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PREFACE. 


George  Martin  Lane  died  on  the  thirtieth  of  June,  1897. 
His  Latin  Grammar,  in  the  preparation  of  which  he  had  been 
engaged,  during  the  intervals  of  teaching  in  Harvard  University, 
for  nearly  thirty  years,  was  at  that  time  approaching  completion. 
The  first  two  hundred  and  ninety-one  pages  had  been  stereo- 
typed ;  the  pages  immediately  following,  on  the  Relative  Sentence 
and  the  Conjunctive  Particle  Sentence  through  quod  and  quia 
(pages  292-302),  together  with  the  chapter  on  the  Infinitive 
(pages  374-386),  were  ready  for  stereotyping;  of  the  remainder 
of  the  book,  pages  303-373  and  387-436  were  in  the  form  of  a 
first  draught;  finally,  he  had  received  a  few  weeks  before  his 
death,  but  had  never  examined,  the  manuscript  of  the  chapter 
on  Versification  (pages  442-485),  written  at  his  invitation  by 
his  former  pupil.  Dr.  Herman  W.  Hayley,  now  of  Wesleyan 
University. 

It  V9S  found  that  my  dear  and  honoured  master  had  left  a  writ- 
ten request  that  his  work  should  be  completed  by  me,  in  consul- 
tation with  his  colleagues.  Professors  Frederic  De  Forest  Allen 
and  Clement  Lawrence  Smith.  A  month  had  scarcely  passed 
when  scholars  everywhere  had  another  heavy  loss  to  mourn  in 
the  sudden  death  of  Professor  Allen.  Almost  immediately  after- 
wards, Professor  Smith  left  this  country,  to  take  charge  for  a  year 
of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  in  Rome,  but  not  be- 
fore we  had  agreed  that  circumstances  required  the  early  publica- 
tion of  the  book,  notwithstanding  his  absence.  I  was  thus  deprived 
of  two  eminent  counsellors,  whose  knowledge  and  experience  would 
have  been  of  inestimable  assistance. 

About  one  hundred  and  twenty  pages  (303-373  and  387-436), 
exclusive  of  Versification,  were  yet  to  receive  their  final  form. 
Professor  Lane  had  determined  the  order  in  which  the  topics 
contained  in  these  pages  should  be  treated,  and  no  change  has 
been  made  in  that  order.     Most  of  the  main  principles  of  syntax, 
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too,  have  been  left  exactly  as  they  were  expressed  in  his  draught. 
This  draught  was  written  some  years  ago,  and,  although  he  had 
corrected  and  annotated  it  from  time  to  time,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  in  writing  it  out  afresh  he  would  have  made  many  alterations 
and  improvements  which  are  not  indicated  in  his  notes.  Conse- 
quently, he  is  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  errors  and  omissions  in 
the  pages  which  had  not  received  his  final  approval.  Yet  I  con- 
ceived it  my  duty  to  preserve,  so  far  as  possible,  the  very  lan- 
guage of  his  corrected  draught;  and  this,  in  the  statement  of 
almost  all  the  main  principles,  I  have  been  able  to  do.  Some 
modifications  and  some  radical  alterations  were  inevitable;  in 
particular,  the  treatment  of  quamvis^  quandoy  quin^  the  Supine^ 
and  Numerals  seemed  to  call  for  much  amplification  and 
rearrangement.  I  have  also  deemed  it  necessary  to  add  some 
seventy  sections^  under  various  heads,  and  Dr.  Hayley  has  been 
good  enough  to  write  sections  2458-2510,  which  precede  his 
chapter  on  Versification.  But,  in  general,  my  principal  function 
has  been :  first,  to  provide  additional  Latin  examples  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  Professor  Lane  had  formulated ;  secondly,  to  enter, 
under  the  various  principles,  historical  statements  regarding  the 
usage  in  the  Latin  writers,  drawn  from  the  best  authorities  at  my 
disposal. 

Professor  Lane's  own  method  was  far  from  that  of  a  compiler. 
He  took  nothing  for  granted  without  thorough  investigation,  how- 
ever well  established  it  might  seem,  and  he  followed  the  dic- 
tum of  no  man,  however  widely  accepted  as  an  authority.  For 
example,  his  many  pupils  and  correspondents  will  remember 
how  untiring  he  was  in  his  efforts  to  arrive  at  accuracy  in  even 
the  minutest  points  of  inflection.  Thus,  for  the  List  of  Verbs 
(§§  922-1022),  he  made  entirely  new  collections,  and  admitted 
no  form  among  the  'principal  parts'  unless  actually  found  jepre- 
sented  in  the  authors.  In  the  details  of  syntax,  he  was  equally 
indefatigable;  the  sections  on  the  Locative  Proper  (1331-1341), 
for  instance,  contain  the  result  of  an  immense  amount  of  painful 

1  The  sections  which  I  have  added  are  as  follows :  1866,  1873,  1878,  1879, 
1880,  1887,  1890,  1901,  1902.  1903,  1907,  1909,  1913.  1922,  1927,  1935,  1964. 
I975»  >978,  i979»  1980,  1981,  i982»  1983*  »984,  I989»  i990,  201 1,  2012,  2013, 
2014,  2015,  2008,  2086,  2088,  2097,  21 1 1,  2122,  2152,  21 55,  2255,  2264,  2267, 
2271.  2273,  2275,  2276,  2277.  2281,  2289,  2292,  2345,  2357,  2400,  2406,  2407, 
2408,  2409,  2410,  241 1,  2412,  2413,  2414,  2740-2745. 
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research.  He  devoted  much  anxious  thought  to  the  definitions 
and  the  titles  of  the  various  constractions :  thus,  the  distinction 
betireen  the  Present  of  Vivid  Narration  (1590)  and  the  Anna!- 
is  tic  Present  (1591)  seems  obvious  now  that  it  is  stated ;  but  to 
reach  it  many  pages  of  examples  were  collected  and  compared. 
He  held  that  examples  printed  in  the  grammar  to  illustrate  syn- 
tactical principles  should  never  be  manufactured ;  they  should  be 
accurately  quoted  from  the  authors,  without  other  alteration  than 
the  omission  of  words  by  which  the  construction  under  illustra- 
tion was  not  affected.  He  was  careful,  also,  not  to  use  an  example 
in  which  there  was  any  serious  doubt  as  to  the  text  in  that  part 
which  covered  the  principle  illustrated  by  the  example.  To 
*  Hidden  Quantity '  he  had  given  much  attention,  and  many  of 
the  results  of  his  studies  in  this  subject  were  published,  in  1889, 
in  the  School  Dictionary  by  his  friend  Dr.  Lewis.  Since  that  time 
he  had  found  reason  to  change  his  views  with  regard  to  some 
words,  and  these  changes  are  embodied  in  the  present  book,  in 
which  he  marked  every  vowel  which  he  believed  to  be  long  in 
quantity. 

The  order  in  which  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  grammar 
are  here  presented  will  not  seem  strange  to  those  who  arc  ac- 
quainted with  the  recent  grammars  published  by  Germans.  It  is 
the  scientific  order  of  presentation,  whatever  order  a  teacher  may 
think  fit  to  follow  in  his  actual  practice.  The  table  of  contents 
has  been  made  so  full  as  to  serve  as  a  systematic  exposition  of 
the  scheme,  and  to  make  needless  any  further  words  upon  it  here. 
In  the  Appendix  Professor  I^ne  would  have  inserted,  out  of  defer- 
ence to  custom,  a  chapter  on  the  Arrangement  of  Words ;  but 
the  draught  of  it  which  he  left  was  too  fragmentary  for  publica- 
tion. Since  the  proper  preparation  of  the  chapter  would  have 
greatly  delayed  the  publication  of  the  book,  it  was  thought  best 
to  omit  it  altogether,  at  least  for  the  present.  This  topic,  in  fact, 
like  some  others  in  the  Appendix,  belongs  rather  to  a  treatise  on 
Latin  Composition  than  to  a  Latin  Grammar. 

For  the  indexes,  and  for  much  valuable  help  in  proof  reading, 
I  heartily  thank  Dr.  J.  W.  Walden,  another  of  Professor  Lane's 
pupils. 

In  the  course  of  his  work.  Professor  Lane  frequently  consulted 
his  colleagues  and  other  distinguished  scholars  both  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe.     He  gratefully  welcomed  their  advice,  and  care- 
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fully  considered  and  often  adopted  their  suggestions.  Had  he 
lived  to  write  a  preface,  he  would  doubtless  have  thanked  by  name 
those  to  whom  he  considered  himself  as  under  particular  obliga- 
tion, whether  from  direct  correspondence  or  through  the  use  of 
their  published  works ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  information  ip 
my  possession  will  not  allow  me  to  attempt  this  pleasant  duty. 
Of  Professor  Lane's  pupils,  also,  not  a  few,  while  in  residence  99 
advanced  students  at  the  University,  were  from  time  to  time  en- 
gaged in  the  collection  of.  material  which  he  used  in  the  gram- 
mar. They,  like  his  other  helpers,  must  now  be  content  with 
the  thought  of  the  courteous  acknowledgment  which  they  would 
have  received  from  him. 

MORRIS  H.  MORGAN. 

Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  May,  1898. 
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LATIN    GRAMMAR 

I.  Latin  Grammar  has  two  parts.  I.  The  first  part 
treats  of  words:  (A.)  their  sound;  (B.)  their  forma- 
tion; (C.)  their  inflection.  II.  The  second  part  shows 
how  words  are  joined  together  in  sentences. 


PART   FIRST  ^  WORDS 


PARTS   OF    SPEECH. 

2.  The  principal  kinds  of  words  or  Parts  of  Speech  are  Nouns* 
Verds,  and  Conjunctions. 

3.  I.  Nouns  are  Substantive  or  Adjective. 

4.  (A.)  Nouns  Substantive,  otherwise  called  Substantives,  arc 
divided,  as  to  meaning,  into  Concrete  and  Abstract, 

5.  (i.)  Concrete  Substantives  denote  persons  or  things.  Concrete 
Sul]^tantives  are  subdivided  into  Proper  Names,  which  denote  individual 
persons  or  things:  as,  Cicerd,  Cicero;  R5ma,  Rome;  and  Common  Names, 
otherwise  called  Appellatives,  which  denote  one  or  more  of  a  class:  as, 
homo,  man;  taurus,  bull, 

6.  Appellatives  which  denote  a  collection  of  single  things  are  called  ColleC' 
tives:  as,  turba,  crowd;  exercitus,  army.  Appellatives  whidi  denote  stuff,  quan- 
tity, material,  things  not  counted,  but  having  measure  or  weight,  are  called  Material 
Substantives:  as,  ^num,  wine  ;  ferrum,  iron  ;  faba,  Jiorstbeans. 

7.  (2.)  Abstract  Substantives  denote  qualities,  states,  conditions : 
as,  rahox,  redness ;  wtqyAXS^,  fairness ;  s6htfld6,  loneliness, 

8.  (B.)  Nouns  Adjective,  otherwise  called  Adjectives,  at- 
tached to  substantives,  describe  persons  or  things:  as,  ruber,  retty 
aequu8,ya/>j  solus,  alone, 

9.  Pronouns  are  words  of  universal  application  which  serve 
as  substitutes  for  nouns. 

Thus,  taunis,  buJl,  names,  and  ruber,  red,  describes,  particular  things  ;  but  e^O, 
/,  is  universally  applicable  to  any  speaker,  and  meu8,  mine,  to  anything  belonging 
to  any  speaker. 
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zo.  Adverbs  are  mostly  cases  of  nouns  used  to  denote  manner,  place, 
time  or  degree :  as,  8ubit5,  suddenly  ;  forSs,  oiU  of  doors  ;  did,  long;  vald£, 
mightily i  very, 

zx.  Prepositions  are  adverbs  which  are  used  to  modify  as  prefixes  the 
meaning  of  verbs,  or  to  define  more  nicely  the  meaning  of  cases :  as,  voc5, 
I  call ,  CvocO,  I  call  out ;  ez  urbe,y>tfi»  town, 

12.  II.  Verbs  are  words  which  denote  action,  including 
existence  or  condition:  as,  regit,  he  guides ;  est,  he  is;  latet, 
he  is  hid. 

13.  III.  Conjunctions  connect  sentences,  nouns,  or  verbs :  as, 
et;  and;  Bed,  but. 

Z4.  Interjections  are  aies  which  express  feeling,  and  are  not  usually  a  part  of 
the  sentence :  as,  S,  ah  ;  heu,  alas. 

Z5.  There  is  no  Article  in  Latin :  thus,  in£nsa  may  denote  iable^  a  table, 
or  the  table. 


A.    SOUND. 

ALPHABET. 


l6.  The  sounds  of  the  Latin  language  are  denoted 
by  twenty-one  letters. 


Character 

Name 

pronounced 

Character 

Name 

pronounced 

A 

a 

ah 

M 

em 

em 

6 

be 

bay 

N 

en 

en 

C 

ce 

kay 

0 

0 

0 

D 

de 

day 

P 

pe 

pay 

E 

e 

eh 

a 

qu 

koo 

F 

ef 

'/ 

R 

er 

air 

C 

ge 

gay 

5 

es 

ess 

H 

ha 

hah 

T 

te 

tay 

1 

i 

ee 

V 

u 

00 

K 

ka 

kah 

X 

ix 

eex 

L 

el 

a 

The  sound  indicated  by  -ay  above,  as  '  bayC  is  only  approximate ;  the 
true  sound  is  that  of  the  French  i  m/ite;  see  36. 

17.  The  Latin  alphabet,  which  originally  consisted  of  capitals  only,  was,  with  the 
exception  of  G,  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  of  Cumae,  but  tne  letters  were  called  by 
a  new  set  of  names.  The  letter  C  (first  written  < )  and  K  had  originally  the  sound 
of  the  Greek  T  and  K.  Afterwards  K  dropped  out  of  general  use,  and  the  sign 
C  stood  for  both  sounds.  But  as  this  proved  inconvenient,  a  new  character,  G. 
was  formed  by  adding  a  stroke  to  the  C.  This  was  used  for  the  old  <,  while  C 
kept  the  k  sound  only.  Occasionally  q  is  written  for  c :  as,  peqQnia  for  pecQnia, 
money;  qum  for  cum,  with. 
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18.  K  and  the  old-fashioned  character  for  Q,  namely  C»  were  kept  in  abbrevia- 
tions: aS|  K.,  for  kalendae,  caUnds;  C,  for  Giius;  3.,  for  G2ia;  Cn.  for 
Qnaeus. 

•  zg.  In  Cicero's  time  two  other  letters  were  already  in  use  in  Greek  words ; 
these  were  always  called  by  their  Greek  names,  and  were  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  alphabet ;  they  are  Y,  named  u  (35),  and  Z,  named  z€ta. 

20.  Before  the  introduction  of  these  letters,  u  was  used  for  the  Greek  Y :  as 
Burrus,  later  Pyrrhus ;  and  s,  or,  as  a  medial,  ss,  for  Z :  as,  sOna,  Mf,  later 
z5na;  nnalacissS,  /soften. 

21.  The  characters  I  and  V  represent  not  onlv  the  two  vowels 
1  and  u,  but  also  their  cognate  consonants,  namea  consonant  1  and 
consonant  u,  and  equivalent  to  the  English  y  and  w  respectively. 

22.  The  consonant  i  was  sometimes  represented  by  a  taller  letter,  especially  in  the 
imperial  age:  as,  maIor,  erea/er ;  or  a  double  i  was  written:  as,  eiivs,  0/  him; 
(jr&iiugen3rum,  of  Greek-bom  men  (Lucr.);  Sii5,  /  say;  Mliia  (Cic).  Some- 
times the  two  designations  were  confounded,  a  double  i  being  written,  and  one  or  the 
other  letter  made  taller:  as,  EiIvs  or  eIivs. 

23.  In  schoolbookfl  and  most  texts  of  the  authors,  the  vowel  u  is 
printed  U,  u,  and  the  consonant  V,  v.  A  character,  J,  j,  was  introduced  in 
the  xyth  century,  to  indicate  the  consonant  L  But  this  character  is  no 
longer  usual  in  editions  of  the  authors,  and  will  probably  soon  disappear 
from  schoolbooks. 

24.  The  distinction  between  u  and  v  is  not  always  made  very  consistently :  q 
has  regularly,  and  g  and  s  have  sometimes,  an  aftersound  of  w^  best  represented  by 
V ;  but  the  usual  practice  is  to  write  u,  as  in  the  following  disyllables  :  quOrum, 
of  whom;  anguis,  snake;  suivis,  sweet, 

25.  The  alphabet  represents  a  series  of  sounds,  ranging  from  the  fullest  vowel 
sound  a,  to  a  mere  explosion,  as,  c,  t,  or  p.  These  sounds  are  roughly  divided 
into  vowels  and  consonants. 


VOWELS. 

26.  The  vowels,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u  (y),  are  either  long  or 
short  The  sound  of  a  long  vowel  is  considered  to  be 
twice  the  length  of  that  of  a  short. 

27.  The  same  characters  are  ordinarily  used  to  denote  both  long  and 
short  vowels.  But  at  different  periods  long  vowels  were  often  indicated  in 
inscriptions  thus : 

28.  (I.)  From  134  B.C.  to  74  B.C.,  long  a,  c,  or  U  was  sometimes  doubled :  as, 

AARA,  altar  ;  paastores,  shepherds  ;  leegb,  by  law ;  iws,  right. 

29.  (2.)  Long  i  was  often  denoted  («.)  From  134  B.C.  on,  by  the  spelling  ei :  as, 

DARBi,  begtven;  rbdibzt,  has  comeback;  interieisti,  hast  died.  \b.)  From  88 
B.C.  on,  by  a  taller  letter  ('  /  longa  *) :  as,  hIc,  t/us ;  fIxa,  fastened.  But  *i  longa  * 
is  often  used  for  initial  consonant  i,  or  for  decorative  purposes. 

30-  (.^0  Ftcm  63  B.C.  on,  a  mark  called  an  apex  {'D7D)  was  often  put  over  a 
long  vowel :  as,  fecit,  made;  hortInsivs;  uy^wiylatvs,  duumvirate.  The  apex 
was  written  '  in  the  imperial  age,  and  was  turned  by  the  grammarians  into  the 
horizontal  mark  ',  stiU  in  use. 
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31.  In  schoolbooks,  a  long  vowel  is  indicated  by  a  horizontal  line  over 
it:  as,  tra,  altar;  mCnsis,  month;  OrdG,  series,  A  short  vowel  is  some- 
times indicated  by  a  curved  mark :  as,  pisr,  through;  diix,  leader;  but  this 
mark  is  unnecessary  if  long  vowels  are  systematical)^  marked.  A  long  vow^l 
which  is  sometimes  shortened  in  pronunciation  is  called  common^  and  is 
marked  ^ :  as,  mihf,  to  me. 

PRONUNCIATION   OF  VOWELS. 

yi.  The  sound  of  a  vowel  is  the  same  as  its  name, 

33.  The  long  vowels  are  pronounced  thus :  a  as  in  father; 
6  as  ^  in  the  French y?/^/  i  as  in  machine;  5  nearly  as  in  tone; 
il  as  in  rule, 

34.  The  short  vowels  have  the  same  sounds,  shortened  :  a  as  in 
the  first  syllable  of  papa;  e  nearly  as  in  step;  i  as  in///,  but  with  a 
little  more  of  an  ee  sound ;  o  as  in  obey ;  u  as  in  pulL 

35.  The  sound  of  y  (short  or  long)  is  intermediate  between  u  and  i, 
like  the  French  u  or  German  il.  Short  u  also  before  b,  p,  m,  or  f,  passed 
into  this  sound,  and  then  into  i:  as,  lacruma,  lacrima,  tear;  optumus, 
optimus,  ifest. 

36.  The  names  of  the  English  letters  a  and  0  are  a  pretty  dose  approximation  to 
the  Latin  sounds  e  and  o.  But  the  English  a  and  0  are  both  diphthongs,  a  having  a 
vanishing  sound  of  ee  (not  heard  in  the  e  ci  fZie)^  and  0  of  oo^  while  the  Latin  e  or  o 
has  one  sustained  sound. 

CLASSIFICATION   OF   VOWELS. 

37.  Vowels  are  divided  into  open^  odienvise  called 
strongs  and  close^  otherwise  called  weak.  The  most 
open  vowel  is  a,  a ;  less  open  are  o,  6,  and  e,  e. 
The  close  vowels  are  u,  u  (y,  y),  and  i,  i. 

38.  a  is  uttered  from  the  expanded  throat :  u  is  labial,  made  by 
narrowing  and  rounding  the  lips,  and  i  is  palatal,  o  stands  between 
a  and  u  ;  e  between  a  and  i ;  and  7  between  u  and  L 


DIPHTHONGS. 

39.  The  combined  sound  of  an  open  vowel  and  a 
closer  one  is  called  a  Diphthong.  All  diphthongs  are 
long. 

40.  In  their  origin  diphthongs  are  of  two  kinds :  (a. )  root  diphthongs :  ^  in  foedus, 
treaty;  aunim,  gold;  or  (^.)  the  result  of  vowels  meeting  in  formation,  composition, 
or  inflection :  see  99. 
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41.  The  common  diphthongs  are  au,  ae,  and  oe.  Uncommon 
diphthongs  are  ui,  formed  by  the  union  of  two  close  vowels,  and  en  ; 
also  the  following,  which  are  chiefly  confined  to  old  inscriptions : 
ai«  ei,  OQ,  oL 

PRONUNCIATION   OF   DIPHTHONGS. 

42.  The  common  diphthongs  are  pronounced  thus  :  au  like 
ou  in  house ;  ae  like  ay  or  at  in  ay^  aisle;  oe  like  oi  in 
spoiL 

43.  The  uncommon  diphthongs  are  pronounced  thus :  ui  like  ao-ee, 
eu  like  eh-oo,  and  ai  like  ak-€e,  all  rapidly  uttered;  ei  as  in  eight;  ou  like 
oh-00,  and  oi  like  oh-eey  both  rapidly  uttered. 


CONSONANTS. 

PRONUNCIATION   OF   CONSONANTS. 

44.  Most  of  the  consonants  are  pronounced  as  in 
English.     The  following  points  must  be  noticed : 

45.  b  before  s  or  t  has  the  sound  of  p :  as,  abs,  pronounced  aps ; 
obter5,  pronounced  optero,  c  is  always  like  k,  g  as  in  garden^  gatej  give; 
never  as  \n gentle,    j  has  the  sound  of  the  English  consonant^'. 

46.  m  at  the  end  of  a  word  is  hardly  sounded,  and  in  verse  when  it 
comes  before  a  vowel  usually  disappears  with  the  preceding  vowel,  n 
before  c,  g,  q,  or  x,  called  *n  adulterinum  *  or  '  spurious  n/  has  a  guttural 
sound,  thus:  no  as  in  uncle ;  ng  as  in  angle^  ngu  as  in  sanguine;  nqu  as 
nkw  in  inhoiper ;  nx  as  in  lynx,     qu  is  like  the  English  qu  (24). 

47.  8  as  in  sin,  not  with  the  sound  of  «,  as  in  ease.  Care  should  also  be 
taken  not  to  sound  final  s  as  s.  In  old  Latin  final  s  has  a  weak  sounds 
and  often  drops  off.  su,  when  it  makes  one  syllable  with  the  following 
vowel,  is  like  sw  in  siveet  (24).  t  sounds  always  as  in  time^  never  as  in 
nation,  v  is  like  the  English  w.  x  is  a  double  consonant,  standing  for  cs, 
and  so  sounded ;  never  as  gs  or  gz. 

48.  When  consonants  are  doubled,  each  consonant  is  distinctly  sounded : 
thus,  terra,  earthy  sounded  ter-ra,  not  *  ter-a ; '  an-nus,  year,  not  *  an-us.* 
But  11  does  not  differ  very  materially  from  1.  Consonants  were  not  doubled 
in  writing  till  after  200  B.C.,  and  for  more  than  a  century  after  the  usage 
is  variable ;  but  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  they  were  pronounced  as  sin- 
gle consonants. 

AQ.  About  100  B.C.  the  combinations  ch,  ph,  and  th  were  introduced  in 
Gredc  words  to  represent  x»  ^«  and  B]  as  Philippus,  for  the  older  Pilipos. 
Somewhat  later  these  combinations  were  in  general  use  in  some  Latin  words :  as,  pul- 
cher,  triumphus,  CethSg^s.  ch  is  thought  to  have  been  pronounced  like  iC*^ 
in  blockliead,  ph  as  in  uphill^  and  th  as  in  hotJtouse.  But  in  practice  ch  is  usually 
sounded  as  in  the  German  macken  or  ;V//,  ph  as  in  graphic,  and  th  as  in  pathos. 
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CLASSIFICATION   OF   CONSONANTS. 

50.  Consonants  may  be  classed  in  three  ways,  thus  : 

51.  (i.)  In  respect  of  continuity  of  sound:  consonants  which  admit  pro- 
longation are  called  Continuous  sounds:  as,  1,  m,  s;  those  which  do  not  are 
called  Momentary  sounds ^  Mutes ^  or  Explosives:  as,  t,  p. 

52.  (2.)  In  respect  of  intonation:  consonants  which  have  resonance  are 
called  Sonants:  as,  m,  b;  consonants  which  are  mere  puffs  without  reso- 
nance are  called  Surds:  as,  c,  t,  p. 

53.  (3.)  In  respect  of  the  organs  of  voice  chiefly  employed :  consonants 
are  divided  into  Guttural^  or  throat  sounds,  as,  g,  c ;  Lingual^  or  tongue 
sounds,  as,  1,  d ;  and  Labial^  or  lip  sounds,  as,  m,  b.  i  is  Palatal  and  f  Lalno- 
dented. 


54.  The  threefold  classification  is 

shown  in 

the  followii 

ig  table : 

Name  from 
Vocal  Organs. 

Continuous  Sounds. 

Momentary,  or 
Mutes. 

Sonant. 

Surd. 

Semivowel. 

Nasal. 

Spirant. 

Sonant. 

Surd. 

Guttural. 

n  adul- 
terinum 

h 

z 

c.  q,  k 

Palatal. 

i 

Lingual 

1.  r 

n 

s 

d 

t 

Labiodental. 

f 

Labial.          1        v 

m 

b 

P 

CHANGE    OF    SOUND. 
VOWEL    CHANGE. 

LENGTHENING. 

55.  When  a  consonant  disappears,  its  time  is  sometimes  absorbed 
by  a  preceding  short  vowel,  which  thereby  becomes  long.  This  is 
called  Compensation  :  as, 

Sextius,  Sestius;  *sexcenti,  ^Ttsztn^A^  six  hundred ;  sexdecim,  sSde- 
zvoiy  sixteen  (134);  ex,  €,  o%Uof{\\^)\  •magior,  m&ior,  greater {\ii)\  'abiets, 
abiCs,  fir  (137).    Very  often  however  the  vowel  is  not  affected. 
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56.  In  noun  stems  in  -o-  the  stem  vowei  is  lengthened  in  the  genitive 
plural  -drum  :  as,  servOrum,  of  slaves. 

SHORTENING. 

57.  A  vowel  originally  long  is  regularly  shortened 
before  another  vowel,  and  often  also  in  the  last  sylla- 
ble of  a  word  of  more  than  one  syllable  :  as, 

fui,  /  have  been,  fieri,  become^  LGcius;  N.  aquila,  eagle ;  for  the  older 
fQi,  fieri,  Llicius ;  N.  aquil3. 

58.  Exceptional  examples  are  found  in  old  Latin  of  a  vowel  preserved 
long  before  a  vowel :  as,  fidSi ;  iis ;  clQeat  (Plant.) ;  adntiit  (£nn.) ;  fvveit 
(inscr.,  sS) ;  filit,  fQimus  (Plaut.).   For  such  vowels  regularly  long,  see  159. 

59.  In  certain  specific  endings,  a  vowel  which  was  originally 
long  is  regularly  short  in  the  classical  period  :  as  in, 

(a.)  Noun  endings  :  -a  in  the  nominative  of  -S-  stems,  and  in  the  nomina- 
tive and  accusative  plural  neuter  ;  -e  in  the  ablative  of  consonant  stems,  and 
in  the  ending  of  the  present  infinitive  active;  nominatives  in  -or,  neuter 
comparatives  in  -us,  and  the  dative  and  ablative  plural  suffix  -bus. 

(^.)  Verb  endings :  the  singular  in  -nn  and  -t,  before  -nt  or  -nd,  and  -or 
and  -ar  in  the  passive. 

60.  In  a  few  pyrrhic  words  (^  J)  in  -i,  which  were  originally 
iambic  («  -),  the  poets  in  all  periods  retained  final  -i  at  pleasure : 
these  are, 

Riihl,  tibl,  sib!;  ib!,  ub!;  also  alicub!.  The  i  of  bi  is  always  short  in 
nCcubi  and  sicubi,  and  usually  m  ubinam,  ubivis  and  ubicumque  ;  ibidem 
is  used  by  the  dramatists,  ibidem  in  hexameter,    ubique  has  always  i. 

6x.  In  old  dramatic  verse  iambic  words  (w  .)  often  shorten  the  long 
vowel.    The  poets  after  Plautus  and  Terence  preserve  the  long  vowel. 

(a.)  Nouns:  G.  eri,  boni,  preti.  D.  cani,  ero,  male.  L.  domi,  heri; 
uti.  Ab.  levi,  manu,  dome,  bona,  fide.  Plural:  N.  fores,  viri.  D., 
Ab.  bonis.  Ac  foris,  vires,  bonas.  (^.)  Verbs:  eo,  volo,  ago;  ero,  dabo; 
▼ides ;  loces ;  voles ;  dedi,  dedin ;  roga,  veni ;  later  poets  sometimes  retain 
cave,  vale,  and  vide.  The  vowel  nia^  a&>  be  shortened  when  -n  (1503)  is  added 
and  s  is  dropped  before  -n  :  rogan,  abm ;  viden  is  also  retained  by  later  poets. 

62.  A  vowel  not  of  the  last  syllable  is  shortened  in  some  words  before  a  conso- 
nant:  as.  elOmus  (Lucr.),  glomus  (Hor.);  cOtumix  (Plaul.,  Lucr.),  coturnix 
(Ov.);  defrutum  (Plaut),  dgfrutum  (Verg.).  cal€faci5,  calefaciO  (394); 
stetSrunt,  steterunt  (857);  Cgerimus,  €gerimu8  (876). 

Preservation  of  Long  Vowels  in  Old  Latin. 

63.  Examples  of  the  preservation  of  a  long  vowel   in   certain 
specific  endings  occur  in  old  Latin.     In  classical  Latin  also  the  long  ' 
vowels  are  sometimes  preserved,  but  usually  only  before  the  caesura 
or  other  strong  pause  in  the  verse. 
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64.  (i.)  In  the  final  syllable  of  nouns  a  long  vowel  is  sometimes 
preserved  as  follows : 

65.  Final  -S  is  sometimes  preserved  long  in :  {a.)  The  nominatlTe  aingu]ar  of  -1- 
stems:  as,  familiS  (Plant.)*  aquili  (Enn.).  ib.)  The  nominative  and  accusative 
plural  neuter:  as,  oppidS,  c£terS,  omniS  (Plaut.).  Final  -d  is  sometimes  pre- 
served long  in  the  adverbs  cit5  and  modd,  which  have  usually  -d  (2442).  Final  -S  is 
sometimes  preserved  long  in:  (a.)  The  ablative  of  consonant  steins:  as,  OrdinC, 
dote  (Plaut.),  pariet€  (Enn.),  temper 6  (Ter.).  (^.)  The  present  infinitive 
active :  as,  darC,  prOmerC ;  in  fieri  the  ending  always  remained  -i. 

66.  Final  -Or  is  sometimes  preserved  long  in  the  nominative  singular :  as,  clSmOr 
(Enn.);  sorOr,  uxOr;  exercttOr,  gubemStOr;  stultiOr,  longiOr  (Plaut.). 

67.  Final  -ils  in  the  neuter  of  comparatives  is  rare:  as,  longitis  (Plant.);  also 
in  the  dative  and  ablative  plural  suffix  -btls :  as,  capitibQs  (Naev.),  aedibfls 
(Plaut.). 

68.  (2.)  A  long  vowel  is  sometimes  preserved  before  -t  in  the 
third  person  singular  active,  or  before  -r  in  the  first  person  singular 
passive  of  the  verb  :  as, 

{a. )  Before  -t :  -it :  indicative  present  of  verbs  in  -ire :  as,  eit  or  it,  scit 
(Plaut.) ;  tinnit  (Enn.) ;  rarely  in  that  of  verbs  in  -ere  :  as,  percipit,  ait  (Plaut), 
pOnit,  nictit  (Enn.);  contemnit  (Lucil.);  future:  erit,  vSnibit  (Plaut.);  per- 
fect: vCndidit  (Plaut),  pvveit.  Subjunctive  present:  sit,  possit,  velit, 
(Plaut);  perfect:  addQxerit  (Plaut).  -at:  indicative  present:  as,  amSt,  arat, 
adflictit  (Plaut.);  mSnSt  (Enn.),  decoraat  (inscr„  28),  geminit  (Ludl.); 
imperfect:  pOnSbSt  (Enn.).  Subjunctive  present:  fuSt,  praeterelt,  sciftt 
(Plaut),  augeSt  (Ter.).  -Bt :  indicative  present:  iacCt  (Plaut).  Subjunctive 
present:  dSt,  neg£t  (Plaut);  imperfect  and  pluperfect :  essSt,  fuis8£t  (Enn.). 

{b,)  Before  -r:  morOr;  loquSr,  opprimSr  (Plaut.);  rarely  -Or  in  the 
future:  as,  fatCbOr  (Plaut). 

WEAKENING. 

69.  A  Stronger  vowel  sound  often  sinks  to  a 
weaker  one. 

70.  The  weakening  is  sometimes  a  gradual  process  :^  thus,  in  old  Latin  an  o 
often  occurs  where  in  later  Latin  an  u  is  'found  :  as,  flovios,  pOcolom,  later  flu- 
vius,  rr'tvr,  pOculum,  cup;  but  it  often  occurs  in  formation,  composition,  or 
inflection,  particularly  when  a  syllable  is  prefixed  or  when  the  accent  is  shifted  from 
its  original  place.  Any  vowel  may  sink  to  i,  the  weakest  vowel.  The  particular 
sound  at  which  the  weakening  is  arrested  is  usually  determined  by  the  affinity  of  the 
vowel  for  the  following  consonant :  see  106. 

71.  At  the  end  of  a  word  e  is  a  favourite  sound,  taking  the  place  not 
only  of  o,  but  of  the  weaker  i ;  as,  V.  *8ervo,  serve,  thou  slave;  magis, 
mage,  more  ;  N.  and  Ac,  *mari,  mare,  sea ;  *tiirpi,  turpe,  base, 

72.  (i.)  Weakening  op  a.  a  to  u :  salsus,  saitfd^  insulsus,  unsalud; 
tabema,  htu^  contubemium,  living  iogeUur, 

73.  a  to  e :  parO,  /  pt  ready,  imperO,  /  command;  *pepari,  peperi,  / 
hrouglu  forth ;  *fefalli,  fefelli,  /  deceived;  carpO,  /  pluck,  discerpO,  /  tear 
apart;  ars,  art.  iners,  unskilful;  f actus,  made,  perfectVLS, finished,  S  to  5 
rarely  :  h910, 1  breathe,  anhClO,  I  gasp  up,  pant. 
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74.  a  to  i :  tangS,  /  touch,  contingS,  /  taki  hold  of;  netagi,  tetigl,  / 
toucheil;  canO,  /  jm^,  concin5,  /  sing  with;  »cccani,  cecini,  I  sang;  faciS, 
/  make,  perficiS,  I  finish ;  pater,  father^  luppiter,  Heavenly  Fai/ier,  Jove 
the  Father;  •pepagi,  pepigi,  /  agreed,  i  to  i:  herbt ,  ^r^jx,  herbidus, 
grassy;  tubS-,  trumpet,  tuSicen,  trumpeter, 

75.  (2.)  Weakening  of  o.  o  to  u  :  toU,  tuli,  ! carried;  •pepoli,  pepuli, 
I  pushed;  tabola.  tabula,  board;  'hortolus,  hortulus,  Utile  garden;  opos, 
opus,  work;  meiios,  melius,  better;  cosentiont,  c5nsentiunt,  they  agree, 
o  was  long  retained  in  many  words  after  u,  v,  or  qu,  but  sank  to  u  about 
Augustus's  time,  or  later:  servos,  servom,  servus,  servum,  jAitv;  volt, 
vult,  fte  wishes;  vivont,  wiwMTiX,  they  live ;  sequontur,  secwntur,  they  follow 
(112).    5  to  Q:  qu5r,  c'^t^why;  h5c,  hOc,  luther;  illOc,  ilWc,  M/M^r. 

76.  o  to  e  :  bonus,  ^a«/,bellus,/r^/r;  *piot&s,  pietSs,  dutiful ncss  (105)* 
*istos,  iste,  that;  •servo,  serve,  thou  slave  (71). 

77.  o  to  i :  •cardonis,  cardinis,  of  a  hinge ;  *cSrotSs,  cfiritls,  dear- 
ness;  •Unocus,  Qnicus,  only:  •aCnopCs,  a^nipCs,  brontefoot. 

78.  (3.)  Weakening  op  u.  u  to  i:  optumus,  optimus,  best;  lubet, 
libet,  it  pleases;  artubus,  artibus,  with  Jot  nts  ;  quaesumus,  quaerimus, 
vfe  ask;  *geludus,  gelidus,  cold. 

79.  (4.)  Weakening  op  e.  e  to  i :  teneO,  I  hold,  contine5,  /  hold  together ; 
ille,  that,  illic,  that  tlurc.    6  to  !:  •sSmicaput,  sinciput,  >/?. 

DIPHTHONG   DECAY. 

80.  Of  the  six  original  diphthongs  au,  ou,  eu,  and  ai, 
oi,  ei,  the  only  one  which  preserved  its  original  sound  in 
the  classical  period  is  au.  ou,  ai,  oi  and  ei  passed  away 
about  130  to  90  B.C. 

8x.  Change  of  au.  Though  au  is  usually  preserved,  in  some  words  a  and  u 
converged  to  0 :  as,  caudex,  block,  c5dez,  book ;  faucCs,  throat,  fScSle,  neck' 
cloth;  particularly  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  vulgar:  as,  caupO,  C5p0,  inn- 
keeper;  plaustrum,  plOstrum  {barge),  cart;  Claudius,  C15dius.  In  a  few 
words  au  passed  into  u  :  as,  claudS,  cltidS,  /  shut. 

8a.  Change  op  ou.  ou,  found  in  inscriptions  down  to  about  qo  b.c,  usually 
passed  into  Q :  as,  povblicom,  novntiata,  iovservnt,  later  pQblicum,  public, 
nfintilta,  notified,  iQssCrunt,  they  ordered;  sometimes  into  0:  as,  novnae, 
nOnae,  nones;  *moutus,  mStus,  moved. 

83.  Change  of  eu.  eu  occurs  in  LeucCsius,  later  LQcCtius.  Other- 
wise eu  has  disappeared  in  root  syllables,  and  is  found  only  in  a  few  compounds  (40) : 
neuter,  neither,  neu,  nor,  seu,  whether,  and  ceu,  as ;  in  the  interjections  heu, 
ebeu,  or  Cheu,  alas;  and  in  Greek  words. 

84.  Change  of  ai,  ae.  ai  is  common  in  inscriptions ;  about  130  to  100  b.c. 
it^  was  displaced  by  ae  in  public  documents  and  literature ;  but  the  old-fashioned 
ai  was  often  retained  in  private  inscriptions. 

85.  The  diphthong  ae  sank  very  slowly  indeed  to  the  sound  of  simple  €.  In 
provincial  Latin  €  is  found  as  early  as  200  B.C.  :  as,  cesvla  for  caesvlla  (inscr.) : 
m  Rome  itself  before  100  B.C.  the  pronunciation  *Cecilius*  for  Caecilius,  and 
*  prgtor '  for  praetor  is  derided  as  boorish  ;  but  by  71  a.d.  ae  was  verging  toward  € 
even  in  the  court  language :  the  coins  of  Vespasian  have  ivdea  as  well  as  ivdaea. 
In  the  3d  and  4th  century  a.d.  C  became  the  prevalent  sound. 
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86.  ai,  ae  is  weakened  in  composition  and  inflection  to  ei,  then  to  i :  as, 
caedO,  /  cut^  inceidS,  incidS,  I  cut  in,  cecidi,  I/iave  cut;  aequo8,/a/r,  inl- 
quos,  unfair;  *viai8,  vieis,  viis,^^' ways.  In  the  present  subjunctive  and  future 
indicative, al  becomes  e :  as  •daimus,  dSmus, /^  vs give  {Zy)j%^o)\  *regaiinus, 
regCmus,  v^  shall  guide  (852). 

87.  Changs  op  01,  oe.  oi  passed  about  130  B.C.  into  oe,  sometimes  into 
Q,  as  POiDERATEi,  oiNO,  later  foederiti,  in  treaty^  Unum,  one.  Similarly  in 
compounds :  prOvidSns,  prQdSns,  foreseeing,  oi,  oe  sometimes  passed  into  ei, 
which  in  its  turn  became  i:  as,  loebertas,  leibertas,  Vl^atxt^s,  freedom. 
Also  in  inflection:  as,  *locois,  loceis,  XoQX&r in  places.  In  nOn,  not^  tor  noc- 
num,  it  became  5.  oi  passed  into  ui  in  huic,  io  this,  and  cui,  to  whom  (cuique, 
cuiquam,  &c.),  for  the  older  hoic  and  quoi  (quoique,  &c.). 

88.  Change  op  ei.  ei  as  a  genuine  diphthong  is  common  in  old  inscriptions, 
especially  in  inflection  ;  it  was  afterwards  weakened  to  i :  as,  deixbrvnt,  vbixsit, 
later  dixSrunt,  they  said,  vixit,  he  lived ;  vieis,  viis,  by  ways  (86);  virsi,  viri, 
men ;  doneis,  d5nis,  by  gifts  (87).     For  ei  as  an  indication  of  i,  see  29. 

DEVELOPMENT. 

8g.  A  short  vowel  sometimes  grows  up  before  a  continuous 
sound,  r,  or  m.    This  is  sometimes  called  Insertion, 

•imbr,  imber,  shower;  •acr,  ficcr,  sharp;  •cclcbr,  celeber,  thronged; 
*agri  tigtr,  Jield;  agro-,  •agenilus,  agellus,  little  field,  *8mu8,  sumus, 
we  are, 

go.  When  Greek  words  are  used  in  old  Latin,  a  short  vowel  grows  up  between  c 
and  1,  c  and  m,  and  c  or  m  and  n:  as,  PatricolCs  for  Patroclus  (107); 
Aesculipius  (108);  TecumCssa,  AlcumCna,  drachuma,  drachma  (108); 
techina,  trick;  mina,  mina,  guminasium,  gymnasium  (iii). 

DISAPPEARANCE. 

91.  A  short  vowel  sometimes  disappears,  particu- 
larly when  its  sound  is  absorbed  in  that  of  a  continuous 
consonant. 

ga.  (i.)  Initial  Disappearance.  Initial  short  e  is  lost  before  s  in 
sum  for  esum.    Initial  loss  is  sometimes  called  Aphaeresis. 

93.  (2.)  Medial  Disappearance.  Medial  short  e  sometimes 
disappears  before  r,  and  medial  short  u  before  1.  Medial  absorption 
is  sometimes  called  Syncope. 

infers,  infr3,  below;  dextera,  dextra,  right;  asperis,  aspris,  rough; 
discipulina,  disciplina,  training, 

04.  Medial  short  i  sometimes  disappears  between  1,  r,  or  s,  and 
a  following  d  or  t :  as, 

validC,  vtldJt,  mightily ;  solidum,  soldMm,  sum  total ;  pueritia,  puertia, 
boyhood;  *liberitSs,  nb^tVSiS,  freedom.  Occasionally  between  other  consonants: 
as,  audSciter,  audScter,  boldly. 

95.  Medial  short  e,  u,  or  i  disappears  in  many  compounds,  even  in 
the  root  syllable :  as, 
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*repepul!,  reppuli,  /  pusJud  back  (858) ;  •manuceps,  manceps,  am- 
traUwr ;  •primiccps,  princeps,  first ;  pQrigS,  pGrg6,  /  clean ;  positus, 
postus,  placed ;  surrigo,  surgO,  /  rise. 

96.  (3.)  Final  Disappearance.  A  final  vowel  disappears  in 
some  classes  of  words.  The  loss  of  a  final  vowel  is  sometimes 
called  Apocope, 

*puero8»  puer,  boy  (142);  puere,  puer,  tJiou  boy;  animSle,  animal, 
breathing  thin^  ;  poste,  post,  after.  Also  e  in  the  imperatives  die,  say^  dQc,  lead^ 
amd  fac,  do;  in  the  enclitics  -ce,  -ne,  not,  and  -ne  interrogative:  *sei-ce,  sic, 
so;  hice,  hie,  this;  *quine,  quin,  why  not;  hab68ne,  haben,  hast  thou, 

HIATUS.      CONTRACTION.      ELISION. 

97.  A  succession  of  two  vowel  sounds  not  making  a  diphthong 
is  called  Hiatus.  Hiatus  in  a  word  is  often  due  to  the  loss  of  a 
consonant.  It  is  common  when  the  first  vowel  is  u,  i,  or  e ;  but  in 
general  it  is  avoided  :  (A.)  by  contraction  ;  or  (B.)  by  elision. 

98.  (A.)  Contraction.  Two  successive  vowels  in  a  word 
often  combine  and  form  a  diphthong  or  a  long  vowel.  This  is 
called  Contraction. 

99.  (i.)  When  the  first  vowel  is  open  and  the  second  close,  they 
often  unite  in  a  diphthong :  as, 

*QnI-ivos,  G^aivos,  Gnaeus;  *co-epiO,  coepiS,  Ibegin^  co-Spi  (Lucr.), 
cotpi,  /  began ;  rS-ice,  Tcict,  drive  bach ;  pro-inde,  proinde,  so;  nc  uter, 
neuter,  neither;  V.  S.  and  N.  PI.  Pompei,  Pompei;  G.  S.  and  N.  PI. 
familil-f,  familial,  fSLTniliaie,  0/ a  househo/d^  househotas ;  D.  S.  Ci,  ei,  to  him; 
ais,  ain,  ait,  aibam,  thou  saycsty  &c. 

IOC.  (2.)  Two  like  successive  vowels  unite  in  one  long  vowel :  as, 

PhraStCs,  PHRATEs;  *proolC8,  prdlCs,  offspring;  nOn  volo,  nOlO,  / 

won^t;  *nehem5,  nCmS,  nobody;  cOnsilii,  t^n^i^^  ^ counsel ;  periit,  pent, 

lie  passed  away  ;  *tibiicen,  tibiccn,///rr ;  but  generally  i£  two  i's  are  short,  one 

is  dropped  (102). 

loi.  (3.)  Two  unlike  successive  vowels,  unless  they  form  a 
diphthong  (99),  usually  unite  in  the  long  sound  of  the  first :  as, 

mSvolS,  maiG,  I  wish  rather;  locIvCrunt,  locSrunt;  loclverim,  locS- 
rim ;  locavisti,  loc38ti ;  locSvisse,  locasse,  they  placed^  &c. ;  coalSscO, 
c51Ssc6,  I  grow  together;  ndvCrunt,  ndrunt;  n5verim,  nSrim ;  nSvisse, 
n6sse,  they  know,  &c. ;  metui,  Tntt\lt  for  fear ;  dClCvisti,  dSlCsti,  hast  de- 
stroyed;  dehibeO,  dSbeO,  /  owe;  siveris,  siris,  tliou  mayst  let.  Similarly 
when  the  first  sound  is  a  diphthong :  praehibed,  praebeO,  /  furnish.  Two 
unlike  successive  vowels  rarely  unite  in  the  long  sound  of  the  second :  as,  *loca5, 
loc5,  I  place, 

103.  (6.)  Elision.  Of  two  successive  vowels  in  a  word  the  first  is  some- 
times dropped.     This  is  called  Elision. 

^ *ne-tlllu8,  nUllus,  no;  seorsum,  sorsum,  apart;  *minior,  *minius, 
minor,  minus,  less  ;  *capiis,  capis,  thou  takest.  A  stem  vowel  usually  disappears 
before  a  suffix  be^nning  with  a  vowel :  as,  fSrroS-,  shape^  fOrmSsus  for  •fSrmi- 
dsus,  shapely  (74) ;  optS-,  choose^  optiO,  choice.  In  verse  the  vowel  is  sometimes 
retained  in  writing  and  dropped  in  pronunciation  only :  ne  utiquam,  pronounced 
'nutiquam;'  oriundus,  'orundus'  (Lucr.). 
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ASSIMILATION. 

Z03.  Of  two  vowels  separated  by  a  consonant,  the  first  sometimes 
becomes  the  same  as  the  second. 

Assimilation  occurs  oftenest  when  an  1  comes  betwsen  (o)  u  and  i  :  as,  *famo- 
lia,  PAMELiA  (inscr.),  commonly  familia,  family;  *c5nsulium,  consilium, 
counsel;  *Caeculius,  Caecilius ;  •Siculia,  Sicilia.  Rarely  in  other  combina- 
tions: as,  *nehil,  nihil,  naught;  *s€cors,  sOcors,  senseless. 

X04.  Of  two  vowels  in  immsdiate  succession,  the  first  is  sometimes  partially  assimi- 
lated to  the  second :  as  *ia,  ea,  she;  w  the  second  to  the  first :  as,  luxuria, 
luxuries,  extravagance. 

DISSIMILATION. 

105.  The  repetition  of  a  vowel  without  an  intervening  consonant 
is  usually  avoided. 

Thus,  while  adsiduo-  becomes  adsidui-  in  adsiduitSs,  constancy ^  pic- 
becomes  pic-  in  pietSs,  dutifulness;  rog^it&re,  keep  askings  but  hietSre,  keep 
yawning;  from  divo-,  divinus,  divine^  but  from  alio-,  aliCnus,  others' ;  filiei, 
cOnsili,  rather  than  tilii,  sons,  cSnsilii,  of  counsel;  vacuos,  to  Augustus's  time, 
or  later,  rather  than  vacuus,  empty ;  ruont,  tluy  rush,  fiQctUom,  of  waves  (Plant. ). 
Similarly  while  o  becomes  u  in  hortulus,  little  garden  (horto-),  it  is  retained  in 
ffliolus,  little  son  (filio-). 


VOWELS    AND    CONSONANTS    COMBINED. 
ASSIMILATION. 

106.  Certain  vowels,  particularly  short  vowels,  are  apt  to 
come  before  certain  consonants. 

Z07.  (i.)  Affinities  of  o.  o  is  apt  to  come  before  v;  and,  particu- 
larly in  old  Latin,  before  1,  sometimes  before  m. 

{a.)  FLOVO,  later  flu5,  I  flow;  *sevos,  sovos,  suus,  his.  Sometimes  also 
after  v:  as,  vert5,  vort6,  t  turn;  old  vocivos,  vot5,  later  vacuos,  empty, 
vets,  /  forbid,  {b. )  coNsoL,  tabola,  pocolom,  later  c5nsul,  consul,  tabula, 
board,  pOculum,  cup, 

X08.  (2.)  Affinities  of  u.  u  is  apt  to  come  before  1  and  a  vowel, 
or  1  with  another  consonant  not  1 ;  also  before  b,  p,  m,  and,  in  old 
Latin,  f. 

(a.)  c5nsul6,  I  deliberate;  tabula,  board  ( 107) -  (b.)  facilitSs,  facultSs, 
ability;  cultus,  iiiled ;  pulsus,  driven,  {c.)  9ilamnvL3,  foster-child ;  tegumen, 
covering ;  mixumus,  later  m3ximus,  greatest ;  volumus,  we  wish  ;  quae- 
sumus,  we  ask.  (d.)  carnufex,  later  carnifex,  executioner ;  sacruficS,  sacri- 
ficO,  /  sacrifice ;  manuf estus,  palpable. 

zog.  O,  or  U  for  o,  sometimes  comes  before  consonants  with  which  it  has  no 
affinity :  as,  eboris,  of  ivory,  ebur,  ivory ;  iot^,  to  be  going  to  be ;  particularly 
before  the  plural  person  ending  -nt  of  the  verb :  as,  cosbntiont,  they  agree,  proba- 
VERONT,  they  approved;  regunt,  tluy  guide, 
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no.  (3.)  Affinities  of  e.  e  is  apt  to  come  before  r  and  a 
vowel,  and  before  11 ;  often  also  before  two  consonants  (except  ng), 
or  before  a  single  consonant,  especially  a  nasal,  ending  a  word. 

(ri.)  operis,  <7/twi&;  res^eris;  refferem ;  r€xeriin,  rezeram,  r€zer5; 
rCxerunt,  art  guidtd^  &c.  Kb,)  pell5, 1  drive ;  vclle,  to  wish ;  asellus,  donkey, 
{c.)  biceps, /w^A^<z^^( caput):  agmen, /mi»;  caespes,  J9^. 

111.  (4.)  Affinities  of  i  i  is  apt  to  come  before  n  and  a  vowel, 
before  n  adulterlnum,  and  before  d  and  t 

{a.)  pSgina,  page ;  agminis,  of  a  train ;  homonis,  hominis,  of  a  man ; 
contingo,  I  touch;  quinque,/v«.  (^.)  lavidus,  lively;  regitis,  you  guide; 
fremitus,  a  roar. 

DISSIMILATION, 

112.  qua,  vu,  and  consonant  i  followed  by  vowel  i  are  avoided. 

Thus  quoin,  servos,  servom,  rather  than  cum,  when^  servos,  servom, 
slavey  to  Aug^istus's  time,  or  later  (cf.  105);  sequontur,  secuntur,  rather  than 
'sequtintur,'  tliey  folljip ;  Graiugena,  not  *Graiigena;'  Gai,  pl6bei, //^^Wa;i, 
PompSi,  PompSis,  BSis,  not  Gail,  plebeii,  PompSii,  Poropeifs,  Bails.'  iacid, 
I  throrw^  in  compounds  becomes  first -iecid,  then  -ici5.  But  consonant  i,  though 
not  written,  was  long  pronounced  in  -iciO. 


INTERCHANGE  OF  VOWELS  AND  CONSONANTS. 

113.  The  vowels  i  and  u  sometimes  turn  into  their  cognate  con- 
sonants i  and  V  respectively;  consonants  i  and  v  less  frequently 
become  vowel  i  and  u. 

(tf.)  *magior,  xn^xox,  greater ;  *agi5,  aid,  /  say  ;  *hoios,  hQius,  of  this. 
iSrua,  I3rva,  goblin  ;  miluos,  milvos,  kite  ;  *lau5,  lav5,  /  bathe  ;  *loc5ui, 
locSvi,  I  placed,  {b.)  *etiam,  etiam,  even;  *quomiam,  Ks^onKzxcLy  seeing 
that;  *nunciam,  nunciam,  now.  *avispex,  auspex,  diviner ;  volv5,  / 
wrap,  invSlGcrum,  wrapper. 


CONSONANT    CHANGE. 

SUBSTITUTION. 

114.  In  some  instances  one  consonant  takes  the  place  of 
another. 

1x5.  1  in  some  words  arises  from  d:  odor,  a  smelly  ole5,  /  smell;  dingua, 
lingua,  tongue.    In  others  from  r :  strStus,  stlStus,  Utus,  broad. 

116.  The  lingual  sonant  r  often  arises  from  the  lingual  surd  s, 
especially  between  two  vowels  :  as, 

Papisius,  Papirius;  lasCs,  larSs,  lares;  'genesis,  generis,  of  a 
race;  quaesS,  quaerS,  /  ask;  *esam,  eram,  /  was;  *cs6,  crd,  /  sJmll  be ; 
*|^es5,  ^er5,  /  bear;  *haese5,  haered,  /  stick.  Rarely  before  a  consonant: 
dius-,  diumus,  of  the  day.  Medial  s,  however,  between  two  vowels  is  always  pre- 
served when  it  begins  the  second  part  of  a  compound  :  as,  dCsinS,  /  leave  off.  Final  r 
sometimes  arises  from  s  :  as,  arb5s,  arbor,  tree  ;  old  meli5s,  common  melior,  better. 
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1x7.  h  in  most  words  is  a  weakened  sound  of  an  old:ar  sonant  aspirate :  as, 
trahS,  Idragy  veh5, 1  carry ^  for  *tragh5,  *vcgh5. 

1x8.  Initial  b  sometimes  comes  from  v,  before  which  a  d  has  disappeared  (125): 
as,  dvonos,  honyxs,  good;  dvellum,  bellum,  w^r;  Dvelldna,  BellSna;  and 
in  many  compounds  of  duo :  as,  biennium,  two  years.  Medial  b  sometimes  comes 
from  f :  as,  iHfus,  ruber,  red,    b  final  in  ab,  ob,  sub,  comes  from  p. 

xxg.  g  in  many  words  arises  from  an  older  c:  as,  *necotium,  negStium, 
husifuss;  clue5,  I  am  natned^  gl5ria,  renown;  and  d  from  t:  as,  aput,  apud, 
vrith. 

DEVELOPMENT. 

xao.  p  grows  up  in  a  few  words  between  m  and  s,  and  m  and  t :  as,  cdmpsi, 
I  decked^  c5mptus,  decked ;' 2>^tsi'^s\^  I  took^  sumptus,  taken;  Cmptus, 
bought;  contempsi,  /  scorned,  contemptus,  scorned;  hiem-,  hiemps, 
winter, 

X2X.  As  n  often  vanishes  before  s  (131),  so  conversely  an  n  sometimes  grows  up 
in  old  Latin  between  a  lon§  vowel  and  s  :  as,  thCnsaurus,  later  thSsaurus,  hoard; 
On€nsimus  for  On€simus.  The  nominative  singular,  coniGnx,  spouse,  has  an 
n  after  the  u  (following  the  analogy  of  the  second  n  in  c5xiiung5,  J  Join),  which 
is  not  found  in  the  other  cases. 

DISAPPEARANCE. 

122.  A  consonant  sometimes  disappears,  especially 
in  a  combination  of  sounds  which  is  hard  to  utter. 

Disappearance  of  an  initial  consonant  is  sometimes  called  Aphaeresis,  of  a  medial, 
Syncope,  of  a  final.  Apocope.     In  many  instances  a  whole  syllable  disappears. 

xa3.  (i.)  Initial  Disappearance.  Initial  s  is  sometunes  dropped  in  forma- 
tion, as  in  the  second  of  these  pairs  of  kindred  words :  spolium,  plunder,  populor, 
/  strip ;  stern5,  /  spread,  torus,  couch.  In  lis,  latus  and  locus  for  stlis,  strife, 
stlStus,  wide,  and  stlocus,//^z^^,  st  is  lost. 

X24.  Initial   g  is  lost  before  n  in  a  few  words:    gnatUS,  later  nStus,  son; 

fiSscG,  later  nSscG,  IJind  out ;  gnSvus,  navus,  active.  Initial  c  of  clSmS, 
howl,  is  lost  in  the  kindred  ISmenta,  wsepintr  and  walling.  Initial  qu  or  C  is 
lost  in  some  derivatives  from  the  stem  quo-  (681);  *quob!,  *cub!,  ub!,  where; 
•quoti,  uti,  or  ut,  how,  as;  ^^quonde,  unde,  whence;  *quotcr,  utcr,  which  of 
tlu  two ;  but  in  compounds  c  is  preserved :  as,  Sl-cubi,  if  anywhere,  si-cunde, 
if  from  any  place,  nS-CUbi,  lest  anywhere,  n€*cunde,  lest  from  anywhere, 

135.  Initial  d  is  sometimes  lost,  as  in  Diovis,  lovis,  of  Jupiter;  see  also  118. 
Initial  t  has  vanished  in  *tlatus,  latus,  borne  (917). 

126.  (2  )  Medial  Disappearance.  In  many  cases  a  medial 
consonant  is  dropped,  together  with  the  following  vowel,  to  avoid  a 
stuttering  sound.  This  occurs  oftenest  in  formation  or  composi- 
tion :  as, 

*calami-tS-t5sus,  calamit5sus,/i^/tf/ ^/.riz^/rr;  *c5nsuC-ti-tQdG,  c5n- 
suStQdS,  custom;  *patrG-ni-cinium,  patrGcinium,  advocacy,  *sti-pi'pen* 
dium,  stipendium, /a^ ;  *vcng-ni-ficus,  ^^vAfLCM^,  poisoner. 

127.  Medial  consonants  of  various  kinds  are  further  dropped  as 
follows  : 
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Z28.  Medial  consonant  i  is  dropped  in  the  old  plovs,  common  plQs,  for 
*pl0iU9,  more;  cGnctus  for  cOionctus,  alt,  entire;  bigae  for  «Diiugae, 
chariot  and  pair, 

129.  Medial  ▼  is  often  dropped :  as,  Gnaivos,  Gnaeus ;  GSvius,  GSius ; 
divos,  dius,^^,  godly,  deus,  god  (lo^);  audiit,  audiSrunt,  &c.,  he  heard,  &c 
(893).  Contraction  often  ensues:  as,  divitior,  ditior,  richer;  aevitSs,  aetSs, 
age;  particularly  in  tenses  formed  from  perfect  stems  in  -vi-  :  see  890  and  893. 

Z30.  Medial  r  often  vanishes:  as,  *provorsa»  prSsaj  prose;  *torstus, 
tostus,  parched;  *pOrsc5,  p08c5,  /  demand;  *inuiierbri8,  muliebris,  0/  a 
woman  ;  «pericr6,  pCierS,  I  forswear  myself, 

131.  Medial  m  or  n  is  sometimes  lost:  as,  *8eptemm,  aeptCni,  seven  every 
time  ;  so  CO-  for  com-:  cdtiOVtot^I  exhort,  c5nect5,  I  tie  together,  c5gn5sco, 
I  learn;  and  i-  for  in-  before  gn  :  ignSscO,  I  pardon,  n  is  especially  apt  to  van- 
ish before  s  :  cosol,  consul^  cesor,  censor  (inscrr.);  *sanguins,  sanguis,  blood, 

X32.  Medial  h  sometimes  vanishes;  as,  ahCneus,  aCneus,  of  bronie,  *ahe8, 
aes,  bronze;  mihl,  mi,/or  me  ;  also  in  compounds :  nihil,  nil,  naught;  praehi- 
be5,  praebeS,  /furnish;  *praehidium,  praedium,  holding,  estate;  *prae- 
hida,  praeda,  booty;  «nehem5,  n6m5,  nobody. 

133.  Medial  8  is  very  often  dropped  before  n  of  the  interrogative  -nc  (or  -n) :  as, 
satisne,  satin,  enough  ?  vidCsne,  viden,  j^^j/ M^u  ?  furthermore  in  *ahesneus, 
ah€neus,  of  bron%s ;  *posinO,  *posnO,  p5nd,  I  put.  Before  other  consonants 
also:  as,  *iusdex,  iQdex,  ///r(7r ;  Xv^d^ciAi,  thirteen  ;  spo^ondl,  / promised ; 
steti,  /  stood,  stiti,  /  set  (859).  Often  before  another  s:  missi,  misi,  /  sent; 
divissiS,  divisiS,  division.    Sometimes  after  x  :  exspectS,  expects,  /await. 

134.  Medial  x  sometimes  loses  its  c  :  as,  *sexcenti,  sCscenti,  six  hundred; 
Sextius,  S€stius;  similarly  discS,  /learn,  misce5,  /mix  (834);  sometimes  its 
8  in  ex-  :  as,  ecferO,  /carry  out.  Sometimes  x  disappears  entirely  :  sexdecim, 
BBdtcim,  sixteen  ;  *texla,  tela,  web, 

Z35.  Medial  g,  c,  or  q  is  dropped  before  many  consonants,  especially  in  forma- 
tion; as,  *niagior,  mSior,  greater ;  •AgiQ,  5i5,  /say;  *nigvi8,  nivis,  of 
snow;  *breevis,  brevis,  short;  ^IQcmen,  IQmen,  light;  *ugmor,  Qmor, 
moisture ;  •iflcna,  IQna,  moon ;  Quinctus,  Quintus ;  *figbula,  fibula,  07^ch. 

136.  Medial  o  is  regularly  dropped  between  1  and  s,  1  and  t, 
r  and  s,  and  r  and  t :  as, 

mulsi,  /stroked,  milked;  sparsus,  scattered;  artUS,  confined;  sarsi,  / 
patched;  sartus,  patched;  see  868,  909,  911.  c  is  rarely  retained:  as,  mulctra, 
milkpail. 

X37.  Medial  d  and  t,  unless  assimilated  (145),  are  regularly  dropped  before  8: 
as,  »virttits,  virtGs,  manhood;  *sentsi,  sSnsi,  /perceived;  •vcrtsus,  ver- 
sus, turned.  Sometimes  assimilation  and  loss  occur  in  the  same  word  :  as,  Cssus, 
Ssus,  eaten;  divissiS,  divisiS,  division.  In  the  nominative  of  noun  stems  in  i, 
the  i  of  the  stem  usually  vanishes  with  a  preceding  d  or  t :  as,  *frondis,  frdns, 
leaf;  •frontis,  frSns,  foreliead. 

X38.  Medial  d  vanishes  occasionally  before  other  consonants  :  as,  ^cordculum, 
corculum,  luart  of  luarts ;  •caedmentum,  caementum,  rubble-stone;  *fid- 
nis,  finis,  boundary;  •suSdvis,  suSvis,  siveet ;  •hodce,  hSc,  this  here. 
Medial  t  vanishes  in  *salQtber,  samber^  healthful. 

139.  (3.)  Final  Disappearance.  A  word  never  ends  in  a 
doubled  consonant. 

Hence,  nominative  fJr  for  »farr,  spelt;  fel  for  »fell,  ^//,-  mcl  for  •mcll, 
honey;  9s  for  *a8S,  unit,  an  as;  old  second  person  singular  Cs,  common  es,  for 
*eS8,  thou  art. 
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140-148.]  Words:  Sound. 


X40.  Final  m  of  a  noun  is  often  dropped  in  old  private  inscriptions  down  to 
about  100  B.C.,  and  occasionally  down  to  the  imperial  period:  as,  tavrasia  for 
Taurasiam ;  viro  for  virom,  man ;  dvonoro  for  bonSrum,  0/  tfie  gooj. 
In  official  inscriptions  m  is  usually  kept :  as,  romanom  ;  but  not  always :  as,  romano 
for  Romanom,  tJu  Romans',  -m  (or  -um)  is  lost  in  noenu  or  n5n  (87)  for 
noenum,  not^  in  dOnique  (71)  or  adnec  for  dSnicum,  ////,  and  in  ninii  for 
nihilum,  naught. 

141.  Final  n  is  lost  in  the  nominative  of  noun  stems  in  -5n-,  or  -in-  for  -on-  : 
see  497. 

Z42.  Final  s  is  lost  in  iste,  ille,  und  ipse,  for  *istos,  &c.,  with  weakening 
of  o  to  e ;  in  some  other  words  after  an  i,  with  change  of  i  to  e :  magis,  mag^e, 
more;  potis,  pote,  able;  *n8vis,  •sivis,  n€vc,  and  thai  not,  sive,  or  if. 
In  the  nominative  singular  of  most  -ro-  stems  -os  disappears  (454) :  as,  *puer5s, 
puer,  boy ;  also  twice  in  famul,  thrall  (Enn.,  Lucr.).  abs  and  ex  become  ab,  S, 
and  6.    In  general,  final  8  has  a  weak  sound  in  old  Latin,  and  often  drops  off  (47). 

143.  Final  d  is  dropped  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  cor  for  *cord,  hearty 
and  in  the  ablative  singular :  426.    Sometimes  in  hau  for  baud  or  haut,  not. 

ASSIMILATION. 

144.  A  consonant  is  sometimes  assimilated,  either 
entirely  or  partially,  to  another  consonant. 

Assimilation  is  very  common  in  prepositions  preAxed  to  a  verb ;  see  7001 . 

145.  (i.)  Entire  Assimilation,  (a.)  The  first  of  two  conso- 
nants often  becomes  the  same  as  the  second :  thus, 

d  or  t  before  s,  unless  dropped  (137),  regularly  becomes  s  :  as,  *edse, 
Csse,  to  cat  (895);  *ced8i,  cessi,  I  yielded;  *concutsi,  concuss!,  /  shock 
up.  But  d  of  ad-  in  composition  sometimes  remains:  as,  adsentior,  /  agrte. 
Other  examples  of  entire  assimilation  are :  rursus,  russus,  again ;  *Hbeni- 
lus,  libellus,  little  book;  *premsi,  pressi,  I  pressed ;  fSrmOnsus,  fomi5s- 
sus,  commonly  fSrmdsus,  shapely;  *cor5nuia,  corSlla,  chaplet;  •flarma, 
flamma, /?<7/»<: ,-  *sedla,  sella,  j^^/.*  *lapidlus,  lapillus,/^^/^/  *merceanS- 
rius,  mc'rcennarius, /«><r//«^;  quidpiarii,  quippiam,  x^m^/x/Vrf ,-  •supmus, 
summus,  highest. 

146.  (3.)  The  second  of  two  consonants  sometimes  becomes  the 
same  as  the  first :  as, 

*disiiciO,  sometimes  dissiciS,  I  throw  asunder  ;  *toln5,  toll5,  /  lift{^ys)\ 
♦velse,  •vclscm,  &c.,  vcUc  (895),  vellem,  &c.  (850)  to  wish;  *torse5,  torreS, 
/  parch ;  g^SrigS,  nSrrS,  /  tell;  tenditur,  tennitur,  is  stretched;  t  of  the 
superlative  suffix  -timo-  sometimes  becomes  r:  as,  pauperrimus, /o^r^x^  (350); 
sometimes  1:  as,  humillimus,  Urwest  (350);  usually  s:  as,  altissimus,  higlust 
(349). 

147.  (2.)  Partial  Assimilation,  m  usually  changes  to  n  before  any  con- 
sonant except  m,  b,  or  p :  thus,  com-  becomes  con- :  conligS,  /  gatlur^  con- 
rigS,  I  put  straigld,  later  coUigo,  corrig5  (145).  Other  changes  are:  *prim- 
ceps,  princeps,  ^rj/ ;  *honice,  hunc,  M/j;  *tamdem,  tandem,  o/ /^n//A  ; 
*tamtus,  tantus,  so  great. 

148.  n  becomes  m  before  b,  p,  or  m:  as  in  accumbS,  /  lie  by ;  rump5,  / 
break;  inp5n0,  imp5n5, 1 piU  in;  inmineS,  immine5, 1  threaten. 
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Syllables:  Length  of  Vowels.     [149-157. 


149.  The  sonants  g  and  b  regularly  change  to  their  surds,  c 
and  p,  before  s  or  t;  gu  and  qu  also  become  c:  as, 

*r€gs,  •r€cs,  r€Xj  king;  *rSgs!,  r€xi,  I  guided  (47);  •rCgtus,  rectus, 
guided;  *8cnbsi,  scnpsi,  /  wrote;  *scribtus,  scriptus,  written;  •trSgsi, 
trixi,  I  dragged;  *trSgtUS,  trSctus,  dragged;  strugu-,  Strtixi,  I  erected  {/^7)\ 
strflctus,  erected;  coqu-,  cOxi,  /cooked;  coctus,  cooked.  In  some  words  bs  is 
written,  and  ps  pronounced  (45} :  as,  urbs,  ciiy^  plCbs,  commons^  Bhs^from. 

150.  b  and  p  in  a  few  words  turn  to  m  before  n :  as,  *Sabnium,  Samnium ; 
*8capnuin,  scamnum,  bench;  *sopnu8,  somnus,  sleep. 

151.  In  some  words  the  surds,  c,  t.  and  p,  before  1,  r,  m,  or  n,  turn  to  their 
sonants  g,  d,  or  b :  as,  *necleg5|  n^gi^g^^  I  neglect ;  ^secmentum,  segmen- 
turn,  a  cut;  *quatr2lgint9,  quaorSgintS,  forty;  poplicvs,  pQblicus,  0/ 
tlu  state, 

DISSIMILATION. 

152.  When  a  lingual  mute,  d  or  t,  comes  before  t,  the  first  mute 
in  some  instances  changes  to  s :  as, 

*edt,  est,  eatsy  *edtis,  Sstis,  you  eat;  «palildter,  palQster,  marshy; 
*equetter,  equester,  of  cavalry, 

153.  When  a  root  ending  in  d  or  t  comes  before  certain 
sufRxes  beginning  with  t,  both  consonants  change  to  s. 

In  this  case  both  assimilation  and  dissimilation  take  place ;  such  suffixes  are :  -to-, 
-ta-,  -tu-,  -tOr-,  -taro-, -tarS-, -till-, -ti5n-, -tim :  as,  *fodtus,  fossus,  </2f^; 
*fodtor,  fossor,  ditcher;  *quattus,  quassus,  sluzken  ;  *8edtum,  sessum,  to 
sit;  very  often  one  s  drops  (133):  as,  *div!dti5,  divissiS,  divfsiO,  division. 
The  above  suffixes  have  also  an  8  for  t  when  attached  to  some  roots  ending  in  1,  m, 
r,  and  to  a  few  others :  see  9x2. 

154.  Dissimilation  sometimes  occurs  when  the  consonants  are  separated  by  a 
vowel  sound :  as,  *caeluleus,  caeruleus,  sky-hlue ;  •molSlis,  mol&ris,  of  a 
mill  (313). 

SYLLABLES. 

155.  A  word  has  as  many  syllables  as  it  has  separate  vowels 
or  diphthongs.  The  last  syllable  but  one  is  called  the  Penult ; 
the  last  syllable  but  two  is  called  the  Antepenult. 


LENGTH    OF    VOWELS. 

156.  The  length  of  vowels  must  in  general  be  learned  by  observation ; 
but  some  convenient  helps  for  the  memory  mav  be  found  in  2429 ;  and  the 
length  of  many  vowels  may  be  ascertainea  by  the  following  general 
principles. 

(a.)    short  vowels. 

157.  A  vowel  before  another  vowel  or  h  is  short :  as, 

e5s;  €veh5;  fuit,  fuimus,  adnuit  (57);  compare  primus  and  prior; 
sCcGrus  and  seorsum ;  dSlSbor  and  deambul5  ;  doces,  docCmus,  docS- 
tis  and  doceO;  vestis,  vestimus,  vestitis,  and  vesti5,  vestiunt ;  is, 
imus,  itls,  and  e5,  eunt ;  minQtus  and  minu5. 
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158-167.]  Words:  Sound. 


Z58.  In  simple  words  a  diphthong  occurs  before  a  vowel  only  in  one  or  two 
proper  names,  as  Qnaeus,  Annaeus,  in  which  it  remains  long,  and  in  Greek 
words.  In  compounds,  ae  of  prae  is  shortened  before  a  vowel :  as,  prlEfeactltus ; 
prdieuntj  prttfeeunte;  prtthib«5 ;  orehendS,  prehCnsus.  Sometimes  it 
coalesces  with  a  following  vowel :  as,  prieoptSvisti. 

159.  In  some  instances  a  vowel  before  another  vowel  is 
preserved  long:  thus, 

x6o.  (i.)  Old  genitives  in  -U  have  ft:  as,  aulfii.  diSi,  geni- 
tive or  dative,  when  three  syllables,  and  sometimes  rS!  and  fidS 
have  8 ;  so  also  ei,  dative  of  is,  when  two  syllables  ;  less  fre- 
quently ei. 

rCi  is  said  to  occur  in  verse  6  times  (Plant  G.  2,  Lucr.  G.  2,  D.  2) ;  rel  9  times 
(Plaut.  G.  2,  Ter.  G.  4,  D.  i,  Juv.  G.  i,  Sulp.  Apoll.  G.  i) ;  r€i  27  times  (Plant 
G.  2,  D.  3,  Enn.  D.  i,  Ter.  G.  9,  D.  8,  LuciL  G.  i,  D.  i,  Lucr.  G.  2).  fidH  G.  3 
times  (Plaut,  Enn..  Lucr.);  fide!  11  times  (Enn.  D.  1,  Man.  G.  2,  D.  i,  Sil.  G.  4, 
D.  I,  Juv.  G.  2) ;  fldei  5  times  (Ter.  G.  i,  D.  3.  Hor.  i).  €i  35  times  (Plaut  18, 
Ter.  8,  Lucr.  o);  ei  some  17  times  (Plaut.  12,  'Ter.  2,  German,  i,  Ter.  Maur.  2); 
ei  2^  times  (Plaut  xi,  Ter.  8,  Lucil.  3,  Cat  i). 

161.  (2.)  The  penult  is  long  in  the  endings  -ai,  -ftia,  5i,  -Sis, 
and  -61,  -eis,  from  stems  in  -15-  cr  -ift-  (437,  458)  :  as,  OSI,  B5i, 
PSmpSi,  VSi,  plfibei ;  Gais,  B5is,  Pompeis,  Veis,  plSbSis,  Bais. 

162.  (3.)  Genitives  in  -Ins  have  I :  as,  alterins  ;  but  these  some- 
times shorten  I  in  verse,  except  neutrins,  which  is  not  found  with 
short  i ;  utrinsque  has  always  short  i. 

x63*  (4*)  A  long  vowel  is  retained  in  the  first  syllable  of  fi5  throughout, 
except  usually  before  -er-  (780),  as  fierem,  fieri;  in  GSi'us  when  three 
syllaoles  (usually  Gains);  and  in  6ms,  godiy  (129),  diQ,  open  sky  (used 
only  in  the  expression  sub  diQ,  i.e.  sub  div5),  and  D!Sna;  but  D!Sna 
has  I  as  often  as  L    6he  has  6 ;  Sheu  has  6  in  comedy,  otherwise  6. 

Z64.  (5.)  In  many  Greek  words  a  long  vowel  comes  befoie  anotlier  vowel:  as, 
Ur,  AenCas,  MCdCa. 

(b.)      LONG  VOWELS. 

165.  All  vowels  are  long  which  are  : 

i66.  (i.)  Weakened  from  a  diphthong,  or  which  are  the 
result  of  contraction  :  as, 

{a.)  caedO,  concidS;  aestim5,  existimO  (S6);  old  povblico$,  common 

Efiblicus  (82).    {b.)  nibiicen,  tibicen;  *aliius,  alius.    But  sometimes  the 
ng  vowel  is  found  only  in  old  Latin  and  is  regularly  short  in  the  classical  period :  as, 
old  JOcSt,  common  locat  (59). 

167.  (2.)  Before  nf,  ns,  or  consonant  1;  often  before  gn :  as, 

infSns ;  MSia ;  SiO,  Siunt,  Si€bam ;  6ius ;  SSius ;  PompCius ; 
plCbSius  (but  not  in  compounds  of  lugum  :  as,  biiugus) ;  benignus. 
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Syllables:  Accent,  [168-175, 


LENGTH    OF    SYLLABLES. 

168.  A  syllable  is  long  if  its  vowel  is  long,  or  if  its 
vowel  is  followed  by  two  consonants  or  by  x  or  z  :  as, 

dacCbSs ;  volvunt.  In  dQcSbSs  both  the  vowels  and  the  syllables  are 
long;  in  volvunt  the  vowels  are  short,  but  the  syllables  are  long;  in  cases 
like  the  last  the  syllables  (not  the  vowels)  are  said  to  be  long  by  position,  h 
does  not  count  as  a  consonant,  and  qu  (or  qv,  24)  has  the  value  of  a  single 
consonant  only :  thus,  in  adhQc  and  aqua  the  first  syllable  is  short. 

169.  In  prose  or  old  dramatic  verse  a  syllable  with  a  short  vowel  before 
a  mute  or  f  followed  by  1  or  r  is  not  long:  as,  tenebrae.  In  other  verse, 
however,  such  syllable's  are  sometimes  regarded  as  long.  In  compounds 
such  syllables  are  long  in  any  verse  :  as,  obruit. 


ACCENT. 

170.  Words  of  two  syllables  have  the  accent  on  the 
penult:  as, 

ho'mo;  5'cer. 

171.  Words  of  more  than  two  syllables  have  the 
accent  on  the  penult  when  that  syllable  is  long ;  other- 
wise on  the  antepenult :  as, 

palus'ter,  onus'tus  (16S);  muli'ebris,  gen'etrix  (169);  ar'borSs, 
ara>utus,  gladi'olus. 

172.  A  short  penult  retains  the  accent  in  the  genitive  and  voca- 
tive with  a  single  i  from  stems  in  -io-  (456,  459)  :  as,  genitive,  oon- 
Bi'li;  impe'ri  ;  genitive  or  vocative,  Vergi'li ;  Vale'ri;  Mercn'ri. 
For  calefaciB,  &c.,  see  394. 

173.  In  a  few  words  which  have  lost  a  syllable  the  accent  is  retained  on  the  last 
syllable ;  such  are  compounds  of  the  imperatives  die  and  dOc :  as,  Cdflc' ;  and 
nominatives  of  proper  names  in  -Ss  and  -is  for  -atis  and  -itis  :  as,  ArpinSs',  for 
ArpinStis ;  Laenas' ;  MaecCnSs' ;  Quiris' ;  Samnis' ;  also  nostras', 
vostris',  qudias'.    For  ths  e£Fect  of  enclitics,  see  179. 

174.  The  Latin  grammarians  distinguish  two  kinds  of  accent :  the  acute, 
indicated  by  the  mark  '' :  as,  dtix;  and  the  circumflex,  by  the  mark  ^ :  as, 
dds.  Syllaoles  not  having  these  accents  are  said  to  have  the  grave,  "^ . 
The  accent  is  not  written,  being  evident  from  the  length  of  the  syllables, 

175.  Vowels  with  the  acute  accent  are  thought  to  have  been  uttered 
on  a  higher  key  ;  those  with  the  circumflex  to  have  be^un  on  a  higher  key, 
and  sunk  to  a  lower  key.  But  in  modern  practice  this  refinement  is  not 
usually  attempted. 
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176-183.]  Words:  Formation. 

176.  Monosyllables  have  the  acute  if  the  vowel  is  short :  as,  dt!ix ;  if  long,  the 
drcumilex :  as,  Idx.  Disyllables  have  the  circumflex  if  the  vowel  of  the  penult  is 
long  and  the  last  syllable  is  short:  ni8ta;  fitstus;  otherwise  the  acute:  as, 
{a.)  m^ta ;  fists ;  profert ;  {b. )  b6nus ;  n6p5s ;  irixia ;  ircus. 

177.  Words  of  more  than  two  syllables  with  the  accent  on  the  penult  have  the 
circumflex  when  the  vowel  of  the  i)enult  b  long  and  the  last  syllable  is  short :  as, 
amicus;  otherwise  the  acute:  as,  (a.)  amlcO ;  codex;  r6x^runt.  (^.)  MSr- 
C^llus.  Words  of  more  than  two  syllables  with  the  accent  on  the  antepenult  have 
the  acute :  as,  R6scius ;  S^rgius. 

PROCLITICS   AND   ENCLITICS. 

178.  Proclitics  are  unaccented  words  which  are  pronounced 
as  a  part  of  the  following  word ;  they  are :  (i.)  The  relative  and 
indefinite  pronouns  and  their  derivatives  ;  (2.)  Prepositions. 

(a.)  Thus,  qu5  diC,  pronounced  quSdiC ;  qui  vixit,  quivixit ;  genus  unde 
Latinum,  genus  undeLatinum.  Similarly  quamaiu,  aj  A^M^a^,  aliquam- 
ditiy /or  some  time ;  also  iaimdif!i,  tAss  lon^^ iiffu.  {d,)  circum  litora,  pronounced 
circumlftora ;  ab  Oris,  pronounced  aboris;  in  inscriptions  and  manuscripts 
prepositions  are  often  united  in  writing  with  the  following  word.  When  a  preposition 
stands  after  its  case  it  has  an  accent :  as,  lltora  circum ;  except  ad,  cum,  per, 
and  tenus,  which  never  have  the  accent. 

179.  Enclitics  are  words  which  have  no  accent  of  their  own, 
but  are  pronounced  as  a  part  of  the  word  preceding.  The  word  before 
the  enclitic  has  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable. 

The  commonest  enclitics  are  -que,  -ne,  (-n),  -ve,  -ce,  (-c) :  as,  Latiiimque ; 
Lati6que;  limin4que;  armaque;  stimulOve;  Hyrcanisve  Arabfsve; 
istice  or  istlc  (pronoun) ;  istfce  or  istic  (adverb) ;  adhOc;  satisne  or  satin; 
hicine.  Other  enclitics  are :  -met  (650) :  as,  eg6met ;  dum  :  as,  ag^dum  ;  inde 
in  d6inde  and  pr6inde  (which  are  disyllabic  in  verse),  ^xinde,  p^rinde,  and 
8l!ibinde  ;  and  quandS  in  nequandO  and  sfquandS. 


B.    FORMATION. 

180.  Formation  is  the  process  by  which  stems  are  formed 
from  roots  or  from  other  stems. 

x8i.  A  word  containing  a  single  stem  is  called  a  Simple  word :  as, 
mfi^us,  greal,  stem  mSgno- ;  animus,  s<mif  stem  animo-.  A  word  con- 
taining two  or  more  stems  is  called  a  Compound  word :  as,  m3gnanimus, 
great- souUdy  stem  mSgnanimo-. 

xSa.  Most  inflected  words  consist  of  two  parts :  a  stem,  which  is 
usually  a  modified  luot  (195),  and  an  inflection  ending:  thus,  in  ductSri, 
for  a  leader^  the  root  is  d  u  c-,  lead^  the  stem  is  ductdr-,  leader^  and  -i  is  the 
mflection  ending,  meaningy^. 

roots. 

183.  A  Root  is  a  monosyllable  which  gives  the  fundamental 
meaning  to  a  word  or  group  of  words. 
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Present  Stems  as  Roots.        [184-192. 


184.  A  root  is  not  a  real  word  ;  it  is  neither  a  noun,  naming  something, 
nor  a  verb,  denoting -action.  Thus  i  u  g-^yokfy  does  not  mean  a  yoke  nor  / 
yoke ;  it  merely  suggests  something  about  yoking.  The  root  becomes  a  real 
word  only  when  an  inflection  ending  is  added,  or,  more  commonly,  both  a 
formative  suffix  and  an  inflection  endmg  :  as,  iug-u-m,  a  yoke. 

185.  Koots  are  common  to  Latin  and  its  cognate  languages,  such  as 
the  Sanskrit  and  the  Greek.  When  a  root  is  named  in  this  book,  the  specific 
Latin  form  of  the  root  is  meant.  This  often  differs  somewhat  from  the  form 
of  the  root  which  is  assumed  as  applicable  to  all  the  cognate  languages. 

x86.  Almost  all  roots  are  noun  and  verb  roots ;  that  is,  roots  with  a 
meaning  which  may  be  embodied  cither  in  a  noun  or  in  a  verb,  or  in  both. 
Besides  these  there  is  a  small  class,  less  than  a  dozen  in  number,  of  pro- 
noun roots.  There  are  many  words  which  cannot  be  traced  back  to  their 
roots. 

187.  A  root  sometimes  has  two  or  more  forms:  as,  fid-  (for  f  e  i  d-), 
f  o  e  d-,  f  i  d-,  trust ;  g  c  n-,  g  n-,  sire  ;  t  o  1, 1 1,  bear  ;  r  €  g-,  r  e  %'tguide. 

Thus,  fid-  is  found  in  fid-us,  trusty,  fid-Gcia,  confidence,  fid-QciS, 
I  pledge,  fid-QciSiius,  in  trust,  fid-ere,  put  trust  in,  fid-Cns,  courageous, 
fid-entia,  courage;  feed-  in  foed-us,  pledKC  of  fiiith,  foed-erStus,  bound 
by  a  pledge  of  faith;  fid-  in  fi^-^z,  faith,  fkd-fWst  faithful,  fid*€liter, 
faithfully,  fid-elitSs,  faithfulness,  per-fid-us,  faithless,  per-fid-ia,  faithless- 
ness, p^T'fkdi'iosus^  full  of  faithlessness^  "per- fid-i^s^,  faithlessly,  gen-  in 
gen-itor,  sire,  gn-  in  gi-gn-ere,  beget,  gn-^- in  gnl-tus,  son. 

z88.  A  root  ending  in  a  vowel  is  called  a  Vowel  Root:  as,  d  a-,  give;  a  root  end- 
ing in  a  consonant  is  called  a  Consonant  Root:  as,  rup-,  break.  Roots  are  con- 
veniently indicated  by  the  sign  ^\  as,  Vt  e  g-,  to  bs  read  '  root  t  e  g-.' 

189.  A  root  or  a  part  of  a  root  is  sometimes  doubled  in  forming  a  word ;  this  is 
called  Reduplication:  as,  mur-mur,  murmur ;  tuf-tur,  turtle-dove;  po-pul-U8, 
people;  ul-ul-Sre,  yell. 

PRESENT   STEMS   AS   ROOTS. 

190.  Many  nouns  are  formed  from  the  present  stems  of  verbs, 
wliich  take  the  place  of  roots.  Stems  thus  used  are  mostly  those 
of  verbs  in  -are  and  -ire. 

Thus,  from  QrS-,  stem  of  OrSre,  speak,  are  formed  GrS-tor,  speaker,  and 
Gr3rti5,  speech ;  from  audi-,  stem  of  audire,  hear,  are  formed  audi-tor, 
Juarer,  and  audi-ti5,  hearing. 

xgz.  Verbs  in  -€re,  and  those  in  -5re  and  -ire  in  which  the  a  or  i 
is  confined  to  the  present  system  (868,  874)  usually  have  parallel  nouns 
formed  directly  from  a  root :  as, 

doc-tor,  teacher,  doc-umentum,  lesson,  doc-ilis,  teachable  (^doc-, 
docCre);  sec- tor,  cutter  (>fsec-,  secSre) ;  dom-itor,  tamer,  dom-inus, 
master,  dom-itus,  tamed  (>/dom-,  dom3lre) ;  sarc-ina,  package  (^sarc-, 
sarcire). 

192.  But  a  noun  is  sometimes  exceptionally  formed  from  the  present  stem  of  a  verb 
in  -€re :  as,  mon8-ta,  mint  (monSre);  acS-tum,  vinegar  (acCre);  virC- 
tum,  a  green  (virCre);  suSdS-la,  persuasion  (suSdCre);  habS-na,  rein 
(habere);  egC-nus,  needy  (egCre);  ver6-cundus,  shamefast  (verCri); 
vaie-tGd5,  health  (valSre). 
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193.  Verbs  in  -ere,  and  particularly  such  as  have  a  present  in  -nd, 
-8C0,  -to  or  -iO  (832),  usually  have  their  parallel  nouns  formed  directly  from 
a  root :  as, 

vic-tor,  conqueror  (Vvic-,  vincere) ;  mct^-mtnXwai^  growth  (Vcr8-, 
crSscere) ;  pul-sus,  a /iat^  (Vpol-,  pellerej. 

194.  Sometimes,  however,  nouns  are  formed  from  such  verb  stems,  and  not  from 
roots:  as,  lecti-stem-ium.  a  couch-spreading  (stemere,  Vster-,  itr3-); 
vinc-ibilis,  conquerable  (vmcere,  Vvic-):  pSsc-uum,  pasture  (pSscere, 
Vp2-)f  pect-en,  ^0M^  (pectere,  Vpec-);  tall-az,  decea/u/ {{aner^y  V^al-)* 

STEMS. 

195.  A  Stem  is  that  part  of  a  word  which  contains  its  mean- 
ing, and  is  either  a  root  alone  or  more  commonly  a  root  with 
an  addition  called  a  Formative  Suffix, 

Thus,  in  the  word  ducis,  leader's^  the  stem,  which  is  identical  with  the 
root  due-,  means  leader;  a  root  thus  serving  as  a  stem  is  called  2.  Hoot 
Stem  ;  in  ductOris,  leider^s^  the  stem  is  formed  by  the  formative  suffix  -t5r-, 
denoting  the  agent,  attached  to  the  V  d  u  c-. 

X96.  New  stems  are  formed  by  adding  a  suffix  to  a  stem.  Thus, 
from  oratdr-,  speaker^  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  suffix  -io-,  a 
new  stem  orat5r-io-,  N.  oratdrius,  speaker's. 

197.  The  noun  has  usually  only  one  form  of  the  stem.  The  verb  has 
different  stems  to  indicate  mood  and  tense  ;  these  stems  are  all  based 
on  two  principal  tense  stems,  the  present  and  the  perfect  active. 

PRIMITIVES    AND    DENOMINATIVES. 

198.  I.  A  stem  or. word  formed  directly  from  a  root  or  a 
verb  Stem  is  called  a  Primitive,  11.  A  stem  or  word  formed 
from  a  noun  stem  is  called  a  Denominative. 

{a,)  Primitives:  from  VrSg-,  re  g-,  guide :  t^tl^  stem  r€g-,  king;  rtg- 
num,  stem  rSg-no<,  kingdom ;  rictus,  stem  rSc-to-,  guided;  regere,  stem 
rcg'C-,  guide.  From  5r&-,  stem  of  5r2re,  speak:  5r2Ltor,  stem  GrS-tOr-, 
speaker;  5r2lti5,  stem  0rS-ti5n-,  speech. 

(b,)  Denominatives:  from  noun  stem  rCg-,  king:  rCg^na,  stem  rCg-in9-, 
queen ;  rSgius,  stem  rCgio-,  rCgSUis,  stem  r6g-fili-,  royal.  From  CrStiGn-, 
speech:  SrStiQncula,  stem  5rStifln-culS-,  little  speech.  From  r€g-no-, 
kingdom:  rSgnSre,  stem  r6gna-,  to  rule.  From  Or-,  mouth:  5rare,  stem 
Orl-,  to  speak. 

(A.)     FORMATION    OF    THE    NOUN. 

WITHOUT  A    FORMATIVE   SUFFIX. 

X99.  Some  roots  are  used  as  noun  stems  :  as,  due-,  N.  dux,  leader 
(Vduc-,  lecul)\  rte-,  N.  r€x,  king  UT^g-,  guide) ;  particularly  at  the 
end  of  a  compound  :  as,  con-iug-,  N.  coniilnx,  yoke-fellow,  spouse  (com-, 
Vjug-,  j'^^/v) ;    tubi-cin-,  N.  tubicen,  trumpeter  (tubS-,  ylca.n-,  play). 
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WITH   A   FORMATIVE  SUFFIX. 


200.  Simple  formative  suffixes  are  vowels :  as,  4E-,  -o-,  4-,  -u- ; 
also  -io-,  -no-,  (-VO-) ;  or  such  little  syllables  as  -mo-,  -min-;  -ro-,  -I0-; 
-5ii-;  -no-,  -ni-,  -nu-;  -to-,  -ti-,  -tu-;  -ter-,  -t6r-;  -unt-  (-nt-);  -«•- 
(-er-),  .or-;  these  syllables  sometimes  have  slight  modifications  of 
form.  Compound  suffixes  consist  of  one  or  more  simple  suffixes 
attached  to  a  simple  suffix :  as,  -tor-io-,  -ti-mo-,  &c.,  &c. 

201.  The  following  are  examples  of  noun  stems  formed  from  roots 
or  verb  stems  by  simple  suffixes  added : 


Stem. 
fug.J. 
fid-o- 
ac-u- 
od-io- 
pluv-ii- 
ar-vo- 
al-vo- 
sal-vo- 
fl-ma 
tee-min- 
sti-lo- 
crr-5n- 


NOMINATIVE. 
\MZ9^  flight 
fldus,  trusty 
acus,  pin 
odium,  hate 
pluvia,  rain 
arvom,  tilth 
alvoB,  belly 
salvos,  safe 
fSma,  tale 
term  en,  caver 
stilus,  style 
errO,  stroller 


From. 

fug-,/^ 
ixa-',  trust 
a,  C',  point 
od',  hate 
p  1  o  V-,  wet 
a  r-,  till 
a.l-'t  nurture 
s  a  1-,  safe 
i^'.tell 


Stem.        Nominative. 


From. 


tee-,  cover 
8 1 ig-,  stick 
erri-,  stroU 


som-no- 

plC-no- 

rgg-no- 

da-to- 

Icc-to- 

gen-ti- 

sta-tu- 

rec-t5r- 

e-unt-, 

regc-nt- 

ecn-er- 

rur-5r- 


somnuB,  sleep   s op-,  sleep 
pUnus,  full      p  1  e-,/// 
rCgnum,  realm  r  €  g-,  fuide 
datus,  given       d  a-,  gtve 


lectus,  ted 
gSns,  race 
status,  stand 
rCctor,  ruler 
iCns,  going 


leg-, /j^ 
g  e  n-,  beget 
8 1  a-,  stand 
T^fi;  guide 
1-,  go 


TegBnSt  guiding  TcgC't  guide 
eenus,  race  e  e  n-,  beget 
furor,  madness  Fu  r-,  rave 


202.  Formative  suffixes  are  often  preceded  by  a  vowel,  which  in 
many  instances  is  a  stem  vowel,  real  or  presumed ;  in  others,  the 
vowel  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  suffix  itself. 


Thus,  -lo-  :  filio-lo-,  N.  Hlio-lu-s,  i/t/le  son  (Hlio-) ;  hortu-lu-s,  little 
garden  (horto-,  75);  but  -ulo«:  rSg-ulu-s, /<//)^  king  (rSg-);  ger-ulu-s, 
farter  (Vg  e  8-,  bear),  -ci- ;  pagnS-ci-,  N.  '^'QifgcA'TiJull  of  fight  (pQgna-re) ; 
bat  -aci- :  fer-ftz,  productrue  {yjf  e  r-,  bear),  -to- :  laudft-to-,  N.  laudi-tu-8, 
/ni/>r^(laud9-re);  but-Sto-:  dent-atu8,/<M7///^i/(denti-).  -tu-:  equitS-tu-, 
N.  equita-tu-s,  cavalry  (equita-re) ;  but  -atu-:  sen-atu-s,  sesMte  (sen-), 
-la-:  suade-ia-,  N.  suid^Ati,  perstiaslan  (suad€-re.  192);  but  -Cia-: 
loqu-eia,  talk  (Vloqu-,  speak),  -tat-:  civi-tat-,  N.  civi-ta-8,  citizenship 
(civi-) ;  but  -itat-  :  auct5r-ita-8,  authority  (auctOr-).  -cio-  :  aedili-cio-, 
N.  aedili-ciu-s,  of  an  aedile  (acdfli-) ;  but  -icio-  :  patr-iciu-s,  patrician 
(patr-).  -timo- :  fini-timo-,  N,  fini-timu-s,  bordering  (fini-) ;  but  -itimo- : 
l€g-itimu-8,  of  the  law  (iSg-). 


203.  There  are  many  formative  suffixes  of  nouns.  The  commonest  oniy 
can  be  named,  and  these  may  be  conveniently  grouped  as  below,  by  their 
meanings.  Compound  suffixes  are  arraneed  with  reference  to  the  last  ele- 
ment of  the  suffix  :  thus,  under  the  adjective  suffix  -io-  (304)  will  be  found 
^-io-,  -Ic-io-,  -t5r-io-,  and  -ar-io-.  In  many  instances  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  simple  and  compound  suffixes. 
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204-209.]  Words:  Formation. 

I.     THE   SUBSTANTIVE. 

(A.)     PRIMITIVES. 

I.     THE    AGENT. 

204.  The  suffixes  -tor-,  -o-,  -3-,  -I0-,  and  -5n-,  are  used 
to  denote  the  Agent :  as, 

Stem.  Nominative.  From. 

I€c-t0r-  iSctor,  reader  V 1 S  g-,  read 

scrib -  5-  scriba,  writer  V  8  c  r  i  b-,  write 

fig-ulo-  figulus,  potter  V  ^ » g*»  fould 

ciT-5n-  err5,  stroller  errS-re,  stroll 

(I.)     -t5r-  (N.  -tor). 

205.  -tor-,  N.  -tor,  or  -sor-,  N.  -sor  (153,  202),  is  the  com- 
monest suffix  of  the  agent;  the  feminine  is  -tri-cl-,  N.  -tri-ac 
-tor-  is  sometimes  used  in  a  present  sense,  of  action  repeated  or 
occurring  at  any  time,  and  sometimes  in  a  past  sense. 

206.  {a.)  -t5r-  (-sor-),  in  the  present  sense,  often  denotes  one 
who  makes  a  regular  business  of  the  action  of  the  root  or  verb. 

5ra-t5r-,  N.  5ra-tor,  spokesman,  speaker  (6r5-re) ;  lec-tor,  reader  (VI 8  g-, 
read).  Workmen  and  tradesmen  :  arS-tor,  ploughman,  p&s-tor,  shepherd, 
pic-tor,  painter,  sQ-tor,  shoemaker.  Semi-professional :  captS-tor,  legacy- 
hunter,  dilS-tor,  professional  informer.  Government  officials:  cSn-sor, 
appraiser,  censor,  impera-tor,  commander^  prae-tor,  {leculer),  praetor,  dictS- 
tor,  lic-tor.  Of  the  law  :  Sc-tor,  manager,  accusS-tor,  accuser,  spfin-sor, 
bondsman,  ttl-tor,  guardian.  From  presumed  verb  stems  (202) :  sen&tor, 
senator  (sen-) ;  vi5-tor,  wayfarer  (via-) ;  fundi-tor,  slinger  (funda-).  -tro-, 
N.  -ter,  has  the  meaning  of  -t6r- :  as,  aus-tro-,  N.  aus-ter  \scorcher),  south- 
wester  (V  a  u  S-,  bum). 

207.  In  the  present  sense  -t5r-  (-sSr-)  is  also  used  to  indicate  permanent  character, 

auality,  capability,  tendency,  likelihood:   as,   bella-tor,  a  man  of  war,  warlike; 
i€liber&-tor,  a  man  of  caution;   cessfi-tor,   a  loiterer;   d€n-Sor,  a  mocker, 
ironical;  c5nsump-tor,  apt  to  destroy,  destructrve  ;  Siedi^cJSi-tOT,  bui/ding-mad. 

ao8.  {b.)  -tOr-  (-s6r-),  in  a  perfect  sense,  is  used  particularly  in  old 
Latin,  or  to  denote  an  agent  who  has  acquired  a  permanent  name  by  a 
single  conspicuous  action.  In  this  sense  it  usually  has  a  genitive  of  the 
object,  or  a  possessive  pronoun :  thus, 

ca8tig§-tor  meus,  my  mentor,  or  the  man  who  has  upbraided  me;  olivae 
inven-tor,  tlu  deviser  of  the  olive  (Aristaeus) ;  reper-tor  ^tis,  the  author  of 
the  vine  (Bacchus) ;  patriae  liberS-tdrCs,  the  emancipators  of  the  nation. 

(2.)     -o-  (N.  -u-a),  -a-  (N.  -a)  ;  -lo-  (N.  -lu-s);   -on-  (N.  -o). 

aog.  -o-  and  -a-  stems  may  denote  vocation  or  class ;  many  are  compounds. 
-0-,  N.  -u-s:  coqu-o-,  N.  coqu-o-s  or  coc-u-s,  cook  (^coqu-,  cook)  \ 
causidic-u-s,  pleader  (causS-,  Vdic-,  speak).  -5-,  N.  -a:  scrib-5-,  N. 
8crib-a,  clerk  (V  so  rib-,  write);  agricol-a,  husbandman  (agro-,  V^ol-, 
till). 
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The  Substantive:  Action.       [210-219. 

2x0.  -U-lo-,  N.  -U-lu-S  (202):  ger-ulo-,  N.  ger-ulu-S,  bearer  (^ge  8-,  bear) ; 
fig-ulu-S,  potter  ( ^  f  i  g-,  shape,  mould). 

2XX.  -6n-,  N.  -5-:  err-6n-,  N,  crr-O,  stroller  (errS-re);  especially  in  com- 
pounds: praed-0,  robber  (praed3-ri);  praec-Q  for  *praevocO,  ^raA/  (prae- 
voci-re) ;  combih-^, /cllow-drinJber  (com-,  ^bib-^  drinky 

II.     THE  ACTION. 

2X2.  The  suffixes  -3-,   -io-,  -iS-;  -min-;  -i-5n-,  -ti-5n-; 

-la-;  -m3-,  -nfi-;    -tS-,  -tu-;  -er-,  -or-,   -6r-,   are  used  to 

denote  the  Action:  as, 

Stem.  Nominative.                                        From. 

od-io-  odium,  hate                               V  o  d-,  Aa/e 

2c-ti5n-  Scti5,  action                               V  ^  %-j  ^^ 

ques-tu-  questus,  complaint                   V  ci^  ^  ^f  complain 

f ur-5r-  furor,  rage                                V  ^  u  r-,  rave 

2x3.  Words  denoting  action  (1470)  in  a  substantive  form  have  a  wide 
range  of  meaning ;  they  may  denote,  according  to  the  connection,  action  in- 
transitive, transitive,  or  passive,  complete  or  incomplete ;  if  the  verb  denotes 
condition  or  state,  the  word  of  action  often  comes  very  near  to  denomina- 
tives of  quality;  furthermore  the  idea  of  action  is  often  lost,  and  passes 
over  to  result,  concrete  effect,  means  or  instrument,  or  place. 

(i.)     -a-  (N.  -a) ;  -io-  (N.  -iu-m)  ;  -ia-  (N.  -ia),  -ig-  (N.  -ie-s). 

.214.  -5-,  N.  -a,  is  rare  in  words  of  action:  fug-2-.  N.  fug-a,/(f^  (V^^^"* 
fly)',  most  words  are  concrete:  mol-a,  mill  (Jmol-,  grind) \  tog-a,  covering 
(Jtcg-,  <rOTw). 

215.  -Qr-S-,  N.  -Qr-a,  is  rare:  fig-QrS-,  N.  (ig-ara,  shape  (^f  i  g-,  shape). 

2x6.  -tQr-S-,  N.  -tQr-a,  or  -stlr-S-,  N.  -sQr-a  (153,  202),  akin  to  the  agent 
in  -t5r-  (-sOr-) :  armS-tiirS-,  N.  armS-tlira,  equipment  (ann5-re) ;  pic-tQra, 
painting,  i.e.,  act  of  painting  or  picture  ( V  p  i  g-,  paint),  W  ords  parallel  with 
official  personal  names  ( 206)  denote  office :  cCn-sGra,  taxing,  censor'' s  office 
(cf.  c€ns5r-);  ipr^Lt-X^tz,,  praetorship  (cf.  praetSr). 

217.  -io-,  N.  -iu-m,  sometimes  denotes  the  effect  or  the  object. 
The  line  cannot  alwavs  be  drawn  very  sharply  between  these  stems 
in  -io-  (many  of  which  may  be  formed  through  a  presumed  noun 
stem),  and  denominatives  in  -io-  (249). 

2x8.  (a.)  -io-  is  rarely  suffixed  to  simple  roots  or  verb  stems  :  od-io-,  N. 
od-iu-m,  hate^  hateful  thin^,  hateful  conduct  ( >fo  d-,  /mte) ;  some  words  become 
concrete:  lab-iu-m,  lip  (Vlab-,  lick). 

2x9.  {b.)  Most  primitives  in  -io-  are  compounds:  as,  adag-iu-m,  proverb 
(ad,  VaS->  speak)  \  ingen-iu-m,  disposition  (in,  Vf^^n-,  beget) ;  (Hscid-iu-m, 
separation,  eiLSC\d,-i\i-tn,  destruction  (61-,  ^n,  4 ^cidr,  cleave)',  incend-iu-ra, 
conflagration  (in,  Vcand-,  light);  obsequ-iu-m,  compliance  (ob-,  Vsequ-, 
follow)',  Qov\o<\\x-hx-ra,  parley  (com-,  Vloqu-,  talk)',  obsid-iu-xn,  siege 
(ob,  V  8  e  d-,  sit), 
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210. -t-io-,  N.  -t-iu-m:  spa-tio-,  N.  spa-tiu-m,  stretch  (Jspa-,  s^an^ 
stretch);  80lsti-tiu-m,  sun-statid,  solstice  (80I-,  Jsta-,  stand))  im-tiu-m,  a 
beginning  (in,  ^  i-,  go). 

221.  -is-,  N.  -ia:  fur-iS-,  N.  fur-iae,  plural,  ravings,  mcutness  (^fur-, 
roue) ;  via,  for  *vch-ia,  way  (>fvch-,  carry).  Most  stems  in  -iS-  are  com- 
pounds, used  in  the  plural  only,  often  with  concrete  or  passive  meaning: 
d€lic-iae,  allurements,  pet  (d6,  V^^c-,  allure);  excub-iae,  patrol  (ex, 
Vcub-,  lie). 

232.  -i6-,  N.  -i€-8,  a  variation  of  -iS-,  usually  denotes  result  (604) :  ser-iC-, 
N.  ser-i8-s,  rtrw  (^ser-,  string) \  8pec-i6-s,  sight,  looks  (^spec-,  spy,  see); 
pemic-i6-S,  destruction  (per,  ^  n  e  c-,  murder), 

223.  -t-i6-,  N.  -t-iS-s:  permi-tiS-,  N.  permi-tiS-s,  wasting  away  (per, 
^  m  1-,  less), 

(2.)    -min-  (N.  -men) ;  -din-,  -gin-  (N.  -d6,  -g6). 

224.  -min-,  N.  -men  (202),  usually  active,  occasionally  passive,  is 
very  common  ;  it  sometimes  denotes  the  means,  instrument,  or  effect. 

certS-min-,  N.  cert5-men,  r^i/^j/ (certS-re) ;  cri-mcn,  ^A^r^^  (Veer-, 
c  r  1-,  si/t) ;  spec-imen,  what  is  inspected,  sample  ( V  s  p  e  c-,  spy,  see) ;  IQ-men, 
light  (vl  fl  C-,  light) ;  fla-men,  flood,  stream  (V  f  1  u  gu-,  Jlow) ;  ag-men,  7uAal 
is  led,  train  {^  SLg',  lead).  Words  in  -min-  often  mean  nearly  the  same  as 
those  in  -mento-  (239) :  as,  levS-men,  lev3-mentu-m,  lightening;  teg- 
umen,  teg-umentu-m,  cauering. 

225.  6-din-,  -i-din-  (202):  -C^in-,  N.  -C^d:  grav-€din-,  N.  grav-Cd5, 
(heaviness),  catarrh  (^ g T AV-,  heavy),  -Min-,  N.  -i-d5:  cup-idin-,  N.  cup- 
id5,  desire  (^CUp-,  desire)',  lib-id5,  whim  (^lib-,  yearn), 

226.  -2-gin-,  -i-gin-  (202):  -S-gin-,  N.  -2-g5:  vorS-gin-,  N.  vora-g5, 
gulf  (vorS-re);  iniS-g5,  representation  (*imS-,  cf.  imitSri).  -i-gin-,  N. 
-i-g5:  ori-gin-,  N.  ori-g5,  source  (ori-ri);  c3U-ig5,  darkness  (JcAi-,  hide), 
A  lew  denominatives  have  -Q-gin-,  N.  -Q-g5:  aer^igin-,  N.  aer-Qg5,  copper 
rust  (act-). 

(3.)     -i-6n-  (N.  -i-6) ;  -ti-6n-  or  -si-5n-  (N.  -tl-o  or  -si-o). 

227.  -i-<)n-,  N.  -i-fi:  opin-i5n-,  N.  opin-i5,  notion  (opinS-ri);  condic-i5, 
agreement  (com-,  Jd i C-,  say) ;  contSg-io,  touch  (com-,  ^t  S  g-,  touch).  Some 
words  are  concrete :  leg-i5,  pick,  legion  ( Jl  e  ^-,  pick),  A  few  are  denominatives : 
commQn-i5,  mutual  participation  (commdni-). 

228.  -tion-,  N.  -tl-6,  or  -Bi-5n-,  N.  -8i-5  (153,  202),  is  very 
common,  and  may  denote  action  either  intransitive,  transitive,  or 
passive,  or  the  manner  or  possibility  of  action. 

cdgita-ti5n-,  N.  c5gitS-ti5,  a  thinking,  a  thought  (cOgitS-re) ;  existimS- 
iV^,  judging,  reputation  (existimfi-re) ;  coven- tiO,  commonly  c5n-tiG,  meet- 
if^gt  speech  (com-,  V  v e  n-,  come) ;  dCpul-siS,  warding  ^ (d6-,  V P  o  1-,  push ) ; 
oppiignS-tiO,  besieging,  method  of  besieging  (oppQgna-re) ;  occultS-ti5, 
hiding,  chance  to  hide,  possibility  of  hiding  [oQtxXW'tt),  Some  words  denote 
the  place  where :  sta-ti5,  a  stand  (V  st  a-,  stand) ;  some  become  collectives  or 
concretes :  salGtS-tiG,  greeting,  levee,  guests  at  a  levee  (salflti-re) ;  mfini-ti5, 
fortificcUion,  i.e.,  act  of  fortifying  or  works  (mOni-re). 
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(4.)    -6-ia-  (N.  .«-ia),  -te-ia-  (N.  -tS-la). 

229.  -6-15.,  N.  -C-la  (202) :  suade-12.,  N.  8ufidS4a,  persuasion  (suIdC-re) : 
loqu-Cla,  talk  U\o qu-, /«/*) ;  quer-€la  or  quer-6lla,  complaint  (^qu C  s-,  com- 
plain).   Some  words  are  concrete :  cand6-la,  candU  (cand€-re). 

230.  -t€-15-,  N.  .tS-la-:  conrup-tCl^p,  N.  conrup-Mla,  a  j^»^/<7n  (com-, 
^  r  U  P-,  spoils  ruin ) ;  tQ-tSla,  protection  (  y  t  Q-,  watch^  protect). 

(5.)     -ma-  (N.  -ma),  -nS-  (N.  -na)  j  -tri-na-  (N.  -tri-na). 

23X.  -mS-  and  -nS-  are  rare,  and  denote  result  or  something  concrete.  -mS-, 
N.  -ma:  fS-mS-,  N.  f S-ma, /aA?  (Jfa-,  z^//);  flam-ma,  ^/a*?  (Jf lag-,  ^M*?). 
-na-,  N.  -na:  W-na,  »f<w»  (JlQc-, /ifAO  ;  pen-na, /eat Aer  {^pht',j!y). 

23a.  -inS-,    N.    -ina:    ang-infi-,    N.  ang-ina,  choking  (Vang-,  choke) \ 
j-ina,  page  (V  p i g-,  fasten) ;    sarc-ina,  package  (V s  a r c-,  patch),     -ina-, 
.  -ina  (202):   ru-ina-,   N.  ru-ina,  downfall  (Vru-,  iumblt)\   -ina-  is  very 
common  in  clenominatives :    pisc-ina,  yf j^-/^;/^  (pisci-). 

233.  -tri-na-,  N.  -tri-na,  akin  to  the  agent  in  -tOr-:  doc-trina-,  N.  doc- 
trina,  teachings  either  the  cut  of  teaching  or  what  is  taught  (^doc-,  teiuh)  \ 
su-trina,  shoemakingy  s/ioemciker*s  trcule,  sliaemaker^s  shop  (>f  s  Q-,  sew). 

(6.)     -ta-  or  -sa-  (N.  -ta  or  -sa) ;  -tu-  or  -su-  (N.  -tu-s  or  -su-s). 

234.  -ta-,  N.  -ta,  or  -sa-,  N.  -sa  (153),  is  rare,  and  sometimes  denotes  result, 
or  something  concrete:  as,  no-ta*,  N.  no-ta,  mark  {Jgno-f  know);  por-ta 
i passage) f  gate  {^pot-f  fare);  fos-sa,  ditch  (^fod-,  t^g);  repul-sa,  repulse 
(re-,  VP  01-, /»j^)  ;  offSn-sa,  cffence  (ob,  ^^e  nd-,  strike), 

235.  -tu-,  N.  -tu-8,  or  -8U-,  N.  -su-s  (153,  202),  denotes  the  action  and  its 
results :  ques-tu-,  N.  ques-tu-s,  complaint  (V  qu  e  s-,  complain) ;  gem-itus, 
groan  {^ gem-, groan).  Stems  in  -a-tu-,  N.  -a-tu-s,  sometimes  denote  office 
or  officials :  cOnsul-atu-,  N.  c5n8ul-atu-s,  deing  consul,  cofisulship  (c5nsul-) ; 
sen-atu-s,  senate  (sen-),  -tu-  is  seldom  passive :  vi-su-s,  active,  sight,  pas- 
sive, looks  (V  V  i  d-,  see) ;  appara-tu-s,  preparation,  either  a  getting  ready,  or 
what  is  got  ready  (appara-re).  The  supine  (2269)  is  the  accusative  or 
ablative  of  substantives  in  -tu-  (-su-).  Most  words  in  -tu-  (-su-)  are  defective 
in  case,  and  are  chiefly  used  in  the  ablative  (430). 

(7.)    -er-  for  -es-  (N.  -na)  ;  -5r-  (N.  -or). 

236.  Neuter  stems  in  -er-  (for  -es-),  or  in  -or-  (for  -os-),  N.  -us,  denote 
result,  or  have  a  concrete  meaning :  gen-er-,  N.  gen-us,  birth,  race  (>fge  n-, 
beget) ;  op-er-,  N.  op-us,  work  (>f  o  p-,  work) ;  frig-or-,  N.  frig-us,  cold 
(yfrie-,  cold).  -Ss  with  lengthened  6  is  sometimes  used  in  the  nomina- 
tive o?  gender  words:  as,  nOb-Ss,  cloud  (VnQb-,  veil)\  sCd-Cs,  seat 
(VsBd-);  vat-€s,  Inird.  -n-er-,  -n-or-,  N.  -n-us:  vol-ner-,  N.  vol-nus, 
wound  (>fvol-,  tear);  facinor-,  N.  fac-inus,  deed  (Vfac-,  do,  202). 

237.  -or-  (for  an  older  form  -53-,  116),  N.  -Sa,  commonly  -or, 
masculine,  denotes  a  state.  Many  substantives  in  -dr-  have  a 
parallel  verb,  usually  in  -ere  (368),  and  an  adjective  in  -ido-  (287). 
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od-dr-,  N.  od-ds  or  od-or  smell  (Vod-,  smelly  cf.  olC-re) ;  pall-or,  pale- 
nfss  (cf.  pallS-re) ;  cal-or,  warmth  (cf.  calC-re);  Qm-or,  moisture  (cf. 
QmS-re);  am-or,  love  (cf.  amS-re);  ang-or,  choking^  anguish  (Vang-, 
choke), 

III.    THE    INSTRUMENT    OR    MEANS. 

238.  The  suffixes  -men-to-,  -tro-,  -cro-  or  -culo-,  -I0-,  -bro- 
or  -bulo-,  are  used  to  denote  the  Instrument  or  Means :  as, 

Stem.  Nominative.  From. 

5mft-mento-  SmSmentum,  embellishment  5mS-re,  embellish 

arS-tro-  arStrum,  plough  arft-re»  plough 

pO-culo-  pOculum,  drinking-eup  V  P  ^  drink 

pft-bulo-  paibulum ,  fodder  V  P  A-t  f''^ 

239.  -men-to-,  N.  -men-tn-m  (202),  is  one  of  the  commonest 
suffixes ;  it  sometimes  denotes  result  of  action,  rarely  action  itself. 

plg-mento-,  N.  pig-mentu-m,  paint  (V  p  i  g-,  paint) ;  experi-mentu-m, 
test  (experi-ri);  5mft-mentu-m,  ornament  (5mS-re);  frag-mentu-m, /ra^ 
ment  (Vfrag-,  break);  cae-mentu-m,  quarried  stone  (^caed-,  cut)\  incrC- 
mentu-m,  growth  (in,  VcrS-,  grou*);  al-imentu-m,  nourishment  (Val-, 
nurture);  doc-umentu-m,  lesson  (Vdoc-,  teach).  See  also  -min-  (224). 
•men-t2-,  N.  -men-ta,  F.,  is  rare:  ful-menta,  prop  (Vfulc-,  prop)\ 
rS-menta,  scraping  (VrSd-,  scrape). 

240.  -tro-,  N.  -tru-m  (202) :  arS-tro-,  N.  arft-tru-m,  plough  (araire) ; 
fer-etru-m,  bier  (Vfer-,  bear);  r5s-tru-m,  ^/a>&  (^rOd*, /^r/').  Sometimes 
-stro-:  mOn-stni-m,  warning  (Vmon-,  mind);  lu-stra,  plural, /5r«, /««?/<? 
(VI U-,  wash);  lH-stTU-m,  puri^cation  (Vlou-,  itfash).  -trS-,  N.  -tra,  F.: 
mulc-trl-,  N.  mulc-tra  (also  mulc-tru-m,  Ne.),  milking-pail  (Vmulg-, 
milk).    -es-trS-:  fen-estra,  wituiow. 

241.  -cro-,  N.  -cru-m,  used  when  an  1  precedes :  ful-cro-,  N.  ful-cru-m, 
couch'Ug  (^fulc-,/r^).  -cro-  sometimes  aenotes  the  i>lace  where:  ambulft- 
QTVL'Td^  promenade  (ambul3L-re);  sometimes  the  effect:  simuU-cru-m,  likeness 
(simula-re). 

243.  -culo-,  N.  -culu-m  (202):  pG-culo-,  N.  pG-culu-m,  cup  (VpG-f 
drink);  fer-culu-m,  tray  (Vfer-,  bear),  -culo-  sometimes  denotes  the 
place  where  :  cub-iculu-m,  sleeping-room  (^cub-,  lie)  ;  cCn2-culu-m,  origi- 
nally dining-room t  usually  garret  (cSn2-re). 

243.  -U-I0-,  N.  -u-lu-m-  (202):  chiefly  after  c  or  g:  vinc-ulo-,  N.  vine- 
Ulu-m,  bond  (y'vinc-,  bind);  cing-ulu-m,  girdle  Ucing-,  gird).  -U-IS-, 
N.  -u-la,  P.,  rig-ula,  rule  ( ^  r  i  g-,  guide). 

244.  -bro-,  N.  -bni-m  (202):  cri-bro-,  N.  cii-bru-m,  sieve  (Jeer-, 
cri-,  sift);  ISbru-m,  wash-basin  (^lav-,  wash),  -bri-,  N.  -bra,  F. :  doll- 
bra,  chisel f  mcdtock  (doU-re) ;   lat-ebra,  hiding-place  (VI at-,  hide). 

245.  -bulo-,  N.  -bulu-m  (202):  pai-bulo-,  N.  pl-bulu-m, /^<i?fr  (Vpl-t 
keep) ;  vCnS-bulu-m,  hunting-spear  (vgnS-ri) ;  pat-ibulu-m,  pillory  (Vpat-, 
stretch),  -bulo-  sometimes  denotes  the  place  where :  sta-bulu-m,  standing- 
place^  stall  (Vsta-,  stand).  -bulS-,  N.  -bula,  F.,  rare  :  fibula',  ouch  (Jf  ig-, 
fasten) ;   ta-bula,  board  (Vta-,  stretch) ;    fft-bula,  talk  (Vf  &-,  talk), 
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(B.)    DENOMINATIVES. 
I.    THE    QUALITY. 

246.  The  suffixes    -io-,    -15-;    -tS-,    -tSt-,  -tQt-,  -tO-din-, 

are  used  to  denote  the  Quality :  as, 

Stem.  Nominate  vb.  From. 

ccmlCg-io-  conlSgium,  colleagueship  conlCgS-,  N.  conlSga,  colleagug 

audftc-iS-  audScia,  boldness  audlci-,  N.  audSz,  bold 

civi-tftt-  civitSs,  citiunship  civi-,  N.  civis,  ciiiten 

magni-tQdin-     mlgnitiidO,  greatness       mSgno-,  N.  mSgnus,  great 

247.  These  abstracts  are  feminine,  and  come  chiefly  from  adjectives 
or  participles,  except  those  in  -io-,  which  are  neuters,  and  come  mostly  from 
substantives.  Sometimes  the  same  stem  takes  two  or  more  of  these  suffixes : 
as,  cl2ri-tftt-  or  clSri-tQdin-,  brightness  (clSro-);  iuven-tflt-,  in  poetry  iuven- 
tSt-or  xMVtXk-W-t youth  (iuven-). 

(i.)     -io-  (N.  -lii-m),  -ifi-  (N.  -ia). 

248.  -Ui-  is  sometimes  weakened  to  -18-  (604);  -io-  or  -Ifi-  is 
sometimes  attached  to  other  suffixes:  thus,  -t-io-,  -t-ifi-  (-t-ii-); 
-mdn-io-,  -m5n-i&-;  -oin-io-. 

249.  -io-,  N.  -iu-m,  chiefly  used  in  compounds,  denotes  belonging 
iOj  with  a  very  wide  range  of  meaning;  many  of  these  woi-ds  are 
dearly  neuter  adjectives  in  -io-  (305).  Suffixed  to  personal  names  -io- 
often  denotes  the  condition,  action,  or  employment,  which  gives  rise 
to  the  name  ;  this  meaning  sometimes  passes  over  to  that  of  result, 
relation  of  persons,  collection  of  persons,  or  place. 

350.  {a. )  From  simple  noun  stems :  sen-io-,  N.  sen-iu-m,  feeble  old  age 
(sen-);  somn-iu-m,  dream  (aomno-) ;  sSv-iu-m,  love-kiss  (suftvi-) ;  silent- 
iu-m,  silence  (silenti-) ;  crepund-ia,  plural,  rattle  (•crepundo-) ;  mendac- 
iu-m,  lie  (mendlci-);  sGUc-iu-m,  comfort  (*85Uci-,  comforting), 

251.  (b.)  Direct  compounds  (377):  acquinoct-iu-m,  equinox  (aequo-, 
nocti-);  contubem-iu-m,  companionship  (com-,  tabemS);  privilSg-iu-m, 
special  enactment  (privo*,  iSg-). 

953.  {c»)  Indirect  compounds  (377),  chiefly  from  personal  names :  cCnsil- 
iu-m,  deliberating  together,  faculty  of  deliberation^  conclusioti^  advice y  delibera- 
tive body  (consul-) ;  au8pic-iu-m«  taking  auspices^  auspices  taken  (auspic-) ; 
r€mig-iu-m,  rowings  oars^  oarsmen  (rSmig-) ;  conlSg-iu-m,  colleagueslnpy 
corporation  (conlSga-) ;  aediflc-iu-m,  building  (*aedific-,  builder) ;  perfug- 
iu-m,  asylum  (penugS-). 

253.  -t-io-  N.  -t-iu-m,  rare:  servi-tio-,  N.  servi-tiu-m,  slavery^  slaves 
(servo-) ;  calvi-tiu-m,  bcUdness  (calvo-). 

254.  -mOn-io-,  N.  -mOn-iu-m  (202) :  testi-mOnio-,  N.  testi-mOniu-m, 
evidence  (testi-);  mfttr-imtaiu-m,  Mtfm'a^  (mStr-);  patr-imOniu-m, /o/rr- 
mony  (patT-). 
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355.  -cin-io-,  N.  -cin-iu-m,  rare:  latr5-cinio-,  N.  Iatr5-ciniu-m,  rob- 
bery (latr5n-,  131);  p2LXt^-c\TkiM'rsi^  protection  (patr5no-,  126). 

256.  -il-,  N.  -la,  is  very  common  indeed,  forming  abstracts  from 
nouns,  mostly  adjectives  or  present  participles. 

audSc-iS-,  N.  audSc-ia,  boldness  (audSci-) ;  miser-ia,  wretchedness  (mis- 
ero-);  abundant-ia, //^(y  (abundant!-);  scient-ia,  knora)ledfre  (scienti-); 
milit-ia,  warfare  (milit-) ;  vict5r-ia,  victory  (vict5r-) ;  miter-ia,  timber 
(miter-) ;  custSd-ia,  ^iMir</  (custOd-). 

457.  -ii-,  N.  -ie-8  (10^):  pauper-iC-,  N.  pauper-iS-S,  moderate  means 
(pauper-).     Most  steins  in  -iC-  are  primitive  (222). 

258.  -t-ia-,  N.  -t-ia,  is  suffixed  to  a  few  adjective  stems,  chiefly  in  -o-: 
iQsti-tiS-,  N.  iasti-tia,>»j//V^  (ittsto-) ;  mali-tia,  wickedness  (malo-) ;  pudici- 
tia,  shamefastness  (pudico-)  ;   tristi-tia,  sadness  (tristi-). 

359.  -t-iS-,  N.  -t-iS-s,  particularlv  as  a  collateral  form  of  -t-iS-  in  the  N., 
Ac,  and  Ab.  singular  (604) :  molli-tiC-,  N.  moUi-tiS-s,  softness  (moUi-). 

a6o.  -m5n-ia-,  N. -m5n-ia  (202):  Scri-m5niS-,  N.  ^zxi-TsAiixdi,  sharpiuss 
(Scri-) ;  parsi-mOnia,  economy  (parse-).  Analogously  from  roots,  quer-imonia, 
complaint  (^que  S-,  complain)  \  al-im5nia,  nurture  (^al-,  nurture), 

(2.)     -ta-  (N.  -ta),  -tat-  (N.  -tfi-a),  -tut-  (N.  -t(l-»), 

-tu-din-  (N.  -ta-do). 

a6i.  -tl-,  N.  -ta:  chiefly  poetic:  iuven-tft-,  N.  iuven-ta,  youth  (iuven-); 
senec-ta,  age  (sen-ec-). 

262.  -tat-,  N.  -ta-»  (202).  is  one  of  the  very  commonest  suflSxes. 
pie-tat-,  N.  pie-ta-8,  dutifulniss  (pio-,  105);  f£lici-t&-s,  happiness  {i%?a,c\')\ 

civi-t3L-ft,  citizenship^  the  community  (civi-) ;  facili-tS-s,  easiness^  facul-tS-8, 
ability  (facili-);  t^xx-W-^,  dearness  (c3Lro-) ;  9MQ\^x-\X^-'&y  authority  (auct5r-) ; 
lihex-t^-St  freedom  (libero-,  94) ;  mSjes-tS-s,  ^aW^/r  (mSj5s-) ;  volun-tS-s, 
7uish  (*volunti-,  126);  venus-ta-s,  grace  (venusto-,  126);  ae-t3-8,  age 
(aevo-,  129);  tempes-ta-s,  kindoftime^  weather  (tcmpes-). 

263.  -tdt-,  N.  -tQ-s,  only  in  iuven-tQt-,  N.  iuven-tQ.s,  youth  (iuven-), 
senec-tQ-8,  age  (senec-),  servi-tQ-s,  slavery  (servo-),  and  vir-tii-s,  manhood 
(viro-,  94). 

264.  -tQ-din-,  N.  -tQ-d5,  suffixed  to  adjective  stems :  magni-ttldin-»  N. 
magni-tQdS,  greatness  (mSgno-) ;  forti-tQd5,  courage  (forti-) ;  and  to  a  few 
participles:  c5nsu5-tCld5,  custom  (cdnsuCto-,  126);  sollici-ttldS,  anxiety 
(sollicito-);  analogously  valS-tGd5,  i^o/M  (*valCto-,  valSre). 

II.     THE    PERSON    CONCERNED. 

265.  The  suffixes  -Srio-,  -5n-,  -i5n-,  -U-,  -no-,  and  some  others,  are 
used  to  denote  the  Person  concerned  or  occupied  with  a  thing :  as, 


Stem. 

NOMINATIVE. 

From. 

sic-ario- 

sicarius,  assassin 

8ica-, 

N.  sica,  dagger 

aie-^- 

Ble5,  gambler 

aiea-, 

N.  aiea.  die 

lud-i5n- 

lQdi5,  player 

IQdo- 

N.  lUdus,  play 

aedi-li- 

aednis,  aedile 

aedi-, 

N.  aedis,  house 

triba-no- 

tribfinus,  tribune 
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The  Substantive:  Diminutives.     [266-271. 


III.    THE    PLACE. 

266.  Neuters  with  the  suffixes  -tSrio-,  -ario-,  -Di-,  -to-,  or  -Sto-, 
are  often  used  to  denote  the  Placet  as, 

Stem.  Nominative.  From. 

audi-t5rio-  audi-t9rium,  Uciure^oom  auditdr-,  N.  auditor,  hearer 

aer-ario-  aerarium,  treasury  acr-,  N.  acs,  moitey 

ov-ili-  ovile,  sheepfold  ovi-,  N.  ovis,  sheep 

murt-eto-  murtCta,  myrtlegrcves  murto-,  N.  murtus,  myrtle 

IV.    DIMINUTIVES. 

267.  The  suffixes  -I0-,  -la-,  or  -cu-lo-,  -cu-la-,  are  used 
to  form  substantives  with  a  Diminutive  meaning.  Diminutives 
may  denote: 

268.  (i.)  Actual  smallness:  as,  secQricula,  a  little  hatchet;  ventulus, 
a  bit  of  wind;  spCcula,  a  ray  of  hope, 

269.  (2.)  Imputed  smallness:  implying,  (a.)  admiration,  affection,  or 
compassion  ;  {b.)  contempt  or  irony.  This  diminutive,  which  usually  serves 
to  add  point  to  sentences  themselves  of  a  playful,  patronizing,  or  slurring 
character,  is  very  hard  to  translate ;  little  and  ^ small  are  often  inadequate  ; 
old  or  poor  will  sometimes  do ;  hut  usually  recourse  must  be  had  to  free 
translations  adapted  to  the  particular  context :  as, 

SrStiuncula,  a  gem  of  a  speech^  an  attempt  at  a  speech  ;  mStercula,  an 
anxious  mother^  poor  mamma,  dear  mamma ;  lectulus,  one's  own  little  bed ; 
Snellus  aureolus,  a  gay  gold  ring;  Qraeculi,  our  Greek  cousins,  the  good 
people  in  Greece  ;  Graeculus,  a  regular  Greeks  your  gentleman  from  Greece; 
muliercula,  a  pretty  girl,  a  lady  gay,  one  of  the  gentler  sex,  a  mere  woman, 
an  unprotected  female,  a  maiden  all  forlorn;  lacrimula,  a  wee  tear,  a  crocodile 
tear;  volpCcula,  Master  Reynard,  dan  Russel ;  tSnstricula,  a  common  barber 
girl;  popellus,  rabble;  nyxmraxiSA,  filthy  lucre;  mercSdula,  an  apology  for 
pay  ;  ratiilncula,  a  first  rate  reason  ;  caupdnula,  a  loiu  tavern, 

270.  Some  diminutives  have  entirely  lost  the  diminutive  meaning :  as,  puella, 
girl,  not  necessarily  little  girl;  others  have  changed  their  original  meaning:  as, 
avunculus,  uncle,  originaWy  grandpapa ;  aneuilla,  ^/,  originally  little  snahe. 
Some  words  are  only  found  in  the  diminutive  ^rm :  as,  Stella,  star  (*8terS-). 
Diminutives  usually  have  the  gender  of  their  primitives ;  exceptions  are  rare :  as, 
rSna,  /rog,  F.,  rSntUiculus,  tadpole,  M. 

(i.)     -lo-  (N.,  M.  -lu-s,  Ne.  -lu-m),  -15-  (N.  -U). 

271.  Stems  in  -o-,  -5-,  or  a  mute  (-g-,  -c-,  -d-,  or  -t-),  take 
-lo-  or  -la-,  which  is  usually  preceded  by  -u-  (202). 

hortu-lo-,  N,  hortu-lu-s,  little  garden  (horto-)  ;  oppidu-lu-m,  hamlet 
(oppido*) ;  semi-ia-,  N.  serru-la,  little  saw  (serrS-) ;  rSg-ulu-s,  chieftain 
i^k-)  9  vOc-ula,  a  bit  of  a  voice  (vOc-);  calc-ulu-s, /^W.r  (calci-) ;  nep5t- 
ulu-8,  a  grandson  dear  (nep5t-)     aetat-ula,  tender  age  (actat-)^ 
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2  7 2-2  79-]  Words :  Formation. 


272.  Stems  in  -•<>-,  -io-,  or  -vo-,  retain  -o-  before  -lo- ;  stems  in 
-ea-,  -ia-,  or  -vi-,  also  have  -o-  before  -li-. 

alveo-lo-,  N.  alveo-lu-s,  little  tray  (alveo-) ;  gladio-lu-s,  little  sword 
(gladio-) ;  servo-lu-s,  little  slave  (servo-) ;  nauseo-lft-,  N.  nauseo-la,  a 
Slight  squeamiskness  (nauseS-) ;  bCstio-la,  little  animal  (bCstifl-)  ;  Hlio-la, 
little  daughter  (filia-). 

373.  Steins  in  -lo-»  -ro-,  -no-,  and  -1I-,  -rS-,  -nS-,  commonly  drop  the  stem 
vowel  and  assimilate  -r-  or  -n-  to  -1-:  thus :  -el-lo-,  -el-15-  (no). 


catel-lo-,  for  *catululo-,  N.  catel-lu-s./u/^y  (catulo-) ;  aeel-lu-s,  IHtle 
field  (afi^ro-);  asel-lu-s,  donkey  (asino-);  tabeUa-.  N.  fftbel-Ia,  short  story 
(fSbula-);  umbel-la,  sunshade  (umbrl) ;  pSgeUla,  short  page  (pSginft-). 
A  few  words  are  not  thus  changed :  pueru-lo-,  N.  pueni-lu-8, /oor  boy  (puero-), 
as  well  as  puel-lu-s. 

274.  In  some  words  the  vowel  before  -II*  is  not  changed  to  -e- :  Hisp&l-lu-S 
(HispSno-),  MessSl-la  (MessSnS-),  proper  names ;  corOl-la,  rAa//^  (cor5n9-) ; 
al-lu-S,  the  least  one^  any  at  all  (Qno-) ;  Sul-la  (SfLra-),  proper  name ;  lapil-lu-S, 
for  *lapid-lu-8,>e^^^  (lapid-).    Also  homuMu-s,  son  of  the  dust  (homon*). 

(2.)     -cu-lo-  (N.,  M.  -cn-lu-a,  Ne.  -ou-lu-m),  -cu-15- 
(N.  -cu-la). 

275.  Stems  in  a  continuous  sound  (-1-,  -n-,  -r-,  or  -s-),  or 
in  -i-,  -U-,  or  -C-,  usually  take  -cu-lo-  or  -cu-lS-. 

sermQn-culo-,  N.  sermQn-culu-s,  small-talk  (senn5n-) ;  virgun-cull-, 
N.  virgun-cula,  little  maid  (virgon-) ;  homun-culu-s,  son  of  earth  (homon-) ; 
arbus-cula,  tiny  tree  (arbos-) ;  cor-culu-m,  heart  of  hearts  (cord-,  cor-, 
138) ;  Igni-culu-8,  spark  (Tgni-) ;  ani-cula,  grandam  (anu-) ;  diS-cula,  brief 
day  (diS-) ;  analogously,  volpC-cula  {^vixen)^  little  fox  (*volpC-).  Rarely 
with  \ :  cani-cula,  little  dog  (can-). 

976.  -Qn-culo-,  N.  -Qn«K:ulu-s  :  av-Qnculo-,  N.  av-CLnculu-s,  uncle  (avo-); 
rSn-unculu-s,  tadpole  (ranS-).  -un-culS-,  N.  -CLn-cula :  dom-fLnculS-,  N. 
dom-Qncula,  little  house  (domo-). 

277.  Diminutives  are  sometimes  formed  from  other  diminutives :  cistel-lu-la, 
casket  (cistel-la,  cistu-la,  cistS-). 

278.  A  few  other  suffixes  have  a  diminutive  meaning :  as,  -ci5n-,  -leo-,  -astro-, 
-ttS- :  homun-ci5,  manikin^  child  of  dust  (homon-) ;  acu-leu-s,  sting  (acu-) ; 
Ant5ni-aster,  re^lar  little  Antony;  pin-aster,  bastard  pine;  luli-tta, 
Juliet  (laiiS-);   POUi-tta,  little  PoUa  (P511S-). 

V.    PATRONYMICS. 

279.  Patron3rmics,  or  proper  names  which  denote  descent  from  a  father  or 
ancestor,  have  stems  in  -dS-  (N.  -dS-s),  F.  -d-  (N.  -s).  These  are  chiefly 
Greek  names  used  in  poetry. 

Priami-dS-,  N.  Priami-dC-s,  scion  of  Priam* s  house ;  Tantali-d-,  N.  Tan- 
tali-8,  daughter  of  Tantalus.  PSli-dS-s  (PCleu-s);  Aenea-dC-s  (AenSS-); 
Thestia-dS-s(Thestio-);  LSertia-dS-s  (LftertS-) ;  Scipia-dS-s  (Scipi5n-). 
F.  sometimes  -inS  or  -GnC :  NeptQnTnC  (Neptilno-) ;  AcrisiSnC  (Acrisio-). 
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The  Adjective:   Active.        [280-287. 


II.     THE    ADJECTIVE. 

(A.)    PRIMITIVES. 

aSa  Primitive  adjectives  may  usually  be  divided  into  active  and  pas- 
sive ;  but  the  same  suffix  often  has  either  an  active  or  a  passive  meaning. 
Under  primitive  adjectives  belong  the  participles ;  but  these  will  be  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  verb. 

I.    WITH    AN    ACTIVE    MEANING. 

281.  The  suffixes  -o-,  -uo-,  -ci-,  -I0-,  and  -do-,  are  used  to 

form  adjectives  with  an  Active  meaning :  as, 

Stem.                             Nominative.  From. 

vag-o-                       vagus,  wandering  V  v  a  g-,  wander 

contig-uo-               contiguus,  touching  com-,  V  t  a  g-,  touch 

minS-ci-                   minSx,  threatening  minS>-ri,  threaten 

cal-ido-                     calidua,  warm  Vcal-,  wamt 

(i.)     -o-  (N.  -u-»);  -UO-  (N.  -uu-s). 

a8a.  -o-  (N.  -u-s) :  such  have  the  meaning  of  a  participle :  vag-o-,  N. 
vag-UrS,  roaming  (V  va^-,  roam) ;  viv-u-8,  living  (vviv-,  live)  ;  many  are 
compounds:  as,  male-dic-u-s,  abusive  (male,  vdic-,  say);  pro-fug-u-s, 
/lying  on  (pr5-,  V ^ u  g-,y?K)'     Passive :  fld-u-8,  trustworthy  (V  f  i d-,  trust). 

283.  -UO-,  N.  -uu-s:  adsid-uo-,  N.  adsid-uu-s,  unremitting  (ad, 
Vsed-,  sit)\  contig-uu-s,  touching  (com-,  Vtag-,  touch) \  perpet-uu-s, 
uninterrupted  (per,  Vp«t-,  ^<7).  Some  words  are  passive:  as,  sal-vu-s, 
safe  (Vsal-,  sceve)\  vac-uu-8,  empty  (^vac-,  empty)  \  r€lic-uu-s,  left 
behind  (r€-,  V^qu-,  leave),  later  reliquus  (112). 

(2.)     -ci-  (N.  -x) ;  -lo-  (N.  -lu-s)  ;  -do-  (N.  -du-s). 

284.  -S-ci-,  N.  -S-x  (202),  denotes  capacity*  habit,  or  inclination,  often  im- 
plying censure :  pQgna-ci-,  N.  pflgna-x, /«//^yff>4/ (pflgna-re) ;  min9-x, 
threatening  (Ta\TiSi'''n)  ;  i^r'^x.,  productive  {fficT^,  bear) ;  diQ-^x,  full  of  mother- 
tvit,  quich  at  ajcke  (^d  i  c-,  say)  ;  rap-9z,  apt  to  snatch  (^r  ap-,  snatch). 

285.  -U-I0-,  N.  -u-lu-s  (202),  denotes  simple  action:  as,  pat-ulo-,  N.  pat- 
ulu-S,  spreading  (^pat-,  spread)',  or  inclination:  as,  bib-ulu-s,  apt  to  arink 
(^bib-,  drink). 

286.  -do-  is  often  suffixed  to  -un-  (-en-),  -bun-,  or  -cun- ;  thus : 
-an-do-  (-en-do-),  -bun-do-,  -cnn-do-. 

287.  -i-do-,  N.  -i-du-8  (202),  denotes  a  state,  and  usually  has  a  parallel 
verb  in  -Sre  (368) :  cal-ido-,  N.  cal-idu-8,  warm  (cf.  cale-re) ;  call-idu-s, 
knowing  {d,  cidl8-rc) ;  nit-idu-s,  shining  (cf.  niti-re) ;  rarely  in  -ere  :  cup- 
idu-8,  desirous  (cf.  cupe-re) ;  flu-idu-s,  liquid  (cf.  flue-re) ;  rap-idu-s,  >4«r- 
ried  (cf.  ra^-re).  -i-do-  becomes  -i-di-  in  vir-idi-a,  green  (cf.  virC-re). 
-do-  sometimes  occurs  in  denominatives :  herbi-du-8,  grassy  (herbS-). 
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288.  -un-do-  (-en-do-),  N.  -un-du-s  (-en-du-s)  is  the  suffix  of  the 
gerundive,  which  was  orieinaHy  neither  active  nor  passive  (2238).  In  a  few 
words  from  reflexives,  which  have  become  adjectives,  it  has  a  reflexive  or 
active  meaning :  iSb-undo-,  N.  iSb-undu-s,  giiding^  slipping  (iSbi) ;  ori- 
undu-8,  arising  (oriri);  scc-undu-s, /<?//(£w/«f  (sequi);  volv-endu-s,  r^/- 
ing  (volvi). 

289.  -bun-do-,  N.  -bun-du-s  (202),  has  the  meaning  of  an  exaggerated 
present  participle:  frem-ebundo-,  N.  frem-ebundu-s,  muttering  away 
(Vfrem-,  roar)\  trtm-ehundu-s,  ail  in  a  ^uUer  (^t  rem-,  quiver) ;  fur- 
ibundu-s,  ^^/ TI///A  rage  (^fur-,  rave)  ;  c^ntibn^-bundji^Sy  spea/ring  a  speec/i 
(c5nti5n9-ri) ;  minita-bundu-s,  breathing  out  threatenings  (minita-rl) ;  viti- 
bundu-s,  forever  doefging  (vita-re). 

ago.  -cun-do-,  N.  -cun-du-s,  denotes  permanent  quality :  fa-cundo-,  N. 
fa-cundu-s,  eloquent  (^fa-,  speak)  \  ira-cundu-s,  choleric  (ira-sci);  iQ- 
Cundu-S,  pleasant f  interesting  (^  iuv-,  help), 

II.    WITH    A    PASSIVE    MEANING. 

291.  The  suffixes  -li-,  -ti-li-,  -bill-,  -tivo-,  -no-,  and 
-mino-,  are  used  to  form  adjectives  with  2i  Passive  meaning:  as, 

Stem.  Nominative.  From. 

f  ac-ili-  f  acilis,  easy  to  do  ^ia.  c-,  do 

duc-tili-  ductilis,  ductile  V  d  u  c-,  draw 

ama-bili-  amabilis,  lovable  ama-re,  lave ' 

mag-no-  mag^us,  great  ^  m  a  g-,  increase 

(i.)     -11-  (N.  -U-s) ;  -ti-li-,  -bili-  (N.  -tl-U-s.  -bili-s). 

292.  -i-li-,  N.  -i-li-s  (202),  denotes  passive  capability:  f ac-ili-,  N.  fac- 
ili-8,  easy  to  do{yliB.  C-,  do) ;  f  rag-ili-s,  breakable^  frail  (V  f  r  a  g-»  break) ;  hab- 
ili-s,  managealfle,  liandy  (V  h  ab-,  hold)  \  ntib-ili-s,  marriageable  Wn  Q  b-,  veil), 

293.  -ti-li-,  N.  -ti-li-s,  or  -si-li-,  N.  -si-li-s  (iw),  denotes  capability  or 
quality :  as,  duc-tili,  N.  duc-tili-s,  capable  of  being  drawn  outj  ductile  (^  d  u  C-, 
draw)  ;  fis-sili-s,  cleavable  (Vf  id-,  split) ;  ra-sili-s,  scraped  (Jrad-,  scrape). 
Rarely  active:  as,  itj^yJXx'^^ productive  (Jfer-,  bear) 

294.  -bill-,  N.  -bili-s  (202),  denotes  passive  capability  like  -i-li-,  but  is  far 
more  common :  horr-ibili-s,  exciting  a  shudder  (cf.  horrS-re) ;  ama-bili-s, 
lovable  (ama-re);  flS-bili-s,  lamentable  (Vfl8-,  weef).  Rarely  active:  as, 
sta-bili-s,  thxtt  can  stand  (^  s  t  a-,  stand)  \  penetra-bili-8,  piercing  (penetra- 
re).    -ti-bili-  (153),  passive,  rare  :  flexibili-s,_;f<fJc/(5/^  (Vf  1  ec-,  bend), 

295.  -tivo-,  N.  -tivu-s,  denotes  the  way  a  thing  originated :  as,  cap- 
tivu-s,  captive  (V c a p-,  take) ;  sta-tivu-s,  set  [^^X a-,  set), 

(2.)     -no-  (N.  -nu-s);  -mino-  (N.  -minn-s). 

296.  -no-,  N.  -nu-8,  an  old  passive  participle  suiBx,  denotes  result: 
mag-nu-s  (enlarged)^  great  (V  m  a  g-,  great) ;  va-nu-s,  vain  (V  v a  c-,  empty). 
Neuter  as  substantive:  d5-nu-m,  gift  (VdO-,  give).  Sometimes  active: 
eg6-nu-s,  needy  (egC-re,  192). 
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The  Adjective:  Appurtenance.     [297-304. 

agj.  -mino-,  an  old  passive  participle  suffix,  is  found  in  the  second  person 
plural  of  the  passive  verb :  regi-minl  (sc  estis),  being  ruled  (are  ye) ;  sub- 
junctive, regS-minI  (regere).  The  nominative  singular  with  -s  lost,  -mino, 
IS  rarely  found  in  the  second  and  third  person  singular  imperative  of  depo- 
nents :  as,  prSgredi-mino,  step  forward  tkou  (prOgredi).  -mino-  or  -mno- 
is  further  found  in  a  few  substantives:  as,  alu-mnu-8,  nurseling  (Val-, 
nurse). 

(B.)    DENOMINATIVES. 

298.  Denominative  adjectives  may  be  divided  into  such  as  denote : 
I.  Material  or  Resemblanee.  II.  Appurtenance:  implying  sometimes  posses- 
sion^ oittu  fitness^  conformity^  character  ^  ox  origin.  III.  Supply.  IV.  Diminu- 
tives.   V.  Comparatives  and  Superlatives  ;  a  few  of  these  are  primitive. 

I.    MATERIAL   OR    RESEMBLANCE. 

299.  The  suffixes  -eo-  and  -n-eo-  are  used  to  form  adjectives 
denoting  Material  or  Reumblanu :  as, 

Stem.  Nominative.  From. 

aur-eo-  aureus,  golden  auio-,  N.  aurum,  gold 

ahC-neo-  ahSneus,  bronze  *ahes-,  N.  aes,  bronae 

300.  -co-,  N.  -eu-s:  aur-eo-,  N.  aur-eu-s,  golden,  all  gold,  as  good  as 
gold  (auro-);  ferr-eu-s,  iron  (fcrro-) ;  pulver-eu-s,  all  dust  (pmver-) ; 
virg^-eu-s,  girlish  (virgin-). 

301.  -n-eo-,  N.  -n-eu-8 :  ahC-neu-s,  bronte  (*ahe8-.  acs-) ;  quer- 
neu-s,  oaktn  (quercu-).  -no-  is  usually  poetical:  as,  ebur-nu-s,  ivory 
(ebur-);  quer-nu-s,  oaken  (quercu-).  -S-neo-,  N.  -a-neu-s :  miscell- 
Sneu-8,  mixed  (misceUo-). 

IL    APPURTENANCE. 

302.  The  suffixes  -o-,  -io-,  -vo- ;  -time-,  -li-,  -no- ;  -bri-, 
-cri-,  -tri- ;  -co-,  -ti-,  -si-,  are  used  to  form  adjectives  denoting 
Belonging  to:  as, 


Stem. 

Kominative. 

From. 

rCg-io- 

rSgius,  kingly 

reg-,N.  rex,  ^iVi^ 

mari-timo- 

maritimus,  of  the  sea 

marl-,  N.  mare,  sea 

r8g-5U- 

rCgaiis,  of  a  king 

rig-,  N.  rex,  king 

can-tno- 

cai^us,  of  a  dog 

can-,  N.  canis,  dog 

mulie-bri- 

muliebris,  womanly 

mulier-,  N.  mulier,  woman 

civi-co- 

civicus,  citizen^s 

civi-,  N.  civis,  citizen 

(1.)     -o-  (N.  -n-«),  -io-  (N.  -iu-a),  -vo-  (N.  -vu-»). 

303.  -0-,  N.  -u-s :  decOr-o-,  N.  dec5r-u-8,3«^^wim^(decdr-);  can5r-u-8, 
melodious  (canfir-) ;  pervius,  passable  (via-). 

304.  -io-  is  one  of  the  commonest  suffixes,  and  is  often  added  to 
other  suflixes  ;  thus :  -o-io-,  -io-io- ;  -t5r-io-  (-sor-io-)  ;  -£r-io-. 
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305-3^5-]  Words:  Formation. 


305.  -io-,  N.  -iu-s:  rEg-io-,  N.  i^^Am-s^  0/ ox  like  a  /t/wf  (rtg-);  patr- 
iu-s,  0/  a  father  (patr-).  Here  belong  many  gentile  names  :  as,  SS8t-iu-s 
(Sexto-).  These  are  used  with  substantives  as  adjectives :  as,  iSx  Corn6l-ia, 
iSx  Itil-ia.  Furthermore  patrial  adjectives:  as,  Corinth-iu-s,  Corinthian 
(Corintho-).  In  some,  consonant  -io-  is  used :  plSb€-iu-8,  of  the  commons 
(plSbC-).    -io-  is  rare  in  primitives  :  ezim-iu-s,  select  (ex,  Vein-,  Uike), 

J 06.  -c-io-,  N.  -c-iu-s  (20a) :  aedili-cio,  N.  aedili-ciu-s,  of  an  aedile 
ill-) ;  patr-iciu-s,  of  the  fathers  (patr-) ;  later-iciu-s,  of  brick  (later-). 

307.  -ic-io-,  N.  -ic-iu-s:  nov-icio-,  N.  nov-iciu-s,  new,  new-comer 
(novo-);  nStai-iciu-s,  birthday's  (nfitSi-);  caement-iciu-s,  rubble  (cae- 
mento-).  Usually  suffixed  to  perfect  participles  to  denote  the  quality 
derived  from  the  past  act:  condttCt-4ciu-8,  hired  (conducto-);  trSlSt- 
iciu-s,  transferred  (trSUSto-). 

308.  -t6r-io-,  N.  -t5r-iu-8,  or  -sOr-io-,  N.  -85r-iu-s,  from  the  agent 
(205)  in  -t5r-  (-85r-),  is  the  commonest  ending  with  -io-  :  impera-t5rio-, 
N.  imperS-t5riu-s,  of  a  commander  (imperatSr-).  The  neuter,  as  substan- 
tive, denotes  the  place  where  (266):  audi-tOriu-no,  lecture-room  (audit5r-) ; 
d6vor-85riu-m,  inn  (dEvors5r-). 

309.  -5r-io-,  N.  -5r-iu-s,  very  common,  is  chiefly  added  to  substan- 
tives: as,  agr-firio-|  N.  agr-Iriu-8,  of  land  {aLgro-).  Often  as  substan- 
tive :  not-Sriu-s  (265),  stenographer  (notS-) ;  aer-Sriu-m  (266),  treasury 
(aer-) ;  sSmin-Sriu-m,  nursery  (aSmin-) ;  bell-Sria,  ^Xmx^X^  goodies,  bonbons 
(bello-). 

310.  -X-VO-,  N.  -i-vu-s  (202) :  tempest-ivu-s,  seasonable  (tempestSt-, 
126) ;  aest-ivu-8,  summer's  (acstSt-). 

(2.)     -timo-  (N.  -timu-s);  -li-  (N.  -U-s) ;  -no-  (N.  -nu-s). 

311.  -timo-,  N.  -timu-8  (202),  for  an  older  -tumo-  (78):  mari-timo-, 
N.  mari-timu-s,  of  the  sea  (man-) ;  fini-timu-s,  of  the  border  (fini-) ; 
rCg-itimu-s,  laivful  (I5g-). 

312.  -U-  N.  -li-s:  humi-li-,  N.  humi-U-s,  lowly  (humo-)  ;  but 
almost  always  in  denominatives  -U-  is  preceded  by  a  long  vowel  (202), 
usually  -a-  or  -i-,  thus:  -a-li-  (-a-ri-),  -Ml;  -e-U-,  -u-U-. 

313.  -5-li-,  N.  -5-li-s:  r6g-ali-,  N.  rSg-Sli-s,  kingly  (r€g-) ;  decemvir- 
5li-s,  of  a  decemvir  (decemviro-) ;  i^t-^i-s,  fated  (fato-) ;  t-Sli-s,  such  (stem 
to-,  that) ;  qu-Sli-8,  as  (quo-),  -fi-ri-,  N.  -a-ri-s,  is  used  for  -ili-  if  an  1 
precedes  (154) :  as,  mol-ari-,  N.  mol-Sri-8,  of  a  mill  (mola-) ;  milit-ari-s, 
of  a  soldier  (mllit-).  Neuters  in  -Sli-  and  -ari-  often  become  substantives 
(Goo):  fdc-3le,  neckcloth  (fauci-);  anim-al,  breathing  thing  (animS-) ; 
calc-ar,  spur  (calci-). 

» 

314.  -i-li-,  N.  -i-li-s :  civ-xli-,  N.  civ-ili-s,  of  a  citizen  (civi-) ;  pucr- 
ili-8,  boyish  (puero-).  The  neuter,  as  substantive,  sometimes  denotes  the 
place  where  (266) :  ov-ile,  sheepf^ld  (ovi-). 

315.  -8-li,  N.  -8-li-s :  fidC-li-,  N.  fide-li-8,  faithful  (fid6-) ;  crlid.«i-8, 
rr«^/ (crQdo-) ;  patni-Cli-s,  cousin  (patruo-^.  -ll-li-,  N.  -Q-h-s:  tribH-li-, 
N.  triba-li-s,  tribesman  (tribu-). 
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Tke  Adjective:   Appurtenance.     [316-327. 


316.  The  old  participle  suffix  -no-  (296)  is  sometimes  added  at 
once  to  noun  stems,  sometimes  to  other  suffixes  :  thus,  -a-no^,  -i-no- ; 
-ti-no-,  -ti-ao- ;    -er-no-,  -ur-no-. 

317.  -no-,  N.  -nu-8,  is  added  to  stems  formed  with  the  comparative 
suffix  -ero-  or  -tero-  (347),  denoting  place:  super-no-,  N.  8uper-nu-s, 
above;  inter-nu-s,  internal  (inter)  ;  exter-nu-s,  outside;  so,  also,  alter- 
nu-s,^^^  other  (altero-) ;  and  to  a  very  few  substantives :  as,  pater-nu-s, 
fatherly  (patr-) ;  fr2ter-nu-s,  brotherly  (frStr-) ;  vSr-nu-s,  of  spring  (v6r-). 
Also  to  cardinals,  making  distributives :  as,  bi-ni,  two  by  two  (for  *duini, 
duo-,  1 18). 

318.  -a-no-,  N.  -S-nu-8  (202):  arc-Sno-,  N.  arc-Snu-s,  secret  (arcS-) ; 
ROm-Slnu-s,  0/  Rotne  (R5m9-);  mOnt-Snu-s,  0/ a  mountain  (mdnti-) ; 
oppid-Snu-s,  </ <i  town  (oppido-).  -i-Sno-:  CicerGn-iano-,  N.  CicerSn- 
i9nu-8,  Cicerffs.  Rarely  -S-neo- :  mediterr-Sneu-s,  midland  (medio-, 
terra-). 

319.  -i-no-,  N.  -i-nu-3  (202):  mar-ino-,  N.  mar-inu-s,  of  the  sea; 
repent-inu-8,  sudden  (repenti-) ;  ofcenest  added  to  names  of  livmg  beings: 
as,  can-inu-s,  of  a  dog  (can-) ;  div-inu-s,  of  a  god  (divo-) ;  ali-6nu-8, 
others^  (alio-,  105).  Also  to  proper  names:  as,  Plaut-ino-,  N.  Plaut- 
inu-s,  of  Plautus  (PlautS-) ;    Alp-inu-s,  Alpine  (Alpi-). 

320.  -ti-no-,  N.  -ti-nu-s,  is  used  in  some  adjectives  of  time :  cras-tinu-8, 
to-morrcrw's  (crBs-) ;  diQ-tinu-s,  lasting  (did);  pris-tinu-s,  of  aforetime  (pri-, 
prae). 

321.  -ti-no-,  N.  -ti-nu-s,  is  used  in  a  few  words  of  place  and  time :  intes-tino-, 
N.  intes-tinu-s,  inward  (intus) ;  vesper-tinu-s,  at  eventide  (vespero-,  94)* 

322.-8-  before  -no-  becomes  -r-  (116):  hodier-no-,  N.  hodier-nu-s,  ^/ 
/<^</ajv  (hodii,  •hodi«s-);  diur-no-,  N.  diur-nu-s,  of  the  day  (dius-);  and 
-urno-,  regarded  as  a  compound  suffix,  is  found  in  difit-umo-,  N.  diQt-umu-s, 
lasting  (•diQto-) ;  noct-umu-s,  of  the  night  (nocti-).  -t-emo-,  N.  -t-emu-s, 
IS  rare :  hes-tcrnu-s,  yester  (*heso-) ;  8empi-ternu-s,  everlasting  (semper). 

(3.)     -bri-,  -cri-,  -tri-  (N.  -ber  or  -brl-s.  &c.). 

323.  -bri-,  N.  -ber  or  -bri-s  :  salQ-bri-,  N.  salti-ber,  healthy  (salGt-) ; 
mulie-bn-8,  womanly  (mulier-). 

324.  -cri-,  N.  -cer  or  -cri-s  (202) :  volu-cri-,  N.  volu-cer,  winged 
(•volo-, /y;/Tf ) ;  medio-cn-s,  »»i<A///«^  (medio-). 

3?5-  -tri-,  N.  -ter  or  -tri-s:  eques-tri-,  N.  cques-tcr,  of  horsemen 
(equit-,  152);  s6m5s-tri-s,  of  six  months  (sex,  m€n8-).  -es-tri-  is  used  in  a 
few  words:  camp-ester,  of  fields  (campo-);  silv-estri-s,  of  woods  (silva-). 

(4.)     -CO-  (N.  -ou-s) ;  -ti-,  -si-  (N.  -s,  -si-s). 

326.  -00-  is  often  suffixed  to  -ti-,  sometimes  to  -es-ti- ;  thus : 
-tl-00-,  -OB-ti-OO-. 

*3a7«  -co-»  N.  -cu-s :  civi-co-,  N.  civi-cu-s,  of  a  citizen  (civi-) ;  belli- 
cu-8,  of  war  (bello-);  vili-cu-s,  Azi/i^  (villa-),  -a-co-,  -i-co-,  -Q-co- 
(202):  mera-cu-s,  ami-cu-s,  anti-cu-s,  apri-cu-s,  posti-cu-s,  pudi-cu-s, 
cada-cu-s.  -ti-co-,  N.  -ti-cu-s:  rfls-tico-,  N.  T^^-ticU'S,  of  the  country 
(rQs-).  -es-ti-co-,  N.  -es-ti-cu-s:  dom-esticu-s,  of  a  house  (domo-, 
domu-). 
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328-336']  Words:  Formation. 

328.  -ti-  or  -si-  denotes  belonging  to  a  place  ;  usually  >ft-ti-, 
rl-ti-,  -e«-ti-,  -en-ti-;  -en-si-,  or  -i-en-si-. 

329.  -ti-,  N.  -s:  TXbur-ti-,  N.  Tibur-s,  Tilmrtine  (Tibur-).  -ft-ti-: 
qu5i-ati-,  N.  xa^hi-^-^^  what  countryman?  (qu5io-) ;  KnXi-^"^^  of  Antium 
(Antic-);  o^\XTSi'\Xh:^^  good  men  aitd  true  {o^Xxmo-).  -I-ti-:  Samn-iti-, 
N.  Samn-i-8,  Samnian  (Samnio-).  -en-tU:  VSi-enti-,  N.  VCi-Cn-s, 
of  Vet  {y^xQ"),  -es-ti-|  N.  -es-ti-s:  agr-esti-,  'S .  tL^'^sli-^i  of  (he  fields 
(agro-);  cael-esti-s,  heavenly  (caelo-). 

330.  -Cn-8i-,  N.  -Sn-8i-8  (202),  from  appellatives  of  place  or  proper 
names  of  place:  castr-Snsi-,  N.  castr-Snsi-s,  of  a  camp  (castro-);  circ- 
Cnsi-s,  of  the  circus  (circo-) ;  Hispfini-Cnsi-s  (temporarily)  of  Spain, 
-i-€nsi- :   Karthagin-iSnsi-s,  of  Carthage  (KarthSgin-). 

III.    SUPPLY. 

331.  The  suffixes  -to-  or  -Qso-  are  used  to  form  adjec- 
tives denoting  Supplied  or  Furnished  with :  as, 

Stem.  Nominativb.  From. 

barba-to-  barbStus,  bearded  barbS-,  N.  barba,  beard 

ann-9so-  ^nrAsMS^  full  of  years  anno-,  N.  annus,  ^^Air 

(i.)     -to-  (N.  -tu-s)  ;  -len-to-  (N.  -len-tu-s). 

332.  -to-,  the  perfect  participle  suflfix,  is  sopietimes  added  at 
once  to  a  noun  stem,  sometimes  to  other  suffixes,  thus  :  -Sto-,  -ito-, 
-5to-,  -llto-,  -onto-,  -lento-. 

333.  -to-,  N.  -tu-s:  onu8-to-,  N.  onus-tu-8,  loaded  (onus-);  vetus- 
tH'^  full  of  years  (*vetU8-,  year)\  ids-tu-s, /vx/  (iQs-);  hones-tu-8, 
honourable  {*honeS')\  ffines-tu-s,  deadlv  (fQnes-).  -S-to-:  barb2-tu-8, 
bearded  (barbS-);  aent-3ltu-8,  toothed  (dcnti-) ;  -i-to-:  auri-tu-s,  long- 
eared  (auri-) ;  -G-to-:  comQ-tu-s,  horned  (comu-).  -cn-to-,  N.  -en-tu-s : 
cru-ento-,  N.  cru-entu-s,  all  gore  (•crucnti-,  •crufre).  As  substan* 
live,  arg-entu-m  (white  metal)^  silver  (*argenti-,  *argSre,  be  white)  \ 
flu-enta,  plural,  streams  (fluenti-). 

334.  The  neuter  of  stems  in  -to-,  as  a  substantive,  denotes  the  place 
where  something,  generally  a  plant,  is  found  (266):  arbus-tu-m,  z/Z/r/^^zr^ 
(arbos-);  commonly  preceded  by  -8-,  forming  -8-to-  (202),  usually  plural: 
dtlm-eta,  thorn-thichets  (dUmo^) ;  muTt'^tait  myrtle-groves  (murto-). 

335.  -len-to-,  N.  -len-tu-s  (202) :  vino-lento-,  N.  vino-lentu-s, 
drunken  (vino-):  sanguin-olentu-s,  all  blood  (sanguin-);  IQcu-lentu-s, 
bright  (IQci-,  108);  pulver-ulentu-s,  dusty  (pulvcr-).  A  shorter  form 
-lenti-  is  rare :  vi-olenti-,  N.  vi-olCn-s,  violent  (vi-);  op-ulCn-s;  rrVA  (op-) 

(2.)      -6S0-   (N.   -Ssu-s). 

336.  -5bo-  (sometimes  -5&80-,  -9mo-),  N.  -Ssn-a,  full  ofy  is 
very  common  indeed.  -5so-  is  sometimes  attached  to  other  suffixes, 
thus:  -C-5BO-,  -ul-5so-, -Qo-ul-OBO-. 
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The  Adjective:   Comparison.     [337"343- 


337.  -Gso-,  N.  -5su-s:  ann-5so-,  N.  axai'-^\X'-s,  full  0/ years ;  f5nii- 
5nsu-s,  form-5s8U-s  or  f5nn-5su-s,  shapely  (forma-) ;  pcricul-Osu-s,  wiih 
danger  fraught  (periculo-) ;  mGr-58U-s,  priggish,  cross  (mSr-) ;  calamit- 
^\x-s,  full  of  damage  (calaiiiitat-,  126);  superstiti-5su-8,  superstitious 
(superstitiSn-,  126) ;  frOctu-Gsu-s,  fruitful  (friictu-,  97) ;  mont-u5su-s, 
full  of  mountains  (mSnti-,  202);  cQri-Ssu-s,  ^//  of  care  (cflra-) ;  labor- 
i56u-8,  toilsome  (labSr-,  202). 

338.  -C-dso-,  N.  -C-58U-8 :  belli-cOso-.  N.  belli-c5su-S,  warlike 
0-,  belUco-).  -ul-5so-,  N.  -ul-58u-s :  formId-ul5so-,  N.  formid- 
ul9su-s,  terrible  (formidin-,  126).  -fic-ul-580-,  N.  -iic-ul-5su-s :  met- 
Gculoso-,  N.  met-Clcul9su*s,  skittish  (metu-). 

IV.    DIMINUTIVES. 

339.  Diminutives  are  formed  from  adjectives,  as  from  sub- 
stantives (267). 

-I0-,  N.  -lu-s :  aureo-lo-,  N.  aureo-Iu-s,  all  gold,  of  precious  gold,  of 
red  red  gold,  good  as  gold  (aureo-) ;  ebrio-lu-s, //]^jy  (ebrio-)  ;  parvo-lu-s, 
or  parvu-lu-s,  smallish  (parvo-) ;  frigidu-lu-s,  chillv  (frigido-) ;  vet-ulus, 
little  old  (vet-);  tenellu-Iu-s,  soft  and  sweet  (tenello-,  tenero-);  pulchel- 
lus,  sweet  pretty  (pulchro-);  bei-lu-8,  bonny  (bono-) ;  novel-lu-s,  newborn 
(*novolo-,  novo-),  -culo-,  N.  -culu-8:  pauper-culo-,  N.  pauper-culu-s, 
poarish  (pauper-);  levi-culu-s,  someiuhat vain  (levi-). 

340.  A  peculiar  class  of  diminutives  is  formed  by  adding  -culo-  to  the  compara- 
tive stem  -IU8-  (346):  as,  nitidius-culo-,  N.  nitidiu8-culu-s,  a  irifie  sleeker 
(nitidiu8-) ;  longius-culu-8,  a  bit  longer  (longiu8-). 

341.  Adverts  sometimes  have  a  diminutive  form  :  as,  belli,  charmingly:  paul- 
lulum,  a  little  bit;  meliusculS,  a  bit  better  (340). 


V.    COMPARATIVES    AND    SUPERLATIVES. 

342.  Comparatives  and  superlatives  are  usually  formed  from  the  stem 
of  the  positive ;  as,  dignior,  worthier,  diraisaimua,  worthiest,  from  digno-, 
stem  of  dignus  (102).  A  few  are  formed  directly  from  roots :  thus,  maior, 
greater,  and  maximus,  greatest,  are  formed  from  the  Vmag-,  and  not 
from  magno-,  stem  of  magnus. 

(l.)      COMPARATIVE  -iOF,   SUPERLATIVE  -issimUS. 

343.  The  nominative  of  comparative  adjectives  ends 
usually  in  -ior,  and  that  of  superlatives  in  -issimus : 
thus, 

Comparative.  Superlative. 


Masc. 
-ior 

Positive. 

altus,  hi^hy 

tristiSy  sad^ 


Fem. 
-ior 


Neut.  Masc.  Fem.  Neut. 

-iu8  -isaimus     -issima     -i88inium 

Comparative.  Superlative. 

altior,  highcTy         altissimus,  highest 
tristior,  sadder^      tristissimus,  saddest. 
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344-352.]  Wards:  Fannatioft. 


(2.)     SUPERLATIVE  -rimUS. 

344.  Adjectives  with  the  nominative  in  -er  have  the  nominative 
of  the  superlative  like  the  nominative  of  the  positive  with  -rimoa 
added  (350):  as, 

Positive.  Comparative.  Superlative. 

pauper, /(N7r,  paupcrior, /<wrr,  pauperrimus»/^r^j/. 

acer,  sharpy  Scrior,  sharper,  Scerrimus,  sharpest. 

mStlirrimus  occurs  once  (Tac),  for  mStarissimus,  positive  mfttQrus,  ripe, 

(3.)    superlative  -Hmus. 

345.  humilis,  difficilis,  and  facilis, 
similis,  dissimilis,  and  gracilis, 

have  the  nominative  of  the  superlative  in  -limus,  following  1  of  the  stem  (350) :  as, 
Positive.  Comparative.  Superlative. 

humilis,  lawly^  humilior,  lowlier,  humillimus,  lowliest. 

THE  COMPARATIVE  SUFFIX. 

346.  The  comparative  suffix  is  -i5s-,  which  becomes  in  the  singular, 
nominative  masculine  and  feminine,  -ior  (116;  59),  neuter  nomina- 
tive and  accusative,  -iuJi  (59)  ;  in  all  other  cases  -i5r-  (116). 

347.  Other  comparative  suffixes  are  -ro-  or  -ero-,  and  -tro-  or  -tero-, 
used  in  a  few  words,  principally  designating  place :  as,  sup-eri,  ilu  upper  ones, 
infer!,  tlu  neiJur  ones ;  ex-teri,  outsiders,  poster!,  after-generations ;  alter,  the 
other;  uter,  whether^  which  of  the  two?  (for  *quo-ter,  quo-);  dexter,  right, 

348.  Some  words  designating  place  have  a  doubled  comparative~suiiix,  -er-i5r-, 
or  -ter-i5r- :  as,  sup-er-ior,  upper,  inferior,  hwer.  ci-ter-ior,  hither, 
dSterior  {lower),  worse,  exterior,  outer,  interior,  inner,  posterior,  hinder, 
after,  dlterior,  furtJur,  dexterior,  more  to  the  right,  -is-tro-  is  used  in 
two  words  which  have  bcicome  substantives:  min-is-ter  {inferior),  servant,  and 
magister  {superior),  master. 

THE  SUPERLATIVE  SUFFIX. 

349.  The  common  superlative  suffix  is  -issimo-,  nominative  -IbsI- 
mus,  for  an  older  -iasumo-,  nominative  -issumus  (78). 

350.  In  some  words,  -time-  is  added  to  the  last  consonant  of  the  positive 
stem,  and  the  t  is  assimilated  to  preceding  r  or  1  (344,  345):  as,  Scer-rimo-,  N. 
ftcerrimus;  humil-limo-,  N.  humillimus. 

3^1.  The  suffix  -time-  is  further  used  in  a  few  root  superlatives :  ci-timu8, 
dextimus,  extimus,  intimus,  optimus,  postumus,  and  Qltimus;  and 
-simo-  in  mSximus,  pessimus,  and  proximus. 

352.  The  sufiix  -mo-  or  -imo-  is  used  in  sum-mo-,  N.  summus,  highest 
vSUp);  min-imo-,  N.  minimus,  least;  primus,  ^rj/,  septimus.  seventh, 
decimus,  tenth,  -mo-  or  -imo-  is  attached  to  -iOs-  in  plQrimus  for  •plo- 
iOs-imus  {fullest),  most ;  and  to  -rS-  or  -trC-,  a  modified  -ro-  or  -tro-,  in 
8upr6mus,  extrSmus,  and  postrSmus. 


% 
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The  Adjective:   Comparison.     [353~358. 


PECULIARITIES   OF   COMPARISON. 

353-  Some  ()ositives  have  a  comparative   or  superlative,  or 
both,  from  a  different  form  of  the  stem :  such  are, 
frtkgi,  thrifty,  frflgaiior,  fxUgfilissimus. 

nCquam,  naugJay,  nCquior,  nCquissimus. 

\yxv^Ti\^,  young,  iQnior,  (nfltQ  minimus), 

senex,  old,  senior,  (nfltQ  mflximus). 

mflgnus,  jgTTo/,  mSior,  mflximus  (351). 

beneficus,  kindly,  beneficentior,        beneficentissimus. 

honSrificus,  complimentary,      honOrificentior,     honOrificentissimus. 
mflgnificus,  j^ran^,  magnificentior,     mflgnificentissimus. 

354.  tuvenior,  younger,  is  late  (Sen.,  Plin.,  Tac.)>  benevol€ns,  kindly, 
benevolentior,  benevolentissimus,  and  maledicSns,  abusive,  maledicen- 
tior  (once  each.  Plaut.),  maledicentissimus,  have  usually  as  positive  benevo- 
lus  and  maledicus  respectively. 

355.  Some  positives  have  a  comparative  or  superlative,  or  both, 
from  a  wholly  different  stem :  such  are, 

\imxa%,  good,  melior,  optimus  (331). 

malus,  ^^,  pCior,  pessimus  (351). 

multus,  much,  plQs  (sing.  Ne.  only),  plQrimus  (352). 

parvus,  lUile,  minor,  minimus  (352). 

parvus  has  rarely  parvissimus. 

356.  Four  comparatives  in  -erior  or  -tcrior,  denoting  place  (348),  have 
two  iorms  of  the  superlative;  the  nominative  masculine  singular  of  the 
positive  is  not  in  common  use  i 

exterior,  extimus  (351),  or  extrSmus  (352),  outermost. 

inferior,  Infimus,  or  imus,  lowest. 

posterior,  postumus  (351),  lastborn,  or  postrCmus  (352),  last, 

superior,  summus  (352),  cr  suprSmus  (352),  highest, 

357.  Six,  denoting  place,  have  the  positive  only  as  an  adverb 
or  preposition : 

cis,  this  side,  citerior  (34S),  citimus  (351),  hitlurest. 

d€,  down,  dSterior  (348),  dSterrimus,  lowest,  worst, 

in,  in,  interior  (348),  intimus,  inmost. 

prae,  be/ore,  prior,  primus  (332),/rj/. 

prope,  near,  propior,  proximus  (351),  nearest. 

His,  beyond,  Gltcrior  (348),  Qltimus  (35i),Ar/^J/. 

Ocior,  STvifter,  Ocissimus,  has  no  positive. 

358.  These  have  a  superlative,  but  no  comparative:  bellus,  pretty,  falsus, 
false,  inclutUS, /am^i/,  mvictUS,  unconquered.  invitus,  unwilling,  meritUS, 
deserving,  novus,  new;  vetus,  veterrimus,  old,  sacer,  sacerrimus,  sacred,^ 
vafcr,  vaferrimus,  slyt  malevolus,  malevolcntissimus  (twlcc,^  Cic),* 
spiteful;  maleficus,  maleficentissimus  (once,  Suet.),  wicked,  mQnificus, 
mQnificentissimus  (inscrr. ;  Cic  oviGt),  generous,  miriiicus,  mirificissimus 
(twice,  Ace.,  Ter.),  strange.    Plautus  has  ipsissumus,  his  very  self. 
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3<g.  Most  primitives  in  -ills  and  -bills  (2^2,  294),  have  a  comparative,  but  no 
superlative ;  but  these  have  a  supNcrlative :  facilis  and  difficilis  (345),  eeisv  and 
kardf  ^XiMs^  useful ;  also  fertilis,  productive,  amabilis,  lovable,  mOoilis, 
movable,  nSbilis,  well  known, 

360.  Many  adjectives  have  no  suffixes  of  comparison,  and  supply 
the  place  of  these  by  magiB,  tnore,  and  maxiine,  wost:  as,  miriu, 
strange,  magis  mirus,  mizimi  miros.  Many  adjectives,  from  their 
meaning,  do  not  admit  of  comparison. 

COMPARATIVE   AND   SUPERLATIVE   ADVERBS. 

361,  Adverbs  derived  from  adjectives  have  as  their  comparative 
the  accusative  singular  neuter  of  the  comparative  adjective ;  the  su- 
perlative is  formed  like  that  of  the  adjective,  but  ends  in  -S:  as, 

alts,  on  high,  altius,  altissamS. 

ficriter,  sharply,  Scrius,  Scerrim6. 

facile,  easily,  facilius,  facillimC. 

36a.  An  older  superlative  ending,  -€d  for  -6,  occurs  in  an  inscription  of  186  b.c.: 
FAciLVMED,  i.e.  facilUmS.  A  few  adverbs  have  superlatives  in  -5  or  -um :  as, 
meritissimS,  most  deservedly;  primO,  ai  first,  primum,  first;  postrCinO, 
ai  last,  postr€mum,/tfr  the  last  time, 

363.  If  the  comparison  of  the  adjective  has  peculiarities,  they  are  retained  in 
the  adverb  likewise :  as,  bene,  well,  melius,  optimS ;  male,  ///,  pSius,  pes- 
simC ;  multum,  much,  plQs,  piadmum ;  mattlr6,  betimes,  matiirius,  matfl- 
rissimS  (Cic,  Plin.),  or  mStQrrim£  (Cic,  Caes.,  Sail.,  Tac).  Ocius,  sivifter, 
no  positive,  OcissimS.  minus,  less,  and  magis,  more,  are  for  *miniu8 
and  *magius.    In  poetry  magis  sometimes  becomes  mage  (71). 

364.  A  few  adverbs  not  derived  from  adjectives  are  compared :  as,  did,  long, 
diutius,  diGtissimS;  saepe,  often,  saepius,  saepissimS ;  nQper,  lately, 
no  comparative,  ndperrime;  secus,  otlurwise,  sCtius,  the  less;  temperi, 
betimes,  temperius,  earlier,  no  superlative. 


(B.)     FORMATION   OF   DENOMINATIVE  VERBS. 

365.  Denominative  •  verb  stems  have  present  infinitives  in 
-5re,  -€re,  or  -ire  (-firi,  -€ri,  or  -iri),  and  are  formed  from 
noun  stems  of  all  endings :    as, 


Verb.  From  Noun. 

fuga-re,  rout  fugl-,  N.  fuga 
loca-re,//(zr^  loco-,  N.  locus 
n5minS-re,  name  n5min-,  N.n5men 
lev5-re,  lighten  levi-,  N.  levis 
sinu9-re,  bend  sinu-,  N.  sinus 
albC-re,  be  white  albo-,  N.  albus 
miserC-ri,/i(^     misero-,  N.  miser 


Verb.  From  Noun. 

fl5r6-re,  blossom  fl5r-,  N.  fids 

sorde-re,  be  dirty  sordi-,  N.  sordCs 

pilni-re,  punish  poeni-,  N.  poena 

condi-re,  season  condo-,  N.  condus 

cust5di-re,  guard  custOd-,  N.  cust5s 

vcsti-re,  dress  vesti-,  N.  vestis 

gtstl-Tt,  fiutter  gestu-,  N.  gestus 
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The   Verb:   Denominatives.      [366-372. 


366.  These  present  verb  stems  are  formed  by  adding  a  suffix  consist- 
ing of  a  variable  vowel,  -o-  or  -u-,  -e-  or  -i-  (for  an  older  -io-  or^  -iu-, 
-ie-  or  -ii-),  to  the  noun  stem.  The  noun  stem  ending  is  often  slightly 
modified,  and  almost  always  contracted  with  the  variable  vowel. 

367.  In  a  half  a  dozen  denominatives  from  stems  in  -u-  the  u  of  the  noun  stem 
remains  without  modification,  and  is  not  contracted  with  the  variable  vowel  (97): 
these  are,  acuere,  sharpen  (acu-),  metuere,  fear^  statuere,  jt/,  tribuere, 
assign ;   arguere,  make  cUar^  bituere,  beat, 

368.  Verbs  in  -Sre  are  bv  far  the  most  numerous  class  of  denomina- 
tives ;   they  are  usually  transitive  ;  but  deponents  often  express  condition,  ^ 
sometimes  occupation  :  as,  domin3ri,  lord  it,  play  the  lard  ;  aqu&ri,  ^  oneself 
water.     Most  verbs  in  -ire  also  are  transitive ;  those  in  -ire  usually  denote 

a  state  :  as,  calCre,  be  warm ;  but  some  are  causative :  as,  monCre,  remind. 

369.  Many  denominative  verbs  in  -are  contain  a  noun  suffix 
which  is  not  actually  found  in  the  noun  itself ;  such  suffixes  are : 
-co-,  -oin-p  -I0-,  -er-,  -ro-,  -to-,  &c. :   as, 

-co-:  albi-cire,  be  white  (•albi-co-);  velli-care,  pluck  (•velli-co-, 
pluckerY  -cin- :  latrO-cinflrl,  be  a  robber  (latrBn-) ;  sermS-cinlri,  dis-^ 
course  (sermdn-).  -I0-:  sritu-lflri,  give  one  joy  (*gritu-lo-) ;  vi-olire, 
harm  (•vi-olo-);  heiu-lSn,  cry  'hJia'  (*heiu-lo-).  -er-:  mod-erSri, 
check  (*mod-es-,  236).  -ro-:  tole-rire,  endure  (•tole-ro-}:  flag-rSlre, 
blax:  (»flag-ro-).  -to-:  debili-tire,  lame  (*debili-to-) ;  dubi-tSre,  doubt 
(•dubi-to-). 

370.  Many  denominatives  in  -ire  are  indirect  compounds  (377), 
often  from  compound  noun  stems  which  are  not  actually  found.  So, 
particularly,  when  the  first  part  is  a  preposition,  or  the  second  is  from 
the  root  f  ac-,  make^  ag-,  drivCy  do^  or  c  ap-,  take :  as, 

opt-tul-Sri,  bear  help  (opitulo-; ;  8uf-fSc-ire,  suffocate  (*8uf-f5c-o-, 
fauci-);  aedi-fic-Sre  {housebuild),  build  (•aedific-  or  •aedifico-,  houses 
bjizlder\\  signi-fic-alre,  give  token  (•signtfico-);  fQm-ig-Slre,  maks  smoke 
('famigo-,  smoker,  fQmo-,  yag-)j  niv-ig-Sre,  sail,  and  rem-ig-2re,  row 
(nivi-,  shi^,  and  rSmo-,  oar)\  mit-ig-Sre,  maks  mild  (miti-);  iSr-ig-Sre, 
commonly  iQr-g-2re,  quarrel  (iQr-);  p11r-ig-9re,  commonly  pQr-g-Ire, 
Chan  (puro-);  gnir-ig-are,  n2rrare,  tell  (gnSro-);  anti-cip-ire,  take 
*^rjAa».'/ (♦anticipo-,  ante,  Jcap-);  oc-cup-flre,  xmir  (*occupo-);  re- 
cup-er-flre,  get  back  (*recupero-). 

371.  Many  verbs  in  -tSre  (-sSre),  or  -tSrl  (-sari),  express 
frequent,  intense,  or  sometimes  attempted  action.  These  are 
called  Frequentatives  or  Intensives ;  they  are  formed  from  per- 
fect participle  stems  ;  but  stems  in  -S-to-  become  -i-to- :  as, 

cant-9re,  sing  (canto-);  cess-flre.  loiter  (cesso-);  amplex-Iri,  rw- 
*rarr  (amplexo-)j  habit-Sre,  live  (habito-);  poUicit-5ri,  make  overtures 
(pollicito-);  dormit-ire,  be  sleepy  (dormito-);  negit-lre,  keep  deftying 
(negato-). 

373.  Some  frequentadves  in  -tire  are  formed  from  the  present  stem 
of  a  verb  in  -ere  ;  the  formative  vowel  before  -tSre  becomes  i ;  as, 

agi-tare,  shake  (agc-re);  flui-tSre,  /loot  (flue-re);  n5sci-t2re,  recog^ 
nixe  (n5sce-re) ;  quaeri-tlre,  keep  seeking  (quaere-re) ;  scisci-tSri,  enquire 
(scisce-re) ;  vendi-tare,  try  to  sell  (vCnde-re). 
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373.  A  few  frequentativcs  add  -ta-  to  the  perfect  participle  stem :  as, 
icti-t&re,   cut  ofien  (5cto-);   facti-tSre,  do  refyeatedly  (facto-);   iCcti- 

tire,  read  again  and  again  (Igcto-);  dncti-tSre,  euioint  often  (GnctO-). 
From  a  frequentative  another  frequentative  is  sometimes  derived :  as,  dict-Sre, 
dictate f  dicti-tare,  keep  asserting  (dicto-). 

374.  Some  verbs  arc  found  only  as  frequentatives :  as,  £^st-3re,  taste 
(•gusto-,  Jgu«-,  taste)\  put-Sre,  think  (puto-,  Jpu-,  cUan)\  aegp^Gt- 
are,  be  ill  (aegnrSto-). 

375.  A  few  verbs  in  -urt5,  -urire,  express  desire;  sudi  are  called  Desidera- 
tives:  as,  Css-urire  or  Cs-urire,  want  to  eat  (edere,  Csse).  A  few  in  -ss5» 
-ssere,  express  earnest  action;  such  are  called  Mediiatives:  as,  lacC-SsG,  lacC- 
SSere,  provoke. 


COMPOSITION. 

376.  In  compounds,  the  fundamental  word  is  usually  the 
second,  which  has  its  meaning  qualified  by  the  first. 

377.  A  Direct  Compound  is  one  formed  directly  from  two  parts:  as, 
c5n-iug-,  N.  cCnitlnz,  yoke-fellow  (com-,  t./,iretkery  V  i  u  g-,  yoke) ;  con- 
iungerc,/p/«  together  (com-,  iungere) ;  an  Indirect  Compound  is  one 
formed  by  the  addition  of  a  suffix  to  a  direct  compound:  as,  itldic-io-,  N. 
iQdicium,  trial  (iCldic-) :  iQdici-re,/i/^<f  (iCldic-). 

378.  A  Real  Compound  is  a  word  whose  stem  is  formed  from  two 
stems,  or  an  inseparable  prefix  and  a  stem,  fused  into  one  stem;  an 
Apparent  Compound  is  formed  by  the  juxtaposition  of  an  inflected  word 
with  another  inflected  word,  a  preposition,  or  an  adverb. 


I.    COMPOSITION    OF    NOUNS. 
(a.)    real  compounds. 

form  op  compounds. 

379.  If  the  first  part  is  a  noun,  its  stem  is  taken :  as,  AhCno-barbus, 
Redieard^  Barbarossa  ;  usually  with  weakening  of  a  stem  vowel  :  as,  QrSiu- 
gena,  Greek-horn  (Gr2io-,  112);  aCni-p€s,  bronzefoot  {T])\  or  sometimes 
with  disappearance  of  a  syllable  (126):  as,  *venSni-ficu8,  venS-ficus, 
poisoner  (venCno-);  or  of  a  vowel  (95):  as,  man-ceps,  contractor 
(manu-) ;  particularly  before  a  vowel  (102):  as,  m9g^-animus,  great- 
souled  (mSgno-).  Consonant  stems  are  often  extended  by  i  before  a 
consonant :  as,  mSri-gerus,  complaisant  (m5r-) ;  or  less  frequently  lose 
a  consonant  (133):   as,  *ifis-dex,  iQ-dex, /wror. 

380.  Stems  in  -s-,  including  those  in  -er-,  -or-  and  -5r-  (236),  are  sometimes 
compounded  as  above  (379):  as,  nemori-vag^s,  woodranger;  honOri-flcus, 
complimentary ;  but  usually  they  drop  the  suffix  and  take  i :  as,  opi-fex,  work- 
man (oper-);  foedi-fragfus,  truce-breaker  (foeder-);  volni-ficus,  ivound- 
ing  (vomer-) ;  mdni-ficus,  generous  (mdner-) :  terri-ficus,  awe-inspiring 
(terrSr-) ;  horri-fer,  dreadful ^  horri-sonus,  awful-sounding  (horrSr-). 
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Composition:    The  Noun.       [381-387. 


381.  The  second  part,  which  often  has  weakening  of  the  vowel  (69), 
is  sometimes  a  bare  root  used  as  a  stem  (199),  oftener  a  root  with  a  forma- 
tive suffix ;  or  a  noun  stem,  sometimes  with  its  stem  ending  modified :  as, 
id-die-,  N.  iudex,y«r<7r  (Vdic-,  declare)  \  causi-dic-o-,  N.  causidicus, 
plea€Ur  (209);  in-gen-io-,  N.  ingenium,  disposition  (Vgen-,  ifeget^  219); 
con-tag-iOn-,  N.  contigiC,  /^i^rJ/n^  togeUur  (Vt9g-,  touchy  22y);  im- 
berb-i-,  N.  imberbis,  beardless  (barba-). 


MEANING  OF  COMPOUNDS. 

382.  Determinatives  are  compounds  in  which  the  second  part 
keeps  its  original  meaning,  though  determined  or  modified  by  the 
first  part.  The  meaning  of  a  determinative  may  often  be  best 
expressed  by  two  words. 

383.  (i.)  The  first  part  of  a  determinative  may  be  an  adjective,  an 
adverb,  a  preposition,  or  an  inseparable  prefix  ;  the  second  part  is  a 
noun  *.  as, 

iSti-fundium,  i.e.  19ti  fundi,  broad  acres ;  piivi-lCgium,  i.e.  priva  l€x, 
special  act;  alti-sonans,  i.e.  altg  sonSns,  high- sounding ;  con-discipulus, 
I.e.  cum  alters  dXszx'pyAMZ^  fellow-pupil ;  per-mSgnus,  i.e.  valdC  mSgnus, 
very  great;  in-dignus,  i.e.  nOn  dignus,  unworthy. 

384.  (2.)  The  first  part  of  a  determinative  may  represent  the  oblique 
case  of  a  noun,  generally  a  substantive  ;  the  second  part  is  a  noun  or  verb 
stem.    These  compounds  are  called  Objectives :  as, 

Accusative  of  direct  object  (1132),  armi-ger,  i.e.  qui  anna  gerit,  armour- 
bearer;  dative  of  indirect  object  (1208),  man-tCle,  i.e.  manibus  tCla, 
hatidkerchief  napkin;  genitive  (1227),  s61-stitium,  i.e.  sOlis  statiO,  solstice ; 
ablative  instrumental  (1300),  tubi-cen,  i.e.  qui  tubScanit,  trumpeter;  loca- 
tive (1331),  TrSiu-gena,  i.e.  Tr5iae  nSltus,  Troy-born;  ablative  locative 
(1350),  nocti-vagU9>  night-wandering;  mGnti-vagus,  mountain-ranging. 

385.  PossESSiVES  are  adjective  compounds  in  which  the  mean- 
ing cf  the  second  part  is  changed.  The  second  part  of  a  posses- 
sive is  always  formed  from  a  substantive,  qualified  by  the  noun, 
adverb,  or  inseparable  prefix  of  the  first  part,  and  the  whole  ex- 
presses an  attribute  which  something  has:  as, 

longi-manus,  longarmsy  long-armed ;  miseri-cors,  tender-hearted  ;  bi-lin- 
guis,  two-tongued;  ro2gn-animus,  greaiheart^  great-hearted;  im-berbis, 
beardless. 

(b.)    apparent  compounds. 

386.  Apparent  Compounds  are  formed : 

387.  (i.)  By  two  nouns  combined,  one  with  an  unchanging  case  ending, 
the  other  with  full  inflections:  as,  aquae-ductus,  aaueduct ;  senStt&s-cOa- 
sultum,  decree  of  the  senate  ;  pater-famili&s,y?<M^  o/a  family  ;  vCri-similis, 
lihe  the  truth;  in  these  words,  ac^uae,  senStCls,  familils,  and  vSri  are 
genitives,  and  remain  genitives,  while  the  other  part  of  the  compound  is 
declinable. 
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388-396.]  Words:  Formation. 


388.  (2.)  By  a  substantive  with  an  adjective  habitually  a^eeing  with 
it,  both  parts  being  declined :  as,  rSs  pQblica,  tke  common-weal ;  rSs  gestae, 
exploits  ;  ids  iQraodum,  oath  ;  pecuniae  repetundae,  money  claim. 

389*  (3-)  By  nouns,  chiefly  substantives,  in  the  same  case  placed  loosely 
side  by  side  and  making  one  idea.  The  two  words  may  be  used  :  {a.)  Copu- 
lativel  :  ^s^  ^'SOl'^-MlzXm^^  iise  and  enjoyment ;  pactum -con  ventuxn,  ^n/^/Vf 
and  covenant ;  duo-decim,  two  and  ten,  ttoelve;  or  {b.)  Appositively  :  one 
word  explaining  the  other  ( 1045) :  as,  lupptter,  yove  the  Father,  for  lovis 
pater ;  lliarspiter,  Alars  the  Father,  for  Mfirs  pater. 

390.  (4.)  From  an  original  combination  o£  an  oblique  case  with  a  prepo- 
sition :  as,  prScSnsul,  proconsul,  from  pr5  c9nsule,/7r  a  consul ;  €gregiu8, 
select,  from  6  grege,  out  of  the  herd;  dSUrus,  astray,  mad,  from  dS  lirS, 
out  of  the  furrcru). 

II.    COMPOSITION    OF    VERBS. 
(a.)       real   COMPvOUNDS. 

391.  Real  Compounds  are  direct  compounds  of  a  verb 
with  a  preposition;  the  root  vowel  or  diphthong  of  the  verb 
is  often  weakened  (69)  :    as, 

per-afi^re,  put  through,  accomplish  ;  ab-igere,  drive  aivay  ;  ex-quirere, 
seek  out.  The  prefix,  which  was  originally  a  separate  adverb  modifying  the 
verb,  is  in  poetry  sometimes  separated  from  the  verb  by  another  word ; 
the  disyllabic  prepositions  in  particular  often  remain  as  juxtaposed 
adverbs  (396). 

392.  Some  prepositions  are  inseparable,  that  is,  used  only  in  composi- 
tion :  ambi-,  round,  an-,  upy  dis-,  in  two,  apart,  por-,  towards,  red-,  re-, 
back,  sCd-,  sC-,  by  oneself,  away :  as,  amb-ire,  ,1^0  round  to ;  an-hClfire, 
breathe  up;  dis-pellere,  drive  apart;  por-rigere,  stretch  forth  ;  red-dere, 
give  back  ;  s6-iungere,  separate, 

(b.)    apparent  compounds. 

393.  Apparent  Compounds  are  formed  by  the  juxtaposi- 
tion of: 

394*  {}')  A  verb  with  a  verb:  faci5  and  fl5  are  added  to  present  stems 
mostly  of  intransitive  verbs  in  -Sre ;  the  -e-  of  the  first  verb  is  sometimes  long,  and 
sometimes  short  (62) :  as,  cal8-facere,  make  warm  (calCre) ;  excand^-facere, 
make  biazs  (candCre);  madS-facere^  make  wet  (madCre).  In  these  apparent 
compounds,  the  accent  of  faci5  remains  the  same  as  in  the  simple  verb:  as, 
calefAcis. 

395.  (2.)  A  substantive  with  a  verb:  as,  anim-advertere,  pay  heed  to,  ani- 
mum  advertere ;  vCnum-dare,  or  vSndere,  sell,  vSnum  dare  ;  vSn-ire, 
be  sold,  vCnum  ire ;  lucri-facere,  make  gain,  lucri  f acere ;  r€  ferre  or 
rC-ferre,  concern. 

^96.  (3.)  An  adverb  with  a  verb :  9a,  citCMTri^^zte,  put  round  ;  satis-f acere, 
satis-dare,  give  satisfaction ;  intro-Ire,  go  inside  ;  m211e,  prefer,  for  magis 
velle ;  nOUe,  be  unrtnlling,  for  n9n  velle ;  ne-scire,  hau-scire,  not  know. 
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Inflection :  The  Noun.  [397"403- 


C.    INFLECTION. 

397.  Inflection  is  the  change  which  nouns,  pronouns,  and 
verbs  undergo,  to  indicate  their  relation  in  a  sentence. 

The  inflection  of  a  noun  or  pronoun  is  often  called  Declension^  and  that 
of  a  verb,  Conjugation. 

(A.)     INFLECTION  OF  THE  NOUN. 

398.  The  noun  or  pronoun  is  inflected  by  attaching 
case  endings  to  the  stem. 

The  endings,  which  are  called  case  endings  for  brevity,  indicate  number 
as  well  as  case,  and  serve  also  to  distinguish  gender  words  from  neuters  in 
the  nominative  and  accusative  singular  of  some  stems,  and  of  all  plurals. 
These  endings  are  nearly  the  same  for  stems  of  all  kinds. 

THE  STEM. 

399*  The  stem  contains  the  meaning  of  the  noun.  Noun  stems 
are  arranged  in  the  following  order:  (i.)  stems  in  -fi-,  in  -o-,  in  a 
consonant,  or  in  -i-;  these  are  sut>stantive,  including  proper  names,  or 
adjective;  (2.)  stems  in  -o-  or  -8-;  these  are  substantive  only,  and 
include  no  proper  names. 

400.  In  some  instances,  a  final  stem  vowel  is  retained  before  a  case  ending  which 
begins  with  a  vowel:  as,  urbi-um,  flcri-a,  cornu-a,  portu-i,  portu-um  (9;) ; 
in  others  the  stem  vowel  blends  inseparably  with  the  vowel  of  the  case  ending  :  as, 
mCnsis  (86),  dominis  (87). 

401 .  Some  nouns  have  more  than  one  form  of  the  stem  :  as, 

sSdCs  (476) ;  femur,  iecur  (489) ;  vSs,  mCnsis  (492) ;  virus,  volgus 
(493) ;  iter,  nix,  senex,  &c.  (500) ;  vis  (518) ;  caedSs  (523) ;  famCs,  plCbCs 
(524) ;  domus  (594) ;  anriportus,  &c.  (595).  Manv  nouns  have  a  consonant 
stem  in  the  singular,  and  an  -1-  stem  m  the  plural :  see  516;  most  substan- 
tives in  -iC-  or  -ti€-  have  a  collateral  form  in  -iS-  or  -tii-  (604).  Some 
adjectives  have  two  different  stems :  as,hilaru8,  hilara,  hilarum,  and  hilaris, 
hiure ;  exanimus  and  exanimis. 


GENDER. 

402.  There  are  two  genders,  Masculine  and  Femi" 
nine.  Masculine  and  feminine  nouns  are  called  Gender 
nouns.     Nouns  without  gender  are  called  Neuter. 

403.  Gender  is,  properly  speaking,  the  distinction  of  sex.  In  Latin,  a 
great  many  things  without  life  are  conceived  of  as  alive,  and  are  masculine 
or  feminine. 
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404-412.]  Words:  Inflection. 

404.  Some  classes  of  substantives  may  be  brought  under  general  heads  of  sig- 
nification, as  below,  like  the  names  of  rivers  and  wmds  (405),  wliich  are  conceived 
of  as  male  divinities,  or  of  plants  (407),  which  are  conceived  of  as  females.  When 
the  gender  caimot  be  determined  thus,  it  must  be  leamcKl  from  the  special  rules  for 
the  several  stems  and  their  nominatives. 

GENDER  OF  SOME  CLASSES  OF  SUBSTANTIVES. 
MASCULINES. 

405.  Names  of  male  beings,  rivers,  winds,  and 
mountains,  are  masculine  :  as, 

Caesar,  Gaius,  Siilla,  men's  names;  pater, /i///^ ;  ems,  master; 
scriba,  scrtvcner ;  Tiberis,  the  Tiber;  Aquil5,  a  Nortfur ;  LClcrStilis, 
Alt,  Lucretilis. 

406.  The  river  names :  AUia.  Dtiria,  Sagra,  LCthC,  and  Styx  are  femi- 
nine. Also  the  mountain  names  AlpCs,  plural,  the  Aifs,  and  some  Greek  names 
of  mountains  in  -a  or  -C  :  as,  Aetna,  Mt.  Etna;  RhodopS,  a  Thracian  range. 
A  few  are  neuter,  as  SOracte. 

FEMININES. 

407.  Names  of  female  beings,  plants,  flowers,  shrubs, 
and  trees,  are  feminine :  as, 

Gaia,  Glycerium,  women's  names;  mSlus,  apple-tree;  quercus,  oak; 
ilex,  holm-oak  ;   abiCs,  /ir. 

408.  Masculine  are:  b5lCtus,  mushroom,  carduus,  thistle^  dtimi,  plural, 
brambles^  intibus,  endive,  iuncus,  rush,  oleaster,  bastard  olive,  rubus, 
bramble,  rumex,  sorrel,  scirpus,  bulrush,  and  rarely  Hcus,  fig.  Also  some 
of  Greek  origin :  as«  acanthus,  amSracus,  asparagus,  arid  crocus.  Neuter 
are :  apium,  parsley,  balsamum,  balsam-tree,  r5bur,  heart  of  oak,  and  some 
names  with  stems  in  -er-  (573). 

MOBILE,  COMMON,   AND  EPICENE  NOUNS. 

409.  Mobile  Nouns  have  different  forms  to  distinguish  sex  :  as,  Itllius, 
a  msLn,  Julius,  IQlia,  a  \irom2.n,  yulia  ;  cervus,  stag,  cerva,  /lind;  socer, 
father-in-law,  socnis,  mother-in-law ;  victor,  conqueror^  victrix,  conqueress. 
Adjectives  'of  three  endings'  (611),  belong  to  this  class. 

410.  Some  nouns  have  one  ending,  but  are  applicable  to  either  sex. 
Such  are  said  to  be  of  Common  Gender:   as,  adulSscCns,  young  man  or 

young  woman ;  dux,  leader;  infSns,  baby,  child;  and  many  other  conso- 
nant stems  or  stems  in  -i-,  denoting  persons.  Adjectives  *of  two  endings  ' 
or  'of  one  ending*  (611),  belong  to  this  class. 

411.  Epicenes  have  one  ending  and  one  grammatical  gender,  though  applicable 
to  animals  of  either  sex.  Thus,  aquila,  eagle,  is  feminine,  though  it  may  denote 
a  he-eagle  as  well  as  a  slie-eagle :  anatSs,  ducks,  feminine,  includes  drakes. 

NEUTERS. 

412.  Infinitives,  words  and  expressions  quoted  or  explained, 
and  letters  of  the  alphabet,  are  neuter:  as, 
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The  Noun:   Case.  [4i3-"4i9' 

vy^ftxt,  ipsum,  mere  living;  isttic  'tace5/  ymr  */  w(m*t  mention;* 
longum  vale,  a  long  goodbye ;  o  Graecum,  Greek  O.  But  the  letters  have 
sometimes  a  feminine  adjective,  agreeing  with  littera  understood. 

VARIABLE  GENDER. 

4x3.  Some  substantives  have  different  genders  in  the  two  numbers; 
the  different  gender  is  sometimes  indicated  by  a  difference  of  stem:  as, 
epulum,  neuter,  epulae,  feminine,  feiist.  See  balneum,  fr€num,  jocus, 
locus,  margarita,  ostrea,  rSstnim,  in  the  dictionary. 


NUMBER. 

414.  There  are  two  numbers,  the  Singular  used  of 
one,  the  Plural  of  more  than  one. 

4x5.  ambS,  bathj  and  duo,  two^  nominative  and  accusative  masculine  and  neuter, 
are  the  only  remnants  of  an  old  Dual  number,  denoting  two. 

416.  Some  substantives,  from  their  meaning,  have  no  plural. 

Such  are:  proper  names:  as,  Cicer5,  Cicero;  RSma,  Rome;  material  and 
abstract  substantives:  as,  oleum,  oil,  vinum,  wine^  iClstitia,  Justice;  and 
gerunds :  as,  regendi,  of  guiding.    For  the  occasional  use  of  the  plural,  1105-xiio. 

417.  Some  substantives,  from  their  meaning,  have  no  singular. 

Such  are :  names  of  persons  of  a  class :  as,  mSi5r€8,  ancestors  ;  superf ,  tAe 
beines  above;  mSnSs,  ghosts;  of  feasts,  sacrifices,  days:  as,  SSturnSllia, /rj/rf^r/ 
of  Saturn ;  kalendae,  first  of  the  month ;  of  things  made  of  parts  or  consisting 
of  a  series  of  acts :  as,  arma,  arms ;  artCls,  Joints  ;  quadrigae,  four-in-hand ; 
exsequiAt,  funeral  rites ;  of  some  places :  as,  Falerii;  V€i;  PompSi;  AthC- 
nae,  Athens;   Alp€s,  the  Alps, 

418.  Some  substantives  have  different  meanings  in  the  two  numbers  :  as, 

aedis,  temple^  aed^s,  house ;  auxilium,  ai^/,  uVLxilitL,  auxiliaries,;  career, 
/a/7,  carcerCs,  race-barriers;  Castrum,  Castle,  castra,  camp;  comitium, 
meeting-place,  comitia,  election ;  c5pia,  abundance,  c5piae,  troops ;  facultSs, 
ability,   faCUltatJs,   wealth;    finis,   end,   finCs,   boundaries;    grltia,  favour, 

gr2tiae,  thanks;  impedimentum,  hindrance,  impedimenta,  baggage; 
ttera  letter  {of  the  alphabet),  Ittterae,  efistU;  rostrum,  beak,  rOstra, 
speaker's  stand.  See  also  aqua,  bonum,  tCrttina,  Iddus,  opera,  pars, 
in  the  dictionary. 

CASE. 

419.  Nouns  have  five  cases^  the  Nominative^  Geni- 
tive^ Dative^  Accusative^  and  Ablative. 

The  nominative  represents  a  noun  as  subject,  the  accusative  as  object ; 
the  genitive  denotes  the  relation  of  of,  the  dative  of  to  or  for,  and  the 
ablative  of  from,  with,  in,  or  by.  But  the  meanings  of  the  cases  are  best 
learnt  from  reading.  All  cases  but  the  nominative  and  vocative  are  called 
Oblique  Cases. 
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420-428.]  Words:  Inflection. 

420.  Town  names  and  a  few  appellatives  have  also  a  case  denoting  the 
place  where,  called  the  Locative,  Masculine  stems  in  -o-  and  some  Greek 
stems  with  other  endings  have  still  another  form  used  in  addressing  a  person 
or  thing,  called  the  Vocative, 

421.  The  stem  of  a  noun  is  best  seen  in  the  genitive;  in  the 
genitive  plural  it  is  preserved  without  change,  except  that  o  of  -o- 
stems  is  lengthened  (56).  In  dictionaries  the  stem  endino:  is  indicated 
by  the  genitive  singular,  thus  :  -ae,  -i,  -is,  -us  (-81),  indicate  respec- 
tively stems  in  -fi-,  -o-,  a  consonant  or  -1-,  -u-,  and  -e-,  as  follows : 

Genitive  Singular.     Genitive  Plural.  Stems  in. 

-ae,  mCnsae,  table  -2rum,  m6nsSl-nim  -S-,  mCnsS-,  N.  mensa 

-i,  domini,  master  -9rum,  dominO-rum  -o-,  domino-,  N.  dominus 

-is,  rCgis,  king  -cons,  um,  r6g-um  -consonant,  rCg-,  N.  r€z 

-is,  civis,  citizen  -ium,  civi-um  -i-,  civi-,  N.  civis 

-lis,  portds,  port  -uum,  portu-um  -u-,  portu-,  N.  portus 

(-€i,  r€I),  thing  (-Crum,  rt-rum)  -5,  r5-,  N.  rts 

4A2.  Gender  nominatives  usually  add  -s  to  the  stem :  as,  servo-s 
or  servu-s,  siavct  rtx  ( 149),  civi-s,  portu-s,  rt-s.  But  stems  in  -ft-  or  in 
a  continuous  consonant  (-1-,  -n-,  -r-,  or  -s-)  take  no  -s:  as,  mCnsa, 
c5nsul,  consul f  flSmen,  special  priest^  agger,  tnoundy  fi^s,  flower. 

I 

423.  Neuters  have  the  nominative  and  accusative  alike  ;  in  the  singular 
the  stem  is  used :  as  n5men,  name ;  or  a  shortened  stem  :  as,  exemplar, 
pattern;  but  stems  in  -o-  take  -m:  as,  aevo-m  or  aevu-m,  «^if.    In  the 

'  plural  -a  is  always  used:   as,  rSgna,  kin^^doms^  nSmina,  comua,  horns. 
For  -s  in  adjectives  'of  one  ending,'  see  612. 

424.  Gender  accusatives  singular  add  -m  to  the  stem:  as,  mCnsa-m, 
servo-m  or  servu-m,  nivi-m,  ship^  portu-m,  die-m.  The  consonant 
stems  have  the  ending  -em :  as,  rSg-em ;  most  substantive  stems  in  -i- 
Rnd  all  adjectives  also  drop  -i-  and  take  -em :  as,  n9v-em,  trist-em,  sad. 
In  the  plural,  gender  stems  add  -s  to  the  accusative  singular  (131):  as, 
m€ns9-s,  serv5-8,  rCgC-s,  nftvi-s  or  n9v6-8,  portd-s,  r6-s. 

425.  The  ablative  singular  usually  ends  in  the  long  vowel  of  the  stem : 
as,  mCnsft,  dominS,  nftvi,  portQ,  rC.  The  ablative  of  consonant  stems 
usually  has  -e  for  an  older  -S:  as,  ^bXt^^  father ;  and  that  of  substantive 
-i-  stems  has  -e  more  commonly  than  -1 :  as,  nSve. 

426.  The  ablative  singular  of  -S-  and  -o-  stems  ended  anciently  in  -fld  and 
-Sd  respectively :  as,  praidad,  preivatod  ;  that  of  consonant  stems  in  -id : 
as,  airid,  covENTioNiD.  But  -d  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  inscriptions  and 
disappeared  early,  first  in  consonant  and  -o-  stems,  and  afterwards  in  -S-  stems  (143). 

427.  The  genitive  plural  adds  -rum  to  -9-,  -o-,  and  -S-  stems:  as, 
mCnsft-rum,  domin5-nim,  r6-rum ;  and  -um  to  consonant  stems,  -i- 
stems,  and  -u-  stems:   as,  rCg-um,  civi-um,  portu-um. 

428.  The  dative  and  ablative  plural  are  always  alike  :  stems  in  -9-  and 
-o-  take  -is,  which  blends  with  the  stem  vowel  (400) :  as,  mCnsis,  dominis; 
other  stems  have  -bus,  before  which  consonant  stems  are  extended  by  i : 
as,  rCgi-bus,  n9vi-bus,  portu-bus  or  porti-bus,  r6-bus. 
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The  Noun:   Stems  in  -a-.         [429-435. 


429.  Some  pronouns  and  a  few  adjectives  have  some  peculiar 
case  endings;  see  618-694. 

430.  Many  nouns  are  defective  in  case. 

Thus,  many  inunosyllables  have  no  genitive  plural :  as,  aes,  copper^  cor,  hearty 
C5s,  whetstone^  dOs,  dowry^  Ss,  face^  pfi^i  peace,  pix,  pitch,  r6s,  dew.  sSl, 
salty  IQx,  li^ht ;  many  words  have  no  eemtive,  dative,  or  ablative  plural:  as, 
hiemps,  wmter;  especially  neuters:  as,  t&r,  spelt^  fel,  gall^  mel,  honeys  pCls, 
mattery  rQs,  country^  tOs,  frankincense.  Many  words  in  -tu-  (-SU-)  have  only 
the  ablative  (235).  For  -C-  stems,  ses  600.  Other  words  more  or  less  defective  are 
exlSz.  exspSs,  fls  and  nefis,  infitiSs,  inquiCs,  instar,  luCs,  nSm5,  opis 
and  vicis  genitives,  pondG  and  sponte  ablatives,  secus,  vis.  Many  adjectives 
*■  of  one  ending '  want  the  nominative  and  acctisative  neuter  plural  and  genitive  plural. 

431.  Some  adjectives  are  altogether  indeclinable:  as,  frfkgi,  thriftyy  an  old 
dative;  nSquam,  naughty y  an  old  accusative;  quot,  how  many;  tot,  so  many ; 
and  most  numerals  (637).  These  adjectives  are  attached  to  any  case  of  a  substantive 
without  varying  their  own  forms. 


STEMS    IN    ^.. 

The  First  Declension, 

Genitive  singular  -ae,  genitive  plural  -3-rum. 

432.  Stems  in  -S-  include  substantives  and  adjec- 
tives;   both  substantives  and  adjectives  are  feminine. 

433.  Names  of  males  are  masculine  (405) :  as,  scriba,  writer;  also  Hadria, 
the  Adriaticy  and  rarely  dimtna,  deery  and  talpa,  mole, 

434.  The  nominative  of  stems  in  -fi-  ends  in  the  shortened  stem 
vowel  -a. 

435 •  Stems  in  -3-  are  declined  as  follows : 


Example 
Stem 

mSnsa,  tabUy 
mCnsi-,  F. 

Stem  and 

case 
endings 

Singular 
Norn. 
Gen, 
Dat, 
Ace, 
Abl, 

mCnsa                   table,  a  (or  the)  table 
mSnsae                 a  tables,  of  a  table 
mCnsae                 to  or  for  a  table 
mCnsam                a  table 
mCnsi                  from,  with,  at  by  a  table 

-a 
-ae 
-ae 
-am 

-a 

Plural 

Norn, 

Gen, 

Dat, 

Ace, 

AbL 

mSnsae                 titles  (or  the)  tables 
mCnsarum            tables',  of  tables 
mCnsis                  to  or  for  tables 
mSnsSs                 tables 
mensis                 from,  with,  or  by  tables 

-ae 

-arum 
-is 

-as 

-is 

SI 
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SINGULAR   CASES. 

436.  -3-  of  the  stem  was  shortened  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  singular 
at  an  early  period  (59).  A  few  examples  of  the  nominative  in  -S  are  found  in  the 
oldest  writers  (65):  a.<,  familia,/am</y;  libera, /rr^,  adjective;  epistulS,  Utter 
(Plaut.).  A  couple  ot  old  masculine  nominatives  m— is  are  quotea  (422):  pari- 
cidas,  murderer^  and  hosticapls,  tciker  of  enemies.  In  the  accusative  singular 
-fim  occurs  once :  inimicitiAm  (£nn.)> 

437.  The  genitive  sometimes  ends  (i.)  in  -Si  in  poetry:  as,  auiai, 
of  the  hall;  pictSi,  embroidered;  (2.)  in  -5s;  as,  mol5s,  of  a  mill.  This 
genitive  is  rare,  but  was  always  kept  up  in  the  word  familias  with  pater 
or  mater,  sometimes  with  fllius  or  filia :  pater  familias,  the  goodman^ 
mater  familias,  the  housewife.  But  pater  familiae,  or  in  the  plural 
patrSs  familiarum,  is  equally  common. 

438.  Town  names  and  a  few  appellatives  have  a  locative  case  in 
-ae :  as,  R5mae,  at  Rome,  in  Rome;  militiae,  in  war^  in  the  field, 
in  the  army, 

PLURAL  CASES. 

439.  Compounds  ending  with  -cola,  inhabiting^  and  -gena,  born^  and 
patronymics,  sometimes  have  the  genitive  plural  in  -fim  in  poetry:  as, 
caelicol&m,  of  occupants  of  heaven ;  Graiugen&m,  of  Greek-born  men  ; 
Aeneadfim,  of  Aeneas' s  sons ;  also  names  of  peoples :  as,  Lapith€mf  of 
the  Lapithae.  With  these  last  -fim  occurs  even  in  prose :  as,  CrotSniatfim, 
of  the  Crotona  people. 

440.  In  the  dative  and  ablative  plural,  -eis  sometimes  occurs  (443) :  as,  tueis 
ingratieis,  against  your  ivUI  (Plaut.).  Nouns  in  -ia  have  rarely  a  single  i  :  as, 
pecHnis,  by  moneys  (Cic);  taenis,  with  fillets  (Verg.);  nSnis  IQniS|  on  the 
fifth  of  June  (Cic). 

441.  In  the  dative  and  ablative  plural,  words  in  -aia,  or  plural  -aiae,  have  -Us, 
and  those  in  -Cia  have  -Cis  (1x2):  as,  kal.  mais,  on  the  calends  of  May  {in^cx,)] 
Bais,  at  Bajae  (Hor.) ;  plCbCis,  plebeian. 

44a.  The  dative  and  ablative  plural  sometimes  end  in  -abus,  particularly  in 
deabus,  goddesses,  and  Hliabus,  daughters^  to  distinguish  them  from  deis,  gods, 
and  filiis,  sons,  ambae,  both^  and  duae,  two,  regularly  have  ambabus  and 
duabus. 

443.  Other  case  forms  are  found  in  inscriptions,  as  follows  : 

G.  -ai,  one  syllable  (84) :  pvlchrai  ;  -ais,  twice  only :  prosepnais,  for 
PrSserpinae;  -acs,  after  80  b.c,  chiefly  in  proper  names,  mostly  Greek: 
HERAEs;  rarely  in  appellatives:  dominaes;  -Cs  :  minerves;  -3,  once:  coir  a, 
i.e.  CQrae.  D.  -ai,  in  all  periods  (84) :  filiai  ;  -a:  fortvna  ;  -€  (85)  :  fortvne. 
Ac  -a  (140):  tavrasia;  magna  sapientia.  Ab.  -ad  (426):  praidad.  Loc 
-ai :  romai.  Plural:  N.  -ai  (84):  tabelai  datai  ;  -a,  rare:  matrona;  -C, 
rare  and  provincial  (85) :  mvste,  i.e.  mystae.  D.  and  Ab.  -eis,  very  often  (86) : 
scRiBEis ;  D.  -as,  once :  devas  corniscas,  i.e.  divis  Corniscis.  Ab.  -Cs  once 
(85) :  NVGEs,  i.e.  nQgis. 

GREEK   NOUNS. 

444.  Greek  appellatives  always  take  a  Latin  form  in  the  dative  singular  and  in 
the  plural,  and  usually  throughout:  thus,  poCta,  M.,  poet,  and  aula,  F.,  court, 
are  declined  like  mCnsa.  Masculines  have  sometimes  a  nominative  -Ss  and 
accusative  -Cn:  as,  anagnSstSs,  reader,  anagnOstCn ;  rarely  an  ablative  -C: 
as,  sophists,  sophist.  Greek  feminines  in  -6  sometimes  have  Greek  forms  in 
late  writers:  as,  N.  %X9XMn9X\t^, philology,  G.  grammaticCs,  Ac.  grammati- 
c6n,  Ab.  grammatics  (Quintil.). 
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445.  Greek  proper  names  sometimes  have  the  following  forms.  Nominative 
masculme  -9s,  -Cs:  as,  Prfl8i2s,  AtridCs;  feminine  -S :  as,  GelS,  PhaedrS; 
-C  :  as,  CircC.  Genitive  feminine  -Ss  :  as,  CircCs.  Accusative  masculine  -In, 
-dfin  :  as,  AenCan,  PClidCn ;  feminine  -6n  :  as,  CircCn.  Ablative  feminine 
-e  :  as,  TisiphonS.  Vocative  -S  or  -a  :  as,  AtridS,  Atrida,  Tbyesta ;  -tS : 
as,  Bo5te ;  -dS  :  as,  AeacidC. 


STEMS    IN    -o-. 

The  Second  Declension, 
Genitive  singular  -I,  genitive  plural  -5-rum. 

446.  Stems  in  -o-  include  substantives  and  adjec- 
tives, masculine  or  neuter. 

447.  Most  names  of  plants  in  -us  are  feminine  (407);  also  the  following: 
alvos  or  alvus,  belly^  colus,  distaffs  domus,  house^  humus,  ground^ 
vannus,  fan. 

448.  The  nominative  of  masculines  ends,  including  the  stem 
vowel,  in  -o-s,  or  usually  -u-s;  some  end  in  -r;  neuters  end  in 
-o-m,  or  usually    u-m. 

449.  (t.)  Stems  in  -o-  with  the  nominative  in  -us  or  -um 
are  declined  as  follows : 


Examples 

dominus,  master^ 

rCgnum,  kitijrdom, 

e-^ 

Stems 

domino-,  M. 

rSgno-,  Ne. 

C/3   <« 

Singular 

M. 

Ne. 

Norn, 

dominus,  a  (or  the)  master 

rCgnum 

-us 

-um 

Cen. 

domini,  a  master^ s 

rSgni 

-i 

-i 

Dat. 

dominS,  to  ox  for  a  master 

rSgnS 

-5 

-3 

Ace, 

dominum,  a  master  [master 

rCgnum 

-um 

-um 

AM. 

dominS,  from,  with,  or  by  a 

rCgn5 

-5 

-0 

Voc. 

domine,  master 

-e 

Plural 

Nom. 

domini,  {the)  masters 

rCgna 

-i 

-a 

Gen. 

dominSrum,  of  masters 

rCgnSnim 

-5nim 

-5rum 

Dat. 

dominis,  to  or  for  masters 

rCgnis 

-is 

-is 

Ace. 

dominSs,  masters  [masters 

rSgna 

-Os 

-a 

AbL 

dominis,  frow,  with,  or  f>y 

rCgnis 

-is 

-is 

450.  deus,  god,  is  declined  as  follows:  N.  deus,  G.  dei,  D.  and  Ab.  de5. 
Ac.  deum.  Plural :  N.  dei,  dii,  commonly  di,  G.  deSrum  or  defim,  D.  and 
Ab.  deis,  diis,  commonly  dis,  Ac.  de5s. 
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Words:  In/lection. 


451.  (2.)  Stems  in  -o-  with  the  nominative  in  -r  or  in  -Sins,  -Sins, 
or  -5ius  are  declined  as  follows : 


Examples 

pucr,      boy. 

9LgtT,field, 

PompCius,  Pompey^ 

Stems 

puero-,  M. 

affro-,M. 

Pompeio-,  M. 

Singular 

Norn. 

puer,  a  (or  the)  boy 

ager 

PompCius 

Gen. 

pueri,  a  boy's,  of  a  boy 

agri 

PompCi 

Dot, 

puerS,  to  01  for  a  boy 

agrO 

PompCiS 

Ace. 

puerum,  a  boy 

agrum 

PompCium 

Abl. 

putT^ffrofn,  with,  or  by  a  bey 

agrS 

PompCiG           ^ 

Voc. 

PompCi,  Pompei 

Plural 

Norn. 

pueri,  {the)  boys 

agri 

PompSi 

Gen, 

puerSrum,  boys\  of  boys 

agrCnim 

PompeiSnim 

Dot. 

pueris,  to  01  for  boys 

agris 

PompCis 

Ace. 

puerSs,  boys 

agrOs 

Pomps  i5s 

AbL 

pueris,/r<wf ,  with,  or  by  boys 

agris 

PompSis 

SINGULAR   CASES. 

45a.  -U8  and  -um  were  originally  -os  and  -om.  But  -us  was  used  in  the 
earliest  times,  -um  somewhat  later,  and  both  became  prevalent  between  218  and  55 
B'C.  (75).  After  U  or  v,  however,  the  *os  and  -om  were  retained  till  toward  50 
A.D.  (105) ;  also  after  qu  ;  but  -cus  and  -cum  often  displaced  -quos  and  -quom 
(112):  as,  equos,  equom,  or  ecus,  ^zyxtsa,  hcrss ;  antiquos,  antiquom, 
or  anticus,  anticum,  ancient.  In  the  vocative  -e  was  always  used,  and  is 
retained  by  Plautus  in  puere,  thou  boy. 

453.  Words  in  -rus  with  a  long  penult,  as,  sevCrus,  stern^  and  the  following 
substantives  with  a  short  penult  are  declined  like  dominus  (449) : 

ems,  master  umenis,  shoulder 

iClniperus,y//ff/]^  uterus,  womb 

numerus,  number 
For  adjective  stems  in  -ro-  with  nominative  -rus,  see  615. 

454.  Masculine  stems  in  -ro-  preceded  by  a  short  vowel  or  a  mute, 
except  those  above  (453),  drop  -os  m  the  nominative,  and  have  no  vocative: 
as,  stem  puero-,  N.  puer,  boy  (142).  Most  masculines  in  -ro-  have  a 
vowel  before  r  only  in  the  nominative  -er  (89) :  as,  agro-,  N.  ager.  But 
in  compounds  ending  in  -fer  and  -ger,  carrying,  having,  and  the  follow- 
ing, the  vowel  before  -r  is  a  part  of  the  stem,  and  is  found  in  all  the 
cases: 

adulter,  Liber,  paramour.  Liber  puer,  vir,  boy,  man 

gener,  socer,  son-in-law, father-in-law    liberi,  vesper,  children,  evening 
For  Mulciber,  HibSr,  and  Celtib£r,  see  the  dictionary ;  for  adjective  stems 
in  -ro-  with  nominative  -r,  see  616.    Once  socerus  (PI.). 
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455.  nihilum,  nothing,  usually  drops  -um  in  the  nominative  and  accusative, 
becoming  nihil  or  nil,  and  noenum,  naught,  becomes  nOn,  not  (140).  famul 
is  used  tor  famulus,  slave,  by  Ennius  and  Lucretius,  once  each  (143). 

456.  Substantives  ending  in  -ius  or  -lum  (but  never  adjectives), 
have  commonly  a  single  -i  in  the  genitive  singular  (105)  :  as, 

Vergilius,  G.  Vergil!  (172);  filius,  soft,  G.  fill;  c5nQbium,  marriage, 
G.  c5nQbi. 

457.  Vergil  has  once  a  genitive  -il,  fluvii,  river's,  Propertius  has  -11  two  or 
three  times ;  with  Ovid,  Seneca,  and  later  writers,  -ii  is  common :  as,  gladii,  of  a 
sword ;  even  in  proper  names,  which  were  the  last  to  take  -ii :  as,  Tarquinii  ;  out 
family  names  almost  always  retain  a  single  -i.  Locatives  have  -ii :  as,  Iconii  (Cic). 

458.  Proper  names  ending  in  -Siua,  -Sins,  or  -dins  have  -ai, 
-K,  or  -5i  in  the  genitive  and  vocative  singular  and  nominative 
plural,  and  -5ib,  -Sis,  or  -ois  in  the  dative  and  ablative  plural 
(112)  :  as, 

Oaius,  G.,  v.,  and  N.  PI.  Gai,  D.  and  Ab.  PI.  QSis ;  PompK,  Pom- 
p6is ;  BOi,  Bdis.  In  verse  -Ci  of  the  vocative  is  sometimes  made  one 
syllable  (99):  as,  Pompel;  Volte!  (Hon). 

459.  Latin  proper  names  in  -ins  have  the  vocative  in  -I  only  :  as, 

Vergilius,  V.  Vergili;  Mercurius,  V.  Mercliri  (172).  So,  also, 
filius,  nil,  son;  genius,  geni,  good  angel;  volturius,  volturi,  vulture ; 
meus,  mi,  my,  from  the  stem  mio-. 

460.  Town  names  and  a  few  appellatives  have  a  locative  case  in 
-i :  as,  Bphesi,  in  Ephesus;  hum!,  on  the  ground j  belU,  in  war. 


PLURAL  CASES. 

46Z.  In  the  nominative  plural  masculine,  -ei  sometimes  occurs  (465):  as,  nStet 
geminei,  twins  born  (Plaut.)  ;  -eis  or  -is  is  rare  (465) :  as,  Sardels,  Sardians  ; 
oculis,  eyes;  not  infrequent] v  hisce,  tltase  here  (Plaut.):  masculine  stems  in  -io- 
have  rarely  a  single  -i  :  as,  fill,  sons.  For  -Si,  -Bi,  or  -5i,  see  458.  The  nomina- 
tive and  accusative  plural  of  neuters  ended  anciently  in  -fl  (65) :  as,  oppidi,  towns 
(Plaut.).    But  -a  was  shortened  at  an  early  period  (59). 

462.  In  the  common  genitive  plural  -5rum,  the  -o-  _of  the  stem  is 
lengthened  (56).  A  genitive  plural  in  -fim  (or,  after  v,  in  -dm)  is  common 
from  divos,  divus,  and  deus,  god;  from  d€nirius,  denar,  modius,  peck, 
nummus,  money,  sCstertius,  sesterce,  and  talentum,  taient,  with  numerals ; 
and  from  cardinals  and  distributives  (641):  as,  div5m,  div&n,  defim ; 
mille  sSstertifim;  ducentlm ;  bintim.  The  u  was  originally  long  (29^ 
30) ;  but  it  was  shortened  before  too  a.d. 

463.  Other  masculine  substantives  have  occasionally  this  genitive :  as,  liberfim, 
of  children;  particularly  inset  phrases  and  in  verse:  as,  centuria  fabr&m,  century 
of  mechanics ;  Qraittm,  of  Greeks.  With  neuter  substantives,  as  oppidfim,  for 
OppidSrum,  of  towns,  and  with  adjectives  it  is  rare. 

464.  In  the  dative  and  ablative  plural,  -eis  is  rare  (87) :  as,  Epidamnleis 
(Plaut).  Stems  in  -io-  have  rarely  a  single  i  :  as,  filis,  for  sons.  For  -Sis, 
-€i8,  or  -Cis,  see  458.  ambO,  both,  and  duo,  two,  have  ambSbus  and  duGbus 
(640). 
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465.  Other  case  forms  are  found  in  inscriptions,  as  follows : 

N.  -OS,  -om,  with  o  retained  (70):  fiuos,  tribvnos;  pocolom  ;  in  proper 
names  -o  (47):  cornelio  ;  -u,  rare:  lectv;  -is,  or  -i,  for  -ius  :  caecilis; 
CLAVDi ;  neuter  -o  (140) :  pocolo.  G.  oldest  form  -i  ;  vrbani  ;  -ei,  from  146  b.c. 
to  Augustus :  POPVLEi ;  conlegei  ;  -ii  from  stems  in  -io-  not  before  Tiberius : 
coLLEGii.  Ac. -ona  I  volcanom;  -o  (140):  optvmo  viro;  -u:  gremiv.  Ab. 
-5d,  not  after  1S6  b.c.  (426) :  poplicod,  pbeivatod.  Plural :  N.-ei,  always 
common  (87):  virei;  filei;  -Cs,  -eis,  -is  (461) :  atilies;  coqves;  leibereis, 
i.e.  Hberi;  magistreis;  magistkjs;  -C,  rare:  ploikvme,  i.e.  plQrumi.  G. 
-Cm  or  -5  (140)  romanom;  romano;  -6ro  (140):  dvonoro;  -im  once:  aiser- 
NiM.  D.  and  Ab.  -eis,  the  only  form  down  to  about  130  b.c.  (87):  antiqveis; 
proxsvmeis;  -Cs,  twice:  cavatvrines. 

GREEK   NOUNS. 

466.  Greek  stems  in  -o-  are  generally  declined  like  Latin  nouns,  but 
in  the  singular  sometimes  have  -os  in  the  nominative,  -on  in  the  nomi- 
native or  accusative  neuter,  rarely  -u  in  the  genitive,  or  -C  in  the  feminine 
ablative.  Plural,  nominative  sometimes  -oe,  masculine  or  feminine,  and 
genitive,  chiefly  in  book-titles,  -Cn :   as, 

Nominative  Ilios ;  Ilion  or  Ilium.  Genitive  Menandrfl,  of  Menander. 
Ablative  feminine  adiective  lectfcS  OCtSphorO,  in  a  sedan  with  eight  bearers. 
Plural:  nominative  Adelphoe,  the  Brothers;  canCphoroe,  basket-bearers,  femi- 
nine. Genitive  GeGrgicOn  liber,  book  of  Husbandry,  For  Androgens, 
Ath8s  and  PanthUs,  see  the  dictionary. 


CONSONANT    STEMS. 

The  Third  Declension, 

Genitive  singular  -is,  genitive  plural  -um. 

467.  Consonant  stems  are  mostly  substantive,  and 

include  both  gender  words  and  neuters. 

Compiratives  and  a  few  other  words  are  adjective.  For  the 
gender  dL  substantives,  see  570. 

468.  The  nominative  of  consonant  stems  ends  in  -o  (or  -x)  ; 
or  in  -n  (-5),  -1,  -r,  or  -s  of  the  stem,  rarely  in  -c  or  -t. 

469.  Most  consonant  stems  have  one  syllable  less  in  the 
nominative  than  in  the  genitive. 

Such  words  are  called  Imparisyllabic  words  or  Imparisyllables : 
as,  nominative  rex,  kin^,  one  syllable ;  genitive  regis,  0/  a  kittg^ 
two  syllables. 

470.  Many  consonant  stems  have  a  double  form :  one  form  used 
in  the  nominative  singular  (neuters  have  this  form  in  the  accusative 
also),  another  form  in  the  other  cases :  as, 
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iCldex, /wr^r,  stem  of  nominative  iQdec-  (no),  of  other  cases  iQdic-; 
Aim  en  (no),  special  priest^  flBmin-  (in);  virgS,  maid^  virgin-  (nx); 
auceps  \i\o) ^  fcTdoler,  aucup-  (72);  cbur  (75),  w<?ry,  ebor- ;  genus,  rar^ 
gener-  (n6,  no);  tristius  (346),  sadder,  tristiSr-  (346);  corpus  (75), 
body^  corpor-  (116);  pater  {fix^^  father ,  patr-.  In  such  instances  the  stem 
of  the  oblique  cases  is  taken  for  brevity  to  represent  both  forms  of  the  stem. 


I.      MUTE   STEMS. 


471.  (i.)  Stems  in  a  guttural  mute,  -g-  or  -c-,  are  declined 
as  follows  : 


Examples 

rCx,  king. 

dux,  leader, 

itidex,  juror. 

Case 
endings 

Stems 

reg-.  M. 

due-,  M. 

iodic-,  M.,F. 

Singular 

Norn. 

rex,  a  (or  the)  king 

dux 

iQdex 

-s(.x) 

Cat, 

rSgis,  a  king's,  of  a  king 

ducis 

iQdicis 

-is 

Dat 

r€gi,  to  ox  for  a  king 

duel 

iQdici 

-i 

Ace. 

rCgem,  a  king              \king 

ducem 

iQdicem 

-em 

Abl. 

T^gejfrom,  with,  or  by  a 

duce 

iQdice 

-e 

Plural 

Nom. 

rCggs,  (the)  kings 

duc6s 

iQdices 

-es 

Gen, 

rCgum,  kings\  of  kings 

ducum 

iudicum 

-um 

Dai. 

rCgibus,  to  or  for  kings 

ducibus 

iOdicibus 

-ibus 

Ace. 

r€g8s,  kings                [kings 

duces 

indices 

-es 

Abl. 

rBgihus,  from,  with,  or  by 

ducibus 

iQdicibus 

-ibus 

In  the  nominative  and  accusative,  neuters  have  no  case  ending  in  the 

Jjular,  and  -a  in  the  p' 
ings  as  gender  stems. 


singular,  and  -a  in  the  plural.     In  the  other  cases  they  have  the  same  case 
ndin 


472.  (a.)  Examples  of  stems  in  -g-,  with  nominative  -z,  genitive 
-gis,  are: 

-ex,  -egis    grex,    M.,    (F.),    herd;   aquilex,    M.,    spring-liunier,   hydrauUc 
engineer, 

-ex,  -egis    rex,  M.,  king;  interrex,  regent;  lex,  P.,  ktw;  and  N.  and  Ac. 
exiex,  exiegem,  beyond  t/ie  law^  adjective. 

-ex,  -igis     rem  ex,  M.,  oarsman. 

-ix,  -Igis      str!x,  P.,  screech-owl. 

-dnx,  -ugis  c5nitinx  (121)  or  c5niux,  M.,  P.,  spouse. 

-UX,  -Qgis   frQx,  V.,  fruit. 
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473-  (^0  Examples  of  steins  in  -o-,  with  nominative  -x,  genitive 
-els,  are: 

-az,  -acis     fax,  F.,  iorch^  no  G.  PL  in  good  writers  (430). 
-Sx,  -Scis     pSz,  Y.^peace^  PI.  only  N.  and  Ac  pScCs ;  limSx,  F.,  snail, 

-ex,  -eels  faenisex,  M..,  Aaycutter ;  nex,  F.,  murder;  preci,  D.,  F.,  prayer^ 
no  N.,  usually  plural. 

-8x,  -Ccis    vervCx,  M.,  wether;  allCx,  Y^yfish-pickle^  also  allCc,  Ne. 

-ex,  -icis  Masculines  mostly:  apex,  point;  cSrex,  F.,  rush;  caudex  or 
c5dex,  blocks  book;  cimex,  bug;  cortex,  M.,  F.,  bark;  culex, 
gnat  i  forfex,  M.,  F.,  s/uars;  frutex,  shrub;  ilex,  F.,  holni^ak, 
Tllex,  M.,  F.,  seducer;  imbrex,  tile;  latex,/«/</ ,•  m\lTCX, /urple- 
shell;  5bicc,  Ab.,  M.,  F.,  bar^  no  N.;  paelex,  F.,  concubtne, 
poWcXf  thumb  ;  pmtXf/lea;  pfimtx,  pumice-stone  ;  rSiniCX,  blood- 
vessel;  rumex,  sorrel;  silex,  M.,  Y.^fiint;  85rex,  shrew-mouse; 
vortex  or  vertex,  -whirl;  vitex,  F.,  a  shrub.  Also  some  com- 
pounds: as,  iQdex, yi/r^r;  9sX\i^x^  artisan ;  OMS^tx.,  bird-viewer, 

-ix,  -icis  Feiiiinines  mostly:  appendix,  addition,  calix,  M.,  cup;  filix, 
fern;  fulix,  gull ;  fornix,  M.,  arch;  larix,  larch;  pix,  pitchy 
no  G.  PI.  (430);  salix,  willow;  vSrix,  swollen  vein;  vicis,  G., 
change^  no  N.,  D.,  or  G.  PI.  (430). 

-ix,  -icis  Feminines:  cervix,  n^-^Z* ;  cicStrix,  xrar;  comix,  frrar ;  cStumix 
(62),  quail;  15dix,  blanket;  rSdix,  root;  struix,  heap.  Also 
coxentUx,  hip^  later  coxendix,  qoxendlcis. 

-5x.  -5cis    v5x,  F.,  voice. 

-ux,  -ucis  crux,  F.,  cross;  dux,  M.,  F.,  leader;  nux,  F.,  nut-tree^  nut; 
trSdux,  M.,  vinelayer, 

474.  (2.)  Stems  in  a  lingual  mute,  -d-  or  -t-,  are  declined  as 
follows : 


Examples 

cust5s,  keeper^ 

aet&s,    age. 

virtQs,  virtue. 

miles,  j^/(t//>r. 

Stems 

custdd-,  M. 

aetSt-,  F. 

virtQt-,  F. 

mflit-,  M. 

Singular 

Norn, 

cust5s 

aetSs 

virtas 

miles 

Gen, 

custOdis 

aetatis 

virtatis 

militis 

Dot. 

custSdi 

aetSti 

virtflti 

militi 

Ace, 

custOdem 

aetfitem 

virtQtem 

militem 

Abl, 

custOde 

aetste 

virtQte 

mOite 

Plural 

Noni, 

custOdCs 

aetStSs 

virtQtgs 

milites 

Gen. 

custOdum 

aetStum 

virtQtum 

militum 

Dat. 

custddibus 

aetStibus 

vlrtQtibus 

militlbus 

Ace, 

custOdCs 

aetStCs 

virtQtes 

milites 

Abl, 

cust5dibus 

aetfitibus 

virtQtibus 

militibus 
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475.  (tf.)  Examples  of  stems  in  -d-,  with  nominative  hi,  genitive 
-diB,  are  : 

-as,  -adis      vas,  M.,  ¥.,  personal  surety ,  no  G.  PI.  (430). 

-aes,  -aedis  praes,  M..  bondsman. 

-es, -idis  6bs^s,'hli,tT,^ hostage;  pTtieses,M.f¥.f  overseer,  ^d^ses, s/oth/u/, 
adjective. 

-8s,  -edis     p8s,  }A.,/oot. 

-es,  -€dis  h€rSs,  M.,  F.,  heir;  exhCrCs,  disinherited,  adjective;  mercCs, 
F.|  reward, 

-is, -idis  Feminines:  capis,  cuP;  cassis,  helmet;  cuspis,  spear-point; 
pr5mulsis,  appetiMer;  lapis,  M.,  stone. 

-5s,  -5dis     custOs,  M.,  Y.y  guard. 

-aus,  -audis  laus,  ¥.,  praise. 

-us,  -udis     pecus,  F.,  beast^  head  of  cattle. 

-Qs,  -&dis  Feminines  :  incQs,  anvil;  palQs,  swamp,  nominative  once  in  Horace 
palus,  as  from  an  -o-  stem  \  subscQs,  dovetail, 

476.  sCdCs,  F.,  seat,  has  an  -s-  stem,  namely  -Ss  (2^6),  in  the  nominative,  and 
sSd-  in  the  other  cases  (40:);  G.  PJ.  sSdum,  once  sCdium  (Veil.  Pat).  The 
only  example  of  a  neuter  stem  in  -d-,  with  nominative  -r,  genitive  -dis,  is  cor 
(143),  heart,  cordis,  no  G.  PI.  (430). 

477-  (^0  Examples  of  stems  in  -t-,  with  nominative  -a,  genitive 
-tis,  are: 

-as,  -atis      anas,  F.,  duck;  G.  PI.  also  anitum  (Cic),  and  Ac.  PI.  anitCs 

(Plant.). 

-2s,  -Stis      aetSs,  F.,  age;  also  numerous  other  feminines  in  -tfis  (262). 

-es,  -etis     interpres,  M.,  ¥., go-between;  seges,  F.,  crop;  teges,  F.,  mat. 

-es, -itis  Masculines  mostly:  ames,  net-fole;  antistes,  M.,  F.,  overseer; 
caespes,  sod;  comes,  M.,  F.,  companion;  eques,  horseman; 
f5mes,  tinder;  gurges,  whirlpool;  hospes,  M.,  F..  guest-friend: 
limes, /aM;  merges,  F.,  xA^a^^;  miles,  M.,  F.,  soldier;  palmes, 
vine-sprout ;  pedes,  man  afoot^  infantry  ;  poples,  hough  ;  stipes, 
trunk;  termes,  bough;  trSmes,  by-path,  dives,  rich;  s5spes, 
safe ;  superstes,  surviving;  caelite,  Ab.,  occupant  of  heaven,  no 
N.,  adjectives. 

-Ss,  -etis      abiCs,  ¥.,fir;  ariCs,  M.,  ram;  pariCs,  M.,  wall, 

-es,  -etis  Feminines:  quiCs  and  recjuiCs,  rest,  no  D.,  Ac.  often  requiem, 
Ab.  usually  requi€  (603) ;  inquiCs,  unrest,  N.  only. 

-OS,  -Otis       compos,  master  of,  adjective. 

•5s,  -5tis  nep5s,  M.,  grandson,  profligate;  sacerd5s,  M.,  priest;  c5s,  F., 
whetstone,  no  G.  PI.  (430) ;  d5s,  F.,  dowry,  no  G.  PI.  in  good  writers 
(43c);  d5tum  oDce  (Val.  Max.),  and  d5tium  in  the  jurists. 


•Qs, -Utis  Feminines:  iuventHs,  youth ;' S9\^s,  existence;  senectQs,  old 
age;  servitQs,  slavery,  all  singular  only;  and  virtQs,  virtue,  with 
a  plural. 
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478.  vStCs,  bard^  has  an  -s-  stem,  namely  -88  (236),  in  the  nominative,  and 
vSt-  in  the  other  cases  (401);  G.  PI.  vfitum,  but  thrice  vatium  (Cic.)-  The  only 
example  of  a  neuter  stem  in  -t-,  with  nominative  -t,  genitive  -tis,  is  caput, 
hecid^  capitis,  and  its  compounds  occiput,  back  of  the  head^  and  sinciput, y'^/ff. 
lac,  Ne.,  milk^  lactis,  has  m  old  Latin  nominative  and  accusative  lacte,  but  usually 
drops  the  -te. 

479*  (3-)  Stems  in  a  labial  mute,  -b-  or  -p-,  are  declined  as  follows : 

mdniceps,  burgess^  stem  mtinicip-,  M.,  F. 

Singular:  N.  mfiniceps,  G.  mtinicipis,  D.  mflnicipi,  Ac  mdnicipem, 
Ab.  mtinicipe.  Plural :  N.  mUnicipCs,  G.  mOnicipum,  D.  mQnicipibus, 
Ac  mClnicip€s,  Ab.  mQnicipibus. 

480.  Examples  of  stems  in  -b-  or  -p-,  with  nominative  -s,  genitive 
-bifl  or  -pis,  are  : 

-ebs,  -ibis    caelebs,  unmarried^  adjective,  the  only  stem  in  -b-. 

,  -apis  dapis,  G.,  Y,^  feast ^  N.  and  D.  S.,  and  G.  PI.  not  used  (430). 

-eps,  -ipis  adeps  or  adips,  M.,  F.,/a/,  no  G.  PI.;  forceps,  M.,  P..  pincers; 
mfiniceps,  lurgJur,  particeps,  sharing^  and  princeps,  firsts 
adjectives. 

-eps,  -upis  Siuceps,  fawicr ;  manceps,  contractor,  mancupis  or  mancipis. 

,   -ipis  stipis,  G.,  F.,  smaJi  change^  no  N. 

-ops,  -opis  Ops,  1'.,  old  Opis  (l*]sMt.), goddess  of /ower  ;  opis,  G.,  F.,  Ae//,  no 
N.,  D.  once  only,  PI.  opCs,  means  (41b). 

II.   STEMS  IN  A  CONTINUOUS  CONSONANT. 

481.  (i.)  Stems  in  -1-  and  -n-  are  declined  as  follows: 


Examples 

cGnsul,  consul. 

leO,  lion. 

\TCA%^i  likeness. 

nOmen,  name. 

Stems 

consul-,  M. 

leOn-,M. 

imSgin-,  F. 

nOmin-,  Ne. 

Singular 

Nam. 

consul 

leO 

imSgO 

nOmen 

Gen, 

cOnsulis 

leonis 

imfiginis 

nOminis 

Dat. 

consult 

leOni 

imSgini 

nOmini 

Ace, 

cOnsulem 

leOnem 

imSginem 

nOmen 

AbL 

cOnsule 

leOne 

imagine 

nOmine 

Plural 

Notn. 

cOnsulCs 

leOnSs 

im3LginSs 

nOmina 

Gen, 

cOnsulum 

leOnum 

imSginum 

nSminum 

Dat. 

cOnsulibus 

leOnibus 

imSginibus 

nOminibus 

Ace, 

cOnsules 

leOnSs 

imfiginSs 

nOmina 

Abl, 

cOnsulibus 

leOnibus 

imSginibus 

nOminibus 
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482.  Examples  of  stems  in  -1-,  with  nominative  -1,  genitive  -lis,  are  : 
-91,  -alis       sSl,  M.,  salt^  sometimes  Ne.  in  the  singular;  no  G.  PI.  (430). 

-el,  -ellis  fel  (139),  Ne.jj-a//;  mel,  Nc^/iofuy;  plural  only  fella,  mella. 

-il,   -ilis  rndgil,  M.^mu/Ut;  pQgil,  VL.^  boxer;  vigil,  11.^  watchman, 

-51,  -51i8  s61,  M.,  sun,  no  G.  PI.  (430). 

-ul,  -ulis  C^nZMl,  consul ;  praLtSVLl,  Aead  dancer  ;  exsul,  exi/e. 

483.  (a.)  Examples  of  stems  in  -n-,  with  nominative  -en,  geni- 
tive -inis,  are: 

fiSmen,  M.,/r/Vxf ;  pecten,  M.,  comd ;  tibicen,  Vi.^piper;  tubicen,  M.,  trum- 
peter;  sanguen,  Ne.,  blood.    Many  neuters  in  -men  (224) :  as,  certftmen,  contest, 

484.  (^.)  Examples  of  stems  in  -n-,  with  nominative  -5,  geni- 
tive -diiifl,  are: 

Many  masculine  concretes:  as,  pugi5,  dagger;  words  of  the  agent  (211):  as, 
praed5,  robber;  and  family  names  :  as,  Cicer5.  Feminine  abstracts  in  -i5  (227), 
and  many  in  -tiO  or  -si5  (228):  as,  o^lviih^  notion ;  c0gitati5, ///^»^^/. 

485.  {c.)  Examples  of  stems  in  -n-,  with  nominative  -5,  geni- 
tive -iniflft,  are: 

Masculines:  Apoll5;  card5,  hinge;  5rd5,  rank;  turb5,  whirlwind, 
homo,  M.,  F.,  human  being;  n8m5,  nobody;  for  G.  and  Ab.,  nUllius  and 
nilll5  are  generally  used;  marff5,  M.,  F.,  brink.  Feminines :  grand5,  hail; 
harundd,  reed;  hirundO,  swallow;  hiradO,  leech;  testiid5,  tortoise;  virg5, 
maiden.  Many  in  -d5,  -dinis  (225),  -^0,  -ginis  (226),  and  -tiid5,  -tOdinis 
(264}:  as,  cupidO,  also  M.,  desire;  imag5,  likeness;  sSlitfldd,  loneliness, 

486.  sanguis,  M.,  blood,  stem  sanguin-,  takes  -8  in  the  nominative  (131}. 
canis,  M.,  F.,  dog,  stem  can-,  and  iuvenis,  M.,  Y,,  young  person,  stem  iuven-, 
liave  the  nominative  formed  like  that  of  -i-  stems.    For  senex,  old  man,  see  500. 

487.  (2.)  Stems  in  -r-  and  -s-  are  declined  as  follows : 


I   Examples 

^zX^t^  father. 

dolor,  pain, 

fi^s,  flower. 

genus,   race. 

Stems 

patr-,  M. 

dolSr-,  M. 

flOr-,  M. 

gencr-,  Ne. 

1     Singular 

;       Norn. 

pater 

dolor 

fi5s 

genus 

Gen, 

patris 

doldris 

fldris 

generis 

Dat, 

patri 

dol5ri 

fidri 

generi 

Ace. 

patrem 

dolOrem 

flOrem 

genus 

Abl, 

patre 

doldre 

fl5re 

gene  re 

Plural 

Norn, 

patrSs 

doldres 

flSrCs 

genera 

Gen. 

patnim 

doldrum 

fl5rum 

generum 

Dat, 

patribus 

dolOribus 

fl5ribus 

generibus 

Ace, 

patrSs 

dol5rC8 

flOrSs 

genera 

Abl. 

patribus 

doldribus 

flOribus 

generibus 
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488.  Many  stems  in  -r-  ended  originally  in  -8-,  which  became  -r-  be- 
tween two  vowels,  and  in  some  words  in  the  nominative  also  (116) :  as,  fl5s, 
Vi.f  flower^  G.  *fl5sis,  flOris;  hon5S|  M^  honour,  G.  hondris,  N.  honor. 

489.  (<j.)  Examples  of  steins  in  -r-,  with  nominative  -r,  genitive 
-ris,  are : 

-ar,  -aris     baccar,  Ne.,  a  plant;  iQbar,  Ne.,  rarely  M.,  bright  sky,  no  PI. 

-Sr,  -aris     iSr,  M.,  household  god ;  G.  PI.  larum ;  two  or  three  times  larium. 

-ar,  -arris   fSr  (139),  Ne.,  speli ;  PI.  only  N.  and  Ac  farra. 

-er,  -eris  Masculines:  acipCnser,  sturgeon;  agger,  mound;  Snser,  rarely 
F.,  goose;  asser,  pole;  Q9xz^t,  Jatl;  later,  brick;  mulier, 
F.,  -woman;  passer,  sparrow;  vomer,  ploughshare.  Neuters: 
cadSver,  corpse;  tCtber,  swelling;  fiber,  breast;  verberis,  G., 
lashy  no  N.,  generally  PI. ;  acer,  maple,  and  some  other  plant  names : 
see  573.    pauper,  poor,  adjective. 

-ter,  -tris  accipiter,  M.,  hawk;  frSter,  M,  brother;  mSter,  F.,  mother; 
pater,  ^.^  father, 

-8r,  -eris     vCr,  Ne. ;  no  PI. 

-or,  -oris     aequor,  Ne.,  sea;  marmor,  Ne.,  marble;  arbor,  F.,  tree. 

•or,  -Sris  olor,  M.,  swan;  sorer,  F.,  sister;  uxor,  F.,  vn/e.  Many  mascu- 
lines in  -or  for  -58  (237) :  as,  odor,  smell;  and  in  -tor.  -tSris 
(205):  as,  aroStor,  lover.  Also  gender  comparatives  of  adjectives: 
as,  tristior  (346),  M.,  F.,  sadder, 

-ur,  -oris  Neuters :  ebur,  ivory ;  PI.  only  ebora ;  rObur,  heart  of  oak ;  PL 
r5bora  common,  r5borum  and  r5boribus  twice  each.  Also  femur 
thigh,  femoris  or  feminis,  and  iecur,  liver,  iecoris,  iecineris, 
or  iocineris. 

-ur,  -uris  augur,  M.,  F.,  augur;  furfur,  M.,  bran;  turtur,  M.,  F.,  turtle" 
dove ;  voltur  or  vultur,  M.,  vulture.  Neuters:  fulfi'ur,  lightning; 
guttur,  rarely  M.,  throat;  murmur,  murmur ;  stilpur,  sulphur. 
cicur,  tame,  adjective. 

-Clr,  -iiris     fur,  M.,  thief, 

490.  volucris,  F.,  bird,  stem  volucr-,  has  its  nominative  formed  like  that 
of  -I-  stems. 

491.  (^.)  Examples  of  stems  in  -•-,  or  -r-  for  -s-,  with  nominative 
-a,  genitive  -ria,  are: 

-aes,  -aeris  aes,  Ne.,  copper,  bronze ;  in  the  PI.  only  aera  and  aerum  are  usuaL 

-es,  -eris  Ceres,  p^h^s,  mangrown ;  imptibes,  immature,  adjectives;  for 
the  last  more  commonly  impQbis,  like  brevis  (630). 

-is,  -eris  cinis.  M.,  ashes;  cucumis,  M.,  cucumber,  also  with  -i-  stem; 
pulvis,  M.,  dust;  v5mis,  'M.,, ploughshare, 

-6s,  -oris    arbds,  F.,  tree, 

-5s,  -5ri8  Masculines  :  flSs,  flower ;  m5s,  custom  ;  rOs,  dew,  no  G.  PI.  (430) ; 
lep5s,  grace;  honCs  or  honor,  honour,  va^,  some  old  Latin  words 
for  later  -or  :  as,  od68  or  odor,  smell  (489).  5s,  Nc,  mouth,  face^ 
no  G.  PI.  (430)- 
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-us,  -ens     Neuters:  acus,  husk;  foedus,  treaty;  ffSLnVLS,  funera/;  genus, 


sorg;  ytUu^, /leece ;  viscus,  ^owe/j  usually  plural;  volnus  or  vul- 
nus,  wound.    Also  Venus,  P.,  and  vetus,  old^  adjective. 
-US,  -oris     Neuters:  corpus,  body;  dtcus,^ace;  d^dtcus^  disgrace ;  itici- 
nus,  deed;  faenus,  interest;  fTig}X9,  co/d ;  Htus,  sAore;  nemus, 
grove;   pectus,  breast;   pecus,  fiock;   penus,  store;   pignus, 
pledge;    stercus,  dung;    tempus,    time;    tergus,   btuk.     Also 
lepUS,  M.,  hare. 
-us,  -9ris     Neuter  comparatives  of  adjectives :  as,  tristius  (346),  sadder, 
-Qs,  -Qris     Neuters :  crtls,  leg;  iOs,  rights  PI.  iCLra,  G.  PI.  twice  only  (Plaut. ; 
Cato),  no  D.  or  Ab.  PI. ;  iQs,  broth,  pQs,  /»j,  rCLs,  country,  tQs, 
frankincense^  PI.  only  N.  and  Ac.  iQra,  &c.     tellQs,  F.,  earth, 

492.  vSs,  Ne.,  vessel^  utensil,  retains  the  s  between  two  vowels :  G.  vSsis, 
D.  vSsi,  Ab.  vSse,  plural  N.  and  Ac.  vSsa;  the  G.  \'Ss5runi,  and  D.  and 
Ab.  vfisis,  are  formed  from  an  -o-  stem,  vSso-  (401).  mSnsis,'M.,  month, 
mCnsis,  has  its  nominative  formed  like  that  of  -i-  stems;  G.  PI.  mCnsum, 
sometimes  mCnsuum  or  ni€nsium.  os  (139),  Ne.,  bone,  ossis,  has  no  G. 
PL  in  good  writers  (430) :   ossium  late. 

493.  The  two  neuters  virus,  gcUl,  foison,  and  volgus  or  vulgus,  the  crowd, 
have  -o-  stems,  except  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  (40T),  and  no  plural :  thus, 
N.  and  Ac.  volgus,  G.  volffi,  D.  and  Ab.  volgO.  A  masculine  accusative  volgum 
is  sometimes  found.  The  Greek  neuter  pelagus,  the  deep,  has  also  G.  pelag^,  D. 
and  Ab.  pelagO,  PI.  N.  and  Ac.  pelage  (508). 

III.      STEMS   IN   -U-  OR  -V-. 

494.  Four  substantives  with  stems  in  -u-  or  -v-,  grQs,  F.,  crane, 
fruis ;  sQs,  M.,  F.,  sow,  swine,  suis ;  b5s,  M.,  F.,  ox,  coiv,  bovis ;  and  nix 
(joo),  F.,  sno^t  nivls,  follow  the  consonant  declension;  also  the  geni- 
tive lovis,  and  the  other  oblique  cases  of  luppiter  (500).  But  sCLs  has 
in  the  plural  dative  and  ablative  suibus,  sQbus,  or  subus;  bOs  has 
in  the  plural  genitive  bourn  or  bovum,  rarely  bovom  (1x2),  and  in 
the  dative  and  ablative  b^bus,  or  oftener  bObus  (75) ;  nix  has  no  geni- 
tive plural  in  good  writers  (430) :   nivium  late,  once  nivum. 

SINGULAR   CASES. 

495*  (!•)  The  nominative  singular  of  gender  stems  in  a  mute 
is  formed  by  adding  -s  to  the  stem  (422)  :  as, 

r8g-,  king,  N.  r€x  (149) ;  due-,  leader,  N.  dux  (47)  ;  custOd-,  guard, 
N.  cust5s  (137);  aetat-,  age,  N.  aetSs  (137);  caelib-,  unmarried,  N. 
caelebs  (45) ;  mQnicip-,  burgher,  N.  mOniceps.  hiem-,  winter,  the  only 
stem  in  -m-,  N.  hiemps  (120)  or  hiems,  also  takes  -s. 

496.  (2.)  Stems  in  a  continuous  consonant,  -1-,  -n-,  -r-,  or 
-S-,  and  neuters  have  no  nominative  suffix  (422,  423)  :  as, 

c9nsul-,  consul,  N.  c5nsul ;  flSmin-,  special  priest,  N.  flamen ;  agger-, 
mound,  N.  agger ;  iQr-  for  IQs-,  right,  N.  ids. 

For  cor,  heart,  see  476 ;  lacte,  lac,  milk,  47S ;  sanguis,  blood,  486 ;  -s 
in  neuter  ^^djectives,  612. 
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497.  r^.)  Stems  in  -5ii-  drop  -n-  in  the  nominative  ;  stems  in  -in- 
for  -on-  arop  -n-,  and  end  in  -o  (141):  as, 

leSn-y  lion,  N.  leO ;  imSg^n-  for  ima^on-,  likeness,  N.  im2g5. 

498.  (b.)  Stems  of  one  syllable  in  -r-  for  -s-  usually  retain  -s  in  the 
nominative :  as,  flOr-  for  flSs-,  M.,  flower,  N.  fl5s ;  iiir-  for  ids-,  Ne., 
right,  N.  iCLs.  Some  of  more  than  one  syllable  also  retain  -s :  see  491  ;  but 
in  others  -s  is  changed  to  -r,  and  in  masculines  a  preceding  5  is  shortened : 
as,  od5s,  smell,  odjot.    Iep5s,  gr(ue,  retains  -ds. 

499.  {cJ)  Four  stems  in  -er-  for  -es-  have  the  nominative  singalar  in  -is  : 
cinis,  ashes,  cineris ;  cucumis,  cucumber,  cucumeris  or  cucumis ;  pul- 
vfs,  dust,  pulveris ;  and  v5mis,  oftener  v5mer,  ploughshare,  v5meris. 

500.  The  following  have  the  nominative  singular  formed  from  a  differ- 
ent stem  from  that  of  the  other  cases  (401) : 

iXtt J  Journey,  itineris,  stems  iter-,  itiner- ;  luppiter  (389),  lovis ;  nix, 
snow,  nivis,  stems  nigu-,  niv-  (494) ;  senex,  old  man^  man  of  forty  or  more, 
senis,  stems  senec-,  sen-.  For  sCdSs,  seat,  see  476;  vatSs,  bard,  478. 
canis,  dog,  N.  also  canCs  (Plant..  Enn.,  Lucil.]),  iuvenis,  young  or  middl&-a^ed 
f>erson  {4fih),  volucris,  bird  (490),  and  mCnsis,  month  (492),  have  tlieir  nomma^ 
lives  formed  like  those  of  -i-  stems. 

50  X.  An  old  dative  in  -8  is  sometimes  retained  in  set  phrases  (507):  as, 
aerC,  money;   jilrC,  right, 

502.  Substantives  have  rarely  an  ablative  in  -i  or  -ei  like  -i-  stems: 
as,  capiti  (CatulL),  hecul,  for  capite ;  d5tei  (Plant.),  dowry,  for  d5te. 
Substantives  used  as  adjectives  have  sometimes  -i :  as,  artifici  manQ,  with 
artist  hand;  but  often  -e :  as,  Slite  ISpsQ,  loith  winged  glide.  For  -C  in  old 
Latin,  see  65. 

503.  Adjectives  in  the  comparative  degree  have  sometimes  an  ablative  in  -i : 
as,  meliOn,  better,  for  meliore.  Adjectives  *cf  one  ending'  with  consonant 
stems  (624)  have  always  -e,  except  vetus,  old,  which  has  sometimes  veteri. 

504.  Town  names  and  a  few  appellatives  have  a  locative  case  in 
*i :  as,  BUurthlgixii,  at  Carthage;  run,  a-field^  in  the  country. 


PLURAL  CASES. 

505.  The  nominative  and  accusative  plural  masculine  and  feminine  have  rarely 
-is,  lilce  stems  in  -i-  :  as,  sacerdCtis,  priests;  meli5ris,  better.  For  -2  in 
neuters  in  old  Latin,  see  65. 

506.  The  genitive  plural  of  stems  in  -t&t-  (262)  is  sometimes  -ium,  like  that  of 
-i-  stems:  as,  civitSltium,  communities;  voXviipXlXlMTa,  pleasures  (Cic);  but 
chiefly  in  or  after  the  Augustan  age.  mSnsis,  month,  has  mSnsum,  but  often 
m&isuum,  sometimes  mSnsium.  ales,  bird,  has  sometimes  Slituum  in  hex- 
ameter verse.    For  the  dative  and  ablative  -btls  in  old  Latin,  see  67. 

507.  Other  case  forms  are  found  in  inscriptions,  as  follows : 

N.  MVNiciPES;  -b  for  -58  (47)  :  maio,  i.e.  mSiSs  or  mSior.  G.  -es,  as  early 
as  218  B.C. :  SALVTEs;  -us,  from  186  to  100  b.c.  :  nominvs;  -u  (47):  caesarv. 
D.  -ei:  virtvtei,  soon  after  290  B.C.;  heredei,  4c  b.c.  ;  -6,  disappeared  sooner 
than  -el  except  in  set  phrases  (501),  but  is  equally  old  :  ivnone;  iovre.  Ac.  -e 
(140) :  apice.  Ab.  -id  (426) :  coventionid,  i.e.  c5nti5ne ;  -ei :  virtvtei  ; 
•>i:  hbredi.  Plural:  N.  -is:  iovdicis.  G.  -om:  povmilionom ;  -ium: 
MVNiciPiVM.    D.  -ebus :  tbmpestatebvs.    Ac.  -is  :  mvnicipis. 
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GREEK    NOUNS. 

508.  Greek  appellatives  of  the  consonant  declension  occasionally  retain  Greek 
case  endings :  as,  lampas,  torch^  G.  lampados,  Ac.  lampada.  Plural :  N. 
lampades,  Ac.  lampadas.  SCr,  airy  nas  usually  the  accusative  fiera,  and 
aethSr,  ufper  air,  always  lus  aethera.  In  the  plural  nominative  and  accusative, 
cCtus,  sunmmiMg  monster ^  melos,  strain  of  music,  and  pelagus  (493 )y  the  deep^ 
have  -C :  as,  cCtC.  Genitive  -5n,  rare :  as,  epigrammat5n,  epigrams.  Dative 
and  ablative  -matis  from  words  in  -ma,  -matis:  as,  poCmatis, /<vmj  (401). 

^09.  Greek  proper  names  of  the  consonant  declension  are  usually 
declined  like  Latin  ones  in  old  Latin  and  prose.  From  Vergil  and  Proper- 
tius  on,  Greek  case  endings  grow  more  and  more  frequent,  especially  in 
poetry ;  they  are  best  learned  for  every  name  from  the  dictionary ;  the 
commonest  forms  are: 

Genitive  -08  :  as,  PSn,  PSnos ;  ^  -fis,  with  nominative  -5  :  as,  MantiS, 
Mantfis.  Dative  -i,  rare:  as,  Min5idi.  Accusative  -a,  common  with  names 
of  persons  in  poetrv,  not  in  prose,  more  common  with  those  of  places,  and  even 
in  prose:  as,  Acheronta;  always  PSna;  -5,  with  feminines  in  -5,  -Qs : 
as,  DidS.  Vocative :  PalUs,  PallS ;  in  old  Latin  the  nominative  is  com- 
monly used  instead  of  the  vocative.  Plural :  Nominative  -es :  as,  Arcades. 
Dative  -sin,  rare :  as,  LCmniasin.  Accusative  -as,  very  common  :  as,  Lele- 
gas ;  in  prose,  Macedonas ;  also  in  words  not  Greek :  as,  Allobrogas  (Caes.). 

510.  Names  in  -eus,  like  Orpheus,  are  usually  declined  like  -o-  stems  (449)* 
They  have  less  frequently  Greek  forms :  as,  G.  Orpheos,  D.  Orphei  or  Orphi, 
Ac.  Orphea.    Accusative  rarely  -Ca:  as,  Ilion€a. 

51 X.  Some  names  in  -Ss  have  the  genitive  in  -is  or  -i  and  the  accusative  in  -em 
or  -€n  (401) :  as,  S5cratSs,  G.  SScratis  or  SOcratI,  Ac.  usually  S5cratem, 
also  S5crat6n.  AchillCs  and  UlixCs  have  in  the  genitive  -ei,  -€l,  or  -i. 
Names  in  -clSs  have  rarely  the  accusative  -clea:   as,  Periclea. 

5xa.  Some  names  in  -is  have  forms  either  from  a  stem  in  -id-,  or  from  one  in 
-i-:  as,  Paris,  G.  Paridis,  D.  Paridi,  Ac.  Paridem,  Parim  or  Parin,  V. 
Pari. 


STEMS   IN  4-  AND  MIXED  STEMS. 

The  Third  Declension, 
Genitive  singular  -is,  genitive  plural  -i-um. 

513.  Stems  in  -i-  include  both  substantives  and 
adjectives,  gender  words  and  neuters. 

For  the  gender  of  substantives,  see  570. 

514.  The  nominative  of  gender  stems  in  -i-  ends  usually  in  -m 
(or  -z),  sometimes  in  -1  or  -r ;  that  of  neuter  substantives  has  no 
suffix,  and  ends  usually  in  -e,  sometimes  in  -1  or  -r. 

515.  Most  stems  in  -i-  have  as  many  syllables  in  the  nomina- 
tive as  in  the  genitive. 
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Such  words  are  called  Parisyllabic  words,  or  ParisyllabUs :  as, 
nominative  civis,  citizen,  two  syllables ;  genitive  <dvUi,  of  a  citizen, 
also  two  syllables. 

5x6.  Stems  in  -i-  are  declined  in  the  main  like  consonant  stems,  but 
have  -im  in  the  accusative  of  some  substantives,  and  -i  in  the  ablative  of 
adjectives,  of  some  gender  substantives,  and  of  neuters ;  in  the  plural  they 
have  -ium  in  the  genitive,  -is  often  in  the  accusative  of  gender  words,  and 
•>ia  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  neuter. 


I.      PARISYLLABLES. 

517.  (i.)  Parisyllabic  gender  stems  in  -i-  with  the  nominative 
in  -is  are  declined  as  follows: 


Examples 

\yx%^\%,cough^ 

turris,  tower. 

amnis,  river. 

hostis,  enemy, 

Stem 

and 

case 

endings 

Stems 

- 

tussi-.  F. 

turri-,  F. 

amni-,  M. 

h08ti-,M.,F. 

Singular 

Norn. 

tussls 

turris 

amnis 

hostis 

-is 

Gen. 

tussis 

turris 

amnis 

hostis 

-is 

Dat, 

tussI 

turri 

amni 

hosti 

-I 

Ace, 

tussim 

turrim,  -em 

amnem 

hostem    . 

-im,  -em 

AM. 

tussi 

turri,  -e 

amne,  -i 

hoste 

-i,-c 

Plural 

Norn. 

tussCs 

turrCs 

amnCs 

hostes 

-es 

Gen. 

turrium 

amnium 

hostium 

-ium 

Dot. 

turribus 

amnibus 

hostibus 

-ibUB 

Ace. 

tussis,  -Cs 

turris,  -Ss 

amnis,  -Cs 

hostis,  -es 

-is,  -88 

Abl. 

turribus 

amnibus 

hostibus 

-ibtts 

518.  (a.)  Like  the  singular  of  tussis  are  declined  parisyllabic  names  of  riven 
and  places,  like  Tiberis,  Hispalis.  Also  cucumis,  M.,  cucumber  (but  see 
4gi),  and  the  defectives  sitis,  F.,  thirst,  Ac.  sitim,  Ab.  siti,  no  plural ;  and  vis, 
F.,/<nver,  Ac.  vim,  Ab.  vi.  Plural  (401):  N.  vir(s,  G.  virium,  D.  and  Ab. 
viribus,  Ac.  viris  or  virCs.  (The  D.  vi  is  only  found  twice ;  a  N.  and  Ac.  PI. 
vis  is  very  rare.) 


5x9.  {d.)  The  following  feminines  are  declined  like  turris,  with 
-em  in  the  accusative,  and  -i  or  -e  in  the  ablative  : 


-im 


Ciavis,  Jbey 
f  ebris,  /ever 


nSvis,  vesset 
puppis,  stem 


So  also  in  the  obliaue  cases,  Liger,  the  Liger. 
accusative  -im,  in  the  ablative  -e  or  -i. 


sCmentis,  planting 
strigilis,  skin-scraper 

Arar,  the  Arar,  has  in  the 


^ao.  secQris,  axe,  messis,  crop,  and  restis,  rope,  also  have  -im  or  -em 
in  the  accusative,  but  only  secQri,  messe,  and  reste  in  the  ablative.  canUiSy 
conduit,  has  only  -em  in  the  accusative,  and  only  -i  in  the  ablative. 
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521.  {e.)  The  following  are  declined    like  amnis,  with    -em    in  the 
accusative,  and  -i  or  -e  in  the  ablative : 


avis,  bird 
lulis,  HU 


civis,  cUizeu 
classis,^^^ 


fustis,  club 
igni8,>r* 


522.  id.)  Most  parisyllabic  stems  in  -i-,  with  the  nominative  in 
-is,  are  declined  like  hostis:   as, 

Cnsis,  M.,  glaive;  piscis,  'b/L,^fisU;  aedis,  F.,  temple^  PI.  house  (418); 
^tis,  F.,  vitte;  and  a  ereat  many  others.  Also  gender  forms  of  adjectives 
in  -i-  'of  two  endings*  (630),  except  the  ablative  singular,  which  ends  in  -L 

523.  (2.)  Parisyllables  in  -i-  with  the  nominative  in  -Ss 
have  their  other  cases  like  those  of  hostis  :  such  are : 

caedCs,  bloodshed;  caut€s,  rock;  clfidCs,  disaster;  indoles,  native 
disposition^  no  PI.;  ISbSs,  /(^H ;  mOlCs,  pile ;  nQbCs,  cloud;  prdlCs,  off- 
sbringt  no  PI. ;  piibSs,  young  population,  no  PI. ;  rtlpCs,  crag;  saepCs, 
fudge;  8trag€s,  slaughter;  subolCs,  offspring;  tSb€s,  wasting^  no  PI.,  femi- 
nines;  and  some  others.     Masculine:  verrCs,  Soar ;  volpSs  or  vulp€s,y^x. 

524.  fames,  hunger^  has  G.  twice  fami  (Gate,  Ludl.),  Ab.  always  fam8 
(603),  no  PI.;  piebCs,  commons^  N.  also  plCbs  or  pl6p8,  has  G.  plCb^  (603), 
plCbi  or  plCbis,  no  PI. 

5*5«  (3')  A  few  stems  in  -bri-,  -cri-,  or  -tri-,  are  declined  as  follows: 

imber,  shower^  stem  imbri-,  M. 

Singular:  N.  imber,  G.  imbris,  D.  imbri,  Ac  imbrem,  Ab.  Imbri, 
oftencr  imbre.  Plural :  N.  imbrSs,  G.  imbrium,  D.  imbribus,  Ac  imbiis 
or  imbrCs,  Ab.  imbribus.  So  also  lunter  or  linter,  F.  (M.),  tub,  boat,  Qter, 
M.,  leather  bag,  and  venter,  M.,  belly,  but  with  only  -e  in  the  Ab. ;  and  the  mascu- 
line of  adjectives  in  -bri-,  -cri-,  -tri-,  N.  -er  (628);  these  last  liave  in  the  Ab. 
always  -i. 

526.  (4.)  Parisyllabic  neuters  in  -i-  with  the  nominative  in  -a 
are  declined  as  follows: 


Examples 

Stems 

sedile,    seat, 
sedni-,  Ne. 

mare,     sea, 
mari-,  Ne. 

Stem 

and 

case 

endings 

Nom, 
Gen, 
Dot, 
Ace. 
Abl. 

Singular 

Plural 

Singular 

Plural 

S. 

PI. 

sedile 

sedilis 

sedili 

sedile 

sedili 

sedilia 

sedilium 

sedilibus 

sedilia 

secUlibus 

mare 

maris 

mari 

mare 

mari 

maria 
maria 

-c 
-is 
-i 

-e 
-i 

-ia 

-ium 

-ibus 

-ia 

-ibus 

527,  mare  has  rardy  the  ablative  mare  in  verse  ;  in  the  plural  only  the 
nominative  and  accusative  are  usual ;  but  a  genitive  marum  is  once  quoted  (Naev.), 
and  the  ablative  maribus  is  once  used  by  Caesar. 
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528.  Examples  of  parisyllabic  neuters  in  -i-,  with  the  nominative 
in  -e,  genitive  -is,  are : 

9XiCVi^<,  sacred  shield  ;  aplustre,  tf>»d^n/ ;  COTkcVScvt^  suite  of  rooms;  inslgne, 
ensign;  praesaepe,  stall;  rCte,  net,  Ab.  rCte.  Also  the  neuter  of  adjectives  in 
•i-  *  of  two  endings  '  (650),  and  some  words  in  -lie,  -Sle,  -SLre,  originally  adjectives 
(313,  314):  as,  bQbile,  ox-stall;  fScfile,  luckcloth;  cocleSre,  spoon, 

II.      IMPARISYLLABLES. 

529.  Some  stems  in  a  mute  followed  by  -i-,  and  a  few  in  -li-  and 
-rl-  or  -ai-  drop  the  -i-  in  the  nominative,  and  thus  become  impari- 
syllables.  Gender  stems  of  this  class  are  like  consonant  stems  in  the 
smgular,  except  the  ablative  of  adjectives,  which  has  usually  -I. 

530.  Imparisyllabic  stems  in  -i-  are  declined  as  follows : 


Examples 

arx,  citadel^ 

pars,/«r/, 

urbs,  city^ 

animal,  animal^ 

Stems 

arci-,  F. 

parti-,  F. 

urbi-,  F. 

animili-,  Ne. 

Singular 

Nam, 

arx 

pars 

urbs 

animal 

Geu, 

arcis 

partis 

urbis 

animilis 

Dot, 

arci 

part! 

urbi 

animSlI 

Ace. 

arcem 

partem 

urbem 

animal 

Abl. 

arcc 

parte 

urbc 

animili 

Plural 

Norn, 

arcSs 

partes 

urbCs 

animiUia 

Gen, 

arcium 

partlum 

urbium 

anlmaiium 

Dat 

arcibus 

partibus 

urbibus 

animSlibus 

Ace. 

arcis,  -Cs 

partis,  -€s 

urbis,  -f  s 

animSlia 

Abl. 

arcibus 

partibus 

urbibus 

animflibus 

531.  Examples  of  stems  in   -ci-,  with  nominative   -x,  genitive 
-ols,  are: 

-Sx,  -Scis     fomSx,  ^.^  furnace.     Many  adjectives  (284) :  as,  audSx,  daring, 
-aex,  -aecis  faex,  P.,  dregs^  no  Q.  PI.  (430). 

-ex,  -icis  supplex,  suppliant^  Ab.  -i,  sometimes  -c,  G.  PI.  supplicum. 
Adjectives:  ^m^X^t.^  twofold ;  multiplex,  manifold;  quadruplex, 
fourfold;  septemplex,  sevenfold;  simplex,  simple;  triplex, 
threefold.  The  foregoing  have  Ab.  -i:  as,  duplici;  duplice  once 
(Hor.),  septemplice  twice  (Ov.;  Stat);  G.  PI.  -ium,  Ne.  PI. 
N.  and  Ac.  -ia. 

-ix,  -icis  feiix,  happy;  pemix,  nimble^  adjectives.  Also  many  feminines  of 
the  agent  m  -trfx  (205):  as,  victrix,  victorious;  these  sometimes 
have  a  Ne.  PI.  N.  and  Ac :  as,  victricia;  in  the  G.  PI.  they  have 
-ium,  or,  as  substantives,  -um :  as,  ndtricum,  nurus. 
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-Ix,  -Icis  calx,  F.  (M.),  htel;  calx,  M.,  F.,  limestone^  no  G.  PI.  (430)  J  falx, 
F.,  sickU, 

-nx,  -ncis  lanx,  ¥,,  plotter,  do  G.  PI.  (430);  deunx,  M.,  eUven  twelfths; 
quincunx,  M.,Jlve  twelfths. 

-ox,  -ocis  praecox,  over-ripe^  older  stem  praecoqui-  :  as,  G.  praecoquis ; 
rarely  with  -o-  stem  (401)  :  as,  praecoquam. 

-fix,  -acis  celOx,  F.,  clipper,  atrSx,  savage;  fcr6x,  wild;  vClSx,  swift, 
adjectives. 

-rx,  -rcis  arx,  F.,  citadel,  G.  PI.  rare  and  late;  merx,  F.,  ware,  N.  in  old 
Latin  sometimes  mercCs  or  mers. 

-ux,  -ucis  Adjectives:  trux,  savage,  Ab.  -I  or  -c,  G.  PI.  -ium;  redux, 
returning,  Ab.  -i  or  -c  (558);  no  G.  PI.  and  no  Ne.  N.  or  Ac  (430). 

-aux,  fauce,  F.,  Ab.,  throat,  N.  faux  once  only  and  late,  generally  PI. 

-fix,  -Qcis    iQx,  F.  (381),  Ughi,  Ab.  sometimes  -I,  no  G.  PI.  (430). 

532.  (a.)  Examples  of  stems  in  -dl-,  with  nominative  -a,  geni- 
tive -dis,  are  : 

-€s,  -edis  Compounds  of  pCs,  foot:  compede,  F.,  Ab.,  fetter,  no  N.,  G.  PI. 
compedium ;  adjectives :  as,  UipSs,  wing^ocied,  bipCs,  two- 
lagged,  quadrupCs,  four-footed,  &c.,  Ab.  -1,  PI.  G.  -um  only 
(563),  Ne.  N.  and  Ac  -ia,  rare  and  late. 

-ns,  -ndis    Feminines:  frSns,  foliage;  f^^iXi%,  acorn ;  iQglSns,  wa/»«/. 

-rs,  -rdis  concors,  like-minded,  adjective,  and  other  compounds  of  COr,  Ab. 
-i  (559),  Ne.  PI  N.  and  Ac.  -la,  G.  PI.  not  usual :  discordium, 
at  variance,  and  vCcordium,  frantic,  once  each. 

-aus,-audis  fraus,  F.,  deceU,  G.  PI.  fraudium,  later  fraudum. 

533-  (^0  Examples  of  stems  in   -tl-,   with  nominative  hi  (-x), 
genitive  -tia,  are: 

-as,  -atis  AroinSs,  of  Arpinum,  and  adjectives  from  other  town  names;  opti- 
tnSt^s,  good  men  and  true,  G.  PI.  -ium,  less  often  -um;  penStCs, 
gods  of  the  household  store, 

-es,  -Ctis  Adjectives:  hebes,  dull;  teres,  cylindrical,  Ab.  -i  (559),  no  G. 
PI.,  Ne.  PI.  hebetia,  teretiar  late  and  rare;  perpes,  lasting 
through,  Ab.  perpetl,  late  only ;  praepes,  svrift-vnnged,  Ab.  -i  or 
-e,  G.  PI.  -um,  no  Nc  PI.  N.  or  Ac 

-€s,  -€tis  locuplCs,  rich,  adjective,  Ab.  usually  -c  of  a  person,  -i  often  of 
a  thin?,  G.  PI.  locuplCtium,  sometimes  locuplCtum,  Ne.  PI. 
locupletia  once. 

-is,  -itis  lis,  contentitm;  dis,  Hch,  adjective,  Ab.  alwavs  -I  (550),  PI.  G. 
-ium,  once  -um  (Sen.),  Nc  N.  and  Ac.  -ia.    Quiris,  Samnis. 

-Is,  -Itls       puis,  pottage,  no  G.  PI.  (430). 
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-ns,  -ntis  Masculines:  dCns,  tooth:  fdns,  fountain;  p5ns,  bridge;  in5ns, 
mountain^  N.  once  mOntis  (£nn.) ;  factors  of  twelve :  sextans,  one 
sixth ;  Guadrfins,  tri€ns,  dOdrans,  dSztSns.  Feminlnes :  f rOns, 
forehead;  g€nSf  clan;  mSns,  mind.  Present  participles:  as.  re- 
gCns,  guiding.  Many  adjectives :  as^  ingSns,  gigantic^  Ad.  -i 
(559);  V€iSns,  of  Vei;  compounds  of  m€ns  :  as,  SmSns,  out  of 
one's  head;  oi  dCns  :  as,  triaCns,  Ab.  -i,  as  substantive  usually  -«. 

•eps, -ipitis  Adjective  compounds  of  caput^  head:  anceps  (543);  two-Juaded^ 
once  older  anclpSs  (Plaut);  biceps,  two-Jieaded;  triceps,  threo- 
headed;  praeceps,  head-first,  old  praecipes  (Plaut;  Enn.),  Ab. 
-i  (559)»  J^o  G.  p1.,  Nc.  pi.  N.  and  Ac  -ia. 

-rs,  -rtis  Feminines  :  ars,  art ;  cohors,  cohort ;  {5rs,  chance  ;  mors,  death  ; 
ptLTSt  part;  sors,  lot,  N.  twice  sortis  (Plaut.;  Ter.).  Adjectives: 
c5nsors,  sharing,  exsors,  not  sharing,  no  G.  PI. ;  expers,  toith^ 
out  /art;  iners,  unskilled^  soUers,  all-skilled,  Ne.  JPl.  N.  and 
Ac.  -ia. 

-Z,  -ctis  nox,  F.,  night;  Ab.  also  noctd  (401);  an  old  adverb  form  is  nox, 
nigfds, 

534«  (a.)  Stems  in  -bi-,  with  nominative  -bs  (149),  genitive  -bis, 
are  : 

trabs,  F.,  beam,  older  N.  trabCs  (Enn.) ;  plCbs,  F.,  commons,  N.  sometimes 
plSps,  for  the  older  plCbCs  (603),  no  PI. ;  urbs,  F.,  city. 

535.  (p.)  Stems  in  -pi-,  with  nominative  -pa,  genitive  -pis,  are  : 

inops,  poor,  adjective,  Ab.  -i  (559),  G.  PI.  -um,  no  Ne.  PI.  N.  or  Ac.  (430); 
Stirps,  ¥.{yi.),  trunk. 

536.  Examples  of  stems   in   -11-,   with  nominative   -1,  genitive 
-lis,  are : 

-al,  -Slis  Neuters,  originally  adjective  (546):  animal,  animal;  bacchSnal, 
shrine  ot  fecut  of  Bacchus;  cervical,  bolster;  puteal,  welt-curb; 
toral,  valance;  tribunal,  tribunal;  vectieal,  indirect  tax.  Onlv 
N.  or  Ac:  cubital,  elbow-cushion;  mintital,  minced-fish;  capital, 
capitSlia,  death,  capital  crime. 

-il,  -ills  vigil,  -wide-awake,  adjective.  Ab.  -I,  as  substantive  -e  (561),  G.  PI. 
vigllum  (563),  no  Ne.  PI.  N.  or  Ac  (430). 

537*  (^0  Examples  of  stems  in  -ri-,  with  nominative  -r,  geni* 
tive  -ris,  are: 

-ar,  -Sris  Neuters,  originally  adjective  (546) :  calcar,  spur ;  columbar,  dove- 
cote; exemplar,  pattern;  lactlnar,  panel-veiling;  pulvinar, 
couch;  subllgar,  tights;  torcular,  -wine-press. 

-Sr,  -aris  Adjectives :  pSr,  equal;  dispSLr,  impSr,  unequal,  for  Ab.,  see  561  ; 
G.  PI.  -ium,  Ne.  PI.  N.  and  Ac.  -la;  compSr,  co-mate,  as  sub- 
stantive has  G.  PI.  -um. 

-cr,  -eris  Adjectives  :  dCgener,  degenerate,  Ab.  -i  (559),  no  Ne.  PI.  N.  or  Ac. 
(430) ;  Qber,  fruitful,  Ab.,  -i,  late  -c,  Ne.  PI.  abera  once  only  (Ace). 
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•or,  -oris  Adjectives:  memor,  renumbering;  immemor,  forgetful^  Ab.  -I 
(539)1  6*  PI*  memorum  (636)  once  only  (Verg.),  no  Ne.  PI.  N. 
or  Ac.  (430). 

-or,  -Oris  Adjective  compounds  of  color :  as,  concolor,  0/  like  shade^  dis- 
color, of  different  skade^  both  with  Ab.  -i  only ;  versicolor,  /iW, 
Ab.  -I,  rare^  -e,  Ne.  PL  N.  and  Ac.  -ia;  the  G.  PI.  of  these  words 
is  not  usual,  but  versicolSrum  once. 

538.  {b.)  Stems  in  -ri-,  with  nominative  -s  of  the  stem,  genitive  -ris,  are 
glis,  F.,  dormouse^  gliris ;  m&s,  M.,  male^  maris ;  mils,  F.,  mouse^  mtiris. 

<39.  The  only'imparisyllabic  stem  in  -si-  is  Ss  (139),  M.,  unit^an  as,  G. 
assis,  with  its  compounds  bCs,  two  thirds^  G.  bessis,  and  sCmis,  half  an  as^ 
half  G.  sSmissis. 

SINGULAR   CASES. 

540.  (i.)  The  nominative  singular  of  gender  stems  in  -i-  is 
usually  formed  by  adding  -s  to  the  stem  (422).  But  many 
gender  substantives  have  the  nominative  in  -Ss  (236^  401)  :  as, 

amni-,  river,  N.  amnis;  aedi-,  temple,  N.  aedis;  brcvi-,  short,  N. 
brevis.  With  N.  -Ss:  nQbi-,  cloud,  N.  nQbCs;  for  other  examples,  see 
523- 

541.  Some  substantives  form  the  nominative  in  both  these  ways:  as,  vallCs 
and  vallis,  valley,  equally  common ;  aedis,  temfle,  later  aedCs ;  for  caedSs, 
slaughter,  clfidSs,  disaster,  and  m5lSs,///^,  caedis,  &c.,  occur  exceptionally. 

54s.  A  few  stems  in  -bri-,  -cri-,  or  -tri-,  drop  -i-  in  the  nominative,  without 
taking  -s,  -r  of  the  ending  becoming  -er  (89) :  as,  imbri-,  shower,  N.  imber 

543.  Of  gender  imparisyllables,  some  have  lost  -i-  of  the 
stem  before  -s  in  the  nominative;  others  have  originally  a 
consonant  stem  in  the  nominative  (529-535). 

Thus,  mOnti-,  mountain,  and  sorti-,  lot,  have  N.  ni5n8  and  sors  for 
an  older  m5ntis  and  sortis;  but  dSns,  tooth,  and  regCns,  ruling,  have 
as  original  steins  dent-  and  regent-.  Adjectives  in  -cipiti-  have  Nv 
-ccps  (533). 

544.  A  few  adjective  stems  in  -li-  or  -ri-  drop  -i-  in  the  nominative  without 
taking  -8(536,  537)=. a*,  virili-,  wide-.awake,  N.  vigil;  pari-,  equal,  N.  p&r; 
so  also  Arar  and  Liger.  Three  substantives  in  -ri-  for  -si-  likewise  drop  -1-, 
and  end  in  the  original  -s  (538):  gliri-  for  glisi-,  dormouse,  N.  glis;  mSs, 
male;  mQs,  mouse, 

545.  carO,  Y,,  flesh,  carnis  (Ab.  -I,  usually  -c,  no  G.  PI.)  and  supellSx.  F., 
furniture,  supellCctilis  (Ab.  -i  or  -e,  no  PI.),  have  the  nominative  formed  from 
a  different  stem  from  that  of  the  other  cases  (401). 

546.  (2.)  Neuter  stems  in  -1-  have  no  nominative  suffix,  and 
end  in  -«  for  -i-  of  the  stem  (71)  :   as, 

mari-,  sea,  N.  mare ;  brevi-.  short,  N.  breve.  In  some  words,  origi- 
nally neuter  adjectives  in  -Sle  and  -Sre,  the  -e  is  dropped  and  the  S  short- 
ened: as,  animSle,  living  thing,  animal  (536) ;  ezemplSre  {lawox,),  pattern, 
exemplar  (537).  Some  neuter  adjectives  end  in  -1  or  -r  (536,  537);  and 
Bome  'of  one  ending'  end  in  -s  (612). 
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547.  The  accusative  singular  of  gender  substantives  usuallv  has 
-em,  hke  consonant  stems  X^7^\  but  a  few  substantives  witn  the 
nominative  in  -is  have  -im  only,  and  some  have  either  -im  or  -em. 

548.  {a.)  Accusatives  in  -im 

Are  sitim,  tussim,  vim,  thirsty  cough^  strength 

And  bQrim,  cucumim.  ploughtail^  cucumber 

549.  The  accusative  in  -im  is  found  in  many  adverbs  (700) :  as^  partim,  in 
part;  in  some  adverbial  expressions:  as,  adamussim,  examussim,  to  a  T, 
adfatim,  to  satiety.,  ad  ravim,  to  hoarseness;  in  some  names  df  rivers  and  cities : 
as,  Tiberim,  Hispalim ;  and  in  some  Greek  words  (565). 

550.  (b.)  Six  have  the  accusative  commonly  in  -im,  sometimes  in  -em : 
febrim,  -txa^  fever        puppim,  -em,  stern       secQrim,  -em,  axe 
pelvim,  -em,  basin       restim,  -em,  rope         turrim,  -em,  tower 

55t.  Six  have  the  accusative  commonly  in  --em,  sometimes  in  -im: 
bipennem,  -im,  tioo^dged  axe  nSvem,  -im,  ship 

clfivem,  -im,  key  88mentem>  -im,  planting 

messem,  -im,  crop  strigilem,  -iro,  skin-scraper 

55a.  In  the  ablative,  gender  substantives  have  usually  -e» 
^d  neuters  and  adjectives  have  -i :  as, 

hoste,  enemy  ;  marl,  sea  ;  Serf,  sharps  brevl,  shorty  aud&ci,  daring, 

553*  (^0  O^  gender  substantives  with  the  nominative  in  -is,  a  few 
have  only  -i  in  the  ablative,  and  many  have  either  -i  or  -e. 

554.  (a.)  These  ablatives  have  only  -I: 

secQri,  siti,  tussi,  vi,  axCf  thirsty  cough^  strength 

canSli,  cucumi.  coftduit^  cucumber 

Some  names  of  rivers  and  cities  have  only  -i :  as,  Tiber!,  Hisptdi.  The 
locative  also  ends  in  -i  :  as,  NeSpolI,  at  Neapolis, 

5$5-  (^•)  These  ablatives  of  gender  substantives  with  the  nomina- 
tive m  -is  have  -i  or  -e : 

amne,  -i,  river       clSvi,  -c,  ^<ry  puppf,  -e,  stern 

avc,  -i,  bird           febri,  ^e,  fever  sCmenti,  -t^  planting 

bile,  -i,  bile            fQstl,  -c,  club  strigili,  -e,  skin-scraper 

civi,  -c,  citizen        igni,  -c,yfr^  turn,  -e,  toitfer 
cllsse,  "l^fl^et        n&vi,  -e,  ship 

556.  A  few  other  words  in  -is  have  occasionally  an  ablative  in  -1 :  as,  anguis, 
snakef  coUis,  hilly  Hnis,  end^  postis,  post^  unguis,  nail,  &&  sors,  lot,  imber, 
shower,  xnd  IQx,  /(f^,  have  also  -e  or  -i;  8Upell8x,/»rffi/tfr^,  has  supellCctili 
or  -e;  Arar  has  -c  or  -i;  Liger,  -i  or  -e. 

^7.  Neuter  names  of  towns  with  the  nominative  in  -e  have  -e  in  the  ablative: 
raeneste.    rSte,  net,  has  only  rCte ;  mare,  sea,  has  rarely  mare  (527). 

558-  (2.)  Adjectives  •  of  two  endings'  with  stems  in  -i-  (630)  often  have 
-e  in  the  ablative  when  they  are  used  as  substantives,  and  sometimes  in 
verse,  when  a  short  vowel  is  needed  :  as, 
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adfini,  -e,  connection  by  marriage;  aedlle,  -],  aedile;  familiSri,  "^^  friend. 
But  some,  even  as  substantives,  have  -i  :  as,  aequSli,  of  tJu  same  age^  cGnsulSri, 
ex-consul^  gentili,  tribesman.  Adjectives  of  place  in  -Snsis  (330)  usually  have 
-i,  but  sometimes  -e:  as,  TarquiniCnse.  Proper  names  have  usually  -e:  as, 
JuvenSle. 

559.  Adjectives  *of  one  ending'  with  stems  in  -i-  (632),  have  commonly 
-r  in  the  ablative.    The  following  ablatives  have  only  -i : 

Smenti,  /r^sftr^  ancipiti,  two-headed^  praecipiti,  head-first^  concol5ri» 
of  like  huty  concord!,  harmonious^  discordi,  at  variance^  socordi,  imperce^ 
live,  dCgeneri,  degenerate^  dit|,  rich^  tereti,  rounded,  ingenti,  huge,  inopi, 
without  means,  memori,  remembering,  immetnoti,  forgetfut. 

560.  Present  participles,  when  used  as  adjectives,  have  -i  in  the 
ablative,  otherwise  -e  :    as, 

S  sapienti  virO,  by  a  wise  man;  adulCscente,  ytntth,  substantive; 
ROmulS  rCgnante,  in  the  reign  0/  Hamulus,  ablative  absolute  (1362). 

561.  Other  adjectives  *of  one  ending'  occasionally  have  -c  in  the 
ablative  when  used  as  substantives  or  as  epithets  of  persons,  or  in  verse 
when  a  short  syllable  is  needed:   as, 

cOnsorti,  sharing,  pari,  equal,  vigiH,  wide-awake,  fClici.  happy,  as  adjec- 
tives; but  cGnsorte,  &c.,  as  substantives;  in  prose,  impart,  dispari,  unequal; 
in  verse,  impare,  dispare.    Proper  names  have  -e  :  as,  FClice. 

PLURAL  CASES. 

562.  In  the  plural,  gender  nominatives  have  -Ss,  rarely  -Ib  or  -eis, 
and  gender  accusatives  have  -Is  or  -5a  indifferently,  sometimes  -eis ; 
after  about  50  a.d.,  -es  was  the  prevalent  ending  for  both  cases. 
Neuters  add  -a  to  the  stem,  making  -ia  ;  for  -iS  in  old  Latin,  see  65. 

563.  In  the  genitive  plural,  present  participles,  some  substantive  stems 
in  -nt(i)-,  and  some  adjectives  *of  two  endings'  (631)  have  occasionally 
-um:  as, 

amantum,  lovers;  nidentum,  rigging;  agrestum,  country  folk;  caeles- 
turn,  heaven's  tenantry,  apis,  bee,  has  commonly  -um ;  caedCs,  slaughter. 
and  traus,  deceit,  have  rarely  -um.  For  -um  in  some  adjectives  *■  of  one  ending,' 
see  636 ;  for  -bOs  in  the  dative  and  ablative  in  old  Latin,  see  67. 

564.  Other  case  forms  are  found  in  inscriptions,  as  follows : 

N.  without  -is:  vectigal,  i.e.  vectigSlis,  adjective;  -e  for  -is  (47,  71): 
MiLiTARB,  i.e.  milit9ris,  adjective ;  -Cs  (540):  aidiles,  i.e.  aedilis;  gives,  i.e. 
civis.  G.  -U8,  from  186  to  100  b.c.  :  partvs,  i.e.  partis.  D.  -ei :  vrbei. 
Ac.  -i  (140):  PARTI,  i.e.  partem;  -e :  aide,  i.e.  aedem.  Ab.  -ei :  fontei; 
-e  :  servile,  Le.  servfli.    Plural:  N.  -Cs;  pines;  -eis:  fineis;  -is:  finis. 

GREEK   NOUNS. 

565.  Greek  stems  in  -i-  are  usually  declined  like  Latin  ones,  with  the  accusa-. 
live  m  -im,  and  ablative  in  -I.    But  the  accusative  sometimes  has  -n :  as,  poCsin,  * 
poetry,  Charybdin ;  similarly  Capyn ;  and  a  vocative  ocairs :  as,  Charybdi. 
The  plural  genitive   MetamorphoseOn,  and  as  ablative  MetamorphSsesin, 
occur  as  titles  of  books.  ., 
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566-576.]  Words:  Inflection. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  STEMS  IN   -1-. 

566.  Parisyllables  with  nominatives  in  -is,  -€s,  or  -e,  and 
a  few  in  -er ;  and  imparisyllables  with  nominatives  in  -al,  and 
in  -ar  for  -are,  have  stems  in  -i— 

But  canis,  iuvenis  (486),  volucris  (490),  mCnsis  (492),  sCdCs  (476),  and 
vStCs  (478),  have  consonant  stems. 

J67.  Under  -i-  stems  may  also  conveniently  be  grouped  the  fol- 
lowmg  classes,  which  have  usually  a  consonant  form  in  tne  singular, 
and  an  -i-  form  in  the  plural : 

568.  (a.)  Imparisyllabic  adjectives  with  the  genitive  in  -is,  except  com- 
paratives and  the  dozen  with  consonant  stems  (624),  and  imparisyllables 
with  a  nominative  in  -s  or  -z  preceded  by  any  consonant  except  p.  But 
cOniGnx  (472)  and  caelebs  (480)  have  consonant  stems. 

569.  {b.)  The  following  monosyllables :  &8,  unit^  an  as^  faex,  dregs^  fraus, 
deceit^  glis,  dormouse^  lis,  strife^  IQx,  lighi^  m9s,  maU^  mGs,  tiKmse^  nox,  nighty 
Stirps,  trunks  vis,  strenph.  Also  fauce,  throaty  and  compede,  fetter^  both 
Ab.y  no  N.,  and  fornix,  furneut. 


GENDER  OF  CONSONANT  STEMS  AND  -i-  STEMS. 

5;ro.  The  gender  of  manv  of  these  substantives  is  determined  by  their 
meaning  (404-412)  ;  that  of  participles  used  as  substantives  follows  the 
gender  of  the  substantive  understood ;  Greek  substantives  follow  the  Greek 
gender.  The  gender  of  other  words  may  be  conveniently  arranged  for  the 
memory  according  to  the  nominative  endings  as  follows. 

MASCULINE. 

571.  Imparisyllables  in  -es  or  -es  and  substantives 
in  -er,  -6,  -or,  and  -6s  are  masculine  :  as, 

caespes,  sod ;  p69,/oof;  agger,  mound ;  sermO,  speech  ;  pallor,  paie- 
ness  ;  fihs,  flower. 

57a.  These  imparisyllables  in  -es  or  -€s  are  feminine :  tnerres,  sheaf,  seges, 
crop,  teges,  mat ;  requi€8  and  quiCs,  rest ;  compedes,  plural, /?//rrj  /  mercSs, 
reward,    aes,  copper,  bronte.  Is  neuter. 

573.  These  substantives  in  -er  are  neuter :  cadSver,  corpse,  iter,  way,  tGber, 
swelling,  iruffie,  fiber,  udder,  verberis,  lash,  geniUve,  no  nominative;  also  names 
of  plante  in  -er:  as,  accr,  maple,  cicer,  chickpea,  papSvcr,  foppy,  piper,  pepper, 
sUer,  osier,  siscr,  skirret,  sOber,  corktree,  lintcr,  tub,  boat,  is  feminine,  once 
masculine.    v8r,  spring,  is  neuter. 

574.  Substantives  in  -5,  with  genitive  -inis  (485),  are  feniinine;  as,  iniagjJ, 
imlfginis,  likeness;  also  carO,  carais,  fiesh,  and  words  of  action  m  -lO  and  -tiO 
(227,  228).  But  card5,  hinge,  5rd6,  rank,  and  turbG,  whirlwind,  are  masculine. 
margS,  bHnk,  and  cupidO,  desire,  are  sometimes  masculine. 

575.  These  substantives  in  -or  are  neuter :  ador,  spelt,  aequor,  sea,  marmor, 
marble,  cor,  heart,     arbor,  tree,  is  feminine. 

576.  These  substantives  in  -58  are  feminine :  z^s,  whetstone,  arbOs,  tree,  dOs, 
dowry.    Qs,  Oris,  mouthy  face,  is  neuter,  also  OS,  ossis,  bone. 
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The  Noun:  Consonant  and  -i-  Stems.  [577-584. 


FEMININE. 

577.  Parisyllables  in  -cs,  and  substantives  in  *as 
-aus,  -is,  -s  preceded  by  a  consonant,  and  -x,  are 
feminine:  as, 

nflbSs,  cloud;  aetSs,  age;  laus,  praise;  nSvis,  ship;  urbs,  city;  pSx, 
peace. 

578.  Ss,  assis,  penny^  is  masculine,    vfis,  vessel^  uUnsUy  and  the  defectives 

fSs,  right^  and  nefSs,  wrongs  are  neuter. 

579.  SubstaAtives  in  -nis  are  masculine;  also  twenty-nine  others  in 
-is,  as  follows: 

axis,  callis,  caulis,  anguis,  axle^path,  cabbage^  snakt 

lascis,  fdstis,  lapis,  sanguis,  bundle^  club^  stone^  blood 

piscis,  postis,  pulvis,  Snsis,  fish^  post^  dust^  glaive 

torquis,  torris,  unguis,  mCnsis,  twisUd  collar^  firebrand^  nedl^  montk 

vSctis,  vermis,  vOmis,  CoUis,  lever^  worm^  ploughshare^  hill 

glis,  canSlis,  also  foUis,  dormouse^  conduit^  ball 

cassis,  sent€s,  veprSs,  orbis,  nets^  brambles,  thorns,  plurals,  circle 

cucumis,  and  sometimes  corbis.  cucumber,  bashet 

btlrim,  phughtail,  accusative  only,  is  also  masculine.  A  few  of  the  above 
are  sometimes  feminine:  as,  amnis,  anguis,  callis,  canSlis,  cinis,  finis, 
fQnis,  torquis,  veprCs,  &c. 

580.  Four  in  -s  preceded  by  a  consonant  are  masculine:    dSns,  tooth,  fOns, 

fountain,  pGns,  bridge,  m5n8,  mountain ;  also  factors  of  twelve :  seztSns, 
one  sixth,  quadrSns,  tri€ns,  dOdrSns,  d€xtSns;  rudCns.  rope,  once, 
adeps,  fat,  and  forceps,  pincers,  are  masculine  or  feminine*  stirps,  stock,  is 
sometimes  masculine. 

^x.  caliz,  cup,  fornix,  arch,  and  trSdux,  vinelayer,  are  masculine;  also  sul>. 
stantives  in  -Qnx  and  -ex ;  except  nex,  murder,  and  precl,  prayer,  dative,  no 
nominative,  which  are  feminine;  also  rarely  grex,  herd,  cortex,  bark,  forfex, 
scissors,  silex,  flint,  and  Gbice,  barrier,  ablative,  no  nominative,  are  either  mascu- 
line or  feminine,  calx,  heel,  and  calx,  lime,  are  sometimes  masculine,  also  Itlx, 
light,  in  the  ablative  in  old  Latin. 

NEUTER. 

582.  Substantives  in  -c,  -e,  -1,  -n,  -t,  in  -ar,  -ur, 
-us,  and  -us,  are  neuter:   as, 

lac,  milk ;  mare,  sea ;  animal,  animal;  carmen,  song;  caput,  head; 
calcar,  spur;  fulgur,  lightning;  corpus,  body;  itls,  right. 

583.  sOl,  sun,  pecten,  comb,  U8n,  spleen.  rSnCs,  kidneys,  plural,  and  fur- 
fur, bran,  are  masculine.  So  usuaJly  891,  salt,  out  sometimes  neuter  in  the  singular. 
Ar,  spelt,  is  neuter. 

58^  pecus,  beast,  is  feminine;  also  tellQs,  earth,  and  the  substantives  In 
-fls  which  have  -tldis  (475)  or  -Qtis  (477)  in  the  genitive:  as,  palQs,  marsh; 
iuventOs,  youth, 
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585-590.] 


Words:  Inflection. 


STEMS    IN    -u-. 

The  Fourth  Deelefuiou, 

Genitive  singular  -us,  genitive  plural  -u-um. 

585.  Stems  in  -u-  are  substantive  only,  and  mostly 
masculine. 

586.  There  are  only  three  neuters  in  common  use,  comG,  ham,  genQ,  knee, 
and  yeiH,  a  spit.  But  some  cases  of  other  neuters  are  used :  as,  ablative  pecG, 
fiock;  plural  nominative  and  accusative  artua,  limbs  (Plaut) ;  ossva,  bones  (inscr.)* 

587.  The  nominative  of  stems  in  -n-  ends,  including  the  stem 
vowel,  in  -u-b  in  gender  words,  and  in  lengthened  -Q  of  the  stem  in 
neuters. 

588.  Most  substantives  in  -u-  are  masculines  in  -tu-  or  -su-,  often  defective 
in  case  (235).  The  following  words  are  feminine :  acus,  /m,  needle^  domus. 
house^  manus,  hand,  porticus,  colonnade;  and  the  plurals  idfls,  ides^  and 
quInquStrQs,>Sraj/^A//ittfnui;  rarely  penus,  store^  and  specus,  cave. 


589.  Stems  in  -u-  are  declined  as 

follows : 

Examples 

fltlctus,  wavit 

comQ,  horn, 

Stem 

and 

case 

endings 

Stems 

flactu-,  M. 

comu-,  Ne. 

Singular 

M. 

Nc. 

Norn. 

flUctus,  a  (or  tht)  wave 

coma 

-us 

-Q 

Gen, 

flOctUs,  a  wave*s,  of  a  wave 

comUs 

-Qs 

-Qs 

Dat 

flQctui;  -a,  to  or  for  a  wave 

comU 

-ui,-a 

-Q 

Ace, 

fiUctum,  a  wave 

comO 

-um 

-Q 

Abl, 

flflcta.A'^OT,  with,  ox  by  a  wave 

comQ 

-Q 

-Q 

Plural 

Nom, 

flQctds,  {the)  waves 

comua 

-Qs 

-ua 

Gen, 

flGctuum,  wavei,  of  waves 

comuum 

-uum 

-uum 

Dat, 

fiactibus,  to  ox  for  wa^es 

comibus 

-ibus 

-ibus 

Ace, 

flactUs,  waves                  [waves 

comua 

-Qs 

-ua 

Abl, 

flactibU8,/r^,  with,  or  by 

comibus 

-ibus 

-ibus 

SINGULAR   CASES. 


590.  In  the  genitive,  the  uncontracted  form  -uis  sometimes  occurs :  as, 
anuis,  old  woman  (Tcr.).  A  genitive  in  -ti  is  rather  common:  as,  adventi, 
arrival;  Omatl,  embellishment  (Tcr.) ;  acnati,  senate.  In  the  dative,  -ui 
is  regularly  contracted  to  -Q  in  neuters  and  often  in  gender  words. 
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The  Noun:  Stems  in  -£-•      [591-600. 


PLURAL  CASES. 

591.  In  the  genitive  pluxal,  a  form  in  -om  oocnrs  in  old  writers  (loj):  as» 
flGctuom,  -waves  (Plaut).  -dm  for  -u-um  is  rare :  as,  passum,  steps  (Plaut.) ; 
currl&in,  charUts  (Verg.)^ 

59a.  In  the  dative  and  ablative  plnral,  the  following  retain  -u-bus: 
acus,  pin^  needU^  arcus,  bow^  partus,  birth,  tribus,  tribe.  The  following 
have  -u-bus  or  -i-bus  (78) :  artCls,  plural,  joints^  lacus,  lake^  portus, 
haven,  specus,  cave,  genfl,  knee^  verli,  a  spit.  All  other  words  have  -i-bus 
only. 

593.  Other  case  forms  are  found  in  inscriptions,  as  follows : 

G.  -uos  (105):  SENATVOs;  -0  (i42)SBNATv;  -uus,  in  the  imperial  age  (28) : 
EXBRCITWS.  D.  -uci  (88):  senatvei.  Ac.  -u  (140):  manv.  Ab.  -uu  (28): 
ARBiTRATVv;  -uO,  oQoe,  by  some  thought  to  be  for  -Qd  (426):  magistratvo. 
Plural:  N.  -uus  {2^)1   magistratvvs. 

594.  domus,  house,  F.,  has  stems  of  two  forms,  domu-  and  dome-  (401); 
it  is  declined  as  follows:  N.  domus,  G.  dom(is,  rarely  domi,  D.  domui  or 
domO,  Ac  domum,  Ab.  domG  or  domG,  Locative  domi,  rarely  domui. 
Plural:  N.  domfis,  G.  domuum,  later  domGrum,  D.  and  Ab.  domibus, 
Ac.  domSSy  less  commonly  domfts. 

595.  Some  other  substantives  have  an  -u-  stem  in  some  of  their  cases,  and 
an  -o-  stem  in  others:  see  angiportus,  arcus,  caestus,  colus,  comti, 
comus,  cupressus,  ficus,  fretus,  relus,  laurus,  murtus,  penns,  pinus, 
quercus,  rictus,  tonitrus,  in  the  dictionary. 


STEMS    IN    -C^ 

The  Fifth  Declension. 

(Genitive  singular  -Si,  genitive  plural  -S-rum.) 

596.  Stems  in  -6-  are  substantive  only,  and  femi- 
nine. 

597.  diCs,  daif,  is  always  masculine  in  the  plural,  and  commonly  in  the  singular; 
but  the^  feminine  is  common  when  diCs  denotes  length  of  time  or  a  set  day. 
merldiSs,  midday,  is  masculine  and  singular  only. 

508.  The  nominative  of  stems  in  -8-  ends,  including  the  stem 
vowel,  in  -8-8. 

599.  Stems  in  -€-  are  of  two  classes : 

600.  (i.)  Stems  of  the  first  class  have  one  or  two  syllables;  there 
are  four  of  them :  rSa,  thing,  spea,  hope,  diSa,  day,  and  fLMB,  faith. 

Of  this  class,  rCs  and  diCs  have  a  plural  throughout;  spCs  has  only 
the  nominative  and  accusative  plural,  and  fidCs  has  no  plural. 
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601-607.] 


Words:  Inflection. 


601.  Stems  in  -€-  of  the  first  class 

are  declined  as  follows : 

Examples 

rts,  thing. 

dies,  day. 

Stem 

and 

case 

endings 

Stems 

re-,  F. 

die-,  M. 

Singular 

Norn, 

r«8,  a  (or  the)  things 

dies 

-es 

Gen, 

r«i,  r©l,  a  thing's,  of  a  thing 

diei,  di€\ 

.ei.-ei,-« 

Dot. 

rfi,  rfl,  to  or  for  a  thing 

diet,  diei 

.€i,-ei,-a 

Ace, 

rem,  a  thing 

diem 

-cm 

AM. 

T^tfrom,  with,  or  by  a  thing 

die 

-e 

Plural 

Norn, 

rSs  {tfu)  things 

dies 

-es 

Gen, 

rCrum,  things',  of  tilings 

diCrum 

-erum 

Dot, 

rebus,  to  ox  for  things 

diebus 

-ebus 

Ace, 

res,  things 

dies 

-es 

AM, 

rebus, /r<7)w,  with,  or  by  things 

diebus 

-ebus 

60a.  fides  is  declined  like  res :  it  has  once  a  genitive  fides  (Plaut.).  For  rCi, 
rei,  or  r€l,  and  fidei,  fidel,  or  ndA,  see  160.  dies  has  rarely  a  genitive  dies 
(Enn.)  or  dii  (Verg.)-  Spes  has  only  the  genitive  and  dative  sp€\  in  verse.  A 
genitive  or  dative  in  -e  is  sometimes  found :  as,  re,  die,  fide. 

603.  A  few  cases  of  other  words  sometimes  follow  this  class  (401 ) :  as,  piebCs 
(524),  commons,  G.  pieb^  or  piebi;  fames  (524),  hunger,  Ab.  always  famC; 
requies  (477),  rest,  G.  requie  (Sail.).  Ac.  requiem,  Ab.  requiC;  tftbes 
(523),  vfoste,  Ab.  tSbe,  *contSge8,  contact,  Ak  contSge  (Lucr.),  &c. 

604.  (2.)  Stems  of  the  second  class  are  formed  by  the  suffix  -15- 
or  -tl8-,  and  have  three  or  more  syllables. 

This  class,  which  is  a  modification  of  stems  in  -S-,  has  usually  no  geni- 
tive, dative,  or  plural.  Many  stems,  especially  those  in  -tie-,  have  also  a 
collateral  form  in  -3-,  and  the  genitive  and  dative,  when  used  at  all,  are 
commonly  from  a  stem  in  -S-. 

605.  Stems  in  -6-  of  the  second  class  are  declined  as  follows : 

iQxuries,  extravagance,  stem  Itlxurie-,  F. 
Nom,  IQxuries,  Ace.  IQxuriem,  AM.  Ifixurie. 

606.  A  few  examples  of  the  genitive  of  these  stems  are  found :  as,  pemicli, 
pemicies,  or  pemicie,  rum  (Cic.);  rabies, /ttn'( Lucr.);  acie,  edge  of  baitU 
(Sail.,  Caes.,  auct  B.  Afr.),  facie,  make  (PlauL,  Ludl.),  specie,  looks  (Caes.); 
aciei  (auct.  B.  Afr.).  And  a  very  few  of  the  dative:  as,  aciei  twice  (Caes.); 
pemiciei,  pemicii  (Nep.);  pemicie  (Uv.). 

607.  eluvies,  offscouring,  wash,  has  the  nominative  of  the  plural,  and 
glacies,  ice,  has  the  accusative  of  the  plural.  Five  words  only  have  the 
nominative  and  accusative  plural: 

series,  acies,  rorjf,  edge,    species,  fades,  look^  make,    effigies,  likemss. 
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The  Noun:  Adjectives.        [608-615. 


THE    ADJECTIVE. 

(5o8.  Adjectives  are  declined  like  substantives,  and  it  has  been  shown 
already  how  their  cases  are  formed.  But  they  differ  from  substantives  in 
having  different  forms  in  some  of  their  cases  to  denote  different  genders ; 
it  is  convenient  therefore  to  put  their  complete  declension  together. 

609.  Adjective  stems  end  in  -o-  and  -fl-,  in  a  con- 
sonant, or  in  -i-. 

6ia  An  accusative  plural  of  a  stem  in  -u-,  angulmanQs,  w'uh  a  serpent  for 
a  hand^  is  once  used  (Lucr.).    There  are  no  adjective  stems  in  -C-. 

61 1.  Adjectives  are  often  conveniently  said  to  be  ''of  three  end- 
^^£^9   ^  of  two  endtngSy   or  ^  of  one  ending.^ 

By  the  '  ending '  is  meant  the  ending  of  the  nominative  singular :  thus,  bonus, 
bona,  bonum,  ^<nk/,  and  Seer,  ftcris,  Sere,  x^r/,  are '  of  three  endings '  (409); 
brevis,  breve,  shorty  is  *of  two  endings '  (410);  and  audSx,  boldy  b  *of  one  end- 
ing' (410). 

6xa.  Adjectives  » of  one  ending '  which  form  a  gender  nominative  in  -s,  retain 
the  "S  irrationally  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  neuter  singular :  as,  N.  M.  and  F. 
audSz,  N.  and  Ac.  Ne.  also  audSx. 


STEMS   IN  -o-  AND  -5-. 
6x3.  Most  adjectives  with  stems  in  -o-  and 
clined  as  follows: 


-5-  are  de- 


Example 

M.  bonus,  F.  bona,  Ne.  bonum,  gooti^ 

Stems 

bono-,  bonS-. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Masc. 

Fem.       Nbut. 

Masc. 

Fem.           Neut. 

Nom. 

bonus 

bona       bonum 

boni 

bonae        bona 

Gen. 

boni 

bonae      boni 

bonOrum 

bonSrum   bonSrum 

Dot, 

bonS 

bonae      bonO 

bonis 

bonis         bonis 

Ace, 

bonum 

bonam    bonum 

bonOs 

bonSs         bona 

AM. 

bond 

bonS       bonC 

bonis 

bonis         bonis 

Voc. 

bone 

6x4.  Stems  in  -io-  and  -iS-  have  no  consonant  i  in  cases  ending  in  .i  or  -is  (112): 
as,  plSbCius,  plebeian,  G.  S.  M.  and  Ne.,  and  N.  PI.  M.  plCbEi,  D.  and  Ab.  PI. 
plCbCis. 

6x5.  Stems  in  -ro-  preceded  by  a  long  vowel  retain  -us  in  the  nominative 
sb^gular  masculine  and  are  declined  like  bonus  (453):  as,  sevCrus,  stem\  also 
ferus,  merus,  wUd^  unmixed  properus,  hasty 

mSrigerus,  complaisant  prOsperus,  lucky 

praeposterus,  reversed  triquetnis,  three-cornered 
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6x6.  (i.)  Some  stems  in  -ro-  preceded  by  a  short  vowel  end  in  -r  in 
the  nominative  singular  masculine  and  have  no  vocative  (454) ;  they  are 
declined  as  follows : 


Example 

M.  liber,  F.  libera,  Ne.  liberum,  >«tf, 

Stems 

libero-,  liberS-. 

1 

Singular. 

Plunl. 

Masc. 

Fem.         Neut. 

Masc. 

Fem.           Nkut. 

Norn, 

liber 

libera     liberum 

Uberi 

liberae      libera 

Gen. 

liberi 

libcrae   Hberi 

liberGrum  liberSrum  liber5rum  { 

Dai. 

UberS 

liberae  liberS 

liberis 

liberis        liberis 

Ace. 

liberum  liberam  liberum 

liberOs 

liberSs       libera 

Abl. 

liberS 

libera     liberG 

liberis 

liberis        liberis 

Such  are  :  compounds,  chiefly  poetical,  ending  in  -fer  and  -ger,  bearings 
carryings  having:  as,  caelifer,  heaven-upholding;  comiger,  homed ;  also 
the  following: 

(alter,  618),  zsp^ty  other^  r<mgh       satur,  ^%miitT,full^  half-beast 
lacer,  liber,  tom^free  tener,  TrSver,  tender^  Treveran 

gibber,  miser,  hump-hacked^forlam 

dexter,  rights  has  dextera,  dexterum,  or  dextra,  dextrum,  G.  dexteri, 
or  dextri,  &c.  sinister,  lefi,  has  usually  sinistra,  &c.,  rarely  sinisteram  (Plaut, 
Ter.).    asper  has  a  plural  accusative  asprSs  (Stat),  and  ablative  aspris  (Verg.). 

6x7.  (2.)  Other  stems  in  -ro-  have  a  vowel  before  r  only  in  the  nomina-. 
live  singular  masculine  -er  (454) ;  they  are  declined  as  follows  : 


Example 
Stems 

M.  aeger,  F.  aegra,  Ne.  aegrum,  ill, 
aegro-,  aegrS-. 

Nam. 

Gen. 

Dot. 

Ace. 

Abl. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Masc       Fem.       Neut. 
aeger     aegra     aegrum 
aegri      aegrae   aegri 
aegrO     aegrae  aegrO 
aegrum  aegram  aegrum 
aegrG      aegrS     aegrS 

Masc           Fem.           Neut. 
aegri          aegrae       aegra 
aegrSrum  aegrftrum  aegrSrum 
aegris        aegris        aegris 
aegrGs       aegrSs       aegra 
aegris        aegris        aegris 

618.  Nine  adjectives  or  adjective  pronouns  have  the  pronoun 
form  -iuB  in  the  genitive  singular  and  -I  in  the  dative  singular,  for 
masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter  alike;  they  are  the  following: 

alius,  another  Onus,  one  alter,  the  other 

sGlus,  alone  QUus,  any  at  all  uter,  which  of  the  two 

tGtus,  whole  nClllus,  no  neuter,  neither 
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m.  ^'?V  9/  ****  *^.^*  words,  those  with  the  nominative  in  -us  are  declined  like 
Onus  (638).  But  alius  has  N.  and  Ac.  Ne.  aliud  (659);  for  the  G.,  alterius  is 
mostly  used,  except  In  the  combination  alius  modi,  of  another  sort;  the  N.  M. 
IS  rarely  alis,  Ne.  alid,  D.  rarely  all.  alter  is  declined  like  llbcr  (616),  except 
in  the  genitive  smgular  alterius  (alterius)  and  dative  alteri.  For  uterand  ite 
denvatives,  see  693.  «  «  *» 

620.  The  ordinary  genitive  and  dative  of  -o-  and  -S-  stems,  from  some  of 
aiia^& '^  «M»cto»s  found:  G.  and  D.  aliae,  sSlae,  alterae,  D.  aliO, 


CONSONANT    STEMS. 
OF  TWO   ENDINGS. 

621.  The  only  consonant  stems  of  two  endings  are  comparatives 
(346)  ;  they  are  declined  as  follows  : 


Example 

M.  and  F.  tristior,  Ne.  tristius, 

sadder^ 

Stems 

tristiSr-,  tristius-. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Masc.  and  Fbm.       Nkut, 

Masc.  and  Few 

I.              Neut. 

Norn, 

tristior                tristius 

tristiOrCs 

tristiGra 

Gen. 

tristiOris             tristiSris 

trlsti5rum 

tristiSrum 

Dot. 

tristiSri                tristiOri 

tristi5ribus 

tristiOribus 

Ace. 

tristiSrem           tristius 

tristi5re8 

tristiSra 

AM, 

tristiflre               tristiOrc 

tristiOribus 

tristiflribus 

62a.  The  ablative  rarely  has  -i  for  -c  :  as,  meliCri  (503) ;  the  accusative  pluial 
masculine  and  feminme  rarely  have  -is :  as,  meliSris  (505}. 


a  good  many^  plural  only,  has  N.  M.  and  F.  complfires,  Ne.  N.  and  Ac. 
complQria  or  complQra,  G.  compiarium,  D.  and  Ab.  complQribus,  Ac, 
H.  and  F.  complfires  or  complQris. 


OF  ONE   ENDING. 

624.  A  dozen  adjectives  'of  one  ending/  mostly  words  applying  to 
]>ersons,  with  consonant  stems  throughout,  £ave  no  nomiiiative  or  accuss^ 
tive  neuter  plural ;  they  are : 

caelebSy   compos,  unmarried,      pQbSs,  impftbCs,  mtfnt^<mw,»RiMa^Mrv 

master  of  sOspes,  superstes,  safe,  surviving 

•dCses,  dives,  la»y,  rich  pauper,  cicur,  poor,  tarns 

particeps,  princeps,  sharing^ftrst 
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625.  When  these  adjectives  have  a  neuter,  il  is  the  same  as  the  gender 
forms,  except  in  the  accusative  singular ;  they  are  declined  as  follows : 

M.  F.  and  Ne.  dives,  rich^  stem  divit-. 

Singular:  N.  dives,  G.  divitis,  D.  diviti,  Ac.  M.  and  F.  divitem, 
Ne.  dives,  Ab.  divite.  Plural:  N.  and  Ac.  M.  and  F.  divitCs,  G.  divi- 
tum,  D.  and  Ab.  divitibus. 

626,  The  plural  caelit€8,  heavenly ^  occupants  of  heaven,  is  also  declined  like  the 
plural  of  dives ;  the  singular  Ab.  caelite  occurs  a  couple  of  times,  vetus,  o/d, 
G.  veteris,  is  also  declined  like  dives,  but  lias  a  Ne.  PI.  N.  and  Ac  Vetera;  the 
Ab.  S.  is  regularly  vetere,  but  veteri  is  sometimes  used. 


STEMS    IN    -i-. 

OF  THREE   ENDINGS. 

627.  A  dozen  adjectives  with  stems  in  -bri-,  -cri-,  or  -tri-,  have  a 
distinctive  form  in  -er  for  the  masculine  nominative  singular ;  they  are : 

celeber,  thronged       volucer,  winged  pcdester,  foot- 

sal\ibeT,  heaUhy  campester,  ^^//am  puttTf  rotten 

Seer,  heen  equester,  cavalry-  Silvester,  woody 

alacer,  lively  palfister,  of  a  swamp  terrester,  land- 

So  also  celer,  swift.  The  names  of  months,  September,  October. 
November,  December,  are  also  adjectives  wltli  stems  in  -bri-,  but  are  not  used 
in  the  neuter.  Other  adjectives  with  stems  in  -bri-,  -cri-,  or  -tri-,  have  no 
distinctive  form  for  the  masculine  nominative  singular :  as,  muliebris,  mediocris, 
iniastris. 

6s8.  These  adjectives  are  declined  as  follows : 


Example 

M. 

Seer,  F.  Scris,  Ne.  Sere,  sharp^ 

Stem 

Scri-. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Masc.     Fem. 

Neut. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Norn, 

Seer       Scris 

Sere 

ScrSs 

SerCs 

Seria 

Gen. 

Scris      Scris 

Scris 

Scrium 

Scrium 

Scrium 

Dot, 

Scri        Scri 

Scri 

Scribus 

Scribus 

Scribus 

Ace, 

Screm    Screm 

Sere 

Serfs,  -Cs 

Scris,  -Ss 

Seria 

Abl, 

Scri        Scri 

Scri 

Scribus 

Scribus 

Scribus 

629.  In  all  cases  but  the  masculine  nominative  singular  these  adjectives  are  just 
like  those  in  -i-  *  of  two  endings »  (630).  But  the  ablative  always  has  -i,  never  -c, 
and  the  genitive  plural  always  has  -ium,  never  -um.  In  celer  the  second  e 
belones  to  the  stem :  M.  celer,  F.  celeris,  Ne.  eelere ;  the  genitive  plural,  which 
is  celerum,  is  found  only  as  a  substantive.  Most  of  these  adjectives  have  now 
and  then  a  masculine  in  -is,  like  adjectives  *of  two  endings'  (630),  and  in  old 
Latin  the  nominative  -er  is  rarely  feminine. 
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OF  TWO   ENDINGS. 

630.  Adjectives  *of  two  endings*  with   stems  in  -i- 
declined  as  follows: 


are 


M.  and  F.  brevis,  Nc  breve,  shartt 

Stem 

brevi-. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Masc.  and  Fkm.     Nkut. 

Masc.  and  Fem.              Neut. 

Norn. 

brevis             breve 

brev€8                   brevia 

Gen. 

brevis             brevis 

brevium                brcvium 

DaU 

brevi               brevI 

brevibus                brevibus 

Ace, 

brevem          breve 

brevis,  -€s            brevia 

AbL 

brevi              brevi 

brevibus                brevibus 

631.  The  ablative  is  sometimes  -e  when  these  adjectives  are  used  substantivdy 
or  in  verse  (558).    The  genitive  plural  is  rardy  -um  for  -ium  (563). 

OF   ONE   ENDING. 

632.  Most  adjectives  *  of  one  ending  *  have  a  consonant  form 
of  the  stem  in  the  singular,  except  usually  in  the  ablative  (633), 
and  an  -i-  stem  in  the  plural ;  they  are  declined  as  follows  : 


Examples 

M.  F.  and  Ne,  audftx,  bold. 

M.  F.  and  Ne. 

regCns,  ruling. 

Stems 

audac(i)-. 

regent(i)-. 

Singular 

Masc.  &  Fem. 

Neut. 

Masc.  &  Fem. 

Neut. 

Norn, 

audSx 

audSx 

regCns 

regCns 

Gen, 

audScis 

audScis 

regentis 

regentis 

Dot. 

audSci 

audaci 

regent! 

regent! 

Ace, 

audScem 

audSz 

regentem 

regCns 

Abl, 

audSci 

audaci 

regente,  -i 

regente,  -i 

Plural 

Masc.  &  Fem. 

Neut. 

Masc.  &  Fem. 

Neut. 

Norn. 

audScCs 

audScia 

regentEs 

regentia 

Gen, 

audScium 

audScium 

regentium 

regentium 

Dat, 

audScibus 

audScibus 

regentibus 

regentibus 

Ace, 

audScis,  -Cs 

audScia 

regentis,  -5s 

regentia 

Abl, 

audScibus 

audScibus 

regentibus 

regentibus 

633.  Present  participles  have  -i  in  the  ablative,  when  they  are  used  as 
adjectives,  otherwise  -e  (560).  For  -i  or  -e  in  other  words,  see  559, 
561.    For  -ium  or  -um  in  the  genitive  plural,  563. 
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634.  Most  adjectives  '  of  one  ending '  in  -i-  are  declined  as  above  (632) ; 
some  of  them  have  peculiarities  in  some  of  their  cases«  as  follows : 

635'  ('•)  tra«  (530»  savage,  has  Ab.  -I  or  -c,  G.  PI.  -ium,  no  Nc  PI.  N. 
or  Ac.  redux  (yi),  reiurmng,  has  Ab.  -i  or  -e,  no  G.  PI.  or  Ne.  PI.  N.  or 
Ac.  hebes,  dull,  teres,  cylindriccU  (533),  and  compounds  of  caput,  head,  as 
anceps,  (533),  two-headed,  have  Ab.  -i,  no  G.  PI.  j  a  Nc.  PI.  N.  or  Ac.  -ia  is 
lare.    For  iocapl€s,  rich,  see  533. 

636.  (2.)  The  following  have  -i  in  the  ablative,  but  -am  of  consonant  stems 
in  the  genitive  plural,  and  no  nominative  or  accusative  neuter  plural :  inops  (535), 
withota  means,  vigil  (536),  vnde^awake,  memor  (537),  renumbering,  dCgener, 
degenerate,  Ober  (537),  frdijic,  has  Ab.  -I,  twice  -c,  Ne.  PI.  once  -a  (Ace). 
Compounds  of  pCs,  as,  bipCs  (532),  two-legged,  have  a  late  and  rare  Ne.  PI.  N. 
and  Ac.  ->ia. 


THE    NUMERAL   ADJECTIVE. 

637.  Of    the  cardinals,  tlnus,  duo,  trCs,  and    the    hundreds    except 
centum  are  declined.    The  other  cardinals  are  not  declined. 


638. 

Unus,  one,  is  declined  as  follows : 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Masc. 

Fbm. 

Nkut. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Norn, 

Gnus 

Una 

Qnum 

ai^ 

Unae 

Una 

Gen, 

Qnius 

Qnius 

Qnius 

l&nGrum 

UnSrum 

UnOrum 

Dai. 

ani 

ani 

ani 

flnis 

ai^8 

anis 

Ace, 

l&num 

tlnam 

flnum 

GnGs 

Gnas 

Gna 

Abl, 

ano 

ans 

an5 

l&nis 

anls 

Gnis 

Voc, 

fine 

In  verse,  the  genitive  singular  is  often  Anius. 

639.  duo,  two,  and  trSs,  three,  are  declined  as  follows : 


Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Masc.  &  Fem. 

Neut. 

Norn, 

duo 

duae 

duo 

trSs 

tria 

Gen, 

duSrum 

duSrum 

duGrum 

trium 

trium 

Dai, 

du5bus 

du9bus 

duGbus 

tribus 

tribus 

Ace, 

duo  or  duOs 

duSs 

duo 

trCs  or  tris 

tria 

Abl 

du9bu8 

duSbus 

duGbus 

tribus 

tribus 

64a  In  dramatic  verse, dub,  &c.,  is  common.  In  the  genitive  plural,  duo  some- 
times has  duilm  (462).  ambG,  both^  is  declined  like  duo,  but  has  -G  in  the 
nominative  and  accusative,  and  only  ambGrum  and  ambSrum  in  tlie  genitive 
plural.    For  the  forms  duo,  ambG,  see  415  *,  duGbus,  duabus,  464,  442. 

641.  Hundreds  are  declined  like  the  plural  of  bonus  (613) :  as,  ducenti, 
ducentae,  ducenta,  two  hundred,  G.  ducentGrum  or  ducentum  (462),  &c, 
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642.  The  adjective  mille,  thousandj  is  not  declined.  The  substantive 
has  in  the  singular  onlv  N.  Ac.  Ab.  mille,  but  a  complete  plural :  N.  and  Ac. 
mHlia  (mxlia),  G.  miluum  (milium),  D.  and  Ab.  millibus  (milibus). 

643.  Ordinals,  as  primus,  Jirstf  and  distributives,  as  bini,  two  each^  are 
declined  like  bonus  (613).  But  cUstributives  seldom  have  a  singular,  and 
often  have  the  genitive  plural  -fim  (462) :  as,  binfim. 


THE    PRONOUN. 
(A.)    THE    PERSONAL    AND    REFLEXIVE    PRONOUN. 

644.  The  pronoun  of  the  first  person,  ego,  /,  of  the  second 
person,  tu,  ihou^  and  the  reflexive  pronoun,  sui,  s6,  himself^ 
herself^  itself^  themselves^  are  declined  as  follows : 


ego,/ 

to,  thou 

sui,  self 

Sing. 

Plur. 

Sing. 

Plur. 

Sing.  &  Plur. 

Norn. 

Gen, 

Dot, 

Ace, 

Abl. 

ego 
mei 
mihl,  mi 

me 
me 

nOs 

nostrum,  -tri 
nobis 
n5s 
nobis 

tQ 
tui 
tibl 
t€ 

te 

vOs 

vestrfim,  -tri 
vObis 
vOs 
vObis 

sui 
sib! 
sC 

se 

645.  The  nominatives  ego  and  t(i,  and  the  accusatives  mC,  tC  and  sC, 
have  no  case  ending.  The  last  vowel  of  ego  is  rarely  long  in  Plautus»  long 
or  short  in  Lucilius.  The  nominative  ego  has  a  different  stem  from  that  of 
its  other  cases,  and  the  plurals  of  ego  and  ttl  have  a  different  stem  from 
that  of  the  singular. 

646.  mei,  tui,  and  sui,  which  are  often  monosyllables  in  old  verse,  were 
originally  the  genitive  of  the  neuter  possessives,  used  substantively.  An  old  genitive 
mis  is  quoted,  and  tis  occurs  rarely  in  Plautus. 

647.  The  datives  tib!  and  sib!,  also  the  plurals  nObis  and  vObis,  have  the 
form  ot  a  locative  case,  seen  in  ibl,  Hiere^  and  ub!,  wfure  (709). 

648.  In  old  Latin,  the  ablative  is  m8d,  tCd,  sSd  (426),  which  forms  are  also 
used  irrationally  for  the  accusative.  But  by  Terence's  time  the  -d  was  no  longer 
used  (143). 

649.  Older  forms  for  vestHim  and  vestri  are  vostrtim  and  vostri.  The 
g;enitive  plural  was  originally  a  genitive  of  the  possessive :  that  in  -i  being  the  neuter 
singular,  that  in  -fim  the  masculine  or  feminine  plural.  In  old  Latin,  nostrOrum, 
nostrftrum,  vostrOrum,  vostrSrum  also  occur. 

650.  Emphasis  is  given  (i.)  by  reduplication  (189):  N.  tQte;  with 
-ne  interrogative,  tdtine  ;  Ac.  and  Ab.  mEmC,  tStC,  rare ;  sCsS,  very  com- 
mon. (2.)  by  -met  added  to  any  case  but  the  genitive  plural :  as,  egomet ; 
but  ta  has  only  ttktemet  or  tfitimet. 
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651.  In  inscriptions,  the  datiTes  mihbi,  tibbi,  and  sibbi  occur,  so  writtn  in 
▼erse  sometimes  even  when  the  last  syllable  is  short;  and  mihe,  tibe.  Plural: 
D.  and  Ab.  vobbis.    Ac.  bnos  in  an  old  hymn ;  sebse  (28). 


THE  PERSONAL  AND  REFLEXIVE  POSSESSIVE. 
65a.  The  possessives  of  ego,  tu,  and  Bui,  are  meas,  mine^  tmu, 
thine ^  and  buub,  his^  her^  its,  their  (own),  declined  like  bonus  (613), 
except  that  meuB  has  mi  in  the  vocative  singular  masculine  (459) ; 
those  of  n5a  and  v5s  are  nostar,  our,  and  vostar,  later  vester, 
your,  declined  like  aeger  (617). 

653.  Old  forms  are  tuos,  tuom,  and  suos,  8uom  (452).  In  old  verse  m^s, 
m€i,  &c.,  t^8,  to),  &c.,  subs,  sGl,  &c.,  often  occur,  sds  for  suQs,  sfts 
for  suls,  and  sis  for  suis,  are  old  and  rare. 

654.  Other  case  forms  are  found  in  inscriptions,  as  follows : 

MEEis,  MiEis,  monosylha>le ;  tovam  ;  svei,  sovom,  sovo,  svvo,  soveis,  sveis, 

SVIBIS. 

655.  Emphasis  is  given  (x.)  hy  -met  added  to  8u9,  suS,  suQs,  and  to 
mea  and  sua,  neuter  plural :  as,  suOmet ;  (2.)  by  -pte,  which  is  (tftenest 
found  with  the  ablative :  as,  suOpte. 


(B.)    OTHER    PRONOUNS. 

656.  Some  pronouns  have  a  peculiar  genitive  singular  in 
-ius  and  dative  singular  in  -i,  for  masculine,  feminine,  and 
neuter  alike. 

These  are :  iste,  ille,  ipse,  uter,  and  their  derivatives.  Some  other 
words  of  a  pronoun  character  also  have  this  form  of  the  genitive  and  dative : 
see  618. 

657.  In  verse,  the  -i-  of  the  genitive  is  often  shortened,  and  always  in 
utriusque ;  but  neutrius  is  not  found  with  short  i.  In  dramatic  verse, 
the  genitive  singular  of  iste,  ille,  or  ipse,  is  often  two  syllables. 

658.  hie,  is,  qui  or  quis,  and  their  derivatives  have  the  genitive 
singular  in  -ius,  thus:  hOius,  €ius,  and  quSius  or  cQius;  in  dramatic 
verse,  these  genitives  are  often  one  syllable.  Their  datives  are  huic  for 
hoice,  Si  or  A,  and  quoi  or  cui. 

650.  Six  words  have  a  peailiar  neuter  nominative  and  accusative  singular  in  -d : 
id,  iTuid,  istud,  quid,  quod,  aliud,  and  derivatives.  In  manuscripts,  -t  u 
sometimes  found  for  -d:  as,  it,  illut,  istut,  &c;  sometimes  also  in  inscriptions 
of  the  empire.  In  h6c  for  'hod-ce  and  in  istOc  and  illQc  for  *i8tud-ce, 
*illud-ce,  the  d  has  vanished  (138). 


THE  DEMONSTRATIVE  PRONOUN. 

660.  The  demonstrative  pronouns  are  hie,  M/>,  this  near  me ; 
iste,  istic,  that,  that  near  you;  and  ille,  illic,  yonder,  that. 
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The  Noun:  Pronouns.         [66 1-666. 


66z.  The  demonstrative  pronoun  hio,  tkis^  this  near  me^  is  de- 
clined as  follows: 


Singular. 

Plural. 

Masc. 

Feic. 

Neut. 

Masc. 

Feic. 

Nbot. 

Nam, 

hie 

haec 

hoc 

hi 

hae 

haec 

Gen, 

hQius 

haius 

hHius 

hOmm 

hSrum 

hOrum 

Dot, 

huic 

huic 

huic 

his 

his 

his 

Ace, 

hunc 

hanc 

h5c 

hCs 

hSs 

haec 

AM. 

h9c 

hftc 

h5c 

his 

his 

his 

66a.  The  stem  of  hic  is  ho-,  hS- ;  to  most  of  its  cases  a  demonstrative 
-c  for  -ce  is  attached.  The  masculine  and  feminine  nominative  singular 
and  nominative  and  accusative  neuter  plural  take  an  -i- :  hic  for  *ho-i-ce, 
*heice  (87);  haec  for  ha-i-ce  (84).  hunc,  hanc,  are  for  *honi-ce, 
*haiii-ce. 

663.  Old  forms  with  the  full  ending  -ce  are  frequent  in  the  dramatists:  D. 
huice,  Ac.  hunce.  Plural :  Ne.  N.  and  Ac.  haece,  G.  F.  hSnince ;  also 
hSrunc,  hSrunc*  After  100  b.  c,  the  full  form  -ce  is  not  found,  except  occasionally 
after  -s:  hfliusce,  hOsce,  hSsce,  hisce.  Before  -ne  interrogative  it  is  re- 
tained in  the  weakened  form  -ci- :  as,  hicine.  But  hicne,  hScne,  huicne, 
&c.,  are  found,  though  larely. 

664.  The  nominative  hic  or  hicine  and  nominative  and  accusative  hoc  or 
hocine  sometimes  have  the  vowel  before  c  short.  A  nominative  plural  feminine 
haec  is  found  in  writers  of  all  ages.  Other  and  rare  forms  are:  PI.  N.  M.  hIsce 
(461 ),  D.  or  Ah.  hibus. 

665.  Other  case  forms  of  hic  are  found  in  inscriptions,  as  follows : 

N.  M.  HBC,  HIC  G.  HOIVS,  HVIIVS  (22),  HVIV8,  HOIVSCB,  HOIVSQVE, 
HVIVSQVE.      D.   HOICB,   HOIC,   HOI,   HVIC,  HVI.     AC.   M.   HONC,  HOC;  F.   HANCE ; 

Ne.  HOCE,  HVC.  Ab.  M.  and  Ne.  hoce  ;  F.  hace,  oftener  than  hac  in  repub- 
lican inscriptions;  haacb  (28).  Loc.  heicb,  hbic.  Plural:  N.  M.  heisce, 
HEis,  or  hei,  hisce  or  his  ;  hi,  not  before  Augustus ;  Ne.  N.  and  Ac.  haice, 
haece.    G.  horvnc.    D.  and  Ab.  heisce,  hibvs.    Ac.  F.  hasce. 

666.  The  demonstrative  pronouns  iste,  ihat^  that  near  you^  and 
\X^yonder^  are  declined  alike,  as  follows : 


Singular. 

Plural. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Norn, 

Ule 

iUa 

illud 

illl 

illae 

ilia 

Gen, 

illius 

illius 

illius 

illOrum 

ilianim 

illSrum 

Dot, 

iUI 

illl 

illl 

ilUs 

iUis 

ilUs 

Ace. 

ilium 

illam 

iUud 

iU58 

U19S 

ilia 

Abl. 

ms 

ilia 

mo 

mis 

iUis 

iUIs 
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667-672.] 


Words:  Inflection. 


667.  The  first  syllable  of  iste  and  ille  is  often  short  in  the  dramatists.  Old 
forms  of  iste  are :  N.  istus,  G.  isti,  in  istimodi,  D.  F.  istae.  The  initial  i 
of  iste  and  of  istic  (669),  is  sometimes  not  written:  as,  sta  rCs  (Cic),  stQc 
peiiculum  (Ter.)>  Old  forms  of  ille  are:  N.  olus  K\^)\  ollus  or  olle,  &c.: 
as,  D.  S.  or  N.  PI.  oUi,  D.  PI.  ollis.  G.  illi,  in  illimodi,  D.  F.  illae.  The 
dramatists  have  eccistam,  eccilla,  eccillud,  eccillum,  eccillam,  for  ecce 
istam,  &c.,  and  ellum,  ellam,  for  em  ilium,  &c. 

668.  Other  case  forms  of  ille  are  found  in  inscriptions,  as  follows : 

D.  F.  ILLAS.    Floral :  N.  M.  illei.     G.  olorvm  (48).    D.  and  Ab.  olleis, 


669.  istic  and  illic,  compounded  of   iste,  ille,  and 
declined  alike,  as  follows : 


-ce  or  -c,  are 


Singular. 

Plural. 

Norn, 

Ace, 

AbL 

Masc.        Fem.      Neut. 
iUic          illaec      illQc 
iUunc       iUanc     illQc 
illdc         iliac        iU5c 

Masc.          Fem.        Neut. 
iUic           illaec       Ulaec 
iUdsce      iliasce     Ulaec 
ilUsce       UUsce      Ulisce 

670.  Rare  forms  are:  N.  and  Ac.  Ne.  istdc,  iU5c,  G.  illiusce,  D.  Ulic,  Ab. 
F.  istace,  Uiace.  Plural:  N.  M.  iUisce  (461),  iUic,  Ac  iUSsce^  iiUsce. 
Before  -ne  interrogative,  -ce  becomes  -ci-  :  N.  lUidne.  istilcine  or  istucine» 
Ac.  illancine,  Ab.  istOcine,  istacine.  Pi.  Ac  istSscine. 


THE  DETERMINATIVE  PRONOUN. 


671.  The  determinative  pronoun  is,  that^  the  aforesaid^  the 
one^  is  declined  as  follows  : 


Singular. 

Plural. 

Masc.   Fem.    Neut. 

Masc.                Fem.              Neut. 

Norn. 

is        ea       id 

ei,  ii,  or  i         eae                  ea 

Gen, 

eius    Cius    eius 

eSrum             earum             eSrum 

DaL 

»      ei      ei 

eis.  Us,  or  is    eis.  Us,  or  is    eis,  Us,  or  is 

Ace. 

eum    earn    id 

e5s                  eas                  ea 

AM. 

e5       ea        e5 

eis,  Us,  or  is    eis,  Us,  or  is    eis,  iis,  or  is 

67a.  is  and  id  (650)  are  formed  from  a  stem  i-,  and  the  other  parts 
from  a  stem  eo-,  ea-  (104).  The  genitive  is  sometimes  written  in  Cicero 
and  Plautus  eiius  (22).  The  dative  singular  is  Ci  thirty-five  times  in  verse,  eX 
some  seventeen  times,  and  Si  twenty-three  times  (160). 
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The  Noun:  Pronouns.         [673-68a 


673.  In  old  verse,  the  genitive  ftngular  rarely  has  the  first  syllable  short  Old 
and  rare  forms  are:  D.  F.  eae,^c.  M.  im  or  em.  PI.  D.  and  Ab.  ibus,  F. 
eSbus  (443;.  In  dranjatic  verse,  eum,  cam,  ci,  eb,  €k^  and  ei,  eonim,  earum, 
cos,  eas,  eis,  are  often  found ;  also  eccum,  eccam,  eccSs,  eccfis,  ecca,  for 
ecce'bum,  &c 

674.  Other  case  forms  of  is  are  found  in  inscriptions,  as  follows: 

N.  ais,  124  B.C.  G.  Elvs,  Eiivs,  Eilvs  or  eIivs  (aa).  D.  biei,  123  b.c.  ;  eei, 
isi ;  EI,  123  B.C.,  and  common  in  all  periods.  Plural :  N.  eeis,  bis,  ieis,  till  about 
50  B.C. ;  EBi,  EI,  iei.    D.  and  Ab.  eeis,  eieis,  ieis,  is  ;  after  the  repubUc,  lis,  lis. 

675.  A  rare  and  old  pronoun  eouivalent  to  is  is  sum,  sam,  accusative  singular, 
858,  accusative  plural,  and  sis,  dative  plural. 


THE   PRONOUN   OF   IDENTITY. 

676.  The  pronoun  of  identity,  Idem,  the  same,  is  declined  as 
follows : 


Singular. 

Plural. 

Nam, 

Gen. 
Dai. 

Ace. 

Ail. 

Masc.         Fbm.         Neut. 
idem       eadem     idem 

Ciusdem  Ciusdem  Ciusdem 
eidem      eidem      eidem 

eundem  eandem   idem 

e5dem     eSdem     eOdem 

Masc.           Fem.           Neut. 

eidem       \  eaedem     eadem 

or  idem    ( 

e5rundem  eSrandem  eSrundem 
eisdem     { eisdem     { elsdem     | 

orisdem  )  orisdem  (   orisdem  j 
eSsdem      eSsdem      eadem 
eisdem       eisdem     { eisdem     ) 

orisdem  j   orisdem)   orisdem  j 

677.  In  manuscripts  and  editions,  the  plural  nominative  masculine  is  often 
written  iidem,  and  the  dative  and  ablative  iisdem.  The  singular  nominative  mas- 
culine is  rarely  eisdem  or  isdem  (Plaut.,  £nn.\  eidein^  (Cic,  Varr.),  neuter 
Idem  (Plant).  In  verse,  eundem,  eandem,  €ldem,  ebdem,  eadem,  and 
eidem,  eaedem,  ebrundem,  ebsdem,  easdem,  are  often  found. 

678.  Other  case  forms  of  idem  are  found  in  inscriptions,  as  follows : 

N.  M.  BISDBM,  123  B.C.,  iSDEM,  59  B.C.,  both  common  till  Caesar's  time;  bidbm  ; 
Ne.  EIDEM,  71  B.C.  D.  IDEM.  Plural :  N.  M.  eisdem,  isdem,  eidem,  till  Caesar's 
time ;  iidem,  once  only.    D.  and  Ab.  isdem,  very  rarely  iisdem. 


THE  INTENSIVE  PRONOUN. 

679.  The  intensive  pronoun  ipse,  himself^  stems  ipso-,  ipal-,  is 
declined  like  ille  (666),  but  has  the  nominative  and  accusative 
neuter  singular  ipswn. 

IS80.  In  dramatic  verse,  ipse  has  rarely  the  first  syllable  short,  and  often  has  the 
older  form  ipsus  (142).  Plautus  has  these  forms:  N.  F.  eapse,  Ac.  eumpse, 
eampse.  Ad.  eOpse,  eipse,  equivalent  to  ipsa,  &c.    So  reapse  for  rC  ipsa. 
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Words:  Inflection. 


THE  RELATIVE,    INTERROGATIVE,   AND   INDEFINITE   PRONOUN. 

(i.)    qui  AND  quis. 

681.  The  stem  qui-,  or  quo-,  quft-,  is  used  in  three  ways :  as  a 
relative,  who^  which;  as  an  interrogative,  whof  which  f  what?  as 
an  indefinite,  any, 

682.  (a.)  The  relative  qui,  who^  which^  is  declined  as  fol- 
lows: 


Singular. 

Plural. 

Norn. 

Gen, 

Dot. 

Ace, 

AbL 

Masc.      Fem.     Neut. 
qui        quae     quod 
cuius    cQius    cuius 
cui        cui        cui 
quern    quam    quod 
qud       quS       quO 

Masc. 
qui 

qudruin 
quibus 
qu5s 
quibus 

Fem. 
quae 
quftrum 
quibus 
qu2s 
quibus 

Neut. 
quae 
qu5rum 
quibus 
quae 
quibus 

683.  (^.)  The  interrogative  adjective  qui,  quae,  quod, 
which  1  what?  is  declined  like  the  relative  qui  (682). 

684.  The  interrogative  substantive  has  in  the  nominative 
singular  quis,  quid,  whol  whatl  the  rest  is  like  qui  (682). 

In  old  Latin,  quis  is  both  masculine  and  feminine,  but  a  separate  feminine  form 
quae  is  used  three  or  four  times. 

685.  quis  interrogative  is  sometimes  used  adjectively  with  appellatives : 
as,  quis  sen&tor  ?  what  senator  f  And  qui  is  sometimes  used  substantively : 
as,  qui  primus  Ameriam  ntlntiat  ?  who  is  the  first  to  bring  the  tidings 
to  Anuria  f 

686.  (r.)  The  indefinite  quis  or  qui,  one^  any,  has  the  fol- 
lowing forms : 

quis  and  quid  masculine  and  neuter  substantives^  qui  and  (juod  adjec- 
tives ;  feminine  singular  nominative  and  neuter  plural  nommative  and 
accusative  commonly  qua,  also  quae.    The  rest  is  lilce  qui  (682). 

687.  quis,  quem,  quid,  and  quibus  come  from  the  stem  qui- ;  the  other 
parts  come  from  quo-,  quS-.  quae  stands  for  an  older  quai  (690).  For  quid 
and  quod,  see  659. 

688.  Old  forms  of  the  genitive  singular  are  qu5ius,  and  of  the  dative  qu5iei, 
^u5ii,  or  quoi,  also  in  derivatives  of  qui  or  quis.  A  genitive  plural  qu5iQm 
is  old  and  rare.  The  dative  and  ablative  plural  is  sometimes  quis  from  quo-, 
quS-.    A  nominative  plural  interrogative  ana  indefinite  quCs  is  rare  (Pacuv.). 

689.  The  ablative  or  locative  is  sometimes  qui,  from  the  stem  qui-:  as 
an  interrogative,  howf  as  a  relative,  wherewith^  whereby^  masculine,  femi- 
nine, or  neuter,  in  old  L^tin  sometimes  with  a  plural  antecedent ;  especially 
referring  to  an  indefinite  person,  and  with  cum  attached,  quicum ;  and  as  an 
indefinite,  somehow. 
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The  Noun  :  Pronouns.         [690-692. 


690.  Other  case  forms  of  qui  or  quia  and  their  derivatives  are  found 
in  inscriptions,  as  follows: 

N.  QVEi,  prevalent  in  republican  inscriptions ;  also  Qvi ;  once  qve.  G.  qvoivs, 
regularly  in  republican  inscnptions;  cviivs,  cviivs,  cvlivs  (22),  once  QVivs  (17). 
D.  QVOiEi,  Qvoi;  once  F.  qvai.  Ab.  qvei.  Plural:  N,  M.  qvei,  but  after  120 
B.  C,  occasionally  qvi  ;  qves,  indefinite ;  F.  and  Ne,  qvai.  G.  qvoivm. 

DERIVATIVES  OP  qUi  AND  quls. 

691.  The  derivatives  of  qui  and  quis  have  commonly 
quis  and  quid  as  substantives,  and  qui  and  quod  as  adjec- 
tives.   Forms  requiring  special  mention  are  named  below : 

69a.  quisquis,  whoever^  whatever^  everybody  w/io,  everything  which,  an 
indefinite  relative,  has  only  these  forms  in  common  use:  N.  M.  quisquis, 
sometimes  F.  in  old  Latin,  Ne.  N.  and  Ac.  quicquid  or  quidquid,  Ab. 
M.  and  Ne.  as  adjective  qu5qu5. 

Rare  forms  are :  N.  M.  quiqui,  Ac.  quemquem,  once  Ab.  F.  qUSquS, 
as  adverb  quiqui,  once  D.  quibusquibus.  A  short  form  of  the  genitive  occurs  in 
quoiquoimodi  or  cuicuimodi,  of  whatsoever  sort. 

allquis  or  aliqui,  aliqua,  once  aliquae  (Lucr.),  aliquid  or  aliquod, 
some  one,  some ;  Ab.  M.  sometimes,  Ne.  often  aliqui  (689).  PI.  Ne.  N.  and 
Ac  only  aliqua;  D.  and  Ab.  sometimes  aliquis  (688). 

ecquis  or  ecqui,  ecqua  or  ecquae,  ecquid  or  ecquod,  any  f  Besides 
the  nominative  only  these  forms  are  found :  D.  eccui,  Ac  ecquem,  ecquam, 
ecquid,  Ab.  M.  and  Ne.  ecqu5.    PI.  N.  ecqid,  Ac.  M.  ecqu5s,  F.  ecquSs. 

quicumque,  quaecumque,  quodcumque,  whoever^  whichever,  everybody 
who,  everything  which.  The  cumque  is  sometimes  separated  from  qui 
by  an  intervenmg  word.    An  older  form,  is  quiquomque,  &c. 

quldam,  quaedam,  quiddam  or  quoddam,  a,  a  certain,  some  one^  so 
and  so  ;  Ac.  quendam,  quandam.    PI.  G.  quSrundam,  quanindam. 

qullibet,  quaelibet,  quidlibet  or  quodlibet,  any  you  please. 

quisnam,  rarely  quinam,  quaenam,  quidnam  or  quodnam,  who 
evert  who  in  the  world f    Sometimes  nam  quis,  &c. 

quispiam,  quaepiam,  quippiam,  quidpiam  or  quodpiam,  any^  any 
one;  Ab.  also  quipiam  (689),  sometimes  as  adverb,  in  any  way. 

quisquam,  quicquam  or  quidquam,  anybody  at  all,  anything  at  all, 
generally  a  substantive,  less  frequently  an  adjective,  any  at  all.  There  is  no 
distinctive  feminine  form,  and  quisquam  and  quemquam  are  rarely,  and 
in  old  Latin,  used  as  a  feminine  adjective.  Ab.  also  quiquam  (689),  some- 
times as  adverb,  in  any  way  at  all.    No  plural. 

quisque,  quaeque,  quicque,  quidque  or  quodque,  each.  Sometimes 
Onus  is  prefixed :  Qnusauisque ;  both  parts  are  declined,  quisque  and 
quemgue  are  sometimes  feminine.  Ab.  S.  quique  (689)  rare,  Ab.  PI.  quis- 
que (688)  once  (Lucr.). 

qulvis,  quaevis,  quidvis  or  quodvia,  which  you  will;  Ab.  also  qulvls 
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Words:  Inflection. 


(2.)    uter. 

693.  utcr,  utra,  utrum,  whether  i  which  of  the  twof  has 
the  genitive  singular  utrius,  and  the  dative  singular  utrL 

The  rest  is  like  aeger  (617).  uter  is  sometimes  relative,  whicJisoeuer^ 
or  indefinite,  either  of  the  two. 

DERIVATIVES  OF  Uter. 

694.  The  derivatives  of  uter  are  declined  like  utcr;  they 
are: 

neuter,  neither  of  the  two,  genitive  neutrius,  always  with  I  (657).  When 
used  as  a  grammatical  term,  neuter,  the  genitive  is  always  neutxl:  as, 
generis  neutri,  of  neither  gender, 

utercumque,  utracumque,  utrumcumque,  whichever  of  the  two,  either 
of  the  two, 

uterlibet,  whichiver  you  please, 

uterque,  7vhiehsoever,  both,    G.  always  utriusque  (657). 

utervis,  whichever  you  wish, 

alteruter,  F.  altera  utra,  Ne.  alterutrum  or  alterum  utrum,  one 
or  the  other,  G.  alterius  utrius,  once  late  alterutrius,  D.  alterutri,  Ac. 
M.  alterutrum  or  alterum  utrum,  F.  alterutram  once  (Plin.)  or  alteram 
utram,  Ab.  alterutrS  or  alterS  utr5,  F.  alters  utrS.  No  PI.,  except  D. 
alterutrls  once  (Plin.). 


CORRELATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

695.  Pronouns  often  correspond  with  each  other  in  meaning  and  form ; 
some  of  the  commonest  correlatives  are  the  following : 


Kind. 

Interrogative. 

Indefinite. 

Demonstrative, 
Determinative,  &c. 

Relative. 

Simple 

quis,  qui, 
who? 

quis,  qui, 
aliquis 

hie,  iste,  ille 
is,  quisque 

qui 

Alternative 

uter,  which  of 
thetioo? 

uter, 
alteruter 

uterque 

uter,  qui 

Number 

quot,  how 

aliquot 

tot 

quot 

Quantity 

quantus,  how 
large?  (613) 

aliquantus, 
quantusvis 

tantus 

quantus 

Quality 

quaiis,  of  what 
sort?  (630) 

quSlislibet 

taus 

quSlis 
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The  Noun:   Adverbs.  [696-702. 

THE  ADVERB, 
THE  CONJUNCTION,  AND  THE  PREPOSITION. 


I.    NOUNS  AS   ADVERBS. 

696.  Adverbs,  conjunctions,  and  prepositions  are  chiefly  noun  or 
pronoun  cases  which  have  become  fixed  in  a  specific  form  and  with  a 
specific  meaning.  Many  of  these  words  were  still  felt  to  be  live  cases, 
even  in  the  developed  period  of  the  language ;  with  others  the  con- 
sciousness of  their  noun  character  was  lost. 

697.  Three  cases  are  used  adverbially :  the  accusa- 
tive, the  ablative,  and  the  locative. 

698.  The  rather  indeterminate  meaning  of  the  accusative  and  the  ablative 
is  sometimes  more  exactly  defined  by  a  preposition.  The  preposition  may 
either  accompany  its  usual  case :  as.  adaxnussim,  admodum,  ilicd ;  or  it 
may  be  loosely  prefixed,  with  more  of  the  nature  of  an  adverb  than  of  a 
preposition,  to  a  case  with  which  it  is  not  ordinarily  used :  as,  examussim, 
mtereSL  Sometimes  it  stands  after  the  noun :  as,  ndper  (*novomper) 
lately.  Besides  the  three  cases  named  above,  other  forms  occur,  some  of 
which  are  undoubtedly  old  case  endings,  though  they  can  no  longer  be  recog- 
nized as  such :  see  710. 

(I.)  Accusative. 
{a.)  Accusative  of  Substantives. 

699.  domum,  homeward^  home;  rfls,  a/Uld  ;  forfis,  out  of  doors  (*forS-) ; 
vicem,  instead;  partim,  in  part ;  old  noenum  or  noenu,  common  n5n,  for 
ne-oehum,  i.e.  Iinum<  not  one,  naughty  not;  admodum,  to  a  degree^  very; 
adamussim,  examussim,  to  a^ \  adfatim,  to  satiety ;  invicem,  in  turn, 
each  other, 

700.  Many  adverbs  in  -tim  and  -sim  denote  manner  ( 549) :  as,  cautim, 
warily^  statim,  at  once,  sSnsim,  perceptibly^  gradually ;  SstiStim,  door  by 
door,  viritim,  nian  by  man,  fdrtim,  stealthily. 

(b.)  Accusative  of  Adjectives  and  Pronouns. 

70Z.  Neuters:  all  comparative  adverbs  in  -ius  (361) :  as,  doctius,  more 
learnedly  ;  so  minus,  less,  magis,  more  (363).  primum,^r^A  secundum, 
secondly,  &c.;  turn,  then  (to-,  that)  ;  commodyxm.  Just  in  time ;  minimum, 
at  least,  potisaimum,  in  preference,  postrCmum,  at  Ictst,  summum,  at  most; 
versum,  toward,  nirsum,  nissum,  rQsum,  ^>&;  facile,  easily^  impQne, 
scotfree,  recSns,  lately,  semel,  once  (simili-),  simul,  together  (simili-).  Plu- 
ral :  cetera,  for  the  rest ;  quia,  because  (qui-) ;  in  old  Latin  friistra,  in  vain 
(fraud-). 

70a.  Feminines:  bifSriam,  twofold;  cOram,  face  to  face  (com-  or  co-, 
*5ra-) ;  tain,  so  (t2-,  that)  \  quam,  as,  how.    Plural :  alils,  on  other  occasions, 
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703-7^0]  Wards:  Inflection. 

(2.)  Ablative. 
(a.)  Ablative  of  Substantives. 

703.  dom5, yr^i  home,  rVLTt,/rffm  the  country  ;  hodiC,  to-day  (ho-,  diC-), 
vesperi,  vespere,  by  twilight,  noctQ,  by  night,  nights,  Iflci,  Iflcc,  by  lights 
tempore,  in  time,  betimes ;  sponte,  voluntarily^  f5rte,  by  chatue  ;  quotan- 
nis,  yearly  ;  grStiis  or  eT^ti9,/or  nothing,  ingrStiis  or  ingrfttls,  against  one^s 
will;  nic5,  on  the  spot  (in  locO),  foris,  out  of  doers  (•fort-). 

{p.).  Ablative  of  Adjectives  and  Pronouns. 

704.  Many  adverbs  in  -5  are  formed  from  adjectives  of  time  :  as,  perpe- 
tu5,  to  the  end,  cr6br5,  frequently,  rSr5,  seldom,  repentin5,  suddenly,  8Cr5, 
Lite,  prim5,  at  first.  Many  denote  manner :  as,  arcSnS,  privily,  sSiiO,  in 
earnest.  Some  are  formed  from  participles :  as,  auspicStd,  with  auspices 
taken ;  compositS,  by  agreement.    A  plural  is  rare :  altemis,  alternately. 

705.  Instead  of  -5,  neuter  ablatives  commonly  have  -C :  as,  longB,  far, 
doctC,  wisely.  So  also  superlatives :  facillimS,  most  easily,  anciently  facilv- 
med  (362).    A  few  ablatives  have  -e :  as,  repente,  suddenly. 

706.  From  pronouns  some  end  in  -I  (689) :  as,  qui,  how  f  indefinite,  qui, 
somehow  ;  atqui,  but  somehow  ;  qul-quam,  in  any  way  at  all. 

jvj,  Feminines:  many  in  -S:  QnS,  together;  circS,  around;  contrS, 
against  (com-,  347)  ;  eztrt,  outside  (62,347);  in  classical  Latin,  frfSstrS, 
in  vain  (fraud-).  So,  especially,  adverbs  denoting  the  'route by  which  : '  hSc, 
this  way ;  rSctS,  straightway. 

(3.)  Locative. 

708.  In  -!,  from  names  of  towns  and  a  few  other  words :  KarthSgtnXt 
at  Carthage  ;  Rdmae,  for  R5mfil,  at  Rome  ;  domi,  at  home  ;  illi,  commonly 
illi-c,  there  (illo-),  isti,  commonly  isti-c,  where  you  are,  hl-c,  here  (ho-) ;  old 
sei,  common  si,  at  that,  in  that  case,  so,  if;  sic,  so  (si,  -ce). 

709.  In  -b!,  from  some  pronouns :  ibl,  there  (i-) ;  ubf  (for  *quobT,  124), 
where;  alicubl,  somewhere  ;  sl-cubi,  if  anywhere,  nS-cubi,  lest  anywhere. 

Other  Endings. 

710.  Besides  the  above,  other  endings  are  also  found  in  words  of 
this  class :  as, 

-8  in  abs,  from,  ez,  out  of;  similarly  us-que,  in  every  case,  ever 
(quo-que),  us-quam,  anyiohere  at  all  (quo-quam,  1 24).  -tus  has  the  mean- 
mg  of  an  ablative :  as,  intU8,/r^m  within,  within  ;  antiquitus,^<7»f  old  times, 
anciently  ;  funditus,  from  the  bottom,  entirely.  -G  denotes  the  '  place  to  which ' 
in  adverbs  from  pronoun  stems :  as,  eG,  thither  ;  qu5,  whither  ;  ill5,  or  illQc, 
for  *illOce,  thither  (75) ;  h5c,  commonly  hlic,  for  *hOce,  hither,  -im  denotes 
the 'place  from  which:*  as,  istim,  commonly  istvuc,  from  where  you  are ; 
illim,  commonly  illinc,  y^^m  yonder  ;  hinc,  hence;  ezim,  thereupon  ;  also 
-de  :  as,  unde,  whence  (quo-,  124),  si-cunde,  if  from  any  place,  oC-cunde, 
lest  from  anywhere,  -ter :  as  comparative  (347) :  praeter,  further,  beyond^ 
inter,  between  ;  denoting  manner :  icriter,  sharply ;  amanter,  affectionately  ; 
rarely  from  -o-  stems :  as,  firmiter,  steadfastly. 
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The  Noun:  Adverbs.         [711,  712. 


CORRELATIVE  ADVERBS. 

7x1.  Adverbs  derived  from  pronoun  stems  often  correspond  with  each 
other  in  meaning  and  form ;  some  of  the  commonest  correlatives  are  the 
following : 


Interrogative. 

Indefinite. 

Demonstrative, 
Determinative,  &c. 

Relative. 

Place 

ubi,  where  ? 

mi 

hie,  istic,  ilUc 
ibT,  ibfdem 

ubf 

qu5,  whither? 

quorsum, 

whitherward? 

aliquO 
qu51ibet 
qu5vis 
aliqu5vor- 
sum 

hQc,  istQc,  Umc 
e5,  e5dem 

horsum,  istorsum 

quo 
quorsum 

unde,  whence  ? 

alicunde 
undclibet 

hinc,i8tinc,iUinc 
inde,  indidem 

unde 

Time 

quand5,w^^;ff 

aliquandS 
umquam 

nunc,  turn,  tunc 

quom  or  cum 

quotiCns,  how 

often? 

aliquoti6ns 

totiSns 

quotiCns 

Way 

qua,   by  what 
way? 

aliquS 
quSvis 

hSc,  istac,  iUfic 
ea,  eadem 

qua 

Manner 

utiorut,//<w/ 

aUqua 

ita,  sic 

ud  or  ut 

Degree 

quam,  how  ? 

aliquam 

tarn 

quam 

II.    SENTENCES  AS   ADVERBS. 

712.  Some  adverbs  are  condensed  sentences  :  as, 

Vi\c^t,yoit  may  j^,  straightway  (ire  licet) ;  scilicet,  jk<7i^  fnay  know^  ob* 
viousfyy  0/ course  (scire  licet) ;  videlicet, ^^//  can  see,  plainly  (vidCre  licet) ; 
nddiuatertius,  now  is  the  third  day,  day  before  yesterday  (num  dius,  i.e.  diSs, 
tertius) ;  forsitan,  maybe  (fSrs  sit  an) ;  mirum  quantum,  strange  hoto 
much,  astonishingly  ;  nesciO  quO  pacts,  nesciS  qu5modo,  somehow  or  other, 
unfortunately, 
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713-723-]  Words:  Inflection. 

(B.)     INFLECTION    OF    THE    VERB. 

713.  The   verb    is   inflected    by   attaching    person 
endings  to  the  several  stems. 


THE  STEM. 

714.  The  stem  contains  the  meaning  of  the  verb,  and  also  denotes 
the  mode  (mood)  and  the  time  (tense)  of  the  action  as  viewed 
by  the  speaker. 

715.  There  are  three  Moods,  Indicative^  Subjunctive^  and  Im- 
perative, 

716.  There  are  six  Tenses  in  the  indicative,  three  of  the  present 
system,  Present^  Imperfect^  and  Future;  and  three  of  the  perfect 
system,  Perfect^  Pluperfect^  and  Future  Perfect,  The  subjunctive 
lacks  the  futures  ;    the  imperative  has  only  the  present. 

717.  The  meanings  of  the  moods  and  tenses  are  best  learnt  from  reading. 
No  satisfactory  translation  can  be  given  in  the  paradigms,  especially  of  the 
subjunctive,  which  requires  a  variety  of  translations  for  its  various  uses. 

718.  The  verb  has  two  principal  stems:  I.  The  Present 
stem,  which  is  the  base  of  the  present  system;  II.  The  Perfect 
stem,  which  is  the  base  of  the  perfect  active  system. 

7x9.  The  perfect  system  has  no  passive  ;  its  place  is  supplied  by  the  per- 
fect participle  with  a  form  of  sum,  am^  or  less  frequently  of  fui,  am  become, 

720.  Many  verbs  have  only  the  present  system:  as,  maereS,  mourn; 
some  have  only  the  perfect  system:  as,  memini,  remember.  Some  verbs 
have  a  present  and  perfect  system  made  up  of  two  separate  roots  or  stems :  as, 
present  indicative  ferO,  carry^  perfect  indicative  tuli,  and  perfect  participle 
iStus;  present  possum,  cauy  perfect  potui. 


THE  PERSON  ENDING. 

721.  The  person  ending  limits  the  meaning  of  the  stem  by  point- 
ing out  the  person  of  the  subject.  There  are  three  Persons,  the 
Firsts  used  of  the  speaker,  the  Second,  of  what  is  spoken  to,  and  the 
Third,  of  jvhat  is  spoken  of.  The  person  ending  furthermore  indi- 
cates number  and  voice. 

722.  There  are  two  Numbers  :  the  Singular^  used  of  one,  and 
the  Plural,  used  of  more  than  one. 

723.  There  are  two  Voices  :  the  Active,  indicating  that  the  sub- 
ject acts,  and  the  Passive,  indicating  that  the  subject  acts  on  himself, 
or  more  commonly  is  acted  on  by  another. 
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The  Verb:   Person  Endings.    [724-731- 


724.  Only  transitive  verbs  have  all  persons  of  the  passive.  Intransitive 
verbs  have  in  the  passive  only  the  third  person  singular,  used  imper- 
sonally ;  the  participle  in  this  construction  is  neuter. 

735.  Some  verbs  have  only  the  passive  person  endings,  but  with  a 
reflexive  or  an  active  meaning ;  such  are  called  Deponents:  see  798. 

726*  The  person  endings  are  as  follows  : 


Voice. 

Active. 

Passive. 

Mood, 

Ind.  &  Sub. 

Impbrativb. 

Ind.  &  Sub. 

Impbrativb. 

Number, 

SiKG. 

Plur. 

SiNa 

Plur. 

Sing. 

Plur. 

Sing. 

Plur. 

First 
person. 

-m 

-mu8 

not  used 

not  used 

-r 

-mur 

not  used 

not  used 

Second 
person. 

-8 

-tis 

none,  -t5 

-te,  -tStc 

-ris,  -re 

[-min!] 

-re,  -tor 

[-mini] 

Third 
person. 

-t 

-nt 

-t5 

•nt5 

-tur 

-ntur 

-tor 

-ntor 

727.  In  the  perfect  indicative  active,  the  second  person  singular  ends 
in  -ti,  and  the  third  person  plural  in  -runt  for  an  older  -rent,  or  in  -re. 
-re  is  most  used  in  poetry  and  history,  and  by  Cato  and  Sallust ;  -runt  by 
Cicero,  and  almost  always  by  Caesar. 

7a8.  In  the  indicative,  -m  is  not  used  in  the  present  (except  in  sum, 
am,  and  inquam,  quoth  /),  in  the  perfect  or  future  perfect,  or  in  the  future 
in  -b5.    -8  is  not  used  in  Cs  or  es,  thoU  art,  aild  in  68,  eatest  (139). 

739.  In  inscriptions, -d  sometimes  stands  for-t  in  the  third  person  singular,  and 
sometimes -t  is  not  used:  as,  fecid,  made,  lor  fCcit ;  dbde,  ^^rtv,  for  dedSt  or 
dedit.  And  other  forms  of  the  third  person  plural  of  the  indicative  active  are 
sometimes  used :  as,  dbdrot,  dedro,  and  dederi, /^mv,  for  dedSrunt,  emkrv, 
bought,  for  CmCrunt. 

730.  In  the  passive  second  person  singular,  -re  is  not  very  common  in 
the  present  indicative,  except  in  deponents ;  but  in  other  tenses  -re  is  pre- 
ferred, especially  in  the  future  -bere,  by  Cicero,  -ri8  by  Livy  and  Tacitus. 
The  second  person  plural  passive  is  wanting;  its  place  is  supplied  bv  a 
masculine  participle  form  in  -mini,  which  is  used  without  reference  to  genaer, 
for  gender  words  and  neuters  alike  (297). 

731.  Deponents  have  rardy  -mine  in  the  imperative  singular :  as,  second  person, 
prSgredimino,  step  forward  thou  (Plaut.) :  in  laws,  as  third  person :  frvimino,  let 
Mm  enjoy;  or  -t5  and  -nt5  for  -tor  and  <itor :  as,  titit5,  let  him  use;  QtuntS, 
let  them  use.    In  a  real  passive,  -nt6  is  rare :  as,  cbnsento,  let  them  be  rated. 
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732-737-]  Words:  Inflection. 


NOUNS  OF  THE  VERB. 

732.  The  verb  is  accompanied  by  some  nouns,  which  are 
conveniently,  though  not  quite  accurately,  reckoned  parts  of 
the  verb;  they  are: 

Three  Infinitives,  Present  Active  and  Passive^  and  Perfect  Active^ 
sometimes  called  the  Infinitive  Mood,  For  the  future  active  and 
passive  and  the  perfect  passive,  compound  forms  are  used. 

The  Gerund  and  the  Gerundive. 

Two  Supines, 

Three  Participles,  Present  and  Future  Active,  and  Perfect  Passive, 

PRINCIPAL   PARTS. 

733.  The  several  verb  stems  can  readily  be  found,  when  once  the 
principal  parts  are  known ;  these  are  given  m  the  dictionary. 

734.  The  Principal  Parts  of  a  verb  are  the 
Present  Indicative  Active^  Present  Infinitive  Active^ 
Perfect  Indicative  Active^  and  Perfect  Participle :  as, 

Prbs.  Indic.  Pres.  Infin.         Perp.  Indic.  Pbrf.  Part. 

reg5,  rule  regere  rSzI  rCctus 

lauds, /nur^  laudftre  laudSvi  laudStus 

moneS,  adtdse  monCre  monul  monitus 

audiS,  hear  audire  audivi  auditus 

735.  The  Principal  Parts  of  deponents  are  the  Present  Indicative^ 
Present  Infinitive^  and  Perfect  Participle:  as, 

Pres.  Indic.  Pres.  Infin.  Pbrf.  Part. 

queror,  complain  queri  questus 

mlror,  wonder  mirSfl  mirStus 

vereor,/ifrtr  verCri  veritus 

partior,  share  partiri  partitus 

DESIGNATION   OF  THE  VERB. 

736.  A  verb  is  usually  named  by  the  present  indicative  active  first 
person  singular:  as,  reg5;  laud5,  mone5,  audi5;  or  by  the  present  infin- 
itive active :  as,  rep^ere ;  laudSre,  monCre,  audire.    Deponents  are  named  ^ 
by  the  corresponding  passive  forms :  as,  queror ;  miror,  vereor,  partior ;  ' 
or  querl;  mirSrl,  verCri,  partiri. 

737.  For  convenience,  verbs  with  -ere  in  the  present  infinitive  active 
are  called  Verbs  in  -ere;  those  with  -ire,  -Cre,  or  -Ire,  Verbs  in  -Sie, 
-Cre,  or  -ire,  respectively.  In  like  manner  deponents  are  designated  as 
Verbs  in  -i;  or  Verbs  in  -Sri,  -eri,  or  -irl,  respectively. 
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The  Verb:  Primitives.         [738-744. 


THEME  OF  THE  VERB. 

738.  The  several  stems  of  the  verb  come  from  a  form  called 
the  Theme,  In  primitives,  the  theme  is  a  root ;  in  denominatives, 
the  theme  is  a  noun  stem. 

Thus,  r  e  g*  in  reg-0  is  a  root ;  while  vesti-  in  ve8ti-5,  dress^  is  a  noun 
stem.  The  noun  stem  is  sometimes  modified  in  form.  Oftentimes  the  noun 
stem  is  only  presumed :  as,  audi-  in  audi-0. 

739.  Some  verbs  have  a  denominative  theme  in  the  present  system,  and 
a  primitive  theme  in  the  perfect  system,  others  have  the  reverse. 

740.  Most  verbs  with  an  infinitive  of  more  than  two  syllables  in 
-3re,  -ere,  or  -ire,  or,  if  deponent,  in  -irl,  -Sri,  or  -iri,  are  denomina- 
tive ;  most  other  verbs  are  primitive. 

Thus,  laudSre,  monCre,  audire;  mirSri,  verSri,  partiii,  are  denom- 
inative; while  esse,  dare,  (dC)iere,  regere,  queri,  are  primitive.  A  few 
verbs,  however,  which  have  the  appearance  of  denominatives,  are  thought 
to  be  primitive  in  their  origin. 


ARRANGEMENT   OF  THE  VERB. 

741.  Verbs  are  divided  into  two  classes,  according 
to  the  form  of  the  present  system :  I.  Root  verbs,  and 
verbs  in  -ere,  mostly  primitive ;  II.  Verbs  in  -arc, 
-ere,  or  -Ire,  mostly  denominative. 

743.  Verbs  are  sometimes  arranged  without  regard  to  difference  of  kind,  in  the 
alpKabetica]  order  of  the  vowel  before  -8  of  the  second  person  singular  of  the  present 
indicative  active,  8,  C,  i,  i:  thus,  laudSs,  monCs,  regis,  audls,  sometimes 
called  the  Jirst^  second^  ihird^  and  ftmrth  conjugation  respectively. 


I.    Primitive    Verbs. 

743.  A  few  of  the  oldest  and  commonest  verbs  of  everyday 
life  have  a  bare  root  as  stem  in  the  present  indicative  or  in  parts 
of  it ;  and  some  of  them  have  other  peculiarities ;  such  are  called 
Root  VerbSf  or  by  some,  irregular  (744-78 1).  Most  primitives  are 
verbs  in  -ere,  like  regO  (782). 

(A.)     ROOT    VERBS. 

Irregular  Verbs, 

(a.)    With  a  Prevalent  Bare  Root. 

744.  Primitives  with  the  bare  root  as  present  indicative  stem  in 
almost  all  their  forms  are  •nm,  am,  d5,  give^  Put,  and  compounds ; 
and  with  the  root  doubled,  bib5,  drink,  ser5,  sow,  and  sistS,  set. 
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Words:  Inflection. 


(i.)    Bum,  am  (es-*  »-)• 


745.  snm,  am^  is  used  only  in  the  present  system  (720). 
pertect  system  is  supplied  by  forms  of  I11I  (fa-). 


The 


PRINCIPAL  PARTS. 
Prbs.  Indic.        Prbs.  Infxn.         Pbef.  Indic.         Fbrp.  Part. 

sum  esse  (ful)  


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 


Singular. 


sum,  lam 
es,  tk<m  art 
est,  hi  is 


eram,  I  was 
erfts,  th<m  wert 
erat,  he  was 


ei^,  I  shall  be 
eris,  thou  wilt  ie 
crit,  h^  will  be 


PluiaL 


sumus,  we  are 
estis,  you  are 
sunt,  they  are 

Imperfect  Tense. 

erSmus,  we  were 
erStis,  you  were 
erant,  they  7vere 

Future  Tense. 

erimus,  we  shall  be 
eritis,  you  will  be 
enmt,  they  will  be 


fui,  I  have  been,  or  was 
fulstf,  thou  hast  been^  or  wert 
fuit,  he  has  beetty  or  was 


Perfect  Tense. 

fuimus,  we  have  been,  or  were 
f Uistis,  you  have  been,  or  were 
fuCrunt  or  -re,  they  have  been,  or 


fueram,  I  had  been 
fuerfis,  thou  hadst  been 
fuerat,  he  had  been 


Pluperfect  Tense. 

fuerRmus,  we  had  been 
fuerfttis,  you  had  been 
fuerant,  they  had  been 


Future  Perfect  Tense. 


fuer5, 1  shall  have  been 
fueris,  thou  wilt  have  been 
fuerit,  he  will  have  been 


fuerimus,  we  shall  have  been 
fueritis,  you  will  have  been 
fuerint,  they  will  have  been 
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The  Verb:  sum,  am.         [745,  746. 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

Singular.                                                 PluraL 

sis,  mayst  thou  be 

sit,  Ut  him  bCy  may  he  be 

simus,  let  us  be 

sitis,  be  you,  may  you  be 

sint,  ///  them  be,  may  they  be 

Imperfect  Tense. 

essem,  I  should  be 
essCs,  thou  wouldsi  be 
esset,  he  would  be 

essCmus,  we  should  be 
essCtis,  you  would  be 
essent,  they  would  be 

PERFEcr  Tense. 

fuerim,  I  may  have  been 
fueris,  thou  mayst  have  been 
fuerit,  he  may  have  been 

fuerimus,  we  may  have  been 
fueriti8,><»f  may  have  been 
fuerint,  they  may  have  been 

Pluperfect  Tense 

fuissem,  /should  have  beeti 
fuissCs,  thou  wonldst  have  been 
fuisset,  he  would  have  been 

fuissCmuB,  we  should  have  been 
f  uissStis,  you  would  have  been 
fuissexit,  they  would  have  been 

IMPERATIVE   MOOI>. 

es  or  estS,  be  thou,  thou  shaltbe            este  or  est5te,  be  you, you  shall  be 
estS,  he  shall  be                                     suiit5,  they  shall  be 

NOUNS  OF   THE  VERB. 

INFINITIVE. 

PARTICIPLE. 

Pres,  esse,  to  be 

Per/,  fuisse,  to  have  been 

FUt,   futarus  esse,  to  be  going  to  be 

Pres,  Sec  749 

I'erj. 

Fut,    futflrus,  going  to  be 

746.  The  first  person  sum  is  for  an  older  esum  ^2) ;  for  the  -m,  and  for  es, 
see  728.    In  sum  and  sumus,  an  u  is  developed  before  the  person  endings  (89). 


For  sim,  &c:,  and  siem,  &c.,  see  841. 
erd,  &C.,  s  has  become  r  (116). 


In  the  imperfect  eram,  &c.,  and  the  futtire 
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747-753-] 


Words:  Inflection. 


7^7.  The  indicative  and  imperative  es  is  for  an  older  Cs,  which  is  regulax^y 
used  by  Plautus  and  Terence.  The  e  of  es  and  est  is  not  pronounced  after  a 
vowel  or  -m,  and  is  often  omitted  in  writing:  as,  ezperrCcta  Ss,  pronounced 
ezperrSctasi  epistula  est,  pronounced  epistulast;  cCnsilium  est,  pro- 
nounced cSnsiliumst.  In  the  dramatists,  -s  preceded  by  a  vowel,  which  is  usually 
short,  unites  with  a  following  Cs  or  est :  thus,  tu  servos  Cs  becomes  tii  servos ; 
similis  est,  similist;  virtlis  est,  virtQst;  rCs  est,  rSst. 

748.  Old  forms  are:  sont  (inscr.  about  120  b.cO;  with  sufiix  -sc5  (834), 
escit  (for  *^'&^z\X)i  gets  to  be^vnll  be^  escunt:  present  subjunctive,  siem,  siCs, 
siet,  and  sient  (841),  common  in  inscriptions  down  to  100  B.C.,  and  in  old  verse; 
also  in  compounds ;  imperative  estOd  rare. 

749.  The  present  participle  is  used  only  as  an  adjective.  It  has  two  forms: 
son  tern  (accusative,  no  nominative),  which  has  entirely  lost  its  original  meaning  of 
bcintr^  actual^  ths  real  man,  and  has  only  the  secondary  meaning  of  guilty^  and 
insSns,  innocent;  and  -sCns  in  absSns,  away^  praesCns,  at  hand,  and  di 
cSnsentSs,  gods  collective,    sum  has  no  genmd  or  gerundive. 

750.  A  subjunctive  present  fuam,  fuas,  fuat,  and  fuant  occurs  in  old  Latin, 
and  an  imperfect  forem,  forCs,  foret,  and  forent,  in  all  periods.  The  present 
infinitive  fore,  to  get  to  be,  become,  has  a  future  meaning.  Old  forms  in  the  perfect 
system  are  fvveit  J28),  fvbt  ;  fdit,  ffiimus,  fQerim,  faerit,  flierint,  fOisset 
(Plant.,  Enn.).    fui  has  no  perfect  participle  or  supine. 


75J 

possum,  can. 

Principal  parts :  poMam,  posse ;  (potai, ). 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Pres, 
Imp, 
Fut. 

possum,  potes,  potest 
poteram,  poterfts,  poterat 
poter5,  poteris,  poterit 

possumus,  potes tis,  possunt 
poterftmus,  poterStis,  poterant 
poterimus,  poteritis,  poterunt 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Pres. 
Imp. 

possim,  possis,  possit           possimus,  possitis,  possint 
possem,  p6ss6s,  posset         possCihus,  possCtis,  possent 

INFINITIVE.                                                           PARTICIPLE. 

Pres, 

posse                                       

75a.  possum  is  formed  from  potis  or  pote,  able,  and  sum,  juxUposed 
(396).  The  separate  forms  potis  sum,  &c.,  or  pote  sum,  &c.,  are  also  used,  and 
sometimes  even  potis  or  pote  alone  takes  the  place  of  a  verb ;  in  either  case  potis 
and  pote  are  indeclinable,  and  are  applied  to  gender  words  and  neuters  both. 

753.  t  is  retained  before  a  vowel,  except  in  possem.  &c.,  for  potessem,  &c., 
and  in  posse;  t  before s  changes  to  s  (145).  Old  torms  are:  possiem,  &c. 
(748),  potessem,  potisset,  potesse.  Rare  forms  are  potesto  (inscr.  58  b.c.), 
and  passives,  as  potestur,  &c,  with  a  passive  infinitive  (1484).  possum  has  no 
participles ;  the  perfect  system,  potui,  &c.,  is  like  fu!,  &c.  (745)* 
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The  Verb :  dd,  gtve,  put. 


[754- 


(2.)    d5,  ghte^  put  (d  3-,  d  a-). 

754.  There  are  two  verbs  dO,  one  meaning  grve^  and  one  meaning  put. 
The  do  meaning  pttt  is  oftenest  used  in  compounds ;  the  simple  verb  has 
been  crowded  out  by  pOnO.    The  present  system  of  dO  is  as  follows : 


Principal  parts :  d5,  dare,  dedi,  datns. 

ACTIVE    VOICE. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Pres, 

do,  dfts,  dat 

damns,  datis,  dant 

Imp, 

dabam,  dabSs,  dabat 

Fui, 

dabO,  dabis,  dabit 

dabimns,  dabitis,  dabunt 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Pres. 

dem,  dSs,  det                              dSmus,  dStis,  dent 

Imp. 

darem,  darCs,  daret                   darEmus,  darStis,  darent 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

dS  or  datO,  datO                    |      date  or  datOte,  dantO 

INFINITIVE. 

PARTICIPLE. 

Pres. 

dare 

GERUND. 

dins 

Gen. 

dandl,  &c. 

Pres, 
Imp, 

Put. 


PASSIVE    VOICE 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Singular. 

,  daris  or  -re,  datur 

dabar,  dabfire  or  -ris,  da 


bfitur 

dabor,  dabere  or  -fis,  da 
bitnr 


Plural, 
damnr,  damini,  dantur 
dabSmur,  dabSmini,  dabantur 


dabimnr,  dabimini,  dabuntur 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 


Pres. 
Imp. 


j  ,  dere  or  -ris,  dStur 

'  darer,  darSre  or  -ris,  darC- 
tur 


,  dCminI,  dentur 

darCmur,  darSmini,  darentnr 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

dare  or  dator,  dator  1      damini,  dantor 


INFINmVE. 


Pres. 


dari 


GERUNDIVE. 


dandus 
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755-761.]  Wards:  Inflection. 


755.  In  thepresent  system  a  is  short  throughout  in  the  first  syllable,  except  in 
dfis  and  dS.    For  dedl,  datus,  and  supines  datum,  datO,  see  859  and  900. 

756.  Old  forms :  with  suffix  -nO  (853) :  danunt  for  dant.  From  another 
form  of  the  root  come  duis,  duit ;  interduG,  concrSduG,  perfect  concrSdui : 
subjunctive  duim,  duis  (duSs),  duit  and  duint  (841),  and  compounds,  used 
especially  In  law  language,  and  in  praying  and  cursing;  crSduam,  crSdufis  or 
crSduis,  crSduat  or  crCduit. 

757.  Real  compounds  of  dO  have  a  present  system  like  reg5  (782) ;  in 
the  perfect  and  the  perfect  participle,  e  and  a  become  i:  as,  abdO,  put 
away,  abdere,  abdidi,  abditus;  crEdG,  put  trust  in,  ^^xdJ^,  fordo,  destroy, 
and  v^xA^,  put  for  salt,  have  gerundives  perdendus,  vSndundus,  and  perfect 
participles  perditus,  vSnditus ;  the  rest  of  the  passive  is  supplied  by  forms 
of  pere5  and  vCne5.  redd5,  ^e  back,  has  future  reddibS  3  times  (Plaut.). 
In  the  apparent  compounds  with  circum,  pessum,  satis,  and  TEnum,  dO 
remains  without  change,  as  in  754. 

(3.)    bib5,  serfi,  and  sistG. 

758.  bibO,  drink,  serO,  sow,  and  sistG,  set,  form  their  present  stem  by 
reduplication  of  the  root  (189).  The  vowel  before  the  person  endings  is 
the  root  vowel,  which  becomes  variable,  like  a  formative  vowel  (824).  Tnese 
verbs  have  the  present  system  like  regC  (782). 


(*.)    With  the  Bare  Root  in  parts. 

inquam,  e5,  and  queS. 

759.  inquam,  eO,  and  queS  have  the  bare  root  as  present  stem,  in 
almost  all  their  parts ;  in  a  tew  parts  only  the  root  is  extended  by  a  forma- 
tive vowel  (829). 

(i.)    inqaam,  say  /,  quoth  /. 

760.  inc[uam,  sav  I,  is  chiefly  used  in  quoting  a  person's  direct  words  ; 
and,  from  its  meaning,  is  naturally  very  defective.  The  only  parts  in  com- 
mon use  are  the  following : 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 


Singular. 
inquam,  inquis,  inquit 
,  inquiSs,  inquiet 


Plural. 
,  inquiunt 


761.  Rare  forms  are :  subjunctive  inquiat  (Comif.),  indicative  imperfect  in- 
quiebat  (Cic),  used  twice  each;  indicative  present  inquimus  (Hor.),  perfect 
inqui!  (CatuU.).  inqulst!  (Cic),  once  each;  imperative  Inque,  4  times  (Plaut.  2, 
Ter.  2),  inquitS,  3  times  (Plaut.).    For  inquam,  see  728. 
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The  Verb:  co,  go.  [762-765. 


76a. 


(2.)    c5,  go  (I-  for  ci-,  i-). 


Principal  parts : 

e5.  Ire,  iX,  itam. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Pres. 

Imp, 

Fut, 

Perf. 

Plup, 

P.P. 

Singular. 
e5,  Is,  it 
Ibam,  IbSs,  ibat 
n>5,  ibis,  ibit 
ii,  isti,  lit  or  it 
ieram,  ierfis,  ierat 
ierS,  ieris,  ierlt 

Plural. 
imus,  itis,  eunt 
ibSmus,  Ib&tis,  ibant 
ibimus,  ibitis,  ibunt 
iimus,  istis,  iSrunt  or  -re 
ierfimus,  ier&tis,  ierant 
ierimus,  ieritis,  ierint 

SUBJUNCn 

VE  MOOD. 

Pres. 
Imp. 

Perf. 
Plup. 

earn,  eSs,  eat 
irem,  irCs,  iret 
ierim,  ieris,  lent 
issem,  iss6s,  isset 

eSmus,  eatis,  eant 
irEmus,  irStis,  irent 
ierimuB,  ieritis,  ierint 
issSmus,  issetis,  issent 

IMPERATI 

VE  MOOD. 

iorlt0,it5 

ite  or  itOte,  euntG 

INFINmVE. 

PARTICIPLE. 

Pres. 

Perf. 
Fut. 

ire 
isse 

itHrus  esse 

i6ns,  Gen.  euntis 

itum 

itOrus 

GERUND. 

SUPINE. 

Gen. 

Dot. 

Ace. 

.  Abl, 

eundi 
eundS 
eundum 
eundQ 

763.  The  passive  is  only  used  impersonally,  and  has  a  neuter  gerundive 
eundum  and  participle  itum ;  but  transitive  compounds,  as  ade5,  go  up  to^ 
have  a  complete  passive :  as,  adeor,  adiris,  &c.  ambiG,  ^  rounds  canvass, 
follows  denominatives  in  -ire  (796J,  but  has  once  or  twice  the  imperfect 
axnbibat,  ambibant,  ambibStur  (Liv.,  Tac,  Plin.  j5>.),  and  once  the  future 
ambibunt  (Plin.);  future  perfect  ambissit,  ambissint,  once  each  (pro!. 
Plaut.). 

764.  The  I  is  weakened  from  ei  (88):   as,  eis,  eit,    eite,  abeis,   abet 

(Plaut);  EITVR,  ABEI,  ADEITVR  (ioSCr.  130  B.C.),  VBNEIRE  (49  B.C.),  PRAETEREIS, 

Before  o,  u,  or  a,  the  root  becomes  e.    For  u  m  euntis,  see  902. 

765.  Old  ionm  are  :  ier5  (Plaut.),  ii,  ierat  (Ter.),  once  each  ( 58) ;  in  an  inscrip- 

tion  of  186  B.C.,  ADIESET,  ADIESENT,  ADIESE,  and  of  I46  B.C.,  RBDIEIT  (105)  ;  IN- 

TSRiEiSTi.    A  future  in  -let,  as  trSnsiet  (Sen.),  is  late  and  rare. 
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766-769]  Words:  Inflection. 


766.  Compounds  often  have  a  double  i  in  the  second  persons  of  the  perfect 
Indicative,  in  the  pluperfect  subjunctive  throughout,  and  in  the  perfect  infin- 
itive :  as,  abiisti,  abiistis ;  abiissem,  &c. ;  abiisse ;  oftener  still,  however, 
a  single  lon^r  i  (105) :  as,  abisti,  &c.  In  the  first  person  of  the  perfect  in- 
dicative a  single  long  i  is  found  rarely  in  late  writers  in  the  singular :  as, 
adi  (Val.  Fl.). 

767.  A  few  examples  are  found  of  a  perfect  system  with  v,  as  ivi,  &c. 
This  form  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  poetry  and  late  prose. 

{a,)  Examples  of  simple  forms  with  v  are :  iverO,  ivisse  (Plant.),  Ivit  (Cato), 
iv!  (Ter.,  Varro),  iverat  (CatulL).  (^.)  CompNound  forms :  otnvit  (Verg.),  suluvit 
(Ov.,  Stat.);  trSnslvisse  (Claud,  ap.  Tac),  inivimus,  trSiisivi,  transivimus 
(Curt.),  trSnsivit,  trSnsiverant  (Sen.),  exivit  (Gell.).  Apparent  compounds 
(396):  ante  ivit  (Ov.);  intrG  ivit  (C.  Gracch.,  Piso,  Cell.). 

(3.)  queO,  raff. 

768.  queC,  can^  and  nequeO,  can^t,  have  the  perfect  quivl,  the  rest  like 
eO  (762) ;  but  they  have  no  imperative,  gerundive,  or  future  participle,  and 
the  present  partiaple  is  rare.  queS  is  commonly  used  with  a  negative,  and 
tome  parts  only  so.  Passive  forms  are  rare,  and  only  used  with  a  passive 
infinitive  (1484).  

edo;  Tolo  (nol5,  mSlo)  and  fero. 

(I.)  ed5,  ^^r/(ed-,  Sd-). 

769.  ed5,  eat^  has  a  present  system  with  a  formative  vowel  like  rer5 
throughout  (7S2) ;  but  in  some  parts  of  the  present,  and  of  the  imperfect  sub- 
junctive, parallel  root  forms  occur,  with  d  of  the  root  changed  to  8  (145, 
152),  and  the  vowel  lengthened,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following: 


Principal  parts :  edo,  Case,  edi,  esiia. 


Prts. 
Pr$s. 


INDICATIVK  MOOD. 
Singular  1  Plural. 

edO,  68  or  edi8,  Sst  or  edit  I    edimus,  Sstis  or  editis,  edunt 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

edim,  edis,  edit  , ,  edint 


or  edaxn,  edfis,  edat 
-,  CsaCs,  Ssset 


or  ederem,  ederEs,  ederet 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

Cs  or  ede,  Sst5  or  editG         |    Sste  or  edite 


or  edSmus,  edStis,  edant 

CssSmus, ,  Cssent 

or  ederSmus,  ederStis,  ederent 


Prts, 


INFINITIVE.  I  PARTICIPLE. 

esse  I    edSns 
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The  Verb:  volo,  will.        [770-774. 


770.  For  Ss,  see  728 ;  for  edim,  &&,  S41.  In  the  passive,  the  indicative  present 
Cstur  is  used,  and  imperfect  subjunctive  SssCtur.  The  perfect  participle  Ssus  is 
for  an  older  Cssus  (133).    Supines  Sssum,  SssQ  (Plaut.)* 

77Z.  comedo,  fa/  i//,  has  also  the  following  root  forms:  com68,  comCst, 
comestis;  comEstO;  comSsse;  comSssEs,  comEsset.  The  present  sub- 
junctive has  also  comeditn,  comedis,  comedtnt.  The  participle  perfect  is 
comSssus,  comEsus,  or  comEstus,  future  comSssflrus.  ezedO,  eat  out,  has 
exEst  and  exSsse ;  subjunctive  ezedint. 

772.  TolS  (n515,  m&15)  and  ferS  have  the  bare  root  in  some  parts 
only  of  the  present  system ;  in  other  parts  the  root  extended  by  a 
formative  vowel,  like  reg5  (782).  vol5  (ii515,  mSlS)  lack  some  forms, 
as  will  be  seen  below. 

773.  (2.)  vols,  Wf//,  wish,  want,  am  willing  (vol-,  vc  1-). 


Principal  parts :  volC 

itaIIm    vnlnf.               ... 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Prts, 
imp. 
FuU 
/>erf. 

Singular. 
vols,  vis,  volt  or  vult 
volEbam,  volEbSs,  volSbat 
volam,  volEs,  volet 
volui,  voluisti,  voluit 

Plural. 
volumus,  voltis  or  vultis,  volunt 
volEbSmus,  volEbStis,  volEbant 
volEmus,  volEtis,  volent 
voluimus,  voluistis,  voluErunt  or 

Plup. 

volueram,  voluerSs,  volu- 

erat 
voluerG,  volueris,  volue- 

rit 

voluerSmus,  voluerStis,   volue* 

rant 
voluerimus,    volueritis,    volue- 

rint 

SUBJUNCT 

[VE  MOOD. 

Pres, 
imp. 
Per/. 

Plup. 

velim,  veils,  vclit 
vellem,  vellSs,  vellet 
voluerim,  volueris,  volu- 

erit 
voluissem,  voluissEs,  vo- 

luisset 

vclimus,  vclitis,  velint 
vellEmus,  vcUEtis,  vellent 
voluerUnus,    volueritis,    voluc- 

rint 
voluissEmus,  voluissEtis,  volu- 

issent 

INFINITIVE. 

PARTICIPLE. 

Pres. 
Per/, 

velle 
voluisse 

volEns 

774.  volo  for  V0I6  is  rare  (2443)-  volt  and  voltis  became  vult  and  vultis 
about  the  time  of  Auj^ustus  (75).  For  volumus,  see  8^ ;  velim,  «c.,  84' '»  y«"^™» 
&c.,  velle,  146.  sis,  an  thou  wilt,  is  common  for  si  vis  (Plaut,  ler.,  Cic,  Liv.). 
sultis,  an  ^t  please  you y  is  used  by  Plautus  for  si  voltis. 
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775-779.] 


Words:  /nation. 


775.  n515,  won*t,  is  fonned  from  ii5n,  tutt^  and  volQ,  juxtaposed,  and 
alls,  like  better,  from  magis  or  mage,  m&re^  and  volO,  juxtaposed  (396}. 

776.  n515,  won't,  dotCt  want,  object,  am  not  willing. 


Principal  parts  :  ii515,  ndUe,  n51a|, . 

INDICATIVE  MOOD.                                                              | 

Pres, 

Imp, 
Put, 

Singular. 

n515,  n5n  vis,  n5n  volt  or 

vult 
n51€bain,  nOlEbSs,  nM^bat 
,  nQlCs,  nfilet 

Plural 

nGlumus,  n5n  voltis  or  vultis,  nO- 

lunt 
nQlEbSmus,  nOlEb&tis,  nQlCbant 
nOlEmus,  nOUtis,  nOlent 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Pres, 
Imp. 

nOlim,  nQlis,  nQlit                   nOlimus,  nOlttis,  nOlint 
nOllem,  nOllEa,  nGllet              nOUSmus,  xiQllEtis,  nGllent 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

nQli  or  nQlitO,  nSUtO            |   nSUte  or  nfiUtfite,  nQluntfi 

INFINITIVE.                                                   PARTICIPLE. 

Pres, 

n511e 

1 

777.  nevis,  nevolt,  and  nevellSa,  from  ne-,  not,  are  found  in  Plautus.  n016 
has  usually  no  participles,  but  nQlCns  is  used  a  few  times  by  late  writers  (Cels.,  Luc, 
Quintil.,  Ta.,  Juv.,  Mart,  Plin.).  The  perfect  system,  nQlui,  &c.,  is  like  that  of 
vols  (772). 


778. 


milO,  like  better,  choose  rather. 


Principal  parts  :  mSlS,  mSUe,  mSlui, 


Pres. 
Imp. 
Put. 

Pres. 
Imp. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Singular. 

m&15,   mavis,   m&volt  or 

mSvult 
mUSbam,  m&lSbSs,  m&lS- 

bat 
;—,  mU6s,  mUet 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

mUim,  mUis,  mSlit  I    mSlimus,  m&litis,  mSlint 

mSUem,  mSlies,  mSllet       I    mSllSmus,  mSllStis,  mSllent 


Plural. 

m&lumus,  mSvoltis  or  mSvultis, 

mUunt 
m&lSb&mus,    m&lSb&tis,    mfilC- 

bant 
mSlSmus,  mUStis,  mfilent 


INFINITIVE. 


PARTICIPLE. 


Pres. 


maUe 


779.  Old  forms  are  m&volO.  mSvolunt;  mSvolet;  m&velim,  mlveUt, 
mlvelit ;  mfivellem.    The  perfect  system,  mSlui,  &c,  is  like  that  of  volfi  (772). 
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The  Verb:  ferO,  carry.       [780,  781. 


(3.)     fcr6,  carry  (f  c  r-). 

780.  fer5,  carry ^  is  used  on]y  in  the  present  system  (720).  The  other 
parts  are  supplied  by  forms  of  tollS,  lift  (tol-,  tlS-).  The  present  system 
of  f er5  is  as  follows : 


Principal  parts  :  ferS^  ferro ;  (toll,  IStns). 


Pres, 
Imp, 
Put, 


Pres. 
Imp. 


Singular. 
fer5,  fers,  fert 
f erCbam,  feribls,  f eribat 
feram,  ferSs,  feret 


ACTIVE  VOICE. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 


Plural 

ferimus,  fertis,  ferunt 
fer8blmu8,  ferSbStis,  feribant 
ferSmus,  feretis*  f erent 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

feram,  ferSs,  ferat  l    ferlmns,  ferfitis,  f erant 

ferrem,  ferrSs,  ferret  |    ferrimus,  ferrStis,  ferrent 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

f er  or  f ertO,  f ertS  |   ferte  or  f ert5te»  f enintS 


Pres, 
Gen. 


INFINITIVE 

ferre 

GERUND. 

fferendi,  &c 


PARTICIPLE. 


ferSna 


Pres. 
Imp, 

Put, 


Pres. 
Imp. 


Singular, 
feror,  ferris  or  -re,  fertur 
ferEbar,  ferCbSre  or  -ris, 

ferSbatur 
f  erar,  f  erCre  or-ris,  f  erCtur 


PASSIVE  VOICE. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 


Plural. 

ferimur,  ferimini,  feruntur 
ferSbSmur,  feriblmiid,  ferEban- 

tur 
ferEmur,  ferEminI,  ferentur 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 


ferSmtir,  ferSminI,  ferantur 
ferrSmur,  ferrSminl,  ferrentur 


ferar,ferSre  or-ris,  ferStur 
f errer,  ferrf  re  or  -ris,  f er- 
rftur 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

ferre  or  fertor,  fertor  |   ferimini,  feruntor 


Pres. 


INFINITIVE. 


GERUNDIVE. 


fern 


ferendus 


781.  For  tiill,  see  860 ;  the  fun  form  tetuU,  &c.,  is  found  in  old  Latin,  and  toli, 
ftc,  in  inscriptions ;  the  compound  with  re-  is  sometimes  rettuU  and  sometimes 
rCtuli  (861).    For  the  participle  IStus,  see  125. 
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tVords:  Inflection. 


782. 


(B.)  VERBS    IN   -cre. 

The  Third  Conjugation. 
regS,  rule. 


PRINCIPAL  PARTS. 
Pres.  Indic.  Pres.  Infin.  Perp.  Indic.  Perf.  Part. 

reg5  regere  rSxi  rSctus 


ACTIVE    VOICE. 
INDICATIVE    MOOD. 

•     Present  Tense. 
Singular. 
regO,  /  ruU^  or  am  ruling 
regis,  thou  rulesty  or  art  ruling 
regit,  he  rules^  or  is  ruling 


Plural, 
regimus,  we  mle^  or  are  ruling 
regitis,  you  rule^  or  are  ruling 
regunt,  they  rule,  or  are  ruling 


Imperfect  Tense. 


regSbam,  Twos  ruling,  or  I  ruled 

regSbSs,  thou  wert  ruling,  or  thou 

ruledst 
regEbat,  he  was  ruling,  or  he  ruled 


regSbSmnSi  we  were  ruling,  or  we 

ruled 
regSbfitis,  you  were  ruling,  or  you 

ruled 
regSbant,  they  were  ruling,  or  they 

ruled 


regam,  I  shall  rule 
regCs,  thou  wilt  rule 
reget,  he  will  rule 


Future  Tense. 

regSmuB,  we  shall  rule 
regCtis,  you  will  rule 
regent,  they  will  rule 

Perfect  Tense. 


rSxi,  I  have  ruled,  or  I  ruled 
rCxisti,  thou  hast  ruled,  or  thou  ruledst 
rEzit,  he  has  ruled,  or  he  ruled 


rSzeram,  I  had  ruled 
rCzerfis,  thou  hadst  ruled 
rCzerat,  he  had  ruled 


rCzimos,  we  have  ruled,  or  we  ruled 
rSzi8ti8,^^»  have  ruled,  ox  you  ruled 
rSzErunt  or  -re,  they  home  ruled,  or 
they  ruled 

Pluperfect  Tense. 

rSzerSmus,  we  had  ruled 
rCzerStis,  you  had  ruled 
rSxerant,  they  had  ruled 


Future  Perfect  Tense. 


rCzerG,  I  shall  have  ruled 
rSxeris,  thou  wilt  have  ruled 
rSxerit,  lu  will  have  ruled 


rCxerimus,  we  shall  have  ruled 
rSzeritiSf^^w  will  have  ruled 
rCzerint,  they  will  have  ruled 
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Singular. 

regam,  may  I  rule 
regfts,  mayst  tkou  rule 
regat,  let  him  ruU 


regerem,  I  should  rule 
regerCs,  thou  wouldst  rule 
regeret,  he  would  rule 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

Plural. 

reglmus,  let  us  rule 
regStis,  may  you  rule 
regant»  let  them  rule 

Imperfect  Tense. 

regerSmus,  we  should  rule 


rSzerim,  I  may  have  ruled 
rEzeris,  thou  mayst  have  ruled 
rSxerit,  he  may  have  ruled 


regerStis,  you  would  ride 
regerent,  they  would  rule 


Perfect  Tense. 

rCzerimus,  we  may  have  ruled 
rSzeritis,  you  may  have  ruled 
rSzerint,  they  may  have  ruled 


Pluperfect  Tense. 
rezissem,  I  should  have  ruled  1  rSzissCmus,  we  should  have  ruled 

rCxissSs,  thou  wouldst  have  ruled         I  readssStis,  you  would  have  ruled 
rCzisset,  he  Tvould  have  ruled  I  rCzissent,  they  would  have  ruled 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 


rege  or  regitO,  rulet  ^^^**  jAo//  rule 
reg^tS,  he  shall  rule 


regite  or  regitQte,  rule^you  shall  rule 
reguntG,  they  shall  rule 


NOUNS  OF  THE  VERB. 


INFINITIVE. 

Pres,    regere»  to  rule 
Perf,    rSzisse,  to  have  ruled 
Fut,     rCctflruB  esse,  to  he  going  to 
rule 

GERUND. 

Gen.  regendl,  0/ ruling 

Dat,  regtod^t/or  ruling 

Ace,  regendum,  ruling 

AH,  regendO,  by  ruling 


Pres, 


PARTICIPLE. 
regSns,  ruling 


Fut,      rSctfirus,  going  to  rule 


SUPINE. 


Aec,    ^rCctuin,  to  rule,  not  used 
AM,    *rectfl,  in  ruling,  not  used 
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VERBS    IN    -ere. 

The  Third  ConjuffUUm, 
ragor,  am  ruled. 


PASSIVE    VOICE. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 


Present  Tense. 


Singular. 

regor,  I  am  ruUd 

regeris  or  -re,  thou  art  ruled 

regitur,  he  is  ruled 


Plural. 

reg^mur,  we  are  ruled 
regiminl,  you  are  ruled 
reguntur,  they  are  rttled 


Imperfect  Tense. 


regSbar,  I  was  ruled 

regSbSre  or  -ris,  thou  wert  ruled 

regSbfitur,  he  was  ruled 


regSblmur,  we  were  ruled 
regCbSminI,  you  were  ruled 
regCbantur,  they  were  ruled 


Future  Tense. 

regar,  I  shall  be  ruled 

regCre  or  -ris,  thou  wilt  be  ruled 

regStur,  he  will  be  ruled 


regSmur,  we  shall  be  ruled 
regemini,  you  will  be  ruled 
regentur,  they  will  be  ruled 


Perfect  Tense. 


rectus  sum,  I  have  been,  or  was  ruled 

rSctus  es,  thou  hast  been,  or  wert  ruled 
rCctus  est,  he  has  been,  or  Toas  ruled 


rCcti  sumus,  we  have  been,  or  were 

ruled 
rSctI  e8tis,^i0»  have  been,  or  were  ruled 
rSct!  voxi\,they  have  been,  or  were  ruled 


Pluperfect  Tense. 


rSctus  eram,  I  had  been  ruled 
rSctus  erfis,  thou  hadst  been  ruled 
rectus  erat,  he  had  been  ruled 


rCct!  erSmus,  we  had  been  ruled 
rCct!  erStis,^^»  had  been  ruled 
recti  erant,  they  had  been  ruled 


Future  Perfect  Tense. 

rectus  erO,  I  shall  have  been  ruled       I  rCct!  erimus,  we  shall  heme  been  ruled 
rectus  eris,  thou  wilt  have  been  ruled      rCcti  eritis,  you  will  have  been  rttled 
rectus  erit,  he  will  have  been  ruled      I  rCctf  erunt,  they  will  have  been  ruled 
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SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Prssbnt  Tense. 


Singular, 
regar,  may  I  be  ruled 
regSre  or  -ris,  mayst  thou  be  ruled 
regStur,  let  him  be  ruled 


Floral. 


regimur,  may  we  be  ruled 
regSmiid,  may  you  be  ruled 
regantur»  let  them  be  ruled 


Imperfect  Tense. 


regerer,  I  should  be  ruled 

regertre  or  -ris,  thou  wouldst  be  ruled 

regerCtur,  he  would  be  ruled 


regerCmur,  we  should  be  ruled 
regerSmini,  you  would  be  ruled 
regerentur,  they  would  be  ruled 


Perfect  Tense. 

rCctos  sim,  I  may  have  been  ruled  1  rSctI  simus,  we  may  have  been  ruled 
rectus  siSf  thou  mayst  have  been  ruled  rSctl  sitis,  you  may  have  been  ruled 
rectus  sit,  he  may  have  been  ruled       '  rCctl  sint,  they  may  have  been  ruled 


Pluperfect  Tense. 


rictus   essem,  /  should  have  been 

ruled 
rictus  essis,  thou  wouldst  have  been 

ruUd 
rictus  csset,  he  would  have  been  ruled 


ricti  essimus,  we  should  have  been 

ruled 
rictI  essitis,  you  would  have  been 

ruled 
ricti  esntvX^they  would hauebeen  ruled 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 


resfere  or  regitor,  be  ruled,  thou  shall 

bended 
regitor,  he  shall  be  ruled 


regiminl,  be  ruled 
reguntor,  they  shall  be  ruled 


NOUNS  OF  THE   VERB. 


INFINITIVE. 


Pres,    regl,  to  be  ruled 
Per/,    rictus  esse,  to  have  been  ruled 
Put,    *r6ctum  Iif ,  to  be  going  to  be 
ruled,  not  used 


GERUNDIVE, 
regendus,  to  be  ruled 

PERFECT  PARTICIPLE, 
rictus,  ruled 
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VERBS     IN   -15,  -ere. 

784*  Verbs  in  -15,  -ere,  as  capi5,  capere,  take  (oap-),  drop  an  1 
in  some  forms  of  the  present  and  impeifect.  The  present  system  is 
as  follows: 


ACTIVE  VOICE. 

Pres, 
Imp, 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Singular.                                                Plural. 
capiS,  capis,  capit                  capimus,  capitis,  capiunt 
capiebam,  capiCbas,  ca-      capiSbSmus,  capiSbfitis,  capiC* 

piebat                                       bant 
capiam,  capiis,  capiet           capiSmus,  capiStis,  capient 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

capiam,  capiSs,  capiat           capi&mus,  capiStis,  capiant 
caperem,  caperSs,  caperet  1    caperSmus,  caperStis,  caperent 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

cape  or  capitS,  capitS         |    capite  or  capitSte,  capiuntS 

Put. 

Pres. 
Imp. 

Pres, 
Gen, 

INFINITIVE. 

capere 

GERUND. 

capiend!,  &c. 

PARTICIPLE 

capiCns 

PASSIVE  VOICE. 

Pres. 

INDICATI 
Singular. 
capior,  caperis  or  -re,  ca- 

pitur 
capiSbar,     capiSbSre    or 

-ris,  capiSbfttur 
capiar,  capiSre  or  -ris,  ca- 
pietur 

VE  MOOD. 

Plural. 
capimur,  capimini,  capiuntur 

Imp, 
Put, 

capiCb&mur,  capiSbfimini,  capi- 

Cbantur 
capiSmur,  capiSmini,  capientur 

Pres, 

SUBJUNCTl 

capiar,  capiSre  or  -ris,  ca- 

pifitur 
caperer,  caperSre  or  -ris, 

capers  tur 

IMPERATI 

capere  or  capitor,  capitor 

VE  MOOD. 

capiSmur,  capifimin!,  capiantur 

Imp. 

caperCmur,    caperSmini,    cape- 
rentur 

VE  MOOD 

capimini,  capiuntor 

Pres. 

INFINITIVE.                                                     GERUNDIVE 

capi                                          capiendus 
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785.  There  are  a  dozen  verbs  in  -iQ,  -ere,  like  capiO,  and  three  deponents  in 
-ior,  -1,  all  formed  from  consonant  roots  with  a  short  vowel :  see  8^6.  fiiO,  say^ 
and  fi6,  grow,  bccouu^  have  certain  peculiarities  arising  from  the  Uendmg  of  the  root 
with  the  suffix. 

( I . )    Sis,  say^  say  ay,  avouch  ( a  g- ). 

786.  iiO,  say,  is  defective,  and  has  only  these  parts  in  common  use : 


Imd.  Pres, 
fnd.  Imp. 
StUj.  Pres. 


Singular. 
ftiO,  ais,  ait 

ftiCbam,  SiEbis,  SiEbat 
,  Siis,  Slat 


Plural. 
-,  Siunt 


SiSbfimus,  SiSbatis,  SiEbant 


787.  For  fiiO,  sometimes  written  liiS  (22),  see 
«s,  lis,  -'- ^''-    -  '— ^  -  ''-    -- 


,_^  ___^. ,     „  ___  135.     Old  forms  are:  present 

gs,  ti8,^ids,  MS,  or  with  ^n  interro^tive  tin,  ain ;  Sit,  Sit,  or  ait ;  imperfect 
aibam.  aibis,  aibat,  and  aibant ;  imperative  once  only,  al  (Naev.).  A  participle 
fiientious,  affirmative,  occurs  once  (Cic). 

(2.)    fiO,  become,  am  made. 

788.  fi6,  become,  and  f actus  sum  supplement  each  other :  in  the  present 
system,  the  passive  of  faciO,  make,  except  the  gerundive,  faciendus,  is  not 
used,  fiO,  &c.,  taking  its  place  ;  in  the  perfect  system,  only  factus  sum,  &c., 
is  used. 


Ind.  Pres. 
Ind.  imp. 
Ind.  Put. 
Suby.  Pres. 
Sub;.  Imp. 
Impet. 


Singular. 
Hd,  fl8,  fit 

HEbam,  fifibfis,  fiEbat 
fiam,  flEs,  fiet 
fiam,  fifts,  fiat 
fierem,  fierEs,  fieret 
fi 


Plural. 
-,  Hunt 


fiEb&mus,  fiEbatis,  fiEbant 
fiEmus,  HEtis,  fient 
fiSmus,  fiStis,  fiant 
fierEmus,  fierEtis,  fierent 
fite 


If^H.Pres.  |. fieri 


I  Part.  Pres. 


789.  In  fi5,  &c.,  i  represents  an  older  ei,  seen  in  fbient  (inscr.  ^5  B.C.).  The 
infinitive  fieri  is  not  a  passive  form,  but  represents  an  older  fierei  (65) ;  twice  fiere 
(Enn.,  Laev.).  The  vowel  before  -er-  in  fierem,  &c.,  and  fieri,  is  sometimes  long 
in  the  dramatists  where  a  cretic  (.  w  -)  is  required,  but  otherwise  always  short. 

790.  -fi5  is  used  in  apparent  compounds  (394) :  as,  patEfit.  Tn  real  compounds 
commonly  -ficior:  as,  cOnficior;  but  sometimes  -ftO:  as,  cOnfit,  cOnfiunt, 
cOnfiat,  cOnfleret,  cQnfierent,  cGnfTeri;  dEfit,  dSfiet,  dEfiat,  dEfieri; 
efi&t,  effiant,  ecfieri;  Infit;  interilat,  interfieri;  superfit,  superfiat. 

TQX.  Some  verbs  in  -i5,  -ere  (or  -ior,  -!),  have  occasionally  the  form  of 
verbs  in  -ire  (or  -M),  in  some  parts  of  the  present  system,  oftenest  before 
an  r,  and  particularly  in  the  passive  infinitive :  as, 

fodlrl,  3  times  (Cato,  Col.  a),  circumfodiri  (Col.),  ecfodiri  (Plaut.) ;  adnre- 
£ri  (adgredlrier),  4  times  (Plaut.),  prQgredIri  (Plaut.) ;  moriri  6  times  (Plaut. 
4.  Pomp.,  Ov.),  Emoriri  twice  (Plaut..  Ter.);  oriri.  always;  parire,  twice  (Plaut., 
Enn.);  usuallv  potiri  (potlrier).  Also  cupiret  (Lucr.);  adgredire,  adWedi- 
bor,  adgredimur  (Plaut.);  morimur  (Enn.);  oriris  (Varr.,  Sen.),  adoritur 
(Lucil.,  Lucr.), orirEtur  (Cic,  Nep., Sail.,  Liv.),  adorirEtur  (Liv.,  Suet.) ;  parlbis 
(Pomp.),  PARXRBT  (inscr.) ;  potiris  (Manll.),  potitur  (Ludl.,  Ov.),  &c,  &c. 
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792. 


II.    Denominative    Verbs. 
(i.)  VERBS    IN    -are. 

T7te  First  Confugation, 
lands,  praise. 


PRINCIPAL   PARTS. 
Pres.  Indic.       Prbs.  Infin.         Pbrp.  Indic.       Perp.  Part. 

laudG  laudire  laudivi        lauditus 


ACTIVE    VOICE. 
indicative  mood. 

Present  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

laudO,  /  praise,  or  am  praising  laxMxxiM%we  praise^  or  are  praising 

laudls,  thou  praisest,  or  art  praising     laudStia,  you  praise.,  or  are  praising 

laudat,  he  praises,  or  is  praising  laudant,  they  praise,  or  are  praising 

Imperfect  Tense. 


laudSbam,  /  was  praising,  or    / 

praised 
laudSbSs,  thou  wert praising,  or  thou 

praisedst 
laudSbat,  he  was  praising,  or  he 

praised 


laudfibO,  I  shall  praise 
laudSbis,  thtm  wilt  praise 
laudSbit,  he  will  praise 


laud&bSmus»  we  were  praising,  or 

we  praised 
lattdSbfitiSy^^n/  were  praising,  ox  you 

praised 
laudSbant,  they  were  praisings  or 

they  praised 

Future  Tense. 

laudfibimus,  we  shall  praise 
laudSbiti8,>^^i#  will  praise 
laudlbunt,  they  will  praise 

Perfect  Tense. 


laudfivi,  I  have  praised,  or  T praised 


laudSvistl,  thou  hast  praised,  or  thou 

praisedst 
laudfivit,  he  has  praised,OT  he  praised 


laudfivimusy  we  have  praised,  or  we 

praised 
laudSvi8ti8,>'c»  have  praised,  or  you 

praised 
laudlvSnmt    or    -re,    they    have 

praised,  or  they  praised 

Pluperfect  Tense. 


laudlveram,  I  had  praised 
laudSverSs,  thou  hadst  praised 
laudlverat,  lie  had  praised 


laudfiverfimus,  we  had  praised 
laudSverfitis,  you  had  praised 
laud&vcrant,  they  had  praised 


Future  Perfect  Tense. 
laudSverfi,  /  shall  have  praised  laudiverimus,  we  shall  have  praised 


laudSveriSy  thou  wilt  have  praised 
laudSverit,  he  will  have  praised 


laudSveritis,  you  will  have  praised 
laudlverint,  they  will  have  praised 
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[792. 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 


Singular. 

'  laudem,  may  I  praise 
laudSs,  tnayst  thou  praise 
laudet,  let  him  praise 


Plural. 


laudCmus,  let  us  praise 
laudStis,  may  you  praise 
laudent,  let  theut  praise 


lu^KRFECT  Tense. 


laudfirem,  /  should  praise 
laudSrSs,  thou  wotildst praise 
laudtret,  he  would  praise 


laudSrEmus,  we  should  praise 
laudSrCtiB,^<w  would  praise 
laudSrent,  tluy  would  praise 


Perfect  Tense. 


laudSverim,  I  may  have  praised 
laudSverls,  thou  mayst  have  praised 
laudSverit,  he  may  have  praised 


laudSverimus,  we  may  have  praised 
laudSveritis,  ^tftf  may  have  praised 
laudSverint,  t/tey  may  have  praised 


laudSvissem,  I  should  have  praised 
thou     wouldst    have 


laudlvissSs, 

praised 
laudlvissett  he  would  Jun/e  praised 


Pluperfect  Tense. 

laudSvissSmus,    we    should    have 

praised 
laudftvissetiSy^^M  would  have  praised 


laudSvissent,  they  would  have  praised 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD, 

lauds  or  laudfitS,  praise,  thou  shall 

praise 
laudStO,  he  shall  praise 


laudSte   or   laudStSte,  praise^  you 

shall  praise 
laudantO,  they  shall  praise 


NOUNS  OF  THE  VERB. 


INFINITIVE. 

Pres,    laudSre,  to  praise 
Perf,    Izud^visst,  to  have  praised 
Fut.     laudSttlrus  esse,  to  be  going 
to  praise 

GERUND. 

Gen,  laudandl,  0/ praising 

Dat,  lavLdsoidb, /or  praising 

Ace,  WyaAdxidMOi^  praising 

AM,  laudandfi,  by  praising 


PARTICIPLE. 
Pres,    laudSns,  praising 

Fut,      laudatfinis,  going  to  praise 
SUPINE. 


Ace.      laudStum,  to  praise 

AbL    *laudatfl,  in  praising,  not  used 
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793-] 


Words:  Inflection. 


793- 


VERBS    IN    -are. 

nte  First  Conjugation, 
landor,  am  praised. 


Singular, 
laudor,  I  am  praised 
laudSris  or  -re,  thou  art  praised 
laudStur,  he  is  praised 


PASSIVE    VOICE. 
INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense, 

Plural, 
laudftmur,  we  are  praised 


laudftminl,  you  are  praised 
laudantur,  they  are  praised 


laudSbsur,  /  was  praised 
laudlbSre  or  -ris,  thou  wert  praised 
laudlbStur,  he  was  praised 


Imperfect  Tense. 

laudSbSmur,  we  were  praised 
laudlblminiy^^i/  were  praised 
laudlbantur,  they  were  praised 


Future  Tense. 


laudSbor,  /  sJuUl  be  praised 
laudSbere  or  -ris,  thou  wilt  be  praised 
laudSbitur,  he  will  be  praised 


laudSbimur,  we  shall  be  praised 
laudlbimini,  you  will  be  praised 
laudlbuntur,  they  will  be  praised 


Perfect  Tense. 


laudStua  sum,  /  lurue  been,  or  was 

praised 
laudStus  es,  tltou  hast  been,  or  nuert 

praised 
laudltus  est,  he  has  beeft,  or  7tku 

praised 


laudlti  sumus,  we  have  been,  or  were 

praised 
laudAti  estis,  you  have  been,  or  were 

praised 
laudltl  aunt,  they  have  been,  or  were 

praised 


Pluperfect  Tense. 


laudltus  eraixi,  I  had  been  praised 
laudltus  erls,  thou  hadst  been  praised 
laudltus  erat,  he  had  been  praised 


laudlti  erlmus,  we  had  been  praised 
laudSti  erStis,  yott  had  been  praised 
laudSti  erant,  they  had  been  praised 


Future  Perfect  Tense. 


laudStus    er5,    /  sliall    have   been 

praised 
laudltus  eris,  thou  wilt  have  been 

praised 
laudStus    erit,    he   will  have   been 

praised 


laudlti  erimus,  we  shall  have  been 

praised 
laudfit!    eritis,  you  will  have  been 

praised 
laudSti  erunt,  they  will  have  been 

praised 
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The  Verb:    Verbs  in  -are. 


[793. 


SUBJUNCTIVE   MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 
Singular. 

lauder,  may  I  be  praised 

laudCre  or  -ris,  mayst  thou  be  praised 

laudCtur,  let  him  be  praised 


Plural. 

laudCmur,  fnay  we  be  praised 
laudCminl,  may  you  be  praised 
laudentur,  Ut  them  be  praised 


Imperfect  Tense. 


laudSrer,  I  should  be  praised 
laudSrCre  or  -ris,  thou  wouldst  be 

praised 
Uudlretur,  he  would  be  praised 


laudSrCmur,  we  should  be  praised 
laudSrCmini,  you  would  be  praised 

laudarentur,  they  would  be  praised 


Perfect  Tense. 


laudfitus  Sim,  /  may  have  been  praised 

laodStus  sis,  thou  mayst  have  been 

praised 
laudStus  sit,  he  may  have  been  praised 


laudSti  simus,  we  may  have  been 

praised 
laudSti    sitis,  you   may  have    been 

praised 
laudfitl  sint,  they  may  have  been  praised 


Pluperfect  Tense. 

laudfitus  essem,  /  should  have  been 

praised 
laudStus  essCs,  thou  wouldst  have 

been  praised 
laudfitus  esset,  he  would  have  been 

praised 


laudfiti  essCmus,  we  should  have  been 

praised 
laudfiti  essCtis,^^  would  have  been 

praised 
laudfiti  essent,  they  would  have  been 

praised 


laudfire  or  laudfitor,  be  praised,  thou 

shall  be  praised 
laudator,  he  shall  be  praised 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

laudfimini,  be  praised 


laudantor,  they  shall  be  praised 


NOUNS   OF  THE  VERB. 


INFINITIVE. 

Pres.    laudSri,  to  be  praised 

ferf.    laudfitus  esse,  to  have  been 

praised 
Fut.  *laudStum  Iri,  to  be  going^  to 

be  praised,  not  used 


GERUNDIVE, 
laudandus,  to  be  praised 

PERFECT   PARTICIPLE, 
laudfitus,  praised 
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Words:  Inflection. 


794. 


(2.)  VERBS    IN   -ere. 

The  Second  Conjugation, 
moned,  advise. 


PRINCIPAL  PARTS. 
PRBS.  iNDic.        Pres.  Infxn.         Perf.  Indic.        Pbrf.  Part. 

mone5  monSre  monul         monitus 


ACTIVE   VOICE. 
INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 


Singular. 
moneS,  /advise^  or  am  advising 
monCs,  thou  advisesty  or  art  advising 
monet,  he  advises,  or  is  advising 


Plural. 

monCmus,  toe  advise,  or  are  advising 
monCtis,  you  advise,  or  are  advising 
monent,  they  advise,  or  are  adzdsing 


Imperfect  Tense. 


monCbam,  /  was  advising^  or  /  ad- 
vised 

monebSs,  thou  wert  advising,  or  thou 
advisedst 

monCbat,  he  was  advising,  or  he  ad- 
vised 


monCbO,  I  shall  advise 
monCbis,  thou  wilt  adinse 
monCbit,  he  will  advise 


monCblmus,  we  were  advising,  or 

we  advised 
monCbStis,  you  were  advising,  or  you 

advised 
monCbant,  they  were  advising,  or  they 

advised 

Future  Tense. 

monSbimus,  toe  shall  advise 
monCbitis,  you  will  advise 
monCbunt,  they  will  advise 

Perfect  Tense. 


monul,  I  have  advised,  or  I  advised 


monuistl,  thou  hast  advised,  or  thou 

advisedst 
monuit,  he  has  advised,  or  he  advised 


monuimus,  we  have  advised,  or  we 

advised 
monuistis,  you  have  advised,  or  you 

advised 
monuCrunt  or  -re,  they  have  advised, 

or  they  advised 

PLUPERFEcr  Tense 


monueram,  /  had  advised 
monuerls,  thou  hadst  advised 
monuerat,  he  had  advised 


monuerlmus,  we  had  advised 
monuerltis,  you  had  advised 
monuerant,  they  had  advised 


Future  Perfect  Tense. 


monuerO,  /  shall  home  advised 
monueris,  thou  wilt  have  advised 
monuerit,  he  will  have  advised 


xnonuerimus,  we  shall  have  advised 
monueritis,  you  will  have  advised 
monuerint,  they  will  have  advised 
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The  Verb:    Verbs  in  -6re. 


[794. 


Singular. 

moneam,  may  ladvue 
monels,  mayst  thou  advise 
moneat,  let  him  advise 


SUBJUNCTIVE   MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

Plural. 
moneSmus,  let  us  advise 
moneStis,  may  you  advise 
moneant,  let  them  advise 


monCrem,  I  should  advise 
monCrCs,  thou  wouldst  advise 
monCret,  he  would  advise 


Imperfect  Tense. 

monCrCmus,  we  should  advise 
xnonCrCtis,  you  would  advise 
monCrentt  they  would  advise 


Perfect  Tense. 


monuerim,  /  may  have  advised 
monueris,  thou  mayst  have  advised 
moQuerit,  he  may  have  advised 


monuerlmus,  we  may  have  advised 
monueritiSf^tftf  may  have  advised 
monuerint,  they  may  have  advised 


Pluperfect  Tense. 


monuissem,   t  should  heme  advised 
monuissCs,  thou  wouldst  have  advised 
monuisset,  he  would  have  advised 


monuissCmus,  we  should  have  advised 
monuissCtis,  you  would  have  advised 
monuissent,  they  would  have  advised 


IMPERATIVE   MOOD. 

monC  or  monCtO,  advise^  thou  shall 

advise 
monCtO,  he  shall  advise  \  monentS,  they  shall  advise 


monSte   or  monCtOte,  advise^  you 
shall  advise 


NOUNS  OF  THE  VERB. 


INFINITIVE. 

Pres.   monCre,  to  advise 
Per/,    monuisse,  to  have  advised 
Put,     monitflrus  esse,  to  be  going 
to  advise 


GERUND. 

Gen,  monendl,  of  advising 

Dai.  ttiwutnd^^  for  advising 

Ace  monendum,  cutvising 

Ahl.  monendO,  by  advising 


PARTICIPLE. 
Pres.   mon%n%  advising 

Put,    monitOrus,  going  to  advise 


SUPINE. 


Ace.  *inonituin,  to  advise,  not  used 
Abl.    monitti,  in  advising 
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Words:  In/lection. 


795- 


VERBS    IN    -Cre. 

Th€  Second  Conjugation, 
moneor,  am  advised. 


PASSIVE    VOICE. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 
Singular.                                                    Plural. 

moneor,  lam  advised                            raonCmur,  uv  are  advised 
raonCris  or  -re,  thou  art  advised            xnonCmini,  you  are  advised 
xnonCtur,  he  is  advised                            monentur,  they  are  advised 

Imperfect  Tense. 

monCbar,  /  was  advised 
monCbSre  or  -ris,  thou  wert  advised 
raonCbStur,  he  was  advised 

xnonCblmur,  we  were  advised 
monCblminif^^fi  were  advised 
monCbantur,  they  were  advised 

Future  Tense. 


monCbor,  /  shall  he  advised 
monCbere  or  -ris,  thou  wilt  be  advised 
monCbitur,  he  will  he  advised 


monSbimur,  ws  shall  he  advised 
monCbimini,  you  will  be  advised 
xnonSbuntur,  they  will  be  (utuised 


Perfect  Tense. 


xnonitu8  sum,  I  have  been,  or  was  ad- 
vised 

monitus  es,  thoti  hast  been,  or  wert 
advised 

monitus  est,  he  has  been,  or  was  ad- 
vised 


monitl  sumus,  we  have  been,  or  were 

advised 
moniti  estis,  you  have  been,  or  were 

advised 
moniti  sunt,  they  have  been,  or  were 

advised 


Pluperfect  Tense. 


monitus  eram,  I  had  been  advised 
monitus  erSs,  thou  hadstbeen  advised 
monitus  erat,  he  had  been  advised 


moniti  erSmus,  we  had  been  advised 
moniti  tr^tis,  you  had  been  advised 
moniti  enuit,  they  /tad  been  advised 

Future  Perfect  Tense. 


monitus  er9,  /  shall  have  been  ad- 
vised 

monitus  eris,  thou  wilt  have  been 
advised 

monitus  erit,  he  will  have  been  ad- 
vised 


moniti  erimus,  we  shall  have  been 

advised 
moniti    eritis,  you  will  have  been 

advised 
moniti   erunt,  they  will  have  been 

axhnsed 
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The  Verb:    Verbs  in  -fire. 


[795. 


Singular, 
r,  may  I  be  advised 
moneftre  or  -rit,  maysttkou  be  advised 
moneStar,  let  him  be  advised 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

Plural. 
moneSmuTj  9nay  we  be  advised 


moneftmini,  may  you  be  advised 
moneantur,  let  them  be  advised 


Imperfect  Tense. 


moQCrer,  I  should  be  advised 
monCrCre  or  -ris,  thou  wouldst  be 

adznsed 
monCrCtur,  he  would  be  adtnsed 


roonCrCmur,  we  should  be  advised 
monSrCmini,  you  Toould  be  advised 

monerentur,  they  would  be  advised 


Perfect  Tense. 


I  monitus  aim,  /  may  have  been  ad- 
I       vised 

'  monitus  tS»,  thou  mayst  have  been 
advised 
monitus  ait,  he  may  have  been  advised 


moniti  almua,  toe  may  have  been  ad- 
vised » 

moniti  altis,  you  may  have  been  ad- 
tnsed 

monid  sint,  they  may  have  been  advised 


Pluperfect  Tense. 


monitus  esaem,  /  should,  have  been 

advised 
monitus  eaaSa,  thou  wouldst  have 

been  advised 
monitua  eaaet,  lu  would  have  been 

advised 


moniti  esaCmua,  we  should  have  been 

advised 
moniti  eaaStia,  you  would  have  been 

advised 
moniti  eaaent,  they  would  have  been 

advised 


monCre  or  monitor,  be  advised^  thou 

shall  be  adtnsed 
monCtor,  he  shall  be  advised 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

monCminI,  be  advised 


monentor,  they  shall  be  adtnsed 


NOUNS  OF  THE  VERB. 


Infinitive. 

Pres,     monSri,  to  be  advised 

Pearf,    monitua  ease,  to  have  been 

advised 
FuL    *monitum  Iri,  to  be  going  to 

be  advised^  not  used 


GERUNDIVE, 
monendua,  to  be  advised 

PERFECT  PARTICIPLE, 
monitua,  advised 
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Words:  Inflection. 


796. 


(3.)    VERBS    IN    -ire. 

The  Fourth  Conjugation, 
andiS,  hear. 


PRINCIPAL  PARTS. 
Pres.  Indic.         Pres.  Infin.        Perf.  Indic.  Perf.  Part, 

audid  audire  audfvi  audltus 


ACTIVE   VOICE, 
INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 
Singular, 
audio,  I  hear^  or  am  hearing 
audis,  thou  hearest^  or  art  hearing 
audit,  he  hears^  or  is  hearing 


Plural, 
audimus,  we  hear,  or  are  hearing 
auditis,  you  /uar,  or  are  hearing 
audiuntj  they  hear^  or  are  hearing 


Imperfect  Tense. 


audi€bam,  litfas  hearings  or  I  heard 

audiCbIs,  thou  wert  hearing,  or  thou 

heardst 
audiSbat,  he  was  hearing,  or  he  heard 


audiSbSmus,  we  were  hearing,  or  we 

heard 
audiCbStis,  ^^»  were  hearing,  or  you 

heard 
audiCbant,  they  were  hearing,  or  they 

heard 


audiam,  I  shall  hear 
audiCs,  thou  wilt  hear 
audiet,  he  will  hear 


Future  Tense. 

audiSmus,  we  shall  hear 
audiCtis,  you  will  hear 
audient,  they  will  hear 

Perfect  Tense. 


audivi,  I  have  heard,  or  I  heard 

audivisti,  thou  hast  heard,  or  thou 

heardst 
audlvit,  he  has  heard,  or  he  heard 


audiveraxn,  I  had  heard 
audiverls,  thou  hadst  heard 
audiverat,  he  had  heard 


audivimus,  we  have  heard,  or  we 

heard 
audivistis,  you  have  heard,  or  you 

heard 
audivCrunt  or  -re,  they  have  heard, 

ox  they  heard 

Pluperfect  Tense. 

audlverSinus,  we  had  heard 
audiverfttis,  you  had  heard 
audiverant,  they  had  heard 


Future  Perfect  Tense. 


audiverO,  I  shall  have  heard 
audiveris,  thou  wilt  have  heard 
audiverit,  he  will  have  heard 


audiverimus,  we  shall  have  heard 
audiveritis,  you  will  have  heard 
audiverint,  they  will  have  heard 
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SUBJUNCTIVE   MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

Singular, 
audiam,  may  I  hear 
audits,  mayst  thou  hear 
1  audiat,  Ut  him  hear 

Plural, 
audilmus,  let  us  hear 
audiatis,  may  you  hear 
audiant,  let  them  hear 

iMPERFEcr  Tense.                                            | 

audlrexn,  /  should  hear 
audlrCs,  thou  wouldst  hear 
audiret,  he  would  luar 

audlrSmus,  we  should  hear 
audirStis,  you  would  hear 
audfrent,  they  would  hear 

Prkfect  Tense. 

audlverim,  /may  have  heard 
audiverls,  thou  mayst  have  heard 
audiverit,  he  may  have  heard 

audiverimus,  we  may  have  heard 
aucUveritis,  you  may  have  heard 
audiverint,  they  may  have  heard 

Pluperfect  Tense. 

audivissem,  /should  have  heard 
audivissCs,  thou  wouldst  have  heard 
audivisset,  he  would  have  heard 

audivissCmus,  we  should  have  heard 
audivissStis,  you  would  have  heard 
audivissent,  they  would  have  heard 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

audi  or  «ud!t9,  hear^  thou  shalt  hear 

auditO,  he  sliall  hear 

1 

audite  or  audltSte,  hear^  you  shall 

hear 
audiuntO,  they  shall  hear 

1 

NOUNS   OF  THE  VERB. 

INFINITIVE.                                                    PARTICIPLE. 

Fres,    audire,  to  hear 
Per/,    audfvisse,  to  have  heard 
Fut,      audittirua  esse,  to  be  going' to 
hear 

Fres,    audiCns,  hearing 

Fut,     aucUtOrus,  going  to  hear 

GERUND.                                                         SUPINE. 

Gen,    audiendl,  of  hearing 
DaL    tiuditndQ, /or  hearing 
Ace,    audiendum,  hearing 
AbL     audiendO,  by  hearing 

Ace,    auditum,  to  hear 
AbL    audita,  in  hearing 
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Words:  Infection. 


797- 


VERBS    IN    -Ire. 

The  Fourth  Confugaticn. 
andior,  am  heard* 


PASSIVE   VOICE. 
INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 


Singular, 
aodior,  lam  heard 
audlris  or  -re,  thou  art  heard 
audltur,  he  is  heard 


audiSbar,  /was  heard 
audiSbSre  or  -ris,  thou  wert  heard 
audiCbltur,  he  7vas  heard 


aodiar,  I  shall  be  heard 

audiSre  or  -ris,  thou  wilt  be  heard 

audiCtur,  he  will  be  heard 


Plural, 
audimor,  we  are  heard 
audimini,  you  are  heard 
audiuntur,  they  are  heard 

Imperfect  Tense. 

audiSblmur,  loe  were  heard 
audiSbSminl,  you  were  heard 
audiSbantur,  they  were  heard 

Future  Tense. 

audiCmur,  we  shall  be  heard 
audiCmiid,  you  toill  be  heard 
audientur,  they  will  be  heard 

Perfect  Tense. 


auditus  sum,  /  have  been^  or  was 

heard 
auditus  es,  thou  hast  beetiy  or  tvert 

heard 
auditus  est,  fie   has   been^  or  was 

heard 


audit!  sumus,  we  have  been^  or  were 

heard 
audltl  estis,  you  have  been,  or  were 

heard 
au<Uti  sunt,  they  have  been,  or  were 

heard 


Pluperfect  Tense. 


auditus  eram,  I  had  been  heard 
auditus  erSs,  thou  hadst  been  heard 
auditus  erat,  he  had  been  heard 


auditi  er2mus,  we  had  been  heard 
audit!  eritis,  you  had  been  heard 
auditi  erant,  they  had  been  heard 


Future  Perfect  Tense. 


auditus  erO,  I  shall  have  been  heard 

auditus  eris,    thou   wilt  have  been 

heard 
auditus  erit,  lie  will  have  been  heard 


auditi  erimus,  we  shall  have  been 

heard 
auditi    eritis,  you   will  have   been 

heard 
auditi  erunt,  they  will  have   been 

heard 
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SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tensb. 


Singular, 
audiar,  may  I  be  heard 
audiire  or  -ris,  mayst  thou  he  heard 
audiltur,  let  him  be  heard 


Plural. 
audiSmur,  may  we  be  heard 
audiSmini,  may  you  be  heard 
audiantur,  let  them  be  heard 


Imperfect  Tense. 


audirer,  I  should  be  heard 

aud!rSre  or  -ris,  thou  wouldst  be  heard 

audlrStur,  he  would  be  heard 


audirCxnur,  we  should  be  heard 
audirCmini,  you  would  be  heard 
aodirentur,  they  would  be  heard 


Perfect  Tense. 


auditus  sim,  I  may  have  been  heard 
auditus  sis,  thou  mayst  have  been 

heard 
auditus  sit,  he  may  have  been  heard 


audit!  simus,  we  may  have  been  heard 
audltl  sitis,  you  may  have  been  heard 


audit!  sint,  they  may  have  been  heard 
Pluperfect  Tense. 


au^tus  essem,  /  should  have  been 

heard 
aucUtus  essSs,  thou  wouldst  have  been 

heard 
auditus  esset,  he  ^pould  have  been 

heard 


audltl  essSmus,  we  should  have  been 

heard 
audltl  essStis,  you  would  have  been 

heard 
audit!  essent,  they  would  have  been 

heard 


audire  or  auditor,  be  heard^  thou  shall 

be  heard 
auditor,  he  shall  be  heard 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

au^minl,  be  heard 

audiuntor,  they  shall  be  heard 


NOUNS   OF  THE  VERB. 


INFINITIVE. 
Pres.  audiri,  to  be  heard 
Per/,    auditus    esse,  to  have  been 

heard 
Put,      audltum  Irl,  to  be  going  to  be 


heard 


GERUNDIVE, 
audiendus,  to  be  heard 

PERFECT  PARTICIPLE. 
audUtus,  heard 
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IVords:  Inflection. 


THE    DEPONENT   VERB. 

798.  Deponents,  that  is,  verbs  with  passive  person  endings  and  a 
reflexive  or  an  active  meaning  (725),  have  these  active  noun  forms : 
participles,  the  future  infinitive,  the  gerund,  and  the  supines.  The 
perfect  participle  is  usually  active,  but  sometimes  passive.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  synopsis  of  deponents : 


PRINCIPAL   PARTS. 

qvLtror,  com^/aiftf   queri,   questus 

miror,  wonder,    mirari,     miratus 

vereor,  fear,       verSri,      vcritus 

partior,  share,     partiri,     partitus 

I.  -i 

11.  (i.)  -arl      (2.)  -grl          (3.)  -in 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Pres. 

queror 

mlror 

vercor 

partior 

Imp, 

querCbar 

mirabar 

verCbar 

partiCbar 

Put, 

querar 

mirabor 

verSbor 

partiar 

Per/. 

questus  sum 

miratus  sum 

veritus  sum 

partitus  sum 

Plup. 

questus  eram 

miratus  eram 

veritus  eram 

partitus  eram 

P.P. 

questus  er9 

miratus  er5 

veritus  cr5 

partitus  er5 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD.                                              | 

Pres. 

querar 

mirer 

verear 

partiar 

Imp. 

quererer 

mirarcr 

vcr8rer 

partirer 

Per/. 

questus  sim 

miratus  sim 

veritus  sim 

partitus  sim 

Plup. 

questus     es- 

miratus    es- 

veritus  essem 

partitus    es- 

sem 

sem 

sem 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

querere 

1  mlrare              i  verSre               |  partire 

PARTICIPLES. 

Pres. 

querCns 

mirans 

verCns 

partiSns 

Perf. 

questus 

miratus 

veritus 

partitus 

Put. 

questOrus 

miratQrus 

veritarus 

partitQnis 

INFINITIVE.                                                        1 

Pres. 

queri 

mirari 

vcreri 

partiri 

Perf. 

questus  esse 

miratus  esse 

veritus  esse 

partitus  esse 

Put. 

questHrus  es- 

miratQrus es- 

veritQrus esse 

partitQrus  es- 

se 

se 

se 

GERUND  AND  GERUNDIVE. 

Gen. 

querendi,  &c 

mirandi,  &c.       verendi,  &c.        partiendi,  &c 

querendus 

mirandus           verendus            partiendus 

SUPINE. 

Ace. 

questum 

*miratum           *veritum            *partitum 

Abl. 

*quc8tQ 

mirata              •veritfl                *partitQ 
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The  Verb:  Periphrastic  Forms,  [799-803. 


799.  Three  deponents  in  -ior,  -i,  gradior,  walk,  morior,  die^  and  patior, 
tuff€r.^  and  their  compounds,  have  a  present  system  like  the  passive  of  capio  (784). 
But  aderedior  and  prSgredior  and  monor  and  Cm  or  lor  have  sometimts  the 
forms  of  verbs  in  -in ;  for  these,  and  for  orior,  arise,  oriri,  ortus,  and  potior, 
beconu  master  of,  potiri,  potltus,  see  791 .  By  far  the  largest  number  of  deponents 
are  verbs  in  -Sri,  like  miror,  mirari  (368). 

800.  Some  verbs  waver  between  active  and  passive  person  endings :  as,  adsentiS, 
agree,  adsentirc,  and  adsentior,  adsentiri ;  populO,  ravage,  populfire,  and 
populor,  populfiri:  see  1481. 

801.  A  few  verbs  are  deponent  in  the  present  system  only :  as,  dCvortor,  turn 
in,  perfect  dCvorti ;  revortor,  turn  back,  perfect  revorti,  but  with  active  perfect 
participle  revorsus.  Four  are  deponent  in  the  perfect  system  only :  fid5,  trusty 
fidere,  Hsus,  and  the  compounds,  cSnHdd,  dimdO ;  and  audeO,  dare,  audCre, 
ausus,  gaudeo,  feel  glad,  gaudSre,  gSvisus,  and  sole5,  am  used,  solCre, 
solitus.  Most  impersonals  in  -8 re  have  both  an  active  and  a  deponent  form  in  tlie 
perfect  system :  see  815,  816. 


PERIPHRASTIC    FORMS. 

802.  (i.)    The  future  active  participle  with  a  form  of  sum  is 
used  to  denote  an  intended  or  future  action  :  as, 

rectOrus  sum,  /  am  going  to  rule,  intend  to  rule. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Singular.                                                    Plural. 

Pres, 

rSctdrus  sum,  es,  est 

rSctQri  sumus,  estis,  sunt 

Imp, 

rSctfirus  eram,  erfis,  erat 

rCctfiri  erSmus,  erStis,  erant 

Put. 

rScttirus  er5,  eris,  erit 

rSctfiri  erimus,  eritis,  erunt 

Perf 

rCctfirus  fui,  fuisti,  fuit 

rSclGri  fuimus,  fuistis,  fuCrunt 

Plup. 

rSctHnis  fueram,  fuerSs» 

rCctari  fuerSmus,  fuerltis,  fue- 

fuerat 

rant 

SUBJU^XTIVE  MOOD. 

Pres. 

rSctdrus  sim,  sis,  sit 

rCctUri  simus,  sitis,  sint 

Imp, 

rSctOrus    essem,   essCs, 
esset 

rCcttiri  essSmus,  essStis,  essent 

Perf 

rSctfinis   fuerim,  fueris, 
fuerit 

rSctflri  fucrimus,  fueritis,  fuerint 

Plup. 

rCctHrus   fuissem,   fuis- 

rCctfiri  fuissCmus,  fuissCtis,  fu- 

868, fuisset 

issent 

INFINITIVE, 

Pres, 

rSctlinis  esse 

Perf 

rCctflrus  fuisse 

803.  A  future  perfect  is  hardly  ever  used :  as,  fuerit  victQrus  (Sen.).  In  the 
imperfect  subjunctive,  forem,  forCs,  foret,  and  forent  are  sometimes  used  (Nep., 
Safl.,  Liv.,  Veil.). 
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Words:  Inflection. 


804.  (2.)   The  gerundive  with  a  form  of  sum  is  used  to  de- 
note action  which  requires  to  be  done  :  as, 

regendus  sum,  I  am  to  be  ruled,  must  be  ruled. 


Pres, 

Imp, 
Put. 
Per/. 
Plup, 


Pres. 
Imp, 

Per/, 

Plup. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 


Singular, 
regendus  sum,  es,  est 
regendus  eram,  erSs,  erat 
regendus  erd,  eris,  erit 
regendus  fui,  fuisti,  fuit 
regendus  fueram,  fuerls, 
fuerat 


Plural, 
regendi  sumus,  estis,  sunt 
regendi  erSmus,  erStis,  erant 
regendi  erimus,  eritis,  erunt 
regendi  fuimus,  fuistis,  fuCrunt 
regendi  fuerSmus,  fuerStis,  fue- 
rant 


SUBJUNCTIVE   MOOD 


regendus  sim,  sis,  sit 
regendus   essem,   essCs, 

esset 
reeendus  fuerim,  fueris, 

merit 
regendus  fuissem,  fuis- 

sCs,  fuisset 


regendi  simus,  sitis,  sint 
regendi  essCmus,  essCtis,  essent  { 

regendi  fuerimus,  fueritis,  fue-  | 

rmt 
regendi  fuissCmus,  fuissCtis,  fu- 

issent 


INFINITIVE. 


I 

Pres.      regendus  esse 
Perf.  I    regendus  fuisse 


DEFECTIVE    VERBS. 

805.  (i.)   Some  verbs  have  only  a  few  forms  :  as, 

inquam,  qtiotk  I  (760) ;  Si5,  avouch  (786).  See  also  apage,  avaunt^ 
get  thee  behind  me,  cedo,  give,  tell,  fSri,  to  lift  up  one's  voice,  havS  or  av8  and 
salvC,  all  Iiail,  ovat,  triumphs,  and  quaesO,  prithee,  in  the  dictionary. 

806.  (2.)    Many  verbs  have  only  the  present  system  ;  such  are  : 

807.  (a.)   sum,  am  (745) ;  fer5,  carry  (780) ;  fiO,  grow,  become  (788). 

808.  (b.)  Some  verbs  in  -ere:  angO,  throttle,  bitO,  go,  clangO,  sound, 
claudO  or  claudeO,  hobble,  fatiscO,  gape,  glisc5,  wax,  glQbS,  peel,  hiscS, 
gipe,  temnO,  scorn,  vSdO,  go,  vergO,  slope.  Also  many  inceptives  (834) :  as, 
ditSscd,  get  rich,  dulcCscd,  get  sweet,  &c.,  &c. 

809.  (c.)  Some  verbs  in  -Sre:  9\ht,^,  am  7uhile,  tive^^  long,  calveO,  a«r 
bald,  c3ne0,  am  gray,  clueO,  am  called,  hight,  flSveS,  am  yellow^  hebeS, 
am  blunt,  immined,  threaten,  lacteS,  suck,  lived,  look  dark,  maere5,  mourn, 
polleO,  am  strong,  renlded,  am  radiant,  squSle5,  am  seedy y  fime9,  am  wet, 

8x0.  (//.)  Some  verbs  in  -ire:  balbiitid,  sputter,  ferid,  strike,  ganniO, 
yelp^  ineptid,  am  a  fool,  superbiO,  am  stuck  up,  tussiO,  cough.  Also  most 
desideratives  (375)- 
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The   Verb:   Defective  Verbs.     [811-815. 


81 1.  Many  verbs  are  not  attended  by  a  perfect  participle,  and 
lack  in  consequence  the  perfect  passive  system,  or,  if  deponent, 
the  perfect  active  system. 

8za.  (3.)  Some  verbs  have  onl]^  the  perfect  system :  so  particularly 
coepi,  hav€  begun^  began  (99) ;  and  with  a  present  meaning,  5di,  hceve  come  to 
hate,  hate;  and  memini,  have  called  to  mind,  remember.  The  following  is  a 
synopsis  of  these  three  verbs : 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Active. 

Passive.                   Active. 

Active. 

Perf. 
Plup, 
F.P, 

coepi 

coeperam 

coeperS 

coeptus  sum          Odi 
coeptus  eram        Oderam 
coeptus  era            0der6 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

memini 

memineram 

meminerO 

Perf, 
Plup. 

coeperim 
coepissem 

coeptus  Sim           9derim 
coeptus  essem      ddissem 

IMPERATIVE   MOOD. 

meminerim 
meminissem 

Perf. 

1    ., 

mementS,  me- 
ment5te 

1 

INFINITIVE. 

Perf 

coepisse 

coeptus  esse       |  5disse 

PARTICIPLES. 

meminisse 

Perf 
Put, 

coepttirus 

\  OsQrus 

813.  A  few  forms  of  the  present  system  of  coepi  occur  in  old  writers:  as, 
coepiO  (Plaut.),  coepiam  (Caec,  Cato),  coepiat  (Plaut),  coeperet  (Ten),  and 
coepere  (Plaut.);  perfect  once  coSpit  (Lucr.).  Qsus  sum  or.  fui  (Plaut.,  C. 
Gracch.,  Gell.),  exdsus  sum  (Vcrg.,  Sen.,  Curt.,  Cell.),  and  perdsus  sum 
(Suet.,  Col.,  Quint.),  are  sometimes  used  as  deponents,  memini  is  the  only  verb 
which  has  a  perfect  imperative  active.    5di  and  memini  have  no  passive. 

814.  coeptQrus  is  rather  rare  and  late  (Liv.  2,  Plin.,  Suet.),  once  as  future 
infinitive  (Quint.) ;  and  5surus  is  very  rare  (Cic,  Gell.).  ex5sus  and  per5sus,  as 
active  participles,  hating  bitterly,  are  not  uncommon  in  writers  of  the  empire ;  the 
simple  5sus  is  not  used  as  a  participle. 

8x5.  (4.)  Impersonal  verbs  have  usually  only  the  third  person 
singular,  and  the  infinitive  present  and  perfect :  as, 

{a.)  plnit,  it  rains,  tonat,  /*/  thunders,  and  other  verbs  denoting  the 
operations  of  nature,  (b.)  Also  a  few  verbs  in  -€re  denoting  feeling :  as, 
miseret  (or  miserStur,  miserCscit),  it  distresses,  miseritum  est ;  paenitet, 
it  repents,  paenituit ;  piget,  it  grieves,  piguit  or  pigitum  est ;  pudet,  it 
shames,  puduit  or  puditum  est ;  taedet,  //  is  a  bore,  taesum  est. 
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816-823.]  Words:  Inflection. 


816.  Some  other  verbs,  less  correctly  called  impersonalf  with  an 
infinitive  or  a  sentence  as  subject,  are  likewise  defective  :  as, 

lubet  or  Ubet,  //  snils^  lubitum  or  libitum  est,  lubuit  or  libuit ;  licet, 
it  is  allowed,  licuit  or  licitum  est ;  oportet,  //  is  proper^  oportuit ;  r€  fert 
or  rCfert,  it  concerns,  r6  ferre  or  rSferre,  r€  tulit  or  rCtulit.  For  the  imper- 
sonal use  of  the  third  person  singular  passive,  as  pQgnltur,  there  isj^ktingy 
pQgnandum  est,  there  must  be  fightings  see  724. 

817.  Of  the  impersonals  in  -6re,  some  have  other  forms  besides  the 
third  person  singular  and  the  infinitives :  as, 

{paenitSns,  repentingy  paenitendus,  to  be^  regretted,  late ;  pif  endus,  irksome  ; 
>U(fens,  modest,  pudendus,  shameful^  ip^^X^t^lTSiy  gnng  to  sliame :  lubCns  or 
ibSns,  with  willing  mind,  gladly,  very  common  indeed ;  imperativ 


imperative  Lie  etc,  be  it 

^ ^  ,  unrestrained,  licif 

pudendum,  pucTendS,  pigendum. 


allowed  (inscrr.  n3-iii   b.c.)i  HcCns,  unrestrained,  licitus,  aUorvable;  gerunds 
•      •  ade;   "      '        ' 


REDUNDANT    VERBS. 

8x8.  (i.)  Some  verbs  have  more  than  one  form  of  the  present 
stem :  thus, 

8x9.  (a.)  Verbs  in  -ere  have  rarely  forms  of  verbs  in  -€re  in  the  present 
system:  as,  abnueO,  nod  no,  abnuSbunt  (Enn.),  for  abnu5,  abnuent;  con- 
gruCre,  to  agree  (Ten),  for  congniere.  For  verbs  in  -i5,  -ere  (or  -ior,  -i),  with 
torms  of  verbs  in  -ire  (or  -iri),  see  791.    Once  pinsibat  (Enn.). 

8ao.  {b.)  Some  verbs  in  -5re  have  occasionally  a  present  stem  like  verbs 
in  -ere :  as,  la  vis,  loashest,  lavit,  &c.,  for  lav9s,  la  vat,  &c. ;  sonit,  sounds, 
sonunt,  for  sonat,  sonant.  Others  have  occasionally  a  present  stem  like 
verbs  in  -Sre  :  as,  denseS,  thicken,  dSnsCri,  for  dSnsd,  dSnsfiri. 

8az.  (f.)  Some  verbs  in  -€re  have  occasionally  a  present  stem  like  verbs 
in  -ere:  as,  fervit,  boib,  fervont,  for  fcrvet,  fervent.  See  also  fulgeO, 
oleS,  scateS,  strides,  terge5,  tueor  in  the  dictionary.  cie5,  set  agoing, 
sometimes  has  a  present  stem  in  -ire,  particularly  in  compounds :  as,  cimus, 
ciunt,  for  ciCmus,  cient. 

8aa.  ((/.)  Some  verbs  in  -ire.  have  occasionally  a  present  stem  like  verbs 
in  -ere :  as,  Svenunt,  turn  out,  for  Sveniunt ;  Svenat,  Svenant,  for  Cve- 
niat,  eveniant,  and  advenat,  pervenat,  for  adveniat,  perveniat  ( Plant.  )• 

823.  (2.)  Some  verbs  have  more  than  one  form  of  the  perfect 
stem  :  as, 

e5,  go,  old  n  (765),  common  li,  rarely  ivi  (767);  pluit,  //  rains,  pluit, 
sometimes  plfivit.  See  also  pang5,  parcS,  clep5,  voUd  or  vellO,  intelleg5, 
p0n5,  nect5,  and  adnectO,  saliS  and  insiliQ,  applied,  explicS  and  implicO, 
dimic5  and  nec5  in  the  dictionary.  Some  compound  verbs  have  a  form  of 
the  perfect  which  is  different  from  that  of  the  simple  verb :  as,  canO,  make 
music,  cecini,  concinui,  occinu! ;  pung5,  punch,  pupugi,  compunxl,  ex- 
punxi ;  legd,  pick  up,  ISgi,  dflCxI,  intelftxi,  neglSxi ;  emd,  take,  buy,  Cmi 
(adSml,  exCmi),  c5mpsi,  d6mpsi,  prSmpsI,  sQmpsi. 
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The  Verb:  Present  Stem.      [824-829. 


FORMATION    OF    STEMS. 


VARIABLE  VOWEL. 

824.  The  final  vowel  of  a  tense  stem  is  said  to  be  variable 
when  it  is  -o-  in  some  of  the  forms,  and  -u-,  -e-,  or  -i-  in 
others. 

825.  The  sign  for  the  variable  vowel  is  -o|e-:  thus,  regole-,  which  may 
be  read  'rego-  or  rcge-,'  represents  rego-  or  regu-,  rege-  or  regi-, 
as  seen  in  rego-r  or  regu-nt,  rege-re  or  regl-t. 

826.  The  variable  vowel  occurs  in  the  present  of  verbs  in  -ere,  except 
in  the  subjunctive,  in  the  future  in  -b5  or  -bor,  and  in  the  future  perfect, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  paradigms.  It  is  usually  short ;  but  in  the  active,  o 
is  lone :  as,  re|^5,  laudftbd,  laudftver5 ;  and  poets  rarely  lengthen  i  in  the 
second  and  third  person  singular  of  the  present.  For  the  future  perfect, 
see  882. 

827.  In  old  Latin,  the  stem  vowel  of  the  third  person  plural  of  the  present  was 
o:  as,  cosbntiont;  o  was  long  retained  after  v,  u,  or  qu  (112) :  as,  vivont, 
ruonti  sequontur ;   or,  if  o  was  not  retained,  qu  became  c  :  as,  secuntur. 


L    THE  PRESENT  SYSTEM. 
PRESENT    INDICATIVE    STEM. 

I.    Primitives. 
(A.)    ROOT  VERBS. 

828.  A  root  without  addition  is  used  as  the  present  stem,  in  the 
present  tense  or  parts  of  the  present  tense,  in  root  verbs  (744-781)  : 
as, 

cs-t,  is;  da-t,^/z/«;  inqui-t,  quoth  he ;  i-t,«vj/  nequi-t,  canU ;  €s-t, 
eats;  vol-t,  toHI;  fer-t,  carries.  With  reduplicated  root  (189) :  bibi-t,  drinks; 
seri-t,  sows  ;  sisti-t,  sets, 

(B.)   VERBS   IN  -ere. 

829.  (i.)  The  present  stem  of  many  verbs  in  -ere  is  formed 
by  adding  a  variable  vowel  -o|e-,  which  appears  in  the  first  per- 
son singular  active  as  -5,  to  a  root  ending  in  a  consonant  or  in 
two  consonants :  as, 

Present  Stem.  Verb.  From  Theme. 

rego|e-  tt%h,gttide  reg- 

verto  I  e-  vert5,  turn  v  e  r  t- 
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830-835-]  Words:  Inflection. 


Other  examples  are :  teg5,  c<yvei\  pet5,  make  for ;  mergS,  dip,  serpd, 
creep;  pend3,  Ai/i^;  dic5,  say,  fid5,  trusty  scribS,  wrile^  with  long  i  for  ei 
(88) ;  dQc5,  lead^  with  long  (i  for  eu,  ou  (82)  ;  lQd5,  play,  with  long  fl  for  ol, 
oe  (87) ;  laedO,  hit,  claud5,  shut ;  rSd5,  scrape,  cSd5,  wove  along,  i\%^,Jix, 
rOdO,  gnaw,  gl^bd,  peel.  •£ur6,  rave  ;  ag5,  ilrive,  al5,  nurture,  gignG,  beget 
(gen-,  gn-),  has  reduplication,  and  sidS,  settle,  light  (sed-,  sd-),  is  also 
the  result  of  an  ancient  reduplication  (189). 

830.  [n  some  present  stems  an  original  consonant  has  been  modified : 
aSi  ger^  carry  (ge%'),  flr5,  burn  (116);  trah5,  draw  (tragh-),  vehO, 
cart  (117)  ;  or  haA  disappeared:  as,  fiu^,  Jhw  (flQgu-). 

831.  Some  roots  in  a  mute  have  a  nasal  before  the  mute  in  the  present 
stem:  as,  frangS,  break  (frag-).  Other  examples  are:  iungO, /t?///,  lin- 
qu5,  leave,  pangO,  fix,  pingO,  paint ;  findO,  cleave,  fundO,  pour  ;  -cumb5, 
lie,  lambs,  lick,  rumpS,  break  (148).  The  nasal  sometimes  runs  over  into 
the  perfect  or  perfect  participle,  or  both. 

832.  (2.)  The  present  stem  of  many  verbs  in  -ere  is  formed 
by  adding  a  suffix  ending  in  a  variable  vowel  -«|e-,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  first  person  singular  active  as  -5,  to  a  root :  thus, 
-nQ,  -scQ,  -tQ,  -id:  as, 


Present  Stem. 

Verb. 

From  Theme. 

lino|e- 

linS,  besmear 

11- 

cresco|e. 

crCscS,  grow 

cr€- 

pectoje. 

pectO,  comb 

pec- 

capioje- 

capi5,  take 

cap- 

833.  {a.)  -n5  is  added  to  roots  in  a  vowel,  or  in  a  continuous  sound, 
-m-,  -r-,  or  -1-. 

So  regularly  lin5,  besmear,  8in5,  let ;  temn5,  scorn,  cern5,  sift,  8pem5, 
spurn,  only.  ^  Occasionally  such  forms  are  found  in  old  Latin  from  other  roots,  mostly 
in  the  third  person  plural :  as,  danunt  (Naev..  Plaut.))  prSdinunt,  redinunt,  for 
pr5deunt,  redeunt  (Enn.).  In  a  few  verbs,  -n  is  assimilated  (146) :  as,  toll5,  lift. 
Sometimes  the  doubled  1  runs  into  the  perfect  (855) :  as,  velli,  tefelli.  minu5, 
lessen,  and  stemuS,  sneeze,  have  a  longer  suffix  -nuoje-. 

834.  (b.)  -8o5,  usually  meaning  '  begin  to^  forms  presents  called 
Inceptives  or  Inchoatives. 

-8C0  is  attached:  first,  to  roots:  as,  nSscor,  Ain  ^(tth,  nSscO,  ^/rrn,  pS8c5, 
feed,  seised,  resolve :  consonant  roots  have  i,  less  commonly  S,  before  the  suffix  :  as, 
tremisc5  or  trem6sc5,  fall  a-trembling,  naneiseor,  get  (831) ;  but  diseO, 
learn  (die-),  and  p9se5,  demand  (po  r  C-),  are  shortened  (134).  Secondly,  to  a 
form  of  the  present  stem  of  denominative  verbs,  especially  of  those  in  -Sre:  as, 
elftrSse5,  hriglUen ;  the  stem  is  often  assumed  only,  as  in  inveterSsc5,  grow 
old,  mStQrCseO,  get  ripe.  Many  inceptives  are  used  only  in  composition:  as, 
extimSseS,  get  scared,  obdormiseS,  drop  asleep. 

835.  (^.)  -t5  occurs  in  the  following  presents  from  guttural  roots:  flect5, 
turn,  nectO,  string,  peetO,  comb,  pleetor,  am  struck,  amplector,  hug,  com- 
pleetor,  clasp.  From  a  lingual  root  vid-,  comes  visd,  go  to  see,  call  on  (153). 
From  vowel  roots :  bCt5  or  bit5,  go,  and  met5,  mow. 
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836.  (//.)  -15  is  usually  added  to  consonant  roots  with  a  short 
vowel ;  the  following  have  presents  formed  by  this  suffix : 

capi5,  iake^  CUpi5,  wanty  faci5,  make^  fodi5,  dig^  fufiO,  run  away,  iaci5, 
thrffWj  pariO,  bring  forth,  quatiO,  shake,  rapiO,  setae,  sapio,  have  sense,  and  their 
compounds ;  the  compounds  of  *laci5,  hire,  and  speci5  or  spici5,  spy,  and  the 
deponents  eradior,  step,  morior,  die,  and  patior,  sufer,  and  their  compounds.  For 
occasional  forms  like  those  of  verbs  in  -ire  (or  -iri)»  see  791.  For  aiO,  see  786;  for 
fi5,  788. 

837.  A  few  present  stems  are  formed  by  adding  a  variable  vowel  -o|e-, 
for  an  older  -i©  [c-,  to  a  vowel  root ;  as, 

ru9,  tumble  dawn,  rui-s,  rui-t,  rui-mus,  rui-tis,  ruu-nt  (97).  Vowel 
roots  in  -ft-,  -S-,  or  -i-  have  a  present  stem  like  tliat  of  denominatives :  as,  std, 
standi  sta-s,  sta-t,  8ta-mus,  sta-tis,  sta-nt ;  fled,  vtcep^  flC-s,  fle-t,  flS* 
mus,  flS-tis,  fle-nt ;  neS,  spin^  has  once  neu-nt  for  ne-nt  (Tib.) ;  sciO,  know^ 
8ci-s,  8ci-t,  sci-mus,  sci-tis,  sciu-nt. 

838.  Most  present  stems  formed  by  adding  the  suffix  -15  to  a  root  end- 
ing in  -1-,  -r-,  or  -n-,  and  all  formed  by  adding  -15  to  a  long  syllable,  have 
the  form  of  denominatives  in  -ire  in  the  present  system :  as,  saud,  leap,  sa« 
Krc,  aperi5,  opeity  aperire,  veni5,  come,  venire ;  farci5,  cram^  farctre. 

II.    Denominatives. 

839.  The  present  stem  of  denominatives  is  formed  by  attach- 
ing a  variable  vowel  '^\^.^  for  an  older  -i®]©-,  to  a  theme  consist- 
ing of  a  noun  stem :  as, 

Uncontracted  Present  Stem.  Verb,  From  Theme. 

cCnaole-  cCnS,  <//W  cSnft- 

fldreo|e-  ?L^xt,h,  blossom  fl5re- 

vestiole-  vesti5,  dress  vesti- 

acuole.  acu5,  point  acu- 

The  noun  stem  ending  is  often  slightlv  modified  in  forming  the  theme:  thus, 
laud-  becomes  lauda-  m  laud5  for  *iauda-5,  and  fl5r-  becomes  fl5re-  in 
fl5re-5. 

840.  In  most  of  the  forms,  the  final  vowel  of  the  theme  is  con- 
tracted with  the  variable  vowel:  as, 

laud5,  lauda-s,  lauda-mus,  lauda-tis ;  monC-s,  monC-mus,  monC-tis ; 
audi-s,  audi-mus,  audi-tis  (166).  The  long  ft,  S,  or  i,  is  usually  short- 
ened in  some  of  the  forms,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  paradigms.  In  a  few 
forms  no  contraction  occurs:  as,  moneS,  audi5,  audiu-nt,  audie-ntis, 
&c.,  audie-ndus,  &c.  (97).  Denominatives  from  stems  in  -u-,  as  acu5, 
are  not  contracted,  and  so  have  the  forms  of  verbs  in  -ere  (367). 


PRESENT  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

84X.  The  suffix  of  the  present  subjunctive  of  sum,  am,  is  -i-,  which  becomes  -i- 
in  some  of  the  persons :  si-m,  si-s,  si-t,  si-mus,  si-tis,  si-nt.  So  also  in  the 
singular  and  in  the  third  person  pUiral,  dui-m,  &c  JI756),  and  edi-m,  &c.  (76^),  and 
in  all  the  persons,  veli-m,  &c.  (n51i-mj  &c.,  maii-m,  &c.).  An  old  suflfix  is  -iC« 
(-ie-),  in  sie-m,  si6-s,  sie-t,  and  sie-nt. 
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842.  (i.)  The  present  subjunctive  stem  of  verbs  in  -ere, 
-ere,  and  -ire,  ends  in  -fi-,  which  becomes  -a-  in  some  of  the 
persons;  this  suffix  replaces  the  variable  vowel  of  the  indica- 
tive: as, 

rega-m,  regS-s,  rega-t,  rega-mus,  regS-tis,  rega-nt ;  capia-m, 
capiS-s,  &c. :  monea-xn,  moneft-s,  &c ;  audia-m,  audift-s,  &c.  ea-m, 
quea-m,  fera-m,  and  the  old  fua-m  (750),  also  have  the  formative  sub- 
junctive vowel. 

843.  (2.)  The  present  subjunctive  stem  of  verbs  in  -fire  ends 
in  -5-,  which  becomes  -e-  in  some  of  the  persons :  as, 

laude-m,  laud6-s,  laude-t,  laud6-mus,  laud6-tis,  laude-nt.  dd,  give, 
also  has  de-m,  dC-s,  &c. 

IMPERATIVE. 

844.  Root  verbs  have  a  root  as  imperative  stem  (745-780) :  as,  es,  &C., 
fer,  &c.  But  the  imperative  of  n5l5  has  a  stem  in  -i-,  like  verbs  in  -ire :  thus, 
nSli,  n51i-td,  n51i-te,  nOli-tOte. 

845.  The  imperative  stem  of  verbs  in  -ere,  and  of  verbs  in 
-fire,  -ere,  and  -ire,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  indicative :  as, 

rege, regi-td,  regu-nt5,  rege-re  ;  cape,  capi-t5,  capiu-nt5;  fi;  laudS, 

&c. ;  monC,  &c  ;  audi,  &c. 

846.  The  second  person  singular  imperative  active  of  dic5,  dQcO,  and 
faciO,  is  usually  die,  dQc,  and  fac,  respectively,  though  the  full  forms,  dice, 
&c.,  are  also  used,  and  arc  commoner  in  old  Latin.  Compounds  of  dflc5 
may  have  the  short  form  :  as,  Cdflc.  ingerd  has  once  ingcr  (Catull.).  8ci5 
has  regularly  the  singular  sci-t5,  plural  sci-tOte,  rarely  sci-te. 

IMPERFECT   INDICATIVE. 

847.  The  imperfect  indicative  stem  ends  in  -bfi-,  which  be- 
comes -ba-  in  some  of  the  persons :  as, 

daba-m,  dabS-s,  daba-t,  dabS-mus,  dabS-tis,  daba-nt ;  iba-m ; 
quiba-m.  In  verbs  in  -ere  and  -Bre,  the  suffix  is  preceded  by  a  form 
ending  in-S-:  as,  regSba-m  ;  monSba-m;  so  also  volSba-m  (nClSba-m, 
mSlCba-m),  and  ferCba-m  ;  in  verbs  in  -15,  -ere,  and  in  -id,  -ire,  by  a  form 
ending  in  -iC- :  as,  capiSba-m  ;  audi€ba-m  ;  in  verbs  in  -fire,  by  one  end- 
ing in  -5- :  as,  laudSba-m.  In  verse,  verbs  in  -ire  sometimes  have  -i-  before 
the  suffix  (Plaut.,  Ten,  Catull.,  Lucr.,  Verg.,  &c.) :  as,  audlba-t.  fti5,  say, 
has  sometimes  aiba-m,  &c.  (7S7) 

848.  The  suffix  of  the  imperfect  indicative  of  sum,  am,  is  -i-,  which  becomes  -a- 
in  some  of  the  persons ;  the  s  becomes  r  between  the  vowels  (116) :  era-m,  erft-s, 
era-t,  erS-mus,  erS-tis,  era-nt. 

IMPERFECT  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

849.  The  imperfect  subjunctive  stem  ends  in  -r6-,  which  be- 
comes -re-  in  some  of  the  persons  :  as, 
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dare-xn,  darS-s,  dare-t,  darS-mus,  darC-tis,  dare-nt ;  ire-m,  fore-m, 
ferre-m.  In  verbs  in -ere,  the  -rC-  is  preceded  by  a  furm  ending  in  -e- :  as, 
regere-m,  capere-tn ;  in  verbs  in  -9re,  -Cre,  and  -ire,  by  one  ending  in  -ft-, 
-6-,  or -i-,  respectively :  as,  laudftre-m,  monSre-m,  audire-m. 

850.  The  suffix  of  the  imperfect  subjunctive  of  sum,  am,  is  -sS-,  which 
becomes  -se-  in  some  of  the  persons;  esse-m,  essC-s,  esse-t,  ess6-mus. 
essS-tis,  esse-nt ;  so  also  CssC-s,  &c.  (769).  vol5,  wish^^  nOld,  tcvnV,  and 
mftld,  prefer,  have  velle-m,  nSlle-m,  and  mftlle-m  respectively  (146). 

FUTURE. 

851.  The  future  stem  of  sum,  ant^  b  er^je-:  erO,  eri-s,  eri-t,  eri-mus, 
eri-tis,  eru-nt.    dO  has  dab5,  ed  has  ibo,  and  qued  has  quIbS. 

852.  (i.)  The  future  stem  of  verbs  in  -ere  and  -ire  ends  in 
-a-  in  the  first  person  singular,  otherwise  in  -6-,  which  becomes 
-e-  in  some  of  the  persons  :  as, 

rega-m,  regfC-s,  rege-t,  regC-mus,  regC-tis,  rege-nt;  capia-m, 
capiS-s,  &c. ;  audia-m,  audiS-s,  &c.  The  first  person  singular  is  not  a 
future  form,  but  the  subjunctive  present,  used  with  a  future  meaning  (842) ; 
an  old  form  in  -e-  is  also  quoted  :  dice-m,  facie-m  (Cato).  Verbs  in  -ire 
sometimes  have  -bole-,  chiefly  in  the  dramatists :  as,  scibG,  opperibo-r 
(Piaut.,  Ter.),  ISnibu-nt  (Prop.) ;  rarely  verbs  in  -ere  (819) :  as,  exstigebS 
(Plaut.).    For  reddib5,  instead  of  the  usual  reddam,  see  757. 

853.  (2.)  The  future  stem  of  verbs  in  -fire  and  -ere  ends  in 
-b^le-f  which  is  preceded  by  a  form  ending  in  long  -S-  or  -C- 
respectively :  as, 

laudftbd,  laudftbi-s,  laudftbi-t,  laudftbi-mus,  laudftbi-tis,  laudSbu-nt. 
monSbO,  monSbi-s,  &c. 


II.    THE  PERFECT  SYSTEM. 
PERFECT    INDICATIVE    STEM. 

854.  There  are  two  kinds  of  perfect  stems :  (A.)  Some  verbs 
have  as  perfect  stem  a  root,  generally  with  some  modification, 
but  without  a  sufiix  (858-866).  (B.)  Some  perfects  are  formed 
with  a  suffix,  -s-,  or  -v-  or  -u-  (867-875). 

85^.  Some  perfects  of  primitives  are  formed  not  from  a  root,  but  from  the  present 
stem  without  the  formative  vowel,  treated  as  a  root:  as,  prehendi,  seized,  from 
prehend-  (866) ;  poposci,  asked^  fefelli,  deceived  (S58) ;  iQnxI,  joined  (867). 

856.  The  first  person  of  the  perfect  ends  in  -I,  sometimes  written  el 
(29).  -t,  -sti,  sometimes  written  -atel  (29),  -stifl,  and  -mua  are  preceded  ^ 
by  short  i;  -re  is  always,  and  -runt  is  usually,  preceded  by  long  S:  as, ' 

rCxi,  r6xi-8tl,  rSxi-t,  r6xi-mus»  rSxi-stis,  r6x6-runt  (rCxe-nint),  or 
r6x6-re. 
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857.  Sometimes  -t  is  preceded  by  long  i :  as,  lit,  petiit,  redibit  (29). 
•runt  is  sometimes  preceded  by  short  c  (Plaut.,  Ter.,  Lucr.,  Hor,  Ov., 
Verg.,  Phaedr.). 

(A.)  PERFECT  STEM  WITHOUT  A  SUFFIX. 

858.  (i.)  Some  verbs  in  -ere  form  their  perfect  stem  by 
prefixing  to  the  root  its  initial  consonant  with  the  following 
vowel,  which,  if  a,  is  usually  represented  by  e ;  this  is  called  the 
Reduplicated  Perfect^  and  the  first  syllable  is  called  the  Redu- 
plication: as, 

Perfect  Stem.  Verb.  From  Theme. 

pu-pug-  pungO,  punch  P  u  g- 

pe-pig-  pang5,y£r  pag- 

Other  examples  are :  cadO,  fall,  cecidi  (cad-,  74) ;  pari5,  bring  forth^ 
peperi  (par-,  73) ;  pellS,  push^  pepuli  (p o  1-,  75) ;  poscC,  demahdy poposci 
(855) ;  falls,  deceive^  tefeUi(855,  73) ;  sec  also  923-932.  caed5,  aii^  has  ceci<H 
(80) ;  and  a  few  old  forms  are  quoted  from  verbs  having  an  0  or  an  u  ia 
the  root  with  e  in  the  reduplication:  as,  xnemordi,  pepugi. 

859.  Four  verbs  with  vowel  roots  also  have  a  reduplicated  perfect  stem : 
d5,  give,  pttty  dare,  dedi ;  bib5,  drink,  bibere,  bibi ;  stO,  stand,  stare,  steti, 
a;id  sistd,  sef,  sistere,  -stiti,  rarely  stiti.  Also  four  verbs  in  -Sre  :  mordeG, 
bite,  momordi,  pendeG,  hang,  pependi,  spondeS,  promise,  spopondfi,  ton- 
de5,  clip,  -totondi.  In  the  root  syllable  of  spopondi,  promised^  steti,  stood, 
Stiti,  set,  and  the  old  scicidi,  clove,  an  s  is  dropped  (133). 

860.  In  compounds  the  reduplication  is  commonly  dropped ;  as, 
cecidi,  feil,  compound  concidi,  tumbled  down.    Compounds  of  cucurri,  ran, 

sometimes  retain  the  reduplication :  as,  prdcucurri.  Compounds  of  bibi,  drank, 
didici,  learned,  poposci,  asked,  stiti,  set,  steti,  stood,  and  dedi,  gave,  put,  retain 
it,  the  last  two  weakening  e  to  i :  as,  restiti,  staid  back,  abscondidi,  hid  away, 
usually  becomes  abscond! ;  in  apparent  compounds,  e  is  usually  retained :  as,  circum 
Steti,  stood  round,  venum  dedi,  piU  for  sale.  The  reduplication  is  also  lost  in 
the  simple  verbs  tuli,  carried,  old  tetuli,  and  in  scindO,  splits  scidi,  whidi  last 
is  rare  as  a  simple  verb. 

86z.  Some  compounds  with  re-  drop  only  the  vowel  of  the  reduplication  (95 ) : 
as,  reccidi,  fell  back;  rettuli,  brought  back,  also  rStuIi;  repperi,/<7«nrf;  ret- 
tudi,  beat  back.    Some  perfects  occur  only  in  composition :  as,  percelld,  knock  down, 

Eercull ;  contundO,  smash  to  pieces,  contudi ;  diffindo,  splU  apart,  diffidi ; 
It  fidi  also  occurs  a  couple  of  times  as  a  simple  verb. 

862.  (2.)  Some  verbs  in  -ere  have  a  perfect  stem  consisting 
of  a  consonant  root  with  a  long  vowel :  as, 

Perfect  Stem.  Verb.  From  Theme. 

Sd-  ed5,  eat  e  d- 

iSg-  legs,  pick  up,  read  1  e  g- 

Other  examples  are  :  fodiO,  dig,  fOdi ;  fundd,  pour,  fddi ;  linqu5,  leave, 
liqui;  see  936-946.  Three  verbs  in  -Src  also  have  this  form,  sedeS,  sit, 
sCdi,  strideO,  grcUe.  stridi,  videS,  see,  vidi ;  and  one  in  -ire,  venid,  conie, 
v6ni. 
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ag5,  do.  6gi,  frang5,  breaky  frCgi,  paned,  fix^  rarely  p6gi,  but  always 
QpSjri,  impegi,  oppCgi;  capi5,  take^  dpi,  facid,  maifr^,  fSci,  iacid, 
v,  leci.    So  also  the  old  CO-Cpi,  began^  common  coepi. 


863.  The  following  verbs  in  -ere  with  a  in  the  present  stem,  have  long 
S  in  the  perfect  stem  : 

ag5, 
compr 

tkrow^ 

864.  Two  verbs  in  -Sre  and'some  in  -€re  have  a  perfect  stem  consisting  of  a  root 
which  ends  in  -v-  and  has  a  long  vowel :  iuv5,  hetp^  iuvSre,  IQvi,  lav5,  wash^ 
lavSre  or  lavere,  Iftvi ;  cave5,  look  out,  cavCre,  cSvi ;  see  996. 

865.  Verbs  in  -uO,  -uere,  both  primitives  and  denominatives,  have  usually  a  per- 
fect stem  in  short  u  of  the  theme  (57):  as,  lu5,  pay^  lui;  acuO,  sharperiy  acu!: 
see  947,  948.  Forms  with  long  ti  are  old  and  rare  (58)  :  as,  fQi,  adnfii,  cSnstitQi, 
institfki.    flu5,  flow,  and  8tru5,  pile^  have  flQxi  and  strQxi  (830). 

866.  (3.)  Some  verbs  in  -ere  from  roots  ending  in  two  con- 
sonants have  a  perfect  stem  consisting  oi  the  root :  as, 

From  Themb. 
mand- 
pand- 

Other  examples  are:  vort5  or  vertO, /tfrn, vorti  or  verti;  scandS, climb, 
-scendi;  prehendS,  seite,  prehendi  (855);  voU5  or  vellO,  pltuk,  voUi  or 
velli;  see  949-951.  Similarly  ferveG,  boil,  fervere  or  ferv€re,  has  fervi 
or  ferbiii  (823),  and  prande5,  lunch,  prandSre,  has  prandi. 


(B.)    PERFECT  STEM   IN   -S-,  OR  IN   -V-  OR   -U-. 
PERFECT  STEM    IN  -S-. 

867.  Many  verbs  in  -ere  form  their  perfect  stem  by  adding 
the  suffix  -s-  to  a  root,  which  generally  ends  in  a  mute  :  as, 


Perfect  Stem. 

Verb. 

mand- 

mandO,  cliew 

pand- 

pandS,  open 

iFECT  Stem. 

Verb. 

From  Theme. 

carp-s- 

cafp5,  pluck 

carp- 

8calp-s- 

scalpO,  dig 

scalp- 

ges-s- 

gcrS,  bear 

ges- 

dix- 

dlc5,  say 

die- 

Other  examples  are :  d11c5,  lead,  dQxI  (47);  fingS,  mould,  finxi  (855) ; 
lQd5,  play,  IQsi  (137) ;  scribO,  write,  scripa!  (149);  stru5,  pile,  strdxi  (149) ; 
viv5,  Irve^  vixi  (80).  Some  verbs  with  a  short  vowel  in  the  present,  have  a 
long  vowel  in  the  perfect :  as,  regO,  guide,  rSxi  (149) ;  intellegO,  understand, 
intellizi  (823);  tegd,  cover,  tCxi;  vasi^jb,  join,  iOnxi  (S55).  And  some 
verbs  with  a  long  vowel  in  the  present,  have  a  short  vowel  in  the  perfect :  as, 
ar5,  bum,  ussi  (830).    See  952-961. 

868.  Some  verbs  in  -Sre  also  have  a  perfect  in  -s-  :  as,  algeS,  am  cold, 
alsi  ( 136) ;  haere5,  stick,  haesi  ( 133) :  see  999^  1000.  Also  some  in  -ire :  as, 
8arci5, /a/r.^,  sarsi  (136):  see  1014,  1015. 
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869-876.]  Words:  Inflection. 


PERFECT   STEM    IN   -V-  OR  -U-. 

869.  (i.)  Some  verbs  in  -ere,  with  vowel  roots,  and  almost 
all  verbs  in  -Sre  or  -ire,  form  their  perfect  stem  by  adding  the 
suffix  -V-  to  a  theme  ending  in  a  long  vowel :  as, 

Perfect  Stem.  Verb.  From  Theme. 

cr€-v-  cr6scO,^<^  crC- 

laudS-v-  lauds,  praise  laudS- 

audi-v-  audio,  hear  audi- 

For  other  verbs  in  -ere  with  a  perfect  stem  in  -v-,  and  particularly  ter5, 
cem5,  spemO,  and  sternO,  see  962-970. 

870.  A  few  verbs  in  -ere  have  a  perfect  stem  in  -v-  attached  to  a  presumed 
theme  in  long  i  :  as,  cupi5,  -nant^  cupivij  petO,  aim  at^  petiv!;  quaerO, 
inquire^  quaesivl ;  arcess5,  fetch^  arcSssivi ;  see  966-970. 

87Z.  A  few  verbs  in  -6re  also  have  a  perfect  stem  in  -v-  :  as,  fleO,  weep.  flCre, 
flCvi;  see  1001-1003.  And  three  verbs  in  -Cscere  have  a  perfect  stem  in  -v- 
attached  to  a  presumed  theme  in  long  6  :  -olCsc5,  grow^  -olSvi ;  quiCscO,  get 
quiet,  qui€vi  ;  suSscO,  get  used,  suCvi. 

87a.  One  verb  in  -2scere  has  a  perfect  stem  in  -v-  attached  to  a  presumed  theme 
in  long  S:  advesperascit,  it  gets  dusk,  advesperivit. 

873'  (2-)  Many  verbs  in  -ere  form  their  perfect  stem  by 
adding  the  suffix  -u-  to  a  consonant  root :  as, 

Perfect  Stem.  Verb.  From  Theme. 

al-u-  alO,  nurture  a  1- 

gen-u-  gignS,  beget  g  e  n- 

Other  examples  are  :  c6lO,  cultivate,  colu! ;  cOnsulO,  consult,  c5nsului ; 
-cumbd,  lie,  -cubui;  fremO,  roar,  fremui;  SliciC,  dVviTc  out,  Slicui;  mol5, 
grind,  molui;  rapt5,  snatch,  rapui;  serS,  string,  -serui;  stert5,  snore, 
-stertui ;  strepS,  make  a  racket,  strepui ;  texS,  weave,  texu! ;  vol5,  ivill, 
volui ;  compescC,  check,  compescu!  (855) ;  see  971-976. 

874.  Some  verbs  in  -Sre  also  have  a  perfect  stem  in  -u-:  as,  crepO, 
rattle,  crepSre,  crepui  (993) ;  and  many  in  -Sre  :  as,  moneO,  warn,  monere, 
monui :  see  1004-1006;  also  four  in  -ire  :  as,  saliQ,  leap,  salire,  salui  ( 1019). 

875.  Very  few  verbs  have  a  perfect  stem  in  -u-  formed  from  a  noun  stem : 
as,  matilrescd,  ^^/  ripe,  mSttirui  (matQro-);  nigr68c5,  get  black,  nignii 
(nigro-). 


PERFECT   SUBJUNCTIVE. 

876.  The  perfect  subjunctive  stem  ends  in  -erl-,  for  which 
-eri-  is  sometimes  used :  as, 

r6zeri-m,  r6xeti-8,  r6xeri-t,  r6xeri-mus,  i€xeii-tis,  r€zeri-nt. 
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The  Verb:  Perfect  Stem.       [877-886. 


877.  In  the  perfect  sabjunctive,  long  I  is  found  before  the  person  endings 
-s,  -mus,  and  -tis,  some  25  times,  as  follows:  -is,  18  times  (Plant. 3,  Pac, 
Enn.,  Ter^  Hor.,  Tib.,  Sen.,  inscr.,  once  each,  Ov.  8),  -imus,  4  times 
(Plant.  3,  Ter.  i),  -itis,  3  times  (Plant.  2„£nn.  i). 

878.  In  the  perfect  subjunctive,  short  i  is  found,  as  in  the  future  perfect,  some  9 
times,  thus:  -is,  8  times  (Plaut.  in  anapests  3,  Verg.  2,  Hor.  3),  -imus  once 
(Verg. ).     But  before  -tis,  short  i  is  not  found. 

PERFECT  IMPERATIVE. 

879.  One  verb  only,  memim,  rewumbtr^  has  a  perfect  imperative ;  in  this 
imperative,  the  person  endings  are  not  preceded  by  a  vowel,  thus :  memen-t5, 
memen-t5te. 

PLUPERFECT  INDICATIVE. 

880.  The  pluperfect  indicative  stem  ends  in  -eri-,  which  be- 
comes -era-  in  some  of  the  persons  :  as, 

r8xera-m,  rSzerS-s,  rixera-t,  r€xer&-inus,  rCxerS-tis,  rCxera-nt. 
PLUPERFECT  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

881.  The  pluperfect  subjunctive  stem  ends  in  -issS-,  which 
becomes  -isse-  in  some  of  the  persons :  as, 

rSxisse-m,  rSxissC-s,  rCxisse-t,  rCxissC-mus,  rCxissS-tis,  rCxisse-nt. 
FUTURE   PERFECT. 

882.  The  future  perfect  stem  ends  in  -er5-  and  -eri- :  as, 
r§xer5,  rSxeri-s,  rCxeri-t,  rSxeri-mus,  rSxeri-tis,  r6xeri-nt. 

883.  In  the  future  perfect,  short  i  is  found  before  the  person  endings 
-s,  -mus,  and  -tis,  some  40  times,  as  follows :  -is,  29  times  (Plaut.  2,  Cic.  i, 
Catull.  I,  Verp.  7.  Hor.  12,  Ov.  4,  Germ,  i,  Juv.  i);  -imus,  3  times  (Plaut., 
Ten,  Lucr.) ;  -itis,  8  times  (Enn.  i,  Plaut.  5,  Ov.  2). 

884.  In  the  future  perfect,  long  I  is  found,  as  in  the  perfect  subjunctive,  some 
\l  times,  thus:  -is,  28  times  (Plaut.  3,  Hor.  5,  Ov.  15,  Prop.,  Stat.,  Mart.,  Priap., 
inscr.,  once  each),  -imus,  once  (Catull.),  -itis,  4  times  (Ov.  3,  Priap.  i). 


SHORT  OR  OLD  FORMS. 

S^S*  (^0  Some  shorter  forms  in  the  perfect  system  are  prin- 
cipally found  in  old  Latin. 

886.  {a.)  Shorter  forms  in  the  perfect  indicative,  the  pluperfect  sub- 
junctive, and  the  infinitive,  most  of  them  from  perfects  in  -s-  (867),  occur 
chiefly  in  verse  :  thus. 

Perfect  indicative,  second  person  singular,  common :  as^  dixti  ( Plaut.,  Ter.,  Cic.) ; 
plural,  rare :  as.  accestis  (Ver^.).  Pluperfect  subjunctive  singular,  not  very  com- 
mon: as,  exstmxem  (Verg.),  mtellSxCs  (Plaut.),  vixet  (Verg.);  plural,  once 
only,  CrepsCmus  (Hor.).   Infinitive,  dixe  (Plaut.),  cSnsumpse  (Lucr.). 
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887-893.]  Words:  Infection. 


887.  [b.)  A  perfect  subjunctive  stem  in  -si-  or  in  -ssi-,  and  a  future  per- 
fect indicative  stem  in  -so|e.  or  in  -saoje.,  occur  chiefly  in  old  laws  and 
prayers,  and  in  dramatic  verse:  as, 

Perfect  subjunctive :  faxim,  faxis,  paxseis  (inscr.  145  B.C.)*  faxit,  faidmus, 
faxltis,  faxint;  ausim,  ausis,  ausit;  locSssim,  amSssis,  servassit, 
amSssint,  prohibCssIs,  prohibSssit,  cohib^ssit,  licCssit. 

Future  perfect  indicative :  fax5,  faxis,  faxit,  faxitis,  caps5,  recepsS,  iussS, 
occisit,  capsimus:  levftssS,  invitSssitis,  mulc&ssitis,  exoculftssitis, 
prohibSseis,  prohibSssint.  Denominatives  in  -ftre  have  also,  in  old  Latin,  a 
future  perfect  infinitive  :   as,  impetrSssere. 

888.  Passive  inflections,  as  future  perfect  faxitur,  turbSssitur,  deponent 
MERCASSITVR  (inscT.  Ill  B.C.),  are  very  rare;  and,  indeed,  with  the  exception  of 
fax5  and  ausim,  even  the  active  forms  had  become  antiquated  by  150  b.c.  De- 
nominatives in  -ire  never  liave  the  above  formations.  But  ambiS,  canvass^  is 
thought  to  have  a  future  perfect  ambissit  twice  (Plant,  prol.). 

889.  (2.)  Shortened  forms  from  perfect  stems  formed  by  the 
suffix  -V-  (869)  are  very  common  in  all  periods. 

890.  (jci.)  In  tenses  formed  from  perfect  stems  in  -&▼-,  -5v-,  and 
-5v-,  V  is  often  dropped  before  -!«-,  -er-,  or  -6r-,  and  the  vowels  thus 
brought  together  are  contracted  :  as, 

laudSvisti,  laudSsti ;  laudSvistis,  laudSstis ;  laudSvirunt,  laudSrunt 
(but  the  form  in  -re,  as  laudftvCre,  is  never  contracted);  laudftveiim, 
laudSrim,  &c.;  laudSveram,  laudSram,  &c. ;  laudavissem,  laudSssem, 
&c. ;   laudSverS,  Iaud3r5,  &c. ;  laudSvisse,  laudSsse. 

-plSvisti,  -plCsti ;  -pl€visti«,  -plCstis ;  -plevSrunt,  -pienint ;  plCve- 
rim,  -plSrim,  &c. ;  -pfSveram,  -plCram,  &c. ;  -plCvissem^  -plessem, 
&c. ;  -plSverd,  -plSrS,  &c. ;  -plSvisse,  -plCsse. 

n5visti,  nCsti;  nSvistis,  nSstis;  nSvCnint,  nSrunt;  nSverim,  n5- 
rim,  &c.;  n5veram,  nSram,  &c.;  nOvissem,  nOssem,  &c.;  n9ver5 
always  retains  the  v,  but  c5g^5r0,  &c. ;  ndvisse,  nOsse. 

8gi.  The  verbs  in  which  v  is  not  a  suffix,  but  belongs  to  the  root  (864 )j  are  not 
thus  shortened,  except  niove5,  mostly  in  compounds.  luvO.  however,  has  luerint 
(Catull),  adiuerS  (£nn.),  once  each,  and  twice  adiuerit  (Plaut,  Ter.). 

892.  Contractions  in  the  perfect  before  -t  and  -xnU8  are  rare:  as,  inritSt, 
disturbSt ;  suSmus  or  si:[^mus  (Lucr.),  ndmus  (£nn.),  cSnsu%mu8(Prop.). 

893.  (bJ)  In  tenses  formed  from  perfect  stems  in  -Iv-,  v  is  often 
dropped  before  -is-,  -er-,  or  -er- ;  but  contraction  is  common  only 
in  the  forms  which  have  -1«- :  as, 

audivisti,  audisti ;  audivistis,  audistis ;  audiverunt,  audi6runt ; 
audiverim,  audierim,  &c. ;  audiveram,  audieram,  &c. ;  audivissem, 
audissem,  &c. ;  audiverS,  audierO,  &c. ;  audivisse,  audisse.  Sometimes 
audi!,  audiit,  audit.  Intermediate  between  the  long  and  the  short  forms 
are  audierSs  and  audierit,  once  each  (Ter.).  In  the  perfect  subjunctive, 
sinS  has  siverls  (Plant.,  Cato),  s!ris  (Plant.,  Cato,  Liv.),  sireis  (Pac),  or 
seiris  (Plaut),  sirit  (Plant,  Liv.),  siritis  ( Plant.),  siverint  (Plaut..  Curt), 
sierint  (Cic,  Curt.),  or  sirint  (Plaut.).  dCsind  is  thought  to  have  dCtlmus 
in  the  perfect  indicative  a  couple  of  times  (Sen.,  Plin.  Ep.). 
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The  Verb :  Nouns  of  the  Verb.  [894-901. 


NOUNS    OF    THE    VERB- 

INFINITIVE. 

894.  The  active  infinitive  has  the  ending  -re  in  the  present, 
and  -isse  in  the  perfect :  as, 

dare ;  regere,  capere ;  laudSre,  mon6re,  audire.  iCxisse ;  laudavisse 
or  laudisse,  monuisse,  audivisse  or  audisse. 

895.  For  -rS  in  old  Latin,  see  65.  The  infinitive  of  £15,  become^  ends  in  -ri, 
fieri,  which  is  not  a  passive  form ;  twice  fiere  (Enn.,  Laev.).  An  older  form  for  -re 
is  -ae,  found  in  esse,  to  be,  Csse,  to  eat,  and  their  compounds.  For  velle,  to  wish 
(mllle,  n511e),  see  146.  In  the  perfect,  e5,  go,  sometimes  has  -iisse  in  compounds 
(766),  and  in  poetry,  pet5,  go  io^  has  rarely  petiisse. 

896.  The  present  infinitive  passive  of  verbs  in  -ere  has 
the  ending  -i ;  that  of  other  verbs  has  -ri  :  as, 

regi,  capi;  laudfiri,  monerl,  audiri.  ferO,  carry y  has  ferri.  The  length 
of  the  i  is  sometimes  indicated  by  the  spelling  ei  (29) :  as,  darei. 

A  longer  fonn  in  -ier  for  -i,  and  -rier  for  -ri,  is  common  in  old  laws 


and  dramatic  verse,  and  occurs  sometimes  in  other  poetry :  as,  figier,  to  be  posted^ 
GNOSCIBR,  to  be  read  (inscr.  186  B.C.) ;  dicier,  to  be  said,  ctir9rier,  to  be  looked 
after  (Plant.) ;  dominSrier,  to  be  lord  paramount  (Verg.). 

8g8.  The  place  of  the  perfect  passive,  future  active,  and  future  passive  infinitive 
is  supplied  by  a  circumlocution,  as  seen  in  the  paradigms.  For  the  future  perfect 
-ftssere,  see  887. 

GERUNDIVE  AND   GERUND. 

899.  The  gerundive  stem  is  formed  by  adding  -ndo-,  nom- 
inative -ndus,  -nda,  -ndum,  to  the  present  stem  :  as, 

dandus,  stem  dapdo- ;  regendus,  capiendus ;  laudandus,  monendus, 
audiendus.  Verbs  in  -ere  and  -ire  often  have  -undus,  when  not  preceded 
by  u  or  v,  especially  in  formal  style :  as,  capiundus ;  eO,  ^,  always  has 
eondum,  and  orior,  rise,  oriundus.  For  the  adjective  use,  see  288.  The 
gerund  is  like  the  oblique  cases  of  the  neuter  singular.  For  -bundus,  see 
289 ;  -cundus,  290. 

SUPINE. 

900.  The  supine  stem  is  formed  by  the  suffix  -tu-,  which 
is  often  changed  to  -su-  (912). 

This  suffix  is  attached  to  a  root  or  to  a  form  of  the  present  stem  after 
the  manner  of  the  perfect  participle  (906) :  as,  nantiStum,  io  report,  niin- 
tiatQ,  in  reporting,  stem  nuntifttu-.  Many  of  the  commonest  verbs  have 
no  supine:  as,  sum,  e5,  ferS;  regS,  em5,  teg5;  amO,  deled,  doceO, 
&c.,  &c. 

PRESENT  PARTICIPLE. 

901.  The  present  participle  stem  is  formed  by  adding  -nt- 
or  -nti-,  nominative  -ns,  to  the  present  stem  :  as, 

dlnst  giving,  stems  dant-,  danti-;  reg^ns,  capiCns;  laudSns,  monCns, 
audiCns. 
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902-910.]  Wards:  Infection. 


902.  The  adjective  sontem  (accusative,  no  nominative),  which  was  originally  the 
participle  of  sum,  has  o  l>efore  the  suffix,  and  absCns  and  praesSns  have  e ;  the 
particiisle  of  e5  has  C  in  the  nominative  singular,  otherwise  u,  iSns,  euntis,  &c. 
n  rarely  drops  before  -s  ( 131) :  as,  libes  (inscr.),  exsultSs  (Enn.).  animSs  (Lucr.). 

903.  Some  adjectives  which  were  originally  present  participles  have  no  verb :  as, 
clCmens,  merciful^  Clegans,  choice^  CvidCns,  cUar^  trequCns,  thUk^  petulSns, 
wanton  J  Ttc^ns, /resAf  rep6n8,  sudden,  &c.,  &c    For  potCns, /«w^»/,  see  922. 

FUTURE    PARTICIPLE. 

904.  The  future  participle  suffix  is  -turo-,  nominative  -turus, 
-tura,  -turum,  which  is  often  changed  to  -sure-,  nominative 
-surus,  -sura,  -sQrum  (912). 

This  suffix  is  added  to  a  theme  after  the  manner  of  the  perfect  participle 
(906)  :    as,  rCctQrud,  gom^  to  gidde  ;  laudStQrus,  going  to  praise, 

^05.  Some  future  participles  have  a  di£Ferent  formation  from  that  of  the  perfect 
participle :  as,  mortuus,  dead^  moritQnis ;  see  also  in  the  dictionary  ar^5, 
Iruor,  orior,  ru9,  secO.  And  some  verbs  have  two  forms  of  the  future  participle : 
as,  SgnSscd,  ignSscQ,  hauriG,  iuv5,  pariS.  Some  verbs  which  have  no  per- 
fect participle  have  a  future  participle :  as,  acquiCscO,  appSreS,  SrdeG,  caled, 
cared,  doled,  Ssuri5,  fugiS,  haereS,  incidd,  iace5,  -nu5,  parco,  raucid, 
recidO,  sonC,  8t5,  valeo. 

PERFECT  PAKTICIPLE. 

906.  The  perfect  participle  suffix  is  -to-,  nominative  -tus, 
-ta,  -turn,  which  is  often  changed  to  -so-,  nominative  -sus, 
-sa,  -sum  (912). 

907.  The  perfect  participle  was  originally  active  as  well  as  passive,  and 
some  participles  have  retained  the  active  meaning  :  as, 

adultus,  grown  vp;  Cmersus,  rising  out  from;  ezSsus,  perOsus,  hating 
bitterly;  placitus,  engaging;  iQratUS,  jzwrw,  zovX^XlXVA^  conspiring ;  prSn- 
8118,  having  lunc/ied^  cSnStus,  having  dirud^  p5tus,  drunk,  &c.  The^  perfect 
participles  of  deponents  are  usually  active,  but  sometimes  passive :  as,  meditStus, 
having  studied,  or  studied.  Many  verbs  are  not  accompanied  by  a  perfect  participle 
(811),  particularly  verbs  in  -8re,  with  a  parallel  adjective  in  -idus  (287).  _  Intran- 
sitive verbs  have  usually  only  the  neuter.  A  perfect  active  participle  meminSR8  is 
said  to  have  been  used  twica  (Plaut,  Laev.). 

908.  The  perfect  participle  is  formed  in  one  of  two  separate 
ways: 

gog.  (i.)  From  a  theme  consisting  of  a  root ;  in  this  way  the  par- 
ticiples of  most  verbs  in  -ere  and  -ere  are  formed  :  as, 

gestus,  carried,  apXus,  Jit,  solxSitus,  loosed  (113),  iflnctuSf  joined  (831), 
sparsus,  sprinkled  (136) ;  doctus,  taught. 

910.  In  some  consonant  root  participles  of  verbs  in  -ere,  -9re,  or  -Cre, 
which  have  the  suffix  -u-  in  the  perfect  stem  (873),  the  -to-  is  preceded  by 
a  short  i:  as,  genitus,  horn  (971-976);  domitus,  tamed  (993);  monitus, 
warned  (1003, 1004, 1009).  In  old  Latin,  e  occurs  :  as,  mereta  (inscr.) ;  e  is 
retained  in  vegetus,  sprightly.    One  participle  has  -tuo-  :  mortuus,  dead. 
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Qix.  Some  verbs  in  -Sre  have  participles  from  consonant  roots:  as,  frictUSy 
rubbed,  fricO,  fricSre;  se3  903.  Also  some  in  -Ire:  as,  fartus,  stuff ed {i^b), 
farciG,  farcire;  f ultus, /r^//^^,  fulciO,  fulcSre;  sec  1011-1015,  and  1017, 1019. 
1020. 

91a.  With  some  roots  in  -d-  or  -t-,  in  -1-,  -m-,  or  -r-,  and  a  few  others. 
-to-  becomes  -so-  ( 153) :  as,  fossus,  dug;  pulsus,  pushed ;  of  two  8*s  one  is 
often  dropped :  as,  divissus,  divided,  commonly  (tivisus ;  with  some  parties 
pies  always:  as,  fisus,  trusting;  and  regularly  when  the  root  ends  in  two 
consonants :  as,  vorsus  or  versus,  turned. 

913.  (2.)  From  a  theme  in  long  ft  or  in  long  I;  in  this  way 
participles  are  regularly  formed  from  denominatives  in  -are  or  -ire 
respectively :  as, 

laudStns,  praised;  auditus,  heard. 

9x4.  A  few  perfect  participles  of  verbs  in  -ere  are  formed  from  a  presumed  theme 
in  long  i,  or  long  S,  or  from  one  in  long  d :  as,  petitus,  ainttd  at ;  exol^tus, 
grown  out;  see  967-970;  tribQtUS,  assigned;  see  947,  948. 

915.  (i.)  Many  perfect  participles  formed  from  consonant  roots 
have  a  short  root  vowel :  as, 

adspectus,  beheld;  captus,  taken;  coctus,  cooked;  commentus,  <//v»- 
ing;  cultus,  tilled;  dictus,  stud,  verb  dic5;  ductus,  led,  dQc5;  f actus, 
made;  fossus,  dug;  gtstus,  carried ;  inlectus,  alitt red ;  qvLtstns,  complain- 
ant' raptus,  seized;  tersus,  neat;  teztus,  woven  ;  vorsus,  turned. 

916.  (2.)  Some  perfect  participles  formed  from  consonant  roots 
have  a  long  root  vowel,  sometimes  even  when  the  vowel  of  the  parallel 
present  stem  is  short :  as, 

fixus,  fastened,  verb  VifA ;  -flictus,  dashed,  -fl!g5 ;  pSstus,  fed,  p&sc5 ; 
poUuctus,  offered  up,  pollQceC;  scriptus,  written,  scrib5;  Qstus,  burnt, 
Qr5.  Also  ftctus,  driven^  agS;  Smptus,  bought,  em5;  frQctus,  enjoying, 
fruor ;  ISctus,  culled,  leg5 ;  pictus,  paittted,  ping5 ;  rCctus,  ruled,  regd ; 
relictus,  left,  relinquC;  strfictus,  piled^  stru5;  tSctus,  covered,  teg5; 
Gnctus,  anointed,  ungu5 ;  victus,  conquered,  vincd ;  Qltus,  avenging,  ulciscor. 
Furthermore,  iflnctus, /i^m^^,  iungO;  sSnctus,  hallowed,  sanciS  (831}; 
also,  functus,  having  performed,  fungor. 

917.  (i.)  Most  perfect  participles  formed  from  vowel  roots  have 
a  long  root  vowel  ••  as, 

latus,  borne  (125);  nStus,  born;  '^\%\m%,  filled ;  tritus,  worn;  nStus, 
known ;  stitus,  sewed.  So  also  rQtus,  but  only  in  the  law  phrase  rCta 
caesa,  or  rQta  et  caesa,  diggings  and  cuttings,  i.e.,  minerals  and  timber. 

giz8.  (2.)  Ten  j)erfect  participles  formed  from  vowel  roots  have 
ort  root  vowel ;   they  are : 

citttS,  datus,  hurried,  given  -rutus,  SAtus,  fallen,  planted 

itum,  ratus,  gone,  thinking  situs,  status,  lying,  set 

litus,  quitus,  besmeared,  been  able 

9x9.  As  citus,  so  always  percitus  and  incitus  (once  incitus,  doubtful);  usu- 
ally concitus,  rarely  concitus ;  excitus  and  excitus  equally  common ;  always 
accitus.  ambitus  always  has  long  i  (763).  Sgnitus,  recognized,  cCgnitus, 
known,  and  the  adjectives  inclutus  or  inclitus,  of  high  renown,  and  putus, 
clean,  have  a  short  root  vowel.    For  dSfrCtum,  dCtrutum,  see  62. 
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LIST    OF    VERBS 

ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  THE  PRINCIPAL  PARTS. 

920.  I.  The  principal  parts  of  root  verbs  and  of  verbs  in  -ere 
are  formed  in  a  variety  of  ways  and  are  best  learned  separately 
for  every  verb  (922-986). 

921.  11.  The  principal  parts  of  verbs  in  -are,  -6re,  and  -Ire, 
are  usually  formed  as  follows  : 


lauds, /ra/j^  laudSre  laudftvi 

moneS,  ctdvise  monCre  monui 

audidy  hear  audire  audivi 

For  other  formations,  see  989-1022. 


laudStus 
monitus 
auditus 


I.    Primitive  Verbs. 
(A.)  ROOT  VERBS. 
922.  Root  verbs  have  their  principal  parts  as  follows  *. 


sum,  am 

,  become^  get,  am 


esse 
fore 


ful 


For  fuam,  &c.,  forem,  &c.,  fore,  see  750.    fui,  &c.,  serves  as  the  perfect 
system  of  sum. 

pos-sum,  can  pos-se  *       

,  can  potui  

potui,  &c.,  serves  as  the  perfect  system  of  possum.     Of  the  present  system 
of  potui,  only  potCns,  powerful^  is  used,  and  only  as  an  adjective. 

^^^  give,  put  dare  dedl  datus 

For  compounds,  see  757. 
hih^t  drink  bibere  bibi  p5tu8 

So  the  compounds,  with  the  reduplication  preserved  in  the  perfect  system  (S60). 
9tt^^s(nv  serere  sSvi  satus 

Compounds  have  i  for  a  in  the  perfect  participle  :  as,  c5n-sitU8. 
sistS,  set 
inquam,  quoth  I 

que5,  can 
ne-que5,  can*t 
ed5,  eat 

vols,  w///,  wish,  want 
n515,  wonU 
mai5,  like  better 
ferO,  carry 


sistere 


status 


ire 
quire 
ne-quire 
Esse 
velle 
n51Ie 
mille 
fcrrc 

For  tuli,  old  tetuH,  and  IStus,  see  780 
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-stiti,  rarely  stiti 

inquii  once 

ii,  very  rarely  ivi 

quivi 

nc-quivl 

edi 

volui  

n51ul  

mSlui  

(tuli)  (latus) 

:  for  the  perfect  of  re-ferd,  861. 


itum,  -itus 
quitus 
ne-quitU8 
Csus 
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(B.)    VERBS   IN    -ere. 
(A.)    PERFECT  STEM  WITHOUT  A  SUFFIX. 

923.  (irt.)  The  following  verbs  in  -ere  have  a  reduplicated  perfect 
stem  (858),  and  the  perfect  participle,  when  used,  in  -tns : 

904.  (a.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -o}e.  (829). 
canG,  make  music  canere  cecini  (cantStus) 

For  con-cinC,  oc-cin5,  and  prae-cin5,  see  971  and  823. 
ttudXi^  stretch  tendere  tetendi  tentus 

For  tennitur  (Ten),  dis-tennite  (Plant.),  see  146;  late  participle  t€nsus. 
Compounds  have  -tend!  (860)  and  -tentus.  But  sometimes  ex-tCnsus,  and  in 
late  writers,  dC-tCnsus,  dis-tCnsus,  os-t6nsu8,  and  re-tCnsus. 

925.  (b,)  With  the  present  stem  in  a  nasalized  root  followed  by-o|e.  (831). 

pangO,  fix  pangere  pepigi,  agreed        pSctus 

In  meaning,  the  perfect  pepifi  corresponds  to  paciscor ;  panxit,  made^  set  in 
verse  (Enn.),  panxerit,  set  (Col.),  pSgit  (Pac.),  pCgerit  (Cic.),^x/df,  once  each. 
For  com-pingO  and  im-pingd,  see  938. 

^MXi%^y  punch  pangere  pupugi  punctus 

For  com-pungd  and  ex-pung9,  see  954  and  823. 

tangS,  touch  tangere  tetig^  tSctus 

In  old  Latin :  tagd  (Turp.},  tagit,  tag^am  (Pac.).  Compounds  have  i  for  a  in 
the  present  system :  as,  con-tingG,  con-tingere,  con-tigi  (860),  con-tSctus ; 
in  old  Latin:  at-tigSs  (Plaut.,  Ter.,  Ace,  Pac),  at-tigat  (Pac),  at-tigStis 
(Plaut.,  Pac). 

926.  {e.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -lojc-  (833). 

XoM^^taktoff  toUere  (sus-tuli)  (sub-Utus) 

As  the  perfect  and  perfect  participle  of  toI15  are  appropriated  by  f er5,  tolld  takes 
those  of  sus-toll9.    The  original  perfect  is  tetuli  (860). 

927.  (</.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -sco|c-  (834). 

discs,  Uarn  discere  didici  

^^z^^  demand  poscere  poposci  

For  poposci,  see  855.    For  -didici  and  -poposci,  see  860. 

928.  {e.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -io|e-  (836). 

pari5,  bring  forth  parerc  peperi  partus 

For  forms  in  -ire,  see  791.  a-peri5,  o-peri9,  1019;  com-perid,  1012;  re- 
peri5,  101 1. 

929.  (i  b,)  The  following  verbs  in  -ere  have  a  reduplicated  perfect 
stem  (858),  and  the  perfect  participle,  when  used,  is  -sua  (912). 

930.  (a.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -o|e.  (829). 

cad5,/a/^  cadere  cecidi  -cSsus 

Compounds  have  i  for  a  in  the  present  system:  as,  oc-cid5,  oc-cidere, 
oc-cidi  (860),  oc-cSsus.  Rarely  e  in  the  present  and  perfect  systems  (Enn.,  Lucr., 
Varr.):  as,  ac-cedere,  ac-cedisset.    For  the  perfect  of  re-cid6,  see  861. 

C9it&^^  felly  ctu  caedere  cecidi  caesus 

Compounds  have  i  for  ae :  as,  ac-cid5,  ac-cidere,  ac-cidi  (860),  ac-cisus. 
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paac6,s/are  parcere  pepercl  

pepercl,  &c  (regularly  in  Cic,  Caes.,  Hor.,  Ov.,  Mart.;  Nep.  once;  also  Plaut 
twice,  Ter.  once).  Old  parsi,  &c.  (Plaut.  8,  Cato,  Ter.,  Nov.,  Nep.,  once  each); 
once  parcuit  (Naev.).  Compounds:  com-perce  (Plaut.),  con-parsit  (Ter.), 
in*perce,  im-percitO,  re-percis  (Plaut),  re-parcent  (Lucr.). 

ptnd6,wei^/iy/ay  pendere  pependi  pEnsus 

931.  {d.)  With  the  present  stem  in  a  nasalized  root  followed  by  'Oi^  (831). 

tundO,  /ound  tundere  tutu^  not  used        tOnsus 

For  the  perfect  of  re-tundO,  see  861 ;  other  compounds  have  the  perfect  -tudi 
(861),  but  once  con-tQdit  (Enn.).  Perfect  participle,  tflsus  (Plin.,  Mart.);  com- 
pounds: con-tOnsus  (Plin.),  con-tQsus  (Cato,  Varr.,  Caes.,  Lucr.,  Sal.,  Verg., 
&c.);  ob-tOnsus  (Plaut,  Verg.,  Liv.,  Sen.),  op-tQsu8,  ob-tQsus  (Lucr.,  Sen., 
Quintil.,  Tac.);  per-tUssus  (Plaut.),  per-tQsus  (Cato,  Lucr.,  Liv.,  Sen.,  &c.); 
re-tansus  (Plaut,  Verg.),  re-tQsus  (Cic,  Lucr.,  Hor.);  sub-tHsus  (Tib. ). 

932.  (r.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -ro|c-,  or  -lojc-  (833). 
curr5,  run  currere  cucurri  cursum 

For  perfect  of  compounds,  see  860. 
falls,  ^^a/  fallere  fefeUI  falsua 

Compound  re-feU5,  re-fellcrc,  re-felll  (860), 

pem,/us/t  pellere  pepuU  pulsus 

For  the  perfect  of  re-pellS,  see  861.    Other  compounds  have  -puli  (860). 

933.  (ic.)  The  following  verbs  in  -ere  have  lost  the  reduplication 

(861): 

934.  {a.)  With  the  present  stem  in  a  nasalized  root  followed  by  -o|e-  (831 ). 
finds,  s/Iit  apart  findcfc  -fidi,  rarely  fidi  fissus 
scindS,  rend                 scindere               -scidi,  rarely  scidi  scissus 

935-  (^O  ^Vith  the  present  stem  in  -lo|e.  (833). 
per-ceU5,  knock  dawn   per-cellere  per-cull  per-culsus 

936.  (2  a.)  The  following  verbs  in  -ere  have  a  perfect  stem  con- 
sisting of  a  consonant  root  with  a  long  vowel  (862),  and  the  perfect 
participle,  when  used,  in  -tu» : 

937-  (^0  With  the  present  stem  in  -o|e.  (829). 
Bg6,  drive  agere  Egi  Sctus 

Real  compounds  have  i  for  a  in  the  present  system:  as,  ab-igO,  ab-igere, 
ab-Cgi,  ab-actU8 ;  but  per-ag5  retains  a.     cOgO  and  dCgO  are  contracted : 

c5g0,  c5gere,  co-8gi,  co-actus ;  deg5,  degere,  , . 

emO,  iak^f  buy  emere  Cmi  Smptus 

co-em5  retains  e  in  the  present  system,  and  usually  inter-emO  and  per-emS ; 
other  compounds  have  -im5.    For  c5m5,  dCmS,  pr5m0,  and  sQm5,  see  952. 
f  strike  Ici  ictus 

Forms  of  the  present  system  are  icit  (Plaut,  Lucr.),  icitur  (Prm.)«  Icimur 
(Lucr.). 

legG,  pick  upf  read  legere  lEgi  ICctus 

Compounds  with  ad,  inter,  nee-,  per,  prae,  and  re-,  have  -legO  in  the 
present  system,  others  -ligO.    For  dl-iig5,  intel-leg5,  neg-legO,  see  953. 
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938.  (^.)  With  the  present  stem  in  a  nasalized  root  followed  by  -oje-  (831 ). 
zoni-^\vi%Ot  fix  together  com-pingere      com-p8gi  com-pactus 

A  compound  of  pangS  (925, 823). 
iizxi%^^  smash  frangere  frCgl  frSctus 

Compounds  have  i  for  a  in  the  present  system  :  as,  c5n-fring5,  c5n-fringere|« 
cOn-frCgi,  c5n-frSLctu8. 
im-pingO,  ^Wvtf  m  im-pingere         im-pCgl  im-pSctus 

A  compound  of  pang5  (925,  823).    So  also  op-pCg!. 
linquo,  leave  linquere  liqui  -lictus 

ruinp5,  burst  rumpere  rOpi  ruptus 

So  the  compounds.    But  Plautus  has  con-rumptU8  and  dir-rumptus. 
v\nz^^  conquer  vincere  vici  victus 

939.  (r.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -scoje-  (834). 

ptiw^sc6,  s^t  a/raid        pavCscere  ex-pftvi  

940.  {(/.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -ioje-  (836)« 

capi5,  tahe  capere  cEpi  captus 

Compounds  have  i  for  a  in  the  present  system  and  e  in  the  perfect  participle :  as, 
in-cipi5,  in-cipere,  in-cSpi»  in-ceptus.  In  the  present  system,  e  is  rare :  as, 
re-cepit  (Lucr.);  u  is  frequent  in  old  Latin. 

coepiS,  begin  rare  coepere  once        coepi  coeptus 

See8i2-Si4. 
faci9,  maJbe  facere  fSci  factus 

For  fac,  see  846;  for  passive,  788.  Compounds  have  i  for  a  in  tlie  present  sys- 
tem and  e  in  the  perfect  participle:  as,  cf-ficiO,  ef-ficere,  ef-feci,  ef-fectus. 

fugi9,  run  away  fugere  fQgi  

iaciO,  throw  iacere  iCci  iactus 

Compoiinds  have  -iciS  (112),  -icere,  -iSci,  -lectus  :  as,  8-ici5,  8-icere, 
8-i8ci,  S-iectus.  In  old  Latin  the  present  svstem  has  rarely  -ieciO;  -iecere. 
dia-aiciO  is  sometimes  used  (Lucr.,  Verg.)  for  dis-ici5  (146). 

^41.  (2d.)  The  following  verbs  in  -are  have  a  perfect  stem  con- 
aistin<;  of  a  consonant  root  with  a  long  vowel  (862),  and  the  perfect 
participle,  when  used,  in  -sub  (912). 

943.  (a.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -©{e-  (829). 
cUM,  hammer  cQdere  -cfldi  -cOsus 

943.  {b,)  With  reduplication  and  -o|e-  in  the  present  stem  (829). 
z\dJ6f  settle  sidere  sidi, -sidi, -sSdi      -sessus 

944.  (c)  With  the  present  stem  in  a  nasalized  root  followed  by  -o>e.  (831). 
funds, /<7Mr  fundere  fQdi  fusus 

945.  (d.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -8o|e-  for  -to|e-  (835). 
visf^,  go  to  see  visere  visi  

946.  {e.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -io|e.  (836). 

fodi^f  dig  fodere  £5di  fossut 

For  forms  in  -ire,  see  791. 
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947.  (2^.)  The  following  verbs  in  -ere  (367)  with  the  present 
stem  in  -o|e-  (837,  840),  have  the  perfect  stem  in  -u-  or  in  -v-  of  the 
theme  (865),  and  the  perfect  participle,  when  used,  in  -tos: 


acu5,  sharpen  acuere 

arguO,  viake  clear  arguere 

con-gTu5,  agree  con-gruere 

ex-u5,  dcff  ex-uere 

im-bu5,  give  a  smack  of  im-buere 


ind-u5,  don 
in-gruO,  impend 
lu5,  pay^  atone  for 
TCitXM^^fear 
-nuS,  nod 
plilit,  U  rains 
ruO,  tumble  down 
80-lvS,  loose 
Spu5,  spit 
statuO,  set 


ind-uere 

in-g^ere 

lucre 

metuere 

-nuere 

pluere 

mere 

so-lvere 

spuere 

statuere 


acul 

argui 

con-grui 

ez-ui 

im-bui 

ind-ui 

in-grui 

lul 

metul 

-nui 

pluit,  plGvit 

rui 

80-lvi 

-spui 

statu! 


acfitus  adjective 
argQtus  rare 


ez-0tu8 

im-bfitua 

ind-atus 


-latus,  washed 
metGtus  once 


-rutus 

8O-10tUS 


statQtus 

Compounds  have  i  for  a  throughout:  as,  c0n-8titu5,  cOn-stituere,  &c. 
volvO,  roll  volvere  volvi  vollltua 

su5,  sew  Sucre  -sui  sOtus 

tribuO,  assign  tribuerc  tribui  tribOtua 

948.  Two  verbs  in  -ere  with  the  present  stem  in  -nuo|e.  (833),  have  the 
perfect  stem  in  -nu-  (865),  and  the  perfect  participle,  when  used,  in  -tus : 
minu5,  lessen                 minuere              minuf                  mintltus 
stemuO,  sneeze  sternuere  stemui  

949-  (3')  The  following  verbs  in  -ere  have  a  perfect  stem  con- 
sisting of  a  root  ending  in  two  consonants  (866),  and  the  perfect 
participle  in  -sub  (912)  : 

950.  {a.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -o|e-  (829) ;  most  have  a  nasal  (831). 
-cend5,  light  -cendere  -cendl  -census 
-fendO,  hit                     -fendere              -fendi                  -fCnsus 
mand5,  chew                 mandere              mandi  once          mSnsus 
pand5,  open                   pandere              pandi                  pftssus,  pfinsus 

For  dis-pennite  (Plaut.),  see  146.     dis-pandS,  dis-pendS,  has  perfect 
participle  dis-pessus  (Plaut.,  Lucr.),  dis-pftnsus  (Lucr.,  Phn.,  Suet.). 
pre-bend5,  seite  pre-hendere       pre-bendi  pre-hCnaua 

Rarely  prae-hendS ;  but  very  often  pr8nd5,  prCndere,  prSndi,  prCnsus. 
8cand5,  climb  scandere  -scendl  -scCnsus 

Compounds  have  e  for  a  throughout :  as,  d8-scend5,  dC-scendere,  &c. 
vorrO,  verr5,  sweep        vorrere,verrere  -vorri,  -verri      vorsus,  versus 
vortO,  vert5, /»r/f  vortere.vertere  vorti,  verti  vorsus,  versus 

951.  {b.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -lole-  (833). 

V0II5,  vellO,  tear  voUere,  vellere  volli,  velll  volsus,  vulsus 

Late  perfect  vulsi  (Sen.,  Luc.) ;  -vulsi  (Laber.,  CoL,  Sen.,  Luc.). 
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(B.)    PERFECT  STEM   IN   -8-,  OR  IN   -v-  OR  -u-. 
PERFECT  STEM    IN   -S-. 

952.  {\a.)  The  following  verbs  in  -ere  have  the  perfect  stem  in  -c- 
(867),  ana  the  perfect  participle,  when  used,  in  -to« : 

953.  (a.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -oje.  (829). 

zzx^^^  nibble^  pluck  carpere  carpsi  carptus 

Compounds  have  e  for  a :  as,  dE-cerp5,  dC-cerpere,  dC-cerpsI,  dC-cerptus. 
com-burO,  burn  up        com-bQrere        com-bussi  com-bOstus 

c5m0, /!//»/  c5mere  cOmpsi  cOmptus 

Compound  of  com-  and  em5  (937, 823).    Se^also  dCmO,  prOm5,  sQmO. 
coqu5,  cook  coquere  c5zi  coctus 

^^TcA^  take  away  dCmere  dCmpsi  dCmptus 

Axz^ysay  dicere  dizi  dictus 

For  die,  see  846. 
6xA\%^,  esteem  di-ligere  di-lExI  di-lEctus 

Compound  of  dis-  and  leg5  (937»  823).    See  also  intel-legS  and  neg-leg5. 
dacO,  lead  ddcere  dOzi  ductus 

For  dfic,  €-dac,  see  846. 
-fligS,  jwfljA  -fligerc  -flixi  -flictus 

Of  the  simple  verb,  fligit  occurs  (L.  Andr.),  fiigCbant  (Lucr.),  and  fiigi  (L. 
Andr.,  Ace). 

f^^x^y  carry  gcrcre  gessi  gestus 

intel-leg5,  understand  intel-legere         intel-IExi  intel-lSctus 

neg-legO,  disregard       ncg-lcgete  neg-lCxi  neg-lSctus 

In  the  perfect  system  very  rarely  intel-lSs^  and  neg-16gl  (862,  823). 
nilb5,vW/,  marry  {a  man)  nGbere  ndpsi  nQpta 

pr0m5,  take  out  pr5mere  pr5mpsi  prSmptus 

tt%^,  guide,  rule  regere  rSxi  rSctus 

In  the  present  system,  con-rig5  and  8-rig5 :  commonly  por-rigO,  sometimes 
porgO ;  rarely  sur-rigO,  commonly  surg5 ;  always  perg5. 


rtpS,  creep 

repere 

repsi 

scalpO,  dig 

scalpere 

scalps! 

scalptus 

8crib5,  turite 

scribere 

scrips! 

scriptus 

sculps,  carve 

sculpere 

sculps! 

sculptus 

struO,  build  up 

struere 

strflxi 

structus 

sQg5,  suck 

sQgere 

sQxi 

suctus 

sQm9,  take  up 

sQmere 

sQmpsi 

samptus 

tegO,  cover 

tegere 

tSxi 

tSctus 

trahS,  drag 

trabere 

traxi 

tractus 

flrS,  bum 

Orere 

ussi 

flstus 

▼eh5,  cart 

vehere 

vex! 

vectus 

Viv5,  live 

viverc 

vixi 
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954*  (^O  With  the  present  stem  in  a  nasalized  root  followed  by  -ote.  (831). 
cingO,  gird  cingere 

com-pungS,  prick  over  com-pungere 

A  compound  of  pung5  (925,  823). 
C-n)ung5,  clean  out        C-mungere 
ex-pung5,  prick  out       ez-pungere 

A  compound  of  pungO  (9351  823). 


fing5,  mould 
iungO, /<;/>{ 
pingO,  paint 
plang5,  heat 
stinguS,  poke^  poke  out 
strings,  peel^  grate 
tingS,  itel 
ungu5,  anoint 


cinxl 

cinctus                          1 

com-punxi 

com-punctU8                ] 

E-munxi 

8-munctU8 

ex-punxi 

ex-punctu8 

finxi 

fictus 

iQnxI 

iOnctus 

pinxi 

pictus 

planxl 

planctua 

-stinxl 

-stinctus 

strinxl 

strictus 

tinxi 

tinctus 

unxi 

Onctus 

resent  system. 

o!e.  (833). 

(con-tempsi) 

(con-temptut) 

oje.  (836). 

ad-lexi 

fingere 
iungere 
pingere 
plangere 
stinguere 
slringere 
tingere 
unguere 
Sometimes  ung5,  ungere,  &c.,  in  the  present  system. 

955.  (f.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -noje-  (833). 
temn5,  scorn  temnere 

956.  (d.)  With  the  present  stem  in 
ad-liciO,  lure  ad-licere 
in-liciO,  inveigle  in-licere  in-lexi  in-lectus 
pel-lici5,  lead  astray      pel-licere            pel-lexi                pcl-lectus 
-spiciS,  spy                   -spicere              -spex!  -spectus 

Forms  of  the  simple  verb  are  old  and  rare :  as,  specitur,  spicit,  spece  (Plaut.), 
specimus  (Van-.),  spiciunt  (Cato),  spCxit  (Naev.,  £nn.). 

957*  (1  ^O  '^hc  following  verbs  in  -ere  have  the  perfect  stem  in  -■- 
(867),  and  the  perfect  participle,  when  used,  in  -sue  (912): 

958.  (a.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -oje-  (829). 
cSd5,  move  along  cCdere  cessi 

claud5,  shut  claudere  clausl 

Sometimes  clGd5,  clQdere,  clQsi,  clQsus. 
throughout 

di-vid5,  separate  di-videre 

fig6,  pin  Hgere 

fLu^tj/iow  fiuere 

laedS,  kurt  laedere 

Compounds  have  I  for  ae  throughout : 
IQdO,  play  IQdere 

mittO,  send  mittere 

mergO,  dip,  duck  mergere 

plaudS,  clap  plaudere 

Also  ap-plaud5,  ap-plaudere,  &c.    ^ 

throughout :  as,  ex-plOdo,  &c. ;  but  ex-plaud5  (Lucr.), 

premO,  squeeze  premere  press!  pressua 

Compounds  have  i  for  e  in  the  present  system :  as,  com-primO,  &c. 


cessus 

clausus 

Compounds  have  H  for  ail 


di-v!sl 
fix! 
flQx! 
laesl 


d!-v!8us 
fixus,  twice  f!ctU8 
fluxus  adjective 
laesus 
as,  in-UdO,  in-Udere,  &c. 

IQs!  IGsus 

mis!  missus 

mers!  mersus 

plaus!  plausus 

Other  compounds  have  usually  0  for  au 
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x^t^,  scrape  ridere  risi  rftsus 

r9d5,^tfw  r5dere  r5si  rSsua 

v^9X^fiy  scatter  spargcre  sparti  sparsus 

Compounds  usually  have  e  for  a  throughout :  as,  cOn-spergO,  &c. 
trad5,  shove  trddere  tiUsi  trfisua 

vidO,^0  vftdere  •vSsI  -vSsus 

959-  [P')  With  the  present  stem  in  -8Co|e.  (834). 

9l%TtzzZy  get  cold  algCscere  alsi  

ard8sc5,  fiame  out         ardCscere  ftrsi  (ex-ln!)      

\^z%^z^y  grow  light        IQcEscere  -IQxi  

Sometimes  in  the  present  system  IQciscS,  IQcIscere,  &c. 

frlg^sc^,  grow  cold       frigSscere  -frixi  

ViyEsc^,  get  alive  vivCscere  (re-vizi)  

In  composition,  also  re-vivisc5,  re-viviscere. 

g6o.  {c.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -toje-  (835). 
fleets,  turn  flectere  flexi  flexus 

nectO,  dind  together        nectere  next,  nexui         nexus 

Perfect  system  rare:  nexit  (Ludl.,  Ace.);  nexuit,  ad-nexuerant  (Sail.). 
pect5,  comb  pectere  pexi  once  pexus 

961.  (</.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -ioje-  (836). 
quatiS,  shake  quatere  -cuss!  quassut 

Compounds  have  u  for  a:  as,  in-cuti5,  in-cutere,  in-cuss!,  in-cussus. 

PERFECT  STEM    IN   -V-. 

962.  (2  /I.)  The  following  verbs  in  -ere  have  the  perfect  stem  in  -v-, 
preceded  by  a  long  vowel  oT  the  root  (869),  and  the  perfect  participle, 
when  used,  in  -tos: 

963.  (a.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -©le-  (829). 

ter5,  rub  terere  trivi  tritus 

Perfect  infinitive  once  in  pentameter  verse  (823)  at-teruisse  (Tib.). 

964.  {b.)  W^ith  the  present  stem  in  -noje-  (833). 

cernO,  j///,  separate^  see   cemere  crSvi,  decided       certus,  -cretus 

linS,  besmear  linere  iCvi,  rarely  liv!     litus 

In  the  present  system  some  forms  in  -ire  are  used  by  late  writers. 
8in5,  leave,  let  sinere  siv!  situs 

Perfect  system  forms  of  sinS  and  d8-sin5  in  -v-  are :  sivi  (Plaut.,  Ter.,  Cic.) ; 
dS-sivit  (Sen.),  sivistis  (Cic),  once  each;  siveris  (Plaut..  Cato).  di-siverit 
(Cato,  Gell.),  siverint  (Plaut.,  Curt.),  sivisset  (Cic,  Liv.).  Much  oftener  without 
-V-:  as,  d€-sii  (Sen.),  sxsti  (Plaut.,  Cic);  dS-sisti  often,  siit  once  (Ter.),  dC- 
siit  (Varr.,  Sen.,  &c),  dC-sIt  (Mart..  &c),  dC-siimus  (Lent.),  dS-sImus  (893)1 
sistis;  de-sierunt  (Cic,  Liv.);  dC-sierat,  dS-sierit  (Cic);  dc-slssem,  &c, 
sisset,  sissent,  dC-sisse.  For  siris,  &c,  see  893 ;  for  pon5,  972. 
spemO,  spurn  spemere  sprCvi  spritus 

BtemO,  xTrncr  ttemere  strSW  stratus 
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g65.  (c.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -sco|e.  (834). 
crSscO,/r(WF  crSscere  crSvi  crCtus 

nZ^z^^  get  to  kncfw  n5scere  nOvi  n5tu 8  adjective 

Compounds :  !-gn5sc5,  i-|^n0vl,  i-gnStum  ;  i-gn5sc5,  i-gn5vi,  i-gni- 
tus;    co-rn5sc0,   c5-gn5vi,  c5-gnitu8;   di-n98c5,  di-n5vi,    rarely   di- 

^n5sc0,  di-gnOvi,  ;   inter-n9sc5,  inter-nOv!, .     Old  passive 

infinitive  gnoscier  (inscr.  186  b.  c.)* 

p&sc9,/r«^  pSscere  pSvi  pSstus 

Bciscd,  enact  8ci8cere  scivi  scitus 

966.  (2 3.)  The  following  verbs  in  -ere  have  the  perfect  stem  in  -▼-, 
preceded  by  the  long  vowel  of  a  presumed  denominative  stem  (870), 
and  the  perfect  participle,  when  used,  in  -tus  : 

967.  (a.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -o]e.  (829). 

pets,  aim  at  petere  petivi  petftus 

In  the  perfect,  sometimes  petil  (Cic,  Ov.,  Liv.,  Val.  FI.,  Plin.  Ep.)^  petiei 
(inscr.),  peti  late  (Sen.,  Stat.);  pctiit  (Cic,  Hor.,  Tac,  Suet.),  petit  (Vcrg.,  Ov., 
Phaedr.,  Sen.,  Luc,  Suet),  petiisse  (Verg.,  Hor.,  Ov.,  Val.  Fl.,  Stat.). 

quaerd,  inquire  quaerere  quaesivi  quaesitus 

Compounds  sometimes  retain  ae  in  old  Latin,  but  usually  have  I  for  ae  through- 
out :  as,  con-quir5,  con-quirere,  &c. 

968.  {b.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -scoie-  (834). 

ab-olEscO,  vaniih  away  ab-olCscere  ab-olSvi  

ad-ol€8c5,  grow  up        ad-olCscere  ad-ol€vi  ad-ultus 

con-cupisc5,/w;iifr^r/<?rcon-cupIsccrc  con-cupivi  con-cupUus 

"dorttkisc^f /a/l  asleep    -dormiscere  -dormivi  

ex'Ol^3c6t  grow  on/       ex-olSscere  ez-ol8vi  ex-olEtus 

in-veter98c0,  ^^  j^      in-vetcrSsccrc  in-veterSvi  

ob8-ol5sc5,  get  worn  out  obs-olSscere  obs-olC vi  obs-ol8tu8  adj. 

quiSacO,  get  still  quiSscere  •  quiSvf  quietus  adjective 

re-siplsc5,  come  to         re-sipiscere  re-sipivl  

BVL^st^t  get  used  suSsccte  8u8vi  suCtus 

vesperftscit,  ^^j  ^i/ji&   vesperftscere  vesperivit  

969.  (c.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -io|e.  (836). 

cupi5,  want  cupere  cupfvi  cupitus 

Once  with  a  form  in  -ire  (791),  cupiret  (Lucr.). 
Bapi5,  have  a  smack        sapere  sapivi  — 

Compounds  have  i  for  a:  as,  re-sipi5,  &c. 

970.  (</.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -8So|c-  (375)- 

ar-cCssS,  send  for         ar-cSsscre  ar-cCssiv!  ar-cCssItua 

Sometimes  ac-cers5,  &c ;  infinitive  rarely  ar-cSss!ri  or  ac-cersirf. 

capEssS,  undertake        capEssere  capEssivi  

facEssS,  dOf  make  of      facEssere  facEssivi  facEssitus 

Perfect  system  rare:  facEssieris  or  facEsseris  (Cic),  facEssisaet  (Tac). 

in-cEssO,  attack  in-cEssere  in-cSssivf  

lacEssS, /r(w<7/&tf  lacEssere  lacEssivi  lacSssitus 
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PERFECT  STEM   IN   -U-. 

971.  (3.)  The  following  verbs  in  -ere  have  the  perfect  stem  in 
-u-  (873),  and  the  perfect  participle,  when  used,  in  -tu*;  in  some 
participles  -toa  is  preceded  by  a  short  i,  thus,  -itus  (910)  : 

97a.  (a.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -oje-  (829). 
alS,  bring  up                  alcrc                    alul                      altus,  later  alitut 
COl6,ti//,siayroundjafurtcoltre                    colul                        cultus 
con-cinS,  ckime  with     con-cinere  con-cinui  

A  compound  of  can5  (924, 823).    See  also  oc-cinO  and  prae-cinO. 
c5n-sul0,  «0nj«//  c5n-sQlerc  c5n-8ului  c5n-sultus 

deps9,  knead  depsere  depsui  depstus 

ffremS,  jT^w/  fremere  fremul  

gemOf/TMin  gemere  gemui  

TSiol^y  grind                   molere                molui                  molitus 
oc-cind,  sing  ominously  oc-cinere  oc-cinui  

Once  with  reduplication,  oc-cecinerit  (Liv.). 
oc-culG,  hide  oc-culere  oc-cului  oc-cultus 

pis9,  pinsO,  bray         pisere,  pinsere  pinsui,  pisivi     pistus 

Once  (818,  847)  pinsibat  (Enn.).  Perfect  once  plnsui  (Pomp.),  once  (823,  893) 
pisiSrunt  (Varr.).  Perfect  participle  often  pinsitus  (Col.)i  once  pxnsus  (Vitr.). 
p^TiZi^  place  p9nere  po-sui  po-situs 

A  compound  of  por-  and  sinS  (964).  Perfect  in  old  Latin  po-sivi  (893); 
po-sui  is  first  used  by  Ennius.  Perfect  participle  in  verse  sometimes,  po-StU8, 
-po-stu8,  inposisse  (Plaut.). 


prae-cin5,  play  before 

prae-cinere 

prae-cinui 

8er5,  string 

serere 

-semi 

8tert5,  snore 

stertere 

(d€-8tertui) 

StrepO,  make  a  racket 

strepere 

strepui 

tex5,  -weave 

tezere 

texui 

tremS,  quake 

tremere 

trennii 

vom5,  throw  up 

vomere 

vomui 

sertus 


textus 


973-  (^O  With  reduplication  and  -o|e.  in  the  present  stem  (829). 
gigrnO,  beget  gignere  genu!  genitus 

Present  sometimes  also  without  reduplication,  genit,  &c.  (Varr.,  Lucr.). 

974.  (c.)  With  the  present  stem  in  a  nasalized  root  followed  by  -o|e.  (831). 
ac-cumb5,  lie  by  ac-cumbere        ac-cubul  ac-cubitu8 

So  also  in-cumb5;  dis-cumb5  has  dis-cubui,  dis-cubitum.  Com- 
pounds with  dS,  ob,  pr5,  re-,  and  sub,  have  -cubui, . 

575.  (d.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -io|e-  (836). 
E-licid,  coax  out  S-licere  €-licui  E-licitus 

rapiS,  seize  rapere  rapui  raptus 

Compounds  have  i  for  a  in  the  present  and  perfect  systems,  and  e  in  the  perfect 
participle :  as,  S-ripi5,  C-ripere,  S-ripui,  S-reptus.  Old  Latin  has  u  in  d€- 
nipier  and  in  8ub-rupi5,  sub-rupere,  sub-rupui,  sub-ruptus;  shortened 
forms  are:  surpuit,  surpuerit  (Plant.),  surpit  (Plaut.  prol.).  surpere  (Lucr.), 
sarpite,  surpuerat  (Hon).    For  sub-repsit  (Plaut.),  see  %%j. 
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976.  {e.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -8CO|e-  (835) ;  for  com-pCscui,  sec  855 


acSscO,  get  sour 
al€8c5,  grffw  up 
arescO,  dry  up 
cal€sc5,  get  warm 
candSscS,  get  white 
cSnEscO,  get  grey 
clSrEscS,  get  bright 
com-pescO,  check 


acCscere 

alCscere 

SrCscere 

calSscere 

candCscere 

cinEscere 

clSrCscere 

com-pescere 


con-ticC8c5,  get  all  still  con-ticiscere 


-acui 

(CO- aim) 

-Srui 

-calui 

-candul 

cSnui 

ciarui 

com-pescui 

con-ticui 


(co-alittts) 


Also  in  the  present  system,  con-tici8c5,  coip-ticlscere,  &c 


crEbrSscS,  get  common 
criidEscS,  wax  bad 
-dolEscO,  get  pained 
dtlrfiSCS,  get  hard 
S-vilE8c5,  get  cheap 
f ervfiscO,  boil  up 
fi0rfisc5,  blossom  out 
borrCscd,  bristle  up 
languE8c9,  get  weak 
latEscS,  hide  away 
liquSscO,  melt 
mad€8c5,  get  moist 
marcSsc5,  pine  away 
mat{irE8c5,  ripen 
nigrEsc5,  get  black 
n9tfi8C5,  get  known 
ob-n)Qtfi8C9,  get  still 
ob-8urdSsc5,  get  deaf 
oc-callEscO,  get  hard 
pallEscd,  grofw  pale 
pQtSscO,  get  soaked 
rigS8c5,  st^en  up 
rubE8c5,  redden 
sSnEscSi  get  well 
8enSscO,  grow  old 
StUp6sc5,  g:t  dazid 


crSbrE8cere 

crddEscere 

-dolE8cere 

dOrfiscere 

S-vllEscere 

fervE8cere 

flOrCscere 

borrEscere 

languE8cere 

latS8cere 

liquEscere 

madS8cere 

marcEscere 

matGrE8cere 

nigrEscere 

nOtEscere 

ob-rnQtEscere 

ob-surdEscere 

oc-callEscere 

pallEscere 

pQtEscere 

rigEscere 

rubEscere 

sSnEacere 

senfiscere 

stupEscere 


-crEbnil 

(re-crOdtti) 

-dolul 

dQruI 

E-viluI 

-ferbui,  -fend 

-flOruI 

-borrui 

lang^i 

-litui 

(dS-licui) 

madui 

(E-marcui) 

tnStQruI 

nigrul 

nOtu! 

ob-mQtui 

ob-8urduI 

oc-callui 

pallui 

pQtui 

rigu! 

rubui 

-sSnui 

-senul 

(ob-8tupui) 


Also  op-stipEscS  or  ob-stipE8c5,  op-8tipui  or  ob-8tipu!. 


tSbEscO,  waste  away 
tepEscS,  get  lukewarm 
-timEscO,  get  scared 
torpfiscd,  get  numb 
tremEscS,  quake 


tabEscere  tSbuI  

tepEscere  tepul  

-tiinE8cere  -timul  

torpEscere  torpui  

tremEacere         (con-tremui)  

Also  in  the  present  system,  con-trem!scO,  con-tremlscere,  &c. 

tumEscO,  swell  up  tumE8cere  -tumui  

valSsc5,  get  strong         valEscere  -valui  

v&nS8c5,  nane  v&nEscerc  (E-vanui)  
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DEPONENTS    IN   -i. 

977-  ('•)  'A^ie  following  deponents  in  -I  have  the  perfect  participle 
in  -tns,  except  morior,  which  has  -tuns: 

978.  (a).  With  the  present  stem  in  -oje.  (829). 

fruor,  eftjoy                                 fnii  f  xHctus 

loquor,  speak                                 loqui  locQtus 

queror,  complain                           queri  questus 

8equor,>//(7w                                sequi  secQtus 

979.  (^.)  With  the  present  stem  in  a  nasalized  root  followed  by  -o|e.  (831). 
fungor,  get  quit                           fungi  f Clnctus 

980.  {€.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -8Cole.  (834). 
apiscor,  lay  hold  of                      apiscf  aptus 

Compounds  have  i  and  e  for  a:  as,  ad-ipiscor,  ad-ipisci,  ad-eptus. 
com-miniscor,  devise  com-minlsci  com-mentus 

ex-pergiscor,  stretch  myself  wake  ex-pergisci  ex-per-r6ctus 

Perfect  participle  rarely  ex-pergitus  (Lucil.,  Lucr.). 
nanciscor,^^  naacisci  nactus,  nanctus 

nascor,  am  born  n3sci  nStus 

ob-irv!scor,/(;r^^  ob-livlsci  ob-litus 

paclscor,  bargain  pacisci  pactus 

Compounds:  dS-pecIscor,  dC-pecisci,  d€-pectus;  com-pectus. 
pro-ficiscor,  staH  on  pro-ficisci  pro-fectus 

ulciscor,  avenge  ulclsci  Qltus 

98Z.  (</.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -io|c.  (836). 
morior,  die  mori  mortuus 

orior,  rise  oriri  ortus 

potior,  master  potiri  potituB 

For  forms  in  -Irl  of  these  three  verbs,  see  791.  For  potiri,  twice  pot!  (£nn.,  Pac.)* 

982.  (2.)  The  following  deponents  in  -i  have  the  perfect  participle 
in  -BUS  (912): 

983.  [a,)  With  the  present  stem  in  -o|c.  (829). 

Iftbor,  tumble  down  Iftbi  lapsus 

nitor,  rest  on  niti  nisus,  nixus 

Gtor.  use  Qti  Qsus 

984.  {h.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -sco|e.  (834). 
dS-fetiscor,  get  tired  out  dS-f etisci  dS-fessus 

985-  {c,)  VVith  the  present  stem  in  -toJQ.  (835). 
am-plector,  hug  round  am-plecti  atn-plexus 

com-plector,  hug  up  com-plecti  com-plexus 

986.  (d.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -io|e.  (836). 
gradior,  step  gradi  gressus 

patior,  suffer  pat!  passu s 

Compounds  of  these  two  verbs  have  e  for  a :  as,  ad-gredior,  per-petior, 
per-pessus;  for  forms  of  -gredior  in  -iri,  see  791. 
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Words:  Inflection. 


II.   Denominative  Verbs. 

987.  Most  verbs  in  -Sre,  -fire,  and  -ire  (or  in  -5rl,  -eri,  and 
•iri)y  are  denominatives. 

988.  Some  primitives  from  vowel  roots  have  the  form  of  denomi- 
natives in  the  present  system,  or  throughout ;  and  some  verbs  with 
a  denominative  present  system  have  the  perfect  and  perfect  participle 
formed  directly  from  a  root. 


(I.)    VERBS  IN    -are. 

(A.)    PERFECT  STEM  WITHOUT  A  SUFFIX. 

989.  (I.)  The  following  verb  in  -5re  has  a  reduplicated  perfect 
stem  (859) : 

stO,  stand  stSre  stetl  

For  -stitiy  see  S60.  The  compound  prae-st5  has  nurely  the  perfect  participle 
prae-status  (Brut.,  Plin.),  and  prae-stitus  (Liv.). 

990.  (2.)  The  following  verbs  in  -ire  have  a  perfect  stem  consist- 
ing of  a  root  which  ends  in  -▼•  and  has  a  long  vowel  (864),  and  the 
perfect  participle  in  -tus: 

iuvS,  help  iuvire  iQvf  iOtus  once 

For  iuerint,  ad-iuer5,  and  ad-iuerit,  see  891.     Perfect  participle  usual  only 

in  the  compound  ad-iQtus. 

Iav3,  bathe  lavare  ISvi  lautus 

Forms  in  -ere  are  very  common  in  the  present  tense  ^820) :  lavis  (Plaut.,  Hor.), 

lavit  (Plaut,  Lucr.,  Catull.,  Vere.,  Hor.).  lavimus  (Hor.),  l*vitur  (Val.  FU, 

lavit5  (Cato),  lavere  often,  lavi  (Pomp.).    Perfect  participle  often  15tU8  (81)  in 

writers  of  the  empire;  supine,  lautum,  lavatum. 

<B.)  PERFECT  STEM  IN  -v-  OR  -U-. 
PERFECT  STEM  IN  -V-. 

991.  (w.)  Two  verbs  in  -Sre  have  the  perfect  stem  in  -v-  (869), 
and  the  perfect  participle,  when  used,  in  -tua,  both  preceded  by  a  long 


-a-  of  the  root : 

flO,  blow  flare  flSvx 

n5,  swim  narc  nfivl  

992.  (i^.)  Most  verbs  in  -are  have  the  perfect  stem  in  -v- 
(869),  and  the  perfect  participle  in  -tus,  both  preceded  by  a 
form  of  the  present  stem  in  long  -5- :  as, 
laud5,  praise  laudSre  laudSvI 

libera,  free  liberire  liberivi 

nOminS,  naine  nOminSre  n5minavl 

apSrS,  hope  6p5r3lre  spCravI 

'58 


flStus 


laudatus 
liberatus 
nSminStus 
spSrStus 
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PERFECT   STEM    IN   -U-. 

993*  (2-)  The  following  verbs  in  -Sre  have  the  perfect  stem  in  -u- 
(874),  and  the  perfect  participle,  when  used,  in  -tua ;  in  some  parti- 
ciples, -tos  is  preceded  Dy  a  short  i,  thus,  -itos  (910} : 
crepd,  rattU  crepSre  crepul  (in-crepitus) 

Forms  of  the  perfect  system  in  -v-  (823)  are;   in-creplvit  (Plaut.),  dis- 
crepSvit  (Varr.),  in-crepfirit  (Suet.). 
cub5,  lie  cubSre  cubui  

Fonns  of  the  perfect  system  in  -v-  (823)  are:  ex-cubSverant  (Caes.)»  CU- 
bSris  (Prop.)t  in-cubdvCre  (Flin.),  cubdsse  (Quintil.).  Compound  perfect 
participle  in-cubitU8  (Plin.). 

domS,  tame  domSre  domui  domitua 

C-necSy  murder  S-necSre  S-necuf  8-nectu8 

The  simple  verb  has  neclvi,  necStus ;  twice  necuit  (Enn.,  Phaedr.).     8- 
necO  sometimes  has  i  for  e  in  the  present  and  perfect  system ;  once  (823)  S-nicfivit, 
and  once  (887)  e-nicSssO  (Plaut.) ;  perfect  participle  also  S-necStus  (Plin.). 
fric5,  rub  down  fricSre  fricui  frictus 

Perfect  participle  also  fricltus  ( Vitr.),  cSn-f  ricltus  (Varr.,  Plin. ),  dC-fricfitus 
(Catull.,  Col.,  Plin.),  in-fricatus  (Col.,  Plin.),  per-fricStus  (Vitr.,  Plin.). 
inicO,  quiver  micSre  mtcui  


So  the  compounds ;  except  di-inic5,  dl-micftvi,  di-*inicStuin ;  twice  in  pen- 
tameter verse  (823)  di-micuisac  (Ov.). 

-plied,  fold  -plicflre  -plicui  -plicitua 

A  few  forms  of  the  present  system  of  the  simple  verb  occur.  In  the  perfect  and 
perfect  participle  usually  -plicSvi,  -plic3tus;  but  sometimes  ap-plicui(Cic.once, 
Tib.,  Ov.,  Liv.,  Sen.,&c);  com-plicul  (Sen.),  ex-plicui  (Verg.,  Hor.,  Liv.,  Sen., 
&C.),  im-pticui  (Vei^.,  Tib.,  Ov.  Sen.,  &c.);  ap-plicitus  (Col.,  Quintil.,  Plin. 
Ep.\  ex-plicitua  (Caes.,  Sen.,  PUn.  Ep.),  im-plicitua  (Plaut.,  Cic,  Liv.);  once 
re-plictus  (Stat.). 

aec5,  citt  aecare  aecul  aectus 

The  compound  with  ex  sometimes  has  i  for  e;  once  (823)  exiclveria  (Cato). 

8on9,  sound  aonare  aonul  

Also  (820)  sonit,  sonunt  (Enn.,  Ace.),  aonere  (Ace,  Lucr.);  re-aonunt 
(Enn. ).   Perfect  (S23)  re-8onirint  (Hor. ),  re-aonivit  (Man.),  aonitOnia  (Hon). 

tond,  thunder  ton3re  tonul  (at-tonitua) 

Once  (820)  tonimus  (Varr.).  Perfect  participle  once  in-tonStua  (Hor.). 

vet6,  fordid  vetSre  vetui  vetitua 

In  old  Latin,  votO,  &c.  (107).  Perfect  once  (823)  vetavit  (Pers.). 

DEPONENTS   IN  -irl. 

994.  There  are  many  deponents  in  -Sri,  with  the  perfect  participle 
in  -itaa:  as, 
hortor,  export  hortlri  hortStua 

For  the  primitive  f  &rf ,  speaJk,  and  compounds,  see  the  dictionary, 
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(2.)     VERBS   IN    -gre. 

(A.)    PERFECT  STEM   WITHOUT  A  SUFFIX. 

99^.  ^i.)  The  followin;;  verbs  in  -«re  have  a  reduplicated  perfect 
stem  {859),  and  the  perfect  participle,  when  used,  in  -bus  (912): 
mordeS,  bite  mordSre  momordi  morsus 

The  compound  prae-morde5  has  once  (823)  prae-morsisset  (Flaut.). 
pendeS,  am  hung  pendSre  pependi  

The  compound  pr5-pended  has  the  perfect  participle  pr5-pCnsU8. 
8ponde5,  covenant         spondEre  spopondl  spOnsus 

For  dS-spondi  and  re-spondi,  see  860;  rarely  dS-8popondi  (Plaut.). 
tonde5,  shear  tondCre  -totondi, -tondl  tSnsus 

For  dS-tondunt  ( Varr . ),  see  82 1 .  Perfect  only  in  the  compounds  at-tondi  and 
dC-tondi  (860);  once  dS-totonderat  (Varr.),  and  perhaps  de-totondit  (Enn.). , 

096.  (2tf.)  The  following  verbs  in  -ere  have  a  perfect  stem  con- 
sisting of  a  root  which  ends  in  -v-  and  has  a  long  vowel  (864),  and 
the  perfect  participle,  when  used,  in  -tu»  : 
cave5,  lookout  cavSre  cSvi  cautus 

fave5,  am  friendly  favSre  fivi  

foveO,  wwrw,  cherish      fovSre  fOvI  fOtus 

move5,  move  movSre  mOvI  mStus 

For  short  forms  in  the  perfect  system,  particularly  in  compounds,  see  891. 
voveO,  vow  vovCre  v5vl  v5tus 

997.  (2^.)  Three  verbs  in  -Sre  have  a  perfect  stem  consisting  of  a 
consonant  root  with  a  long  vowel  (864),  and  the  perfect  participle  in 
-SUB  (912): 

6ede5,  sit  sedSre  sSdi  -sessus 

Real  compounds  have  i  for  e  in  the  present  system :  as,  ob-sideO,  &c.  Com- 
pounds with  dis-,  prae,  and  re-  have  no  perfect  participle. 

strideO,  grate  stridSre  stridi  

Often  with  a  present  system  in  -ere  (821 ). 
video,  see  vidCre  vidi  >dsus 

998.  (3.)  The  following  verbs  in  -Sre  have  a  perfect  stem  ending 
in  two  consonants  (866),  and  the  perfect  participle,  when  used,  in 
-BOB  (912) : 

ferveO,  boil  fervEre  fcrvi,  ferbui       

Sometimes  with  forms  in  -ere  (821)  in  verse.    The  perfect  system  is  rare. 
prande5,  lunch  prandEre  prandi  prSnsus 

(B.)    PERFECT  STEM   IN   -a-,  OR  IN  -v-  OR  -u-. 
PERFECT   STEM    IN   -S-. 

999.  {la.)  The  following  verbs  in  -Sre  have  the  perfect  stem  in 
-•-  (i^),  and  the  perfect  participle,  when  used,  in  -tuB : 
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auged,  increase 
tn-dulgeO,  am  kind 
IQceO,  beam 

augCre 

in-dulgSre 

lOcCre 

auzi 

in-dulsi 

IQxi 

lilgeo,  mourn 
torques,  twisi 

IQgSre 
torquCre 

mzi 
torsi 

aucttts 


tortus 


lOOO.  (i^.)  The  following  verbs  in  -6re  have  the  perfect  stem  in 
-•-  (868),  and  the  perfect  participle,  when  used,  in  -sua  (912)  : 

alge5,  feel  cold  algSre  alsl  

SrdeQ,  blaze  SrdSre  Srsi  

c5-iuve5,Triif><rn^^//Mic9-xdv8re  cO-nlzI,  c5-nlvi 

The  perfecU  cO-nizi  (Ttirp.),  cO-xdvi  (Crass.),  occur  once  each. 
fulgeO,^aM  fulgSre  fulsi  


Forms  of  the  present  in  -ere  (821 )  occur  in  verse :  fulgit  (Pomp.,  Lucil., 
Lucr.),  fulgere  (Pac.,  Ace,  LudK,  Lucr.,  Verg.) ;  ef-fulgere  (Verg.,  Claud.). 

haereO,  stick                 haerire               haesi  

iube5,  order                   iub€re                 iflssi  illtant 

In  old  Latin,  iovbeo,  &c.,  iovsi,  ivsi,  &c.  (inscrr.). 

mane5,  stay                  manCre               mSnsI  mSnsum 

mulceQ,  stroke               mulcCre               mulsl  mulsus  adjective 
Perfect  participle  per-mulaus  rare  (Comif.,  Varr.). 

mulgeO,  milk               muIgCre              mulsl  mulsus  once 

rfdeO,  laugh                  lidCre                  lisl  -risus 

snSdeO,  advise               suSdCre               suSal  suSsus 

tergea,  wi^e                 tergCre               tersi  tersus 

For  forms  in  -ere  in  the  present,  as  tergit,  &c.  (Varr.,  Prop.,  Stat.,  Col.), 
seeS2i. 

turgeO,  am  swelling       turgCre                 tursi  once  

Of  the  perfect  system,  turserat  (Enn.). 

nrgcOf/«**                  urgfre                ursi  


PERFECT  STEM  IN   -v-  OR  -u-. 
PERFECT  STEM   IN  -V-. 

XOOI.  (i/i.)  The  following  verbs  in  -Sra  have  the  perfect  stem  in 
-▼-  (869),  and  the  perfect  participle  in  -tua,  both  preceded  by  a  long 
-6-  of  the  root : 

d8-le0,  wf>tf  out  de-18re  dC-lCvi  de-18tut 

fle5,  wee/  flSre  fiCvi  flCtus 

neO»  s/in  n€re  nCvi  

For  neant  (Tib.),  see  837. 

'pl^tjill  -plire  -pl€vi  -plitus 


6  x6x 
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1002.  (i^.)  The  following  verb  m  -«re  has  the  perfect  stem  in  -v- 
(869),  preceded  by  long  -I-,  and  the  perfect  participle  in  -toB,  preceded 
by  short  -i-  of  the  root : 

cieO,  set  a  going  ciSre  civi  citus 

Somewhat  defective;  also  with  a  form  in  -ire  (821).  For  the  perfect  participle 
of  compounds,  see  919. 

ZO03.  (i^.)  The  following  verb  in  -fire  has  the  perfect  stem  in  -v- 
(869),  and  the  perfect  participle  in  -itas  (910)  : 
ab-ole5,  destroy  ab-olCre  ab-ol€vi  ab-olitus 

PERFECT  STEM   IN  .U-. 

Z004.  (2a.)  Most  verbs  in  -Sre  have  the  perfect  stem  in  -u- 
(874),  and  the  perfect  participle,  when  used,  in  -tus,  which  is 
usually  preceded  by  a  short  i  (910) :  as, 

doceO, /^a^//  docCre  docul  doctus 

babeO,  have  babCre  habui  habitus 


So  also  po8t-habe0 ;  other  compounds  have  i  for  a  :  as,  pro-hibe5,  pro- 
hibSre,  pro-hibui,  pro-hibitus;  twice  contracted,  prSbet,  pr5beat  (Lucr.). 
Compounds  with  dC  and  prae  are  regularly  contracted,  aCbeO,  praebe5,  &c. :  but 
in  Plautus  once  de-hibuisti,  and  regularly  prae-bibe5,  &c.,  throughout. 

mereS,  earn  merSre  menii  meritua 

Often  deponent  (800) :  merger,  merCri,  meritus. 

misceS,  mix  miscCre  miscul  mlxtus,  mistus 

The  present  stem  is  an  extension  of  the  suffix  -8C0|«.  (834) ;  -sc-  of  the  present 
runs  over  into  the  perfect. 

moneO,  advise  monSre  monul  monitus 

^\z.Zt^^  am  pleasing         placSre  placul  placitua 

So  the  compounds  com-placeO  and  per-place5;  dis-pliceS  has  i  for  a 
throughout 

\9s:t6f  held  my  tongue      tacCre  tacui  tacitus  adjective 

The  compound  re-tice5  has  i  for  a  and  no  perfect  participle. 

X^n^^fhold  tenSre  tenui  -tentus 

Compounds  have  i  for  e  in  the  present  and  perfect :  as,  d8-tine5,  dC-tinui, 
dC-tentus. 

terreO,  scare  terrSre  terrul  territus 

torreO,  roast  torrCre  torrui  tostus 

1005.  (2^*)  '^^^  following  verb  in  -ere  has  the  perfect  stem  in  -u- 
(874},  and  the  perfect  participle  in  -ana  (912)  : 

C^Ti^^^y  county  rate  cSnaCre  cSnsui  cSnsus 
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zoo6.  (3.)  The  following  verbs  in  -Sre  have  the  perfect  stem 
in  -u-  (874),  and  no  perfect  participle  (907)  : 

arced,  check  arcCre  arcui  

The  compoands  co-erce5  and  ez-erceO  have  e  f or  a,  and  perfect  participles 
co-ercitus  and  ez-ercitus. 


caled,  am^  warm 
canded,  gUrw  white 
cared,  have  not 
doled,  ache 
e|^e5,  need 


calSre 

candCre 

carCre 

dolire 

egire 


calui 

candul 

carui 

dolui 

egui 


-y  has  i  for  e* 


The  compound  ind-igeO,  ind^igCre,  ind-igui,  — 
"^^rDXik^y  stick  out  C-minCre  S-minui 

flOrSre 

horrSre 

iaclre 

latere 

liclre 

liquSre 

madSre 

nitire 

nocire 

ollre 
For  forms  in  -ere  in  the  present  system,  see  8ai. 

palled,  look  pate  pallCre  pallui  •  

pSTC6,vfaiioHUtmohedieMip^^ic  pSnil  

pate5,  am  open  patCre  patui  

riged,  am  stiff  rigire  rigul  

zile^,amsUent  silCre  silul  

sorbed,  suck  up  sorbSre  sorbui  

The  perfect  system  of  the  simple  verb  is  rare:  sorbuit, sorbuerint  (Plin.) ;  also 
(823)  sorpsit  (Val.  Max.) ;  ab-BOTbe6  and  ez-sorbed  have  -sorbui ;  but  ab- 
sorpsi  (Plin.)i  ez-aorpsl  (Luc). 


fldred,  hloom 
horred,  bristle  up 
faced,  lie 
lateH.liehid 
liced,  OM  rated 
Ilqaed,  am  melted 
maded,  am  soaked 
cited,  slune 
noced,  am  hurtful 
oled,  smell 


fldrui 

homii 

iacul 

latui 

licul 

licui 

madul 

nitui 

nocul 

olul 


Studed,  am  eager 

studCre 

studul 

Stuped,  am  dazed 

stupEre 

stupui 

timed, /rar 

timCre 

timui 

valed,  am  strong 

valCre 

valai 

"^^t^,  feel  strong 

▼igere 

vigul 

X0G7.  For  auded,  gauded,  and  soled,  see  801 ;  for  lubet  or  libet,  licet, 
miseret,  oportet,  paenitet,  piget,  pudet,  taedet,  see  815  and  816. 

DEPONENTS  IN  -«ri. 

xoo8.  (la.)  The  foUowiDg  deponent  in  -dri  has  the  perfect  parti- 
ciple in  -tns : 

reor,  reckon,  think  rir!  ratus 
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zoog.  (i^.)  The  following  deponents  in  -Sri  have  the  perfect 
participle  in  -tns,  which-  is  preceded  by  a  short  i  (910) : 
liceor,  bid  licirl  licitus 

.  misereor,  pity  naiserEri  mieeritus 

Perfect  participle  also  misertus  (Val.  Max.,  Sen,,  Curt.)*  Active  forms  are: 
miserCte,  miserCrent  (Enn.)}  miserefis  (Ter.),  miseret  (Lucr.),  xniserent 
(Val.  Fl.).    Passive  forms  are  sometimes  used  impersonally  (724):  as,  miserStur,  &c 

tueor,  look  tOy  protect  tuf  ri  tuitus  late 

Forms  in  -i  also  occur  in  verse  (8ai).    As  perfect  participle,  generally  tfitStus. 

vereor,  am  awed  at  verCri  veritus 

XOIO.  (2.)  One  deponent  in  -Sri  has  the  perfect  participle  in 
(912): 
fateor,  confess  fatSri  fassus 

Compounds  have  i  and  e  for  a :  as,  cOn-fiteor,  c5n-fes8UB. 


(3.)     VERBS    IN   -ire. 
(A.)    PERFECT  STEM   WITHOUT  A  SUFFIX. 

1011.  {la,)  The  following  verb  in  -Ire  has  a  reduplicated  perfect 
stem  (861),  and  the  perfect  participle  in  -tus: 

re-peri5,/ff</  rcrpcrlre  rc-ppcri  re-pertus 

1012.  (i^.)  The  following  verb  in  -Ire  has  no  reduplication  in  the 
perfect  stem,  and  the  perfect  participle  in  -tna : 
coin-peri5,^n^tf«/       com-perire         cpm-perl  com-pertus 

As  deponent:  com-periar  (Ten),  com-perior  (Sail.,  Tac.). 

1013.  (2.)  The  following  verb  in  -Ire  has  a  perfect  stem  con- 
sisting of  a  consonant  root  with  a  long  vowel  (862),  and  the  perfect 
participle  in  -tus :  . 

veniS,  come  venire  vCni  ventum,  -ventus 

For  C-venunt,  C-venat,  C-venant,  ad-venat,  per-venat,  see  822. 

(B.)    PERFECT  STEM   IN   -s-,  OR  IN  -v-  OR  -U-. 
PERFECT  STEM    IN   -S-. 

1014.  (I.)  The  following  verbs  in  -Ire  have  the  perfect  stem  in  -•• 
(868),  and  the  perfect  participle  in  -toa: 

farciS,  stttf  farcire  farsi  fartus 

.Compounds  have  usually  e  for  a  throughout. 

fulciS,  prop  fulcire  fulsi  fultus 

hauriS,  drain  haurire  hausi  haustus 

A  perfect  subjunctive  haurierint  is  quoted  from  Varro  (823). 
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IOI5-I020.]     The  Verb:  List  of  Verbs. 


saepiO,  hedge  in  saepire  saepsi  saeptus 

sanciO,  halUrw  sancire  sanzi  sSnctus  adjective 

Perfect  participle  rarely  sancltus  (Lucr.,  Liv.).  A  pluperfect  sancierat  is 
quoted  from  Pomponius  Secundus  (823). 

sarciO,  patch  sarcire  sarsi  sartus 

vincid,  bind  '        vincire  vinzi  vinctus 

1015.  (2.)  The  following  verb  in  -Ire  has  the  perfect  stem  in  -»- 
(868),  and  the  perfect  participle  in  -sua  (912) : 
tentiO, /!^/  sentire  aCnsi  aCnsus 

The  compound  with  ad  is  generally  deponent  (800). 

PERFECT  STEM    IN   -V-. 

ZO16.  (i^i-)  The  following  verb  in  -Ire  has  the  perfect  stem  in  -▼- 
(869),  and  the  perfect  participle  in  -tus,  both  preceded  by  a  long  I  of 
the  root : 
8ci0,  knctj  scire  acivi  scltas 

1017.  (i^.)  The  following  verb  in  -Ire  has  the  perfect  stem  in  -v- 
(869) «  and  the  perfect  participle  in  -tns : 

sepeliO,  bury  sepeUre  sepellvi  aepultus 

1018.  (ir.)  Most  verbs  in  -ire  have  the  perfect  stem  in  -v- 
(869),  and  the  perfect  participle  in  -tus,  both  preceded  by  a 
form  of  the  present  stem  in  long  -i-  :  as, 

audid,  hear  audire  audivi  au(Utus 

PERFECT  STEM   IN   -U-. 

1019.  (2.)  The  following  verbs  in  -Ire  have  the  perfect  stem  in 
-u-  (874),  and  the  perfect  participle,  when  used,  in  -tna : 

am-ici5,  don  am-icire  am-icui  am-ictus 

Perfect  rare:  once  am-icu!  (Brut.),  once  am-ixi  (Varr.). 
ap-eriO,  open  ap-erire  ap-erui  ap-ertu8 

op-eri5,  caver  over         op-erire  op-erui  op-ertus 

8ali5,  Uap  sallre  salui  

Compounds  have  i  for  a  throughout:  as,  in-sili5.  A  perfect  system  in  -v- 
(8^3,  893),  as  ez-ailivi,  ocairs  in  late  writers  (Col.,  Sen.,  Plin.,  &c.). 

DEPONENTS   IN  -iri. 

Z020.  (i/i.)  The  following  deponents  in  -W  have  the  perfect  par- 
ticiple in  -tus: 

ez-perior,  try  ez-perirl  ez-pertus 

op-perior,  wait  for  op-periri  op-pertus 

Perfect  participle  once  op-peritus  (Plaut). 
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I02I-I022.]  Words:  Inflection. 

1021.  (i^.)  The  followiog  deponents  in  -Itl  have  the  perfect  par- 
ticiple in  -Itns: 

blandior,  am  agreeable  blandiii  blandltus 

largior,  shcwer  largiri  largitus 

mentior,  tell  lies  mentiri  .  mentitus 

xnSlior,  work  hard  mOlirl  mSlitus 

partior,  share  partiri  partitus 

sortior,  draw  lots  softiii  sortitus 

1022.  (2.)  The  following  deponents  in  -Itl  have  the  perfect  par- 
ticiple in  -SOB  (912): 

metier,  measure  mftiri  mCnsas 

ordior,  begin  ordiri  orsus 
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PART  SECOND  ^  SENTENCES 


The  Simple  Sentence  and  its  Parts. 

1023.  A  Sentence  is  a  thought  expressed  by  means  of  a 
verb.  The  Subject  is  that  which  is  spoken  of.  The  Predicate 
is  that  which  is  said  of  the  subject. 

1024.  A  Simple  Sentence  is  one  which  has 
only   one  subject   and   one   predicate. 

Thus,  Rhodanus  lluit,  tfu  Rhone fimsy  is  a  simple  sentence :  the  subject 
!8  Rhodanas  and  the  preoUcate  is  fluit. 

1035.  The  sentence  may  be  tUciaratwe,  stating  a  fact,  exclamatory ^  crying 
oat  about  something,  iftterrogative,  asking  a  question,  or  imperative^  giving  a 
command. 

The  Subject. 

xoa6.  The  subject  is  a  substantive,  or  any  word  or  words 
having  the  value  of  a  substantive. 

1027.  The  subject  of  a  verb  is  in  the  nominative 
case. 

1028.  The  subject  may  be  expressed,  or  may  be  merely  indicated 
by  the  person  ending. 

1029.  (i.)  With  the  first  or  the  second  person,  the  subject  is  expressed 
by  a  personal  pronoun  (ego  tQ,  n5s  vOs)  only  when  somewhat  emphatic,  or 
in  an  indignant  question.  Otherwise  the  verb  of  the  first  or  second  person 
is  not  attended  by  a  personal  pronoun :  as,  eram,  /  wasy  er9s,  thou  wert, 

IQ30.  The  subject  is  reguhrly  omitted  when  it  is  general  and  indefinite^  in  the 
first  person  phiral;  as,  intellegimus,  we  understand ;  and  second  person  singular, 
as :  putSrCs,  you^  or  anybody  would  have  thought. 

103 1.  The  subject  of  the  first  or  second  person  is  sometimes  a  substantive,  con-  • 
trary  to  the  English  idiom  :  as,  Hannibal  pet5  pScem,  /  Hannibal  am  suing  for 
peeue,    pars  spectStSrum  scis,  apart  of  you  spectators  knows.    exoriSre  ali- 
qais  nostrfs  ez  ossibus  Qltor,/r0m  out  our  tones  mayst  some  avenger  spring, 
trecenti  conitlrSvimus,  three  hundred  of  us  have  sworn  an  oath  together, 
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103a.  (2.)  With  the  third  person  the  subject  is  regularly  expressed, 
unless  the  general  'he  she  it/  or  'they'  implied  in  the  person  ending  is 
definite  enough. 

1033.  The  third  person  plural  often  refers  to  people  in  general,  particularly  of 
verl»  roeanin<r  say^  name  or  call^  think^  and,  with  volgS  added,  of  other  verbs  also : 
as,  f erunt,  they  say^  people  say,  or  i/u  world  says.  The  singular  verb  inquit,  is 
rarely  used  in  the  sense  ot  says  somebody,  it  will  be  saidy  or  quotha. 

1034.  Some  verbs  have  no  subject  at  all  in  the  third  person  singular; 
these  are  called  Impersonal.  Such  are  :  a  few  verbs  expressing  '  operations 
of  nature,'  five  verbs  of  *  mental  distress,*  and  any  verb  used  to  denote 
merely  the  occurrence  of  action,  without  reference  to  any  doer :  as, 

(a.)  Idcet,  it  is  lights  Idclscit,  it  is  getting  light:  pluit,  it  raitts,  fulget, 
it  lightens,  tonat,  it  thunders,  {b.)  miseret,  it  moves  to  pity,  paenitet,  //  re^ 
pents,  piget,  it  grieves,  pudet,  it  puts  to  shame,  taedet,  it  hires,  {c.)  bene 
erat,  tt  went  well;  pQgnStur,  there  is  fighting,  pQgnStum  est,  there  was 
fighting.    See  also  816. 

The  Predicate. 

XO35.  '^^^  predicate  is  either  a  verb  alone,  or  a  verb  of  indeter- 
minate meaning  with  a  predicate  nominative  added  to  complete  the 
sense. 

Verbs  of  indeterminate  meaning  are  such  as  mean  am  (something),  become, 
remain,  seem,  am  thought,  am  called  or  named,  am  chosett. 

1036.  The  verb  is  sometimes  omitted,  when  it  is  easily  understood.  So 
particularly  such  everyday  verbs  as  mean  am,  do,  say,  come,  and  go,  in  proverbs 
and  maxims,  in  short  questions,  and  in  emphatic  or  lively  assertion  or  de- 
scription: as, 

quod  homines,  tot  sententiae,  sc.  sunt,  as  many  men,  so  many  minds, 
omnia  praeclSra  r9ra,  sc.  sunt,  all  tluifs  very  fair  is  rare,  mortuus  CQ« 
mis,  sc.  est,  he  died  at  Cumae.  bene  mihl,  sc.  sit,  be  it  well  with  me,  i.  e.  a 
health  to  me.    haec  hSctenus,  sc  dicam,  thus  much  only,  or  no  more  of  this. 

'   Enlargement  of  the  Simple  Sentence. 

XO37.  The  parts  of  the  simple  sentence  may  be  enlarged  by  addi- 
tions. The  commonest  enlargements  of  the  subject  and  of  the  predi- 
cate are  the  following. 

1038.  I.  The  subject  may  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
attributes,  appositives,  or  objects. 

1039.  (i.)  An  Attribute  is  an  essential  addition  to  a  substan- 
tive, uniting  with  it  as  one  idea.     The  attribute  may  be  : 

1040.  {a.)  Genitive  of  a  substantive  of  different  meaning,  denoting  the 
agent,  possessor,  or  the  like :  as,  metus  hostium,  fear  of  the  enemy,  \.  e. 
which  they  feel,    hostium  castra,  camp  of  the  enemy. 

104Z.  {b.)  Genitive  or  ablative  of  a  substantive  with  an  adjective  in 
agreement :  as,  puer  sCdecim  ann5rum,  a  boy  of  sixteen  years  ;  bovSs  mirS 
specie,  kine  of  wondrous  beauty. 
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Parts  of  the  Sentence.     [1042-1052. 


2042.  (r.)  A  noun  in  the  same  case,  either  an  adjective  or  participle,  or 
else  a  substantive  osed  adjectively:  as,  pQgna  CannSnsis,  the  battle  oj 
Cannae ;  civitatSs  victae,  the  conquered  communities ;  victor  RSmulus 
rEx,  victorious  king  Romulus. 

Z043.  {d.)  A  substantive  in  the  accusative  or  ablative  with  a  prepositions 
as,  pQgna  ad  CannSs,  the  battle  near  Cannae,  vir  sine  metQ,  a  man  toithout 
fear  (1427). 

1044.  An  attribute  is  rarely  attached  immediately  to  a  proper  name :  as,  fortem 
QySn,  Gyas  the  brave.  Q.  LQcSnius,  Siusdem  Qrdinit,  Lucanius^  of  the  same 
rank.    It  is  much  oftener  attached  to  a  general   word  in  apposition  with  the  proper 

?:  as,  vir  cl3rissimus,  M.  Crassus,  the  illustrious  Crassus. 


1045.  (2-)  An  Appositive  is  a  separate  substantive  added  as  an 
explanation  to  another  substantive,  and  in  the  same  case,  but  not  like 
the  attribute  uniting  with  it  as  one  idea :  as, 

avltum  malum,  rCgni  cupidS,  the  ancestral  curse,  ambition  for  a  crown. 
Hamilcar,  Mars  alter,  Hamilcar,  a  second  Mars.  ComElia,  mSter  Grac- 
chSrum,  Cornelia,  mother  of  the  Gracchi.  Teutomatus,  OUivicSnis  filius, 
rlx  Nitiobrogum,  Teutomatus,  the  son  of  Ollivico,  the  king  of  the  Nitiobroges. 

2046.  (3.)  The  Object  of  a  substantive  is  another  substantive 
of  different  meaning  in  the  genitive,  denoting  that  on  which  action  is 
exerted:  as, 

metus  hostium,y^/zr  of  the  enemy ^  i.  e.  which  is  felt  towards  them.  v€n- 
ditiO  hoii^TMrnf  sale  of  t/ie  goods. 

1047.  A  substantive  in  any  case  may  be  modified  like  the  subject. 

1048.  II.  The  predicate  may  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
accusatives,  datives,  predicate  nouns,  or  adverbial  adjuncts. 

1049.  (I.)  The  Accusative  denotes  the  object  of  the  verb;  also 
extent,  duration,  and  aim  of  motion.     See  11 24. 

1050.  (2.)  The  Dative  denotes  that  for  or  to  which  something  is 
or  IS  done.    See  11 75. 

ZO51.  (3.)  A  predicate  noun,  either  substantive  or  adjective,  de- 
noting *  office,  time,  age,  order,  condition,'  or  the  like,  is  often  added  to 
other  verbs  besides  those  of  indeterminate  meaning  (1035) :  as, 

IQnius  aedem  dictStor  dSdicSvit,  Junius  dedicated  a  tanple  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  dictator,  not  Junius  the  dictator.  Iitter3s  OraecSs  senex  didici,  / 
learned  Greek  when  I  was  an  old  man,  princeps  in  proelium  ibat,  Qltimus 
ezcidCbat,  he  was  always  the  first  to  go  into  battle,  the  last  to  come  out.  For 
the  predicative  dative  of  the  substantive,  see  1219. 

X052.  In  like  manner  a  noun  may  be  added  as  a  predicate  in  agreement  \ 
with  a  substantive  in  any  oblique  case  :  as, 

sC  incolumSs  recipitmt,  they  come  back  safe,  ante  m6  cOnsulem,  be* 
fore  my  consulship.  DolSbellS  hoste  dCcrCtS,  Dolabella  having  been  voted  an 
enemy.    n9t{ir9  duce,  with  nature  as  a  guide. 
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XO53.  (4.)  An  Adverbial  Adjunct  is  either  an  oblique  case  of 
a  noun,  often  with  a  preposition,  or  an  adverb  denoting  *  place,  time, 
extent,  degree,  manner,  cause,'  or  *  circumstances '  generally :  as, 

silentiS  proficiscitur,  ke  marches  in  siUtue,  in  e5  flQmine  pSns  erat, 
ever  that  river  there  was  a  bridge. 

X054.  A  predicate  substantive  may  be  modified  like  the  subject.  An  adjective, 
either  of  the  subject  or  of  the  predicate,  may  be  modified  by  an  oblique  case  or  by  an 
adverb. 

Combination  of  Sentences. 

1055.  Simple  sentences  may  be  combined  in  two  differ- 
ent ways.  The  added  sentence  may  be  I.  Coordinate;  or 
II.  Subordinate. 

Thus,  in  he  died  and  we  livedo  the  two  sentences  are  coordinate,  that  is, 
of  ec^ual  rank.  But  in  he  died  that  we  might  Irve^  the  sentence  beginning  with 
that  IS  subordinate.  In  either  combination  the  separate  sentences  are  often 
called  Clauses  or  Members^  in  contradistinction  to  the  more  comprehensive 
sentence  of  which  they  are  parts. 


I.    THE   COMPOUND   SENTENCE. 

1056.  A  Compound  Sentence  is  one  which  con- 
sists of  two  or  more  coordinate  simple  sentences: 
as, 

ta  mC  am9s,  ego  tC  am5,  PI.  Most.  305,  thou  art  in  love  with  me,  Pm 
in  lave  with  thee,  noz  erat  et  cael5  fulgCbat  Itina  serCnS  inter  xninOra 
sidera,  H.  Epod.  15,  i,  *twas  nighty  and  in  a  cloudless  sky,  bright  rode  the  moon 
amid  the  lesser  lights.  S  tS  pet6,  mS  dIfendSs,  Fam.  15,  8,  /  ask  it  of  you, 
protect  me. 

1057.  A  compound  sentence  is  usually  abridged  when  the  members 
have  parts  in  common:  as, 

valebant  precCs  et  lacrimae,  Mil.  34,  prayers  and  tears  had  weight, 
compound  subject,  for  valebant  precis  et  valebant  lacrimae.  rogat 
Oratque  tC,  RA.  144,  he  begs  and  entreats  you,  compound  predicate,  for 
rogat  tS  Sratque  tC.  anna  virumque  can5,  V.  1,1,  arms  and  the  man 
I  sing,  compound  object,  for  arma  can5  virumque  canO.  diQ  atque 
Scriter  pQgnStum  est,  i,  26,  i,  there  was  long  and  sharp  fighting,  for  diu 
pQgnSLtum  est  atque  Scriter  pOgnStum  est. 


II.    THE   COMPLEX  SENTENCE. 

1058.    A  Complex  Sentence  is  one  which  con- 
sists of  a  main  and  a  subordinate  sentence :  as, 
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centuridnSs  praemittit  (main  sentence),  qui  locum  idSneum  castris 
delig^ant  (subordinate  sentence),  2,  17,  i,  he  sends  some  officers  ahead  to  select 
a  suitable  spot  for  the  camp,  nunc  scio  (main  sentence),  quid  sit  Amor 
(subordinate  sentence),  V.  E.  8,  43,  fiow,  new  I  knono  what  Eros  is.  S  tE 
pet5  (main  sentence),  ut  mS  dCfendSs  (subordinate  sentence), /'^jsw.  15,7, 
/  tuk  it  of  you  that  you  protect  me. 

1059.  Several  sentences  are  often  subordinate  to  one  and  the  same 
main  sentence,  and  subordinate  sentences  may  in  tlieir  turn  be  main 
sentences  to  other  subordinate  sentences. 

Thus,  in  the  following  sentence  b  is  subordinate  to  A^  and  c  to  Ab: 
(r.)  quZUis  esset  nStiira  mSntis,  (b.)  qui  cdgndscerent,  (A,)  misit,  i, 
21,  i^ke  sent  some  people  to  see  what  the  character  of  the  hill  7oas. 

Z060.  Subordinate  sentences  may  be  coordinated  with  each  other, 
as  well  as  main  sentences. 

Thus,  in  the  following  sentence,  b  and  b  are  both  subordinate  to  A,  but 
coordinate  with  each  other:  {A.)  his  rSbus  fiSbat,  (b.)  ut  et  minus  19tC 
▼agirentur  (b.)  et  minus  facile  linitimis  bellum  inferre  possent,  i,  2, 4, 
so  it  came  to  pass  thaty  in  the  first  place^  they  did  not  roam  round  much^  and 
secondly^  they  could  not  so  easily  make  aggressive  war  on  their  neighbours. 

lo6l.  A  subordinate  sentence  introductory  in  thought  to  the  main 
sentence,  though  not  necessarily  first  in  the  order  ol  the  words,  is 
called  a  Protasis;  the  main  sentence  which  completes  the  thought  is 
called  an  Apodosis :  as, 

quom  vidSbis  (protasis),  tum  sciCs  (apodosis),  PI.  B.  145,  when  thou 
see'' st^  then  thouHt  know,  ut  simentem  ficeris  (protasis), ita  metSs  (apo- 
dosis), DO.  2,  261,  as  a  man  soweth,  so  shall  he  reap,  si  sunt  di  (protasis), 
benefici  in  hominCs  stmt  (apodosis),  Div,  2,  104,  if  there  are  gods ^  they  are 
kind  to  men. 


AGREEMENT.  t 

(A.)    OF  THE  VERB. 

X062.  A  verb  agrees  with  its  subject  in  number 
and  person:  as, 

praedia  mea  tti  possidCs,  ego  ali€nS  misericordiS  viv5,  RA.  14$,  you, 
sir,  hold  my  estates,  it  is  by  the  compassion  of  other  people  that  I  am  supported. 
Rhodanus  fluit,  i,  6,  2,  the  Rhone  flowt.  nSs,  n5s,  dicO  apertC,  cOnsulCs 
dSsumus,  C.  I,  3,  //  is  ourselves,  yes,  ourselves,  I  will  speak  without  reserve^ 
the  consuls,  who  fail  in  our  duty.  v5s  vdbis  cSnsulite,  7,  50,  4,  doyott  look 
out  for  yourselves     diffQgSre  nivCs,  H.  4,  7,  i,  scattered  and  gone  are  snows. 
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1063.  With  a  compound  subject^  two  constructions  are  ad- 
missible^  as  follows. 

X064.  (i.)  With  two  or  more  singular  subjects^  the  verb  is 
often  in  the  plural :  as^ 

{a.)  Without  connectives:  persons:  ilsdem  ferl  temporibus  fuSrnnt 
C.  Cotta,  P.  Sulpicius,  Q.  Varius,  Cn.  PompOnius,  Br.  182,  in  about  the 
same  times  lived  Cotta,  Sulpicius^  VariuSf  and  Pomponins.  Things:  fid  is 
RSmSna,  itlstitia  imperStSris  in  ford  et  cQrifi  celebrantur,  L.  5,  27,  1 1, 
the  chivalrous  principle  of  Rotne  and  the  square  dealing  of  her  captain  are 
trumpeted  in  market  plcue  and  council  hall,  (b,)  With  atque,  et,  or  -que: 
persons :  ex  his  Cotta  et  Sulpicius  facile  primSs  tulSrunt,  Br.  182,  of 
these  Cotta  and  Sulpicius  indisputably  bore  the  palm.  Things  :  nox  et  amor 
vinumque  nihil  moderSbile  suSdent,  O.  Am.  i,  6^  59,  darkness  and  lave 
and  wine  to  nothing  gavenuMe  tempt,  cum  senStus  populusque  R5mS- 
nu8  pficeni  comprobSverint,  L.  37,  45,  14,  when  the  senate  and  the  feople  of 
Rome  sanction  peace,  {c.)  With  et  ...  et:  persons:  et  Q.  Mlzimus  ct 
L.  Paullus  ils  temporibus  fuSrunt,  Fam.  4, 6,  i,  both  Maximus  and  Faullus 
lived  in  such  times.  Things :  utr5sque  et  laudis  cupiditls  et  timer  ignO- 
miniae  excit9bant,  7,  80,  5,  both  of  these  eagerness  for  ^ory  in  the  first  place 
atui  secondly  fear  of  disgrtue  spurred  on. 

1065.  The  plural  is  sometimes  demanded  by  the  meaning  of  the  verb :  as,  ills  et 
inifiria  nStfkrfi  diitidicantur,  Leg.  i,  44,  right  atut  wrong  are  naturally  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other. 

X066.  (2.)  Often,  however,  with  two  or  more  singular  sub- 
jects, the  verb  is  put  in  the  singular :  as, 

(a.)  Without  connectives:  persons:  turn  QorgiSs,  Thrassrmachus, 
Prodicus,  HippiSs  in  m9gn5  honSre  fuit,  Br.  30,  at  that  time  Gorgias^ 
ThrasymachuSt  Prodicus^  and  Hippias  were  in  high  renown.  Things:  per- 
suSsit  nox,  amor,  vinum,  adulCscentia,  T.  Ad.  470,  the  witchery  was  night, 
flirtation^  wine^  and  youth,  (b.)  With  atque,  et,  or  -que:  persons:  cQr 
LysiSs  et  HyperidSs  am9tur  ?  Br.  68,  why  is  a  Lysias  and  a  Hyperides 
idolized?  Things:  Gall5s  S  Belgis  Matrona  et  SEquana  dividit,  i,  2,  i, 
the  Matrona  and  Sequana  cut  off  the  Gauls  from  the  Belgians,  senfitus 
populusque  RSmanus  voluit,  L.  21,  40.  "^^  senate  and  people  of  Rome  or 
dained.  \c.)  With  et  .  .  .  et :  persons  :  iUam  ratiSnem  et  PompCius  et 
Flaccus  secCLtus  est,  Place.  32,  that  rtde  both  Pompey  and  Placcus  followed. 
Things :  tfilis  senStOrum  et  dignitSs  et  multitQd5  fuit.  Ph.  13,  13,  both  the 
position  and  number  of  the  senators  was  such. 

Z067.  With  two  or  more  singular  subjects  denoting  things,  and  making 
a  compound  idea,  a  singular  verb  is  very  common,  agreeing  either  with  the 
subjects  taken  as  a  unit,  or  with  the  nearest  *.  as, 

(a.)  cum  tempus  necessitlsque  postulat,  dCcertandum  manO  est, 
Off.  1,81,  when  the  emergency  requires^  we  must  fight  it  out  by  hand,  tanta 
laetitia  ac  grStulStiO  fuit,  L.  10,  26,  4^  so  great  was  the  demonstration  of  joy. 
{b.)  Cingetorigi  principStus  atque  imperium  est  trfiditum,  6,  8,  9,  the 
headship  and  command  was  assigned  to  Cingetorix. 

Z068.  (3.)  With  mixed  subjects,  singular  and  plural,  the  verb  may  like- 
wise be  either  plural  or  singular :  as, 
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(<f.)  vita  mors,  divitiae  paupertSs  omids  hominCs  pemovent,  Off, 
2,  37i  life  And  deaths  riches  and  poverty ^  Ull  much  oh  everybody,  {b.)  quailtd 
in  periculS  et  castra  et  legiOnCs  et  imperfitor  v^rsSff  tur,  2,  26,  5,  in 
what  imminent  peril  camp  and  legions  and  commander  were  iftvohfed.  h5c 
mihl  et  PeripatStici  et  AcadCmia  concedit,  Ac.  2, 113,  this  ^aint  ^oth  Peri- 
patetics and  Academy  grant  me, 

1069.  The  plural  is  sometimes  used  with  a  singular  subject  limited  by  an  ablative 
with  cum,  with:  as,  9yru8  cum  illO  vostro  cSnsusurrant,  T.  Hau.  473, 
Syr  us  and  yon  man  of  yours  are  whispering  together .  Bocchus  cum  peditibus 
postrSmam  R0man5rum  aciem  invl<rant,  S.  /.  loi,  5,  Bocchus  with  the 
infantry  falls  on  the  rereward  line  of  the  Romans.  Cicero  commonly  uses  a  singular 
verb  in  this  combination,  Caesar  has  the  plural  once  only. 

zoya  (4.)  When  the  subjects  are  connected  b^'  nee  .  .  .  neCj  aut,  or 
aut  .  .  .  aut,  the  verb  is  likewise  either  plural  or  singular:  as, 

(a.)  neque  multitadS  hostium  neque  tClSnim  vis  arcCre  impetum 
Cius  viri  potuirunt,  L.  26,  5,  17,  neither  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  nor  the 
shower  of  missiles  could  arrest  the  onslaught  of  that  intrepid  soul,  si  quid 
Sdcratis  aut  Aristippus  fScerint,  Off.  i,  148,  if  a  Socrates  or  an  Aristippus 
had  done  anything,  (b.)  neque  pis  neque  mCns  satis  suom  officium 
facit,  T.  Eu.  729,  nor  foot  nor  mind  its  duty  doth  aright,  si  SScratCs  aut 
AntisthenSs  diceret,  TD.  5,  26,  if  a  Socrates  or  an  Antisthenes  should  say  ii. 

107 1.  Collectives  have  usually  a  singular  verb.  But  the  plural  is 
sometimes  used,  especially  when  the  subject  is  separated  from  its  verb, 
or  is  to  be  supplied  from  a  preceding  clause :  as, 

cum  tanta  multitddS  lapidEs  conicerent,  2,  6,  3,  when  such  a  throng 
were  throwing  stones,  is  civititi  persuSsit,  ut  dC  llnibus  suis  exirent, 
I,  2, 1,  this  person  succeeded  in  inducing  the  community  to  leave  their  territory. 

1072.  The  verb  sometimes  agrees  with  an  appositive  explaining 
the  suDJect,  or  with  a  substantive  in  the  predicate :  as, 

{a.)  flammae  19tS  fQsae,  certiSris  clfidis  indicium,  prQgredi  longius 
prohibuit,  L.  10,  43,  11,  wide-spread  flames^  sign  of  a  surer  disaster ^  prevented 
afurtfier  advance.  When  urbs,  oppidum,  civitSs,  or  the  like,  is  added  to 
plural  names  of  places,  the  predicate  usually  agrees  with  the  appellative: 
as,  Corioli  oppidum  captum,  L.  2. 33,  9,  Corioli  town  was  taken,  (b,)  aman- 
tium  irae  amSris  integrStiSst,  T.  Andr,  555,  loveri  tiffs  are  love's  renewal. 
summa  omnium  fuSrunt  ad  milia  ccclxviii,  t,  2%  :^  t/te  grand  total  was 
about  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousand.  The  verb  regularly  agrees  with 
the  predicate  substantive  when  the  subject  is  an  infinitive  :  as,  contentum 
suis  rebus  esse  mSzimae  sunt  divitiae.  Par.  ^Xyfor  a  man  to  be  contetit 
with  his  own  estate  is  the  greatest  possible  riches. 

XO73.  The  verb  sometimes  agrees  with  a  substantive  introduced  by  such  words  as 
quam,  quantum,  nisi,  or  praeterquam :  as,  auis  ilium  c5nsulem  nisi 
latrOnSs  putant  ?  Ph.  4,  9,  who  btU  brigands  think  that  man  a  consul?  So  also 
a  predicate  adjective  or  participle:  as,  mih!  n6n  tam  c5pia  quam  modus 
quaerendus  est,  IP,  3,  /  must  aim  not  so  much  at  cotnprehensiveness  as  at 
moderation. 

1074.  A  speaker  in  referring  to  himself  sometimes  uses  the  first  person  plural,  as 
a  more  modest  form  of  expression:  as,  MolOni  dedimus  operam,  Br,  307,  we  at- 
tended Moh*s  instruction^  i.e.  I.  Similarly  n5s  in  all  its  cases  for  ego,  &c.,  and 
noster,  &c.,  for  meus,  &c. 
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107^.  The  singular  imperative  age  is  sometimes  used  in  addressing  more  than 
one,  {larticularly  in  old  Latin :  as,  age  liceminl,  Pi.  St.  aai.  come^feople^  give  a  bid. 
age  igitur  intr5  abite,  PI.  J/G.  928,  come  then  go  in.  Similarly,  cave  dirum- 
pltis,  P\.  Poen,  iijf  mind  you  den^t  break  it  off.    Similarly  ain. 

1076.  If  the  subjects  are  of  difiEerent  persons,  the  first  person  is 
preferred  to  the  second  or  the  third,  and  the  second  to  the  third  :  as, 

s!  ta  et  Tullia,  IQz  nostra,  valStis,  ego  et  suSvissimus  Cicer6  valC- 
mu8,  Fam.  14,  5,  i,  if  you  and  Tullia^  our  sunbeam^  arewell^  darling  Cicero 
attd  I  are  well.  But  sometimes  in  contrasts  the  verb  agrees  with  the  nearest 
person :  as,  quid  indicat  aut  ipse  CornClius  aut  vOs  r  Stdh  54,  what  infor- 
mation does  Cornelius  himself  give ^  or  you  people  f 


(B.)    OF  THE   NOUN. 
(I.)    THE   SUBSTANTIVE. 

1077.  A  substantive  which  explains  another  substan- 
tive referring  to  the  same  thing  is  put  in  the  same  case. 

This  applies  to  the  substantive  used  as  attribute,  appositive,  or  predi- 
cate. The  two  substantives  often  differ  in  gender  or  number,  or  both. 
{a.)  Attribute :  tirOne  ezercitQ,  Fam.  7,  3,  2,  with  a  raw  army.  S  miai9 
ux5re,  Ph.  2,  20,  frotn  an  actress-wife.  mendicGs  hominCs,  PI.  St.  135, 
beggar-men.  oculi  hominis  histri5nis,  DO.  2,  193,  the  eyes  of  an  actor  man. 
nCmini  homini,  PI.  As.  466,  to  no  human  being,  servom  hominem,  T.  Ph. 
292,  a  servant  man.  hominSs  8ic5rio3,  /^A.  8,  professional  bravoes.  {b.)  Ap- 
positive: quid  dicam  d6  tl^6saur5  rCrum  omnium,  memoria?  DO.  i,  18, 
what  shall  I  say  of  that  universal  storehouse^  the  memory?  duo  fulmina 
nostri  imperii.  On.  et  P.  ScipiSnQs,  Balb.  34,  the  two  thufuierbolts  of  our 
realm ^  tlie  Scipios,  Gnaeus  and  Publius.  \c.)  Predicate :  ira  furor  brevis  est, 
H.  i?.  1 ,  2, 62,  wrath  is  a  madness  brief  DolSbellS  hoste  dScrStS,  Fh.  1 1, 16, 
Dolabella  having  been  voted  a  public  enemy.  Some  apparent  exceptions  will 
be  noticed  from  time  to  time  hereafter. 

1078.  Mobile  substantives  take  also  the  gender  and  number  of 
the  masculines  or  feminines  they  explain  :  as, 

stilus  optimus  dicendi  magister,  DO.  i,  iso,  pen  is  the  best  professor  of 
rhetoric,  vita  rdstica  parsimSniae  magistra  est.  Id  A.  75,  country  life  is 
a  teacher  of  thrift.  fluvi6rum  r€x  firidanus,  V.  G.  t,  482,  Eri/anus,  of 
rivers  king,  et  genus  et  fGrmam  rSgina  pecQma  dOnat,  H.  E.  i,  6^  37, 
both  birth  and  shape  the  almighty  dollar  gives,  ut  omittam  ill9s  omnium 
doctrinSrum  inventricSs  AthCnSs,  Z><9.  i^i^^to  say  nothing  of  the  great  origi- 
nator of  all  intellectual  pursuits  ^  Athens. 

Z07Q.  A  substantive  explaining  two  or  more  substantives,  is  put 
in  the  plural :  as, 

foedus  inter  ROmam  I^viniumque  urbCs  renovStum  est,  L.  i,  14,  3, 
the  treaty  between  the  cities  of  Rome  and  Lavinium  loas  renewed.  Cn.  et  P. 
ScipiOnCs,  Balb.  34,  the  Scipios,  Gnaeus  and  Publius. 
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Xo8o.  A  plural  subject,  expressed  or  implied,  is  sometimes  defined 
by  a  singular  word,  which  is  generally  a  collective  or  distributive : 
as, 

ut  amb5  exercitQs  su3s  quisque  abirent  domGs,  L.  2,  7,  i,  so  that  both 
armies  went  bitck  to  their  respective  homes,  uterque  eSrum  ex  castris  exer- 
citum  Cdflcunt,  Caes.  C,  3,  30,  3,  they  bring  their  army  out  of  camp^  each  of 
them,  heus  foris  exite  hQc  adiquis,  PI.  E,  398,  hallo^  you  boysy  come  out 
of  doors  fure,  somebody,  alius  alium  percontftmur,  PI.  St.  370,  we  ctsk  of  one 
another,  cum  accidisset  ut  alter  alterum  vidSrCmus,  Fin,  3,  8,  when  it 
came  to  pass  tfuU  we  each  saw  the  other.  The  verb  sometimes  agrees  with  the 
defining  singular:  as,  quandO  duo  cdnsulCs,  alter  morbS,  alter  ferrS 
periisset,  L.  41,  18,  16,  since  the  two  consuls  had  diedj  one  a  natural  deaths 
the  other  by  the  sword. 

Z081.  A  substantive  in  the  accusative  or  nominative  is  sometimes 
in  apposition  to  a  thought  or  clause  :  as, 

manCis  intentantCs,  causam  discordiae,  Ta.  i,  27,  shaking  their  fists  ^  a 
provocation  to  quarrel,  pars  ingenti  subiCre  feretrS,  triste  ministerium, 
V.  6,  222,  a  part  put  shoulder  to  the  mighty  bier,  a  service  sad,  ncc  HomCrum 
audlG,  qui  GanymCdCn  ab  dis  raptum  ait  propter  formam ;  n5n  idsta 
causa  clir  LSomcdontl  tanta  fierct  iniOria,  TD,  i,  65,  nor  will  I  lend  an 
ear  to  Homer ^  who  asserts  t/iat  Ganymede  was  carried  off  by  the  gods  for  his 
beauty  ;  no  Just  reason  for  doing  Laomedon  such  injustice. 


(2.)    THE  ADJECTIVE. 

1082.  An  adjective,  adjective  pronoun,  or  participle, 
agrees  with  its  substantive  in  number,  gender,  and  case : 
as, 

vir  bonus,  H.  Ep.  i,  16,  40,  agoodman,  bona  uxor,  PI.  MG.  684,  a  good 
wiftt  oleum  bonum,  Cato,  RR.  -^^  good 'oil.  Gallia  est  omnia  divisa  in 
partes  trCs,  l,  i,  l,  Gaul^  including  everything  under  the  name,  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  et  variae  volucrCs  nemora  3via  pervolitantCs  Sera  per  tene- 
rum  liquidis  loca  vScibus  opplent,  Lucr.  2,  \a,^,  and  motley  birds,  in  path- 
less woods  that  flit  through  lither  sky,  fill  space  with  carols  clear. 

1083.  An  adjective  or  participle,  either  attributive  or  predicate,  some- 
times takes  the  number  and  gender  of  the  persons  or  things  implied  in  the 
substantive :  as, 

(a.)  concursus  populi  mirantium  quid  r£i  esset,  L.  i,  ^\,i,  a  gather- 
ing of  the  public,  wondering  what  was  the  matter,  {b.)  pars  subeuntium 
obruti,  pars  c5nflxi,  Ta.  H.  2,  22,  a  part  of  those  who  came  up  were  crushed, 
a  part  were  run  through,  Samnitium  caesi  tria  mllia  ducenti,  L.  10, 
34,  3,  of  the  Samnites  were  slain  three  thousand  two  hundred. 

1084.  (i.)  An  attributive  adjective  referring  to  several  substan- 
tives is  commonly  expressed  with  one  only,  generally  with  the  first  or 
the  last:  as, 
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rCs  erat  multae  operae  et  labOris,  5,  11,  5, 1/  tifas  a  fob  that  required 
much  work  and  trouble,  semper  amfivi  ingenium,  studia,  mGrCs  tuOs, 
O.  33,  /  have  always  admired  your  ability^  your  scholarly  tastes^  and  your 
character.    Iti  lively  style,  the  adjective  is  often  used  with  every  substantive. 

1085.  Two  or  more  attributive  adjectives  in  the  singular  connected  by  a 
conjunction  may  belong  to  a  plural  substantive  :  as» 

circa  portSs  CoUinam  fisquilinamque,  L.  26,  10,  2^  about  the  gates,  the 
Colline  awi  the  Esquilitu,  But  the  substantive  may  also  be  in  the  singular : 
as,  inter  fisquilinam  Collinaxnque  portana,  L.  26,  10,  i,  between  the  Esqui- 
line  and  the  Collifte  gate, 

Z086.  The  combined  idea  of  a  substantive  with  an  attributive  adjective 
may  be  qualified  by  one  or  more  adjectives :  as, 

nSvis  longas  trigintS  vetcrgs,  L.  27,  22,  12,  thirty  old  menopwar, 
privSta  nSvis  oneraria  mSxima,  V,  5.  136,  rt  very  large  private  freighting 
vessel,    fiter  aliSnus  canis,  T.  Ph.  706,  a  strauge  black  dog. 

1087.  (2.)  A  predicate  adjective  or  participle  referring  to  two  or 
more  substantives  is  usually  in  the  plural ;  its  gender  is  determined  as 
follows : 

Z088.  {a.)  If  the  substantives  denote  persons  of  the  same  gender,  that 
gender  is  used ;  if  they  denote  persons  of  different  gender,  the  masculine  is 
used  :  as, 

venCnG  absQmpti  Hannibal  et  PhilopoemEn,  L.  39,  52,  8.  it  was  by 
poison  that  Hannibal  and  Philopoemen  were  taken  off.  quam  pridem  pater 
mih!  et  mSter  mortui  essent,  T.  Eu,  517,  how  long  my  father  and  my 
mother  had  been  dead. 

Z089.  (b,)  If  the  substantives  denote  things,  and  are  of  different  genders, 
the  neuter  plural  is  used;  also  commonly  when  they  are  feminines  denoting 
things:   as, 

mQrus  et  porta  de  cael5  tacta  erant,  L.  32,  29,  i,  the  wall  and  town-gate 
had  been  struck  by  lightning  ira  et  avSritia  impend  potentiSra  erant, 
L.  37,  32,  13,  hot  blood  and  greed  proved  stronger  than  authority. 

logo,  (c.)  If  the  substantives  denote  both  persons  and  things,  either  the 
gender  of  the  substantives  denoting  persons  is  used,  or  the  neuter.  The 
gender  of  the  substantives  denoting  things  is  very  rarely  used  •  as, 

et  rSx  rSgiaque  ciassis  iinS  profecti,  L.  21,  50,  11,  the  king  too  and  the 
king* s  fleet  set  sail  in  his  company,  mimica  inter  sS  liberam  civitSLtem  et 
rSgem,  L.  44.  24,  2,  that  a  free  state  ana  a  monarch  were  irreconcilable  things. 
Dolopas  et  AthamSniam  Sreptas  sibi  querSns,  L.  38,  10,  3,  complaining 
that  the  Dolopians  and  Athamania  were  wrested  from  him, 

1091.  When  the  verb  is  attached  to  the  nearest  only  of  two  or  more  subjects,  a 
predicate  participle  or  adjective  naturally  takes  the  gender  of  that  substantive:  as, 
lb!  Orgetorigts  filia  atque  Onus  E  filiis  captus  est,  x,  26,  3,  there  the 
daughter  of  Orgetorlx  and  one  of  the  sons  too  was  made  prisoner,  ut  brSchia 
atque  umeri  liberi  esse  possent,  7,  56,  4,  so  that  their  arms  and  shoulders 
mtght  be  unhampered. 

Z093.  The  ablative  sing^ular  absente  is  once  used  by  Terence  with  a  plural 
substantive :  absente  ndbis,  T.  Eu.  649,  while  we  were  out. 
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Agreement:  The  Noun,     [i 093-1 098. 


1093.  A  neuter  adjective  or  pronoun  is  sometimes  used  as  a  substantive 
in  the  predicate  (iioi):  as, 

triste  lupus  stabulis,  V.  E,  3,  80,  a  baleful  thing  the  Toolf  for  folds, 
quod  ego  fui  ad  Trasumennum,  id  tU  hodiC,  L.  30,  30,  12,  what  I  was 
myself  at  Trasumeney  that  you  are  today, 

1094.  A  demonstrative,  determinative,  or  relative  pronoun 
used  substantively  takes  the  number  and  gender  of  the  substan- 
tive it  represents ;  the  case  depends  on  the  construction  of  the 
clause  in  which  it  stands :  as, 

erant  peditCs,  quOs  dSICgerant ;  cum  his  in  proelils  vers3bantur;  ad 
e5s  si  recipiSbant ;  hi  concurrSbant,  i,  48,  5,  there  were  foot-soldiers  whom 
they  had  picked  out ;  with  these  men  they  kept  company  in  action  ;  upon  them 
they  would  fall  back;  these  people  would  always  rally,  Hippi38  gI6ri9tus 
est  Snulum  quem  habSret,  pallium  qu5  amictus,  soccos  quibus  indOtus 
esset,  sS  suS  manQ  cdnfCcisse,  DO.  3,  127,  Hippias  bragged  he  had  made 
with  his  own  hand  the  ring  which  he  wore,  the  cloak  in  which  he  Ttfos  wrapped, 
and  the  slippers  which  he  had  on. 

1095.  Sometimes,  however,  the  number  and  gender  of  these  pronouns 
are  determined  by  the  sense,  and  not  by  the  form  of  the  substantive  repre- 
sented: as, 

equitatum  omnem  praemittit,  qui  videant,  i,  15,  i,  he  sends  all  the  horse 
aheady  for  them  to  see.  hlc  sunt  quinque  minae.  hGc  tib!  ems  mC  iussit 
ferre,  PI.  Ps.  11 49,  here  are  five  minae  ;  this  my  master  bade  me  bring  for  thee. 
Domitius  Massiliam  pervenit  atque  ab  iis  receptus  urbi  praeficitur, 
Caes.  C,  I,  36,  I,  Domitius  arrived  at  Massilia,  and  was  received  by  the  people 
and  put  in  charge  of  the  town,  ad  hirundininum  nfdum  visast  simia 
adscCnsiSnem  ut  faceret  admSlirier;  neque  e9s  Sripere  qufbat  inde, 
PI.  R.  598,  up  to  a  STvallow-nest  methought  an  ape  did  strive  to  climb ;  jtor 
could  she  snatch  the  nestlings  thence;  the  efts  refers  to  hirundinCs,  implied 
in  hirundininum. 

1096.  A  pronoun  representing  two  or  more  substantives  sometimes  takes 
the  number  and  gender  of  the  nearest.  But  usually  it  is  plural,  and  its 
gender  is  determined  like  that  of  an  adjective  (1087). 

1097.  -A.  demonstrative,  determinative,  or  relative  pronoun  used  substan- 
tively is  generally  attracted  to  the  number  and  gender  of  a  predicate  sub- 
stantive in  its  own  clause  :  as, 

haec  est  nObilis  ad  TrSsumennum  pQgna,  L.  22,  7,  i,  stick  is  the  far- 
famed  fight  at  Trasumene,  217  B.  c.  ista  quidem  vis  est,  Suet.  /ul.  82.  now 
that  I  call  an  outrage^  Caesar's  dying  words,  44  B.  c.  But  with  a  negative, 
usually  the  neuter :  as,  nee  sopor  illud  erat,  V.  3,  173,  uor  was  that  sleep, 

logd.  A  demonstrative,  determinative,  or  relative  pronoun  in  agreement 
with  a  substantive  is  often  equivalent  to  a  genitive  limiting  the  substantive : 
as, 

hdc  metQ  vag9ri  prohibibat,  5,  19,  2,  by  fear  of  this  he  stopped  the 
prowling  round,  is  pavor  perculit  R5mfin5s,  L.  21.  46,  7,  the  panic  occa- 
sioned by  this  demoralized  the  Ramans.  quS  spC  adducti,  4,  6,  4,  impelled  by 
the  hope  of  this. 
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1 099- 1 1 04.]     Sentences :  The  Simple  Sentence. 
THE  SIMPLE  SENTENCE. 

(A.)    USE   OF  THE  NOUN. 


NUMBER  AND  GENDER. 

1099.  '^^^  singular  of  a  word  denoting  a  person  is  sometimes 
used  in  a  collective  sense. 

This  singular  is  generally  a  military  designation:  as,  miles,  eques, 
pedes,  hostis,  R5mSnus,  Poenus.  But  other  substantives  and  adjectives 
are  occasionally  thus  used. 

xxoo.  A  substantive  or  adjective  denoting  a  person  is  often  used  in  the 
singular  as  representative  of  a  class,  particularly  when  two  persons  are 
contrasted:  as, 

si  tabulam  dC  naufrSgiS  stultus  adripuerit,  extorquCbitne  earn  sa- 
piens ?  Off,  3,^'/  a  fool  has  seized  a  plank  from  a  wrecks  will  the  sage 
twitch  it  away  ? 

ZZOZ.  The  neuter  singular  of  certain  adjectives  is  used  as  an 
abstract  substantive. 

These  adjectives  have  commonly  stems  in  -o-,  and  are  often  used  in  the 
partitive  genitive  (1250).  The  nominative  is  rare,  also  the  accusative  and 
ablative,  except  in  prepositional  constructions.  Such  are :  bonum,  malum ; 
rCctum,  prSvum  ;  dec5rum,  indecOrum ;  honestum ;  vCrum,  falsum ; 
iHstum,  iniHstum  ;  aequum  ;  ambiguum  ;  ridiculum.  Utile,  inSne, 
commOne,  Inslgne,  simile,  &c. 

XX02.  Certain  adjectives,  which  originally  agreed  with  an  appellative 
denoting  a  thing,  have  dropped  the  appellative  and  become  substantives. 

Such  are:  Africus,  sc.  ventus;  Africa,  sc  terra;  calda,  sc.  aqua; 
cSni,  sc.  capill! ;  circCnsCs,  sc.  IQdi ;  decuma,  sc.  pars ;  fera,  sc.  bCstia ; 
hibema,  sc.  castra ;  merum,  sc.  vinum ;  nStSlis,  sc.  diCs ;  patria,  sc. 
terra;  praetezta,  sc.  toga;  summa,  sc.  rCs;  trirCmis,  sc.  nSvis,  and 
some  otners. 

1 103.  Certain  adjectives  denoting  relationship,  friendship,  hostility, 
connection,  or  age,  may  be  used  in  both  numbers  as  substantives. 

Such  are :  (a.)  adfinis,  c5gnStus,  c5nsanguineu8,  fl^entilis,  necessfl- 
rius,  propinquus ;  (b.)  adversSrius,  amicus,  inimicus,  tamiliaris,  hostis, 
intimus,  invidus,  socius,  sodSlis  ;  [c.)  contubemalis,  manipulSris,  vici- 
nus ;  (d.)  adulCscSns,  aequSlis,  iuvenis,  senex. 

ZI04.  '^^^  masculine  plural  of  many  adjectives  is  used  substan- 
tively to  denote  a  class. 

Such  are :  boni,  the  goody  the  well-disposed^  conservatives ^  patriots^  our  party; 
improbi,  the  wicked,  the  dangerous  classes^  reifolutiottists,  anarchists,  the  opposite 
party ;  docti,  indocti ;  pii,  impii,  and  the  like. 
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The  Noun:  Case.  [1105-1112. 


1x05.  Proper  names  of  men  arc  used  in  the  plural  to  denote  different 
persons  of  the  same  name,  or  as  appellatives  to  express  character,  oftenest 
g^ood  character:  as, 

duo  Metelli,  Celer  et  Nep58,  Br,  247,  the  two  Meteiluses,  Celer  and 
JVgpos.  quid  Crass5s,  quid  PompeiSs  Cvertit  ?  J.  10,  108,  what  overthrew 
a  Crassus^  Pompey  what?   i.e.  men  like  Crassus  and  Pompey. 

1 106.  The  neuter  plural  of  adjectives  of  all  degrees  of  comparison 
is  very  often  used  as  a  substantive. 

Such  adjectives  are  usually  in  the  nominative  or  accusative,  and  may 
have  a  pronoun,  a  numeral,  or  an  adjective,  agreeing  with  them.  In  English 
the  singular  i.s  often  preferred.  Such  are :  bona,  mala ;  vSra,  falsa ; 
baec,  this ;  omnia,  everything;  haec  omnia,  all  this y  &c.,  &c. 

Z107.  Names  of  countries  are  sometimes  used  in  the  plural  when  the  country  con- 
sists of  several  parts  which  are  called  hy  the  same  name  as  the  whole  country :  as, 
Galliae,  the  Gauls  ;  GermSniae,  the  Germauies. 

llo8.  Material  substantives  are  often  used  in  the  plural  to  denote 
different  sorts  of  the  substance  designated,  its  constituent  parts,  or 
objects  made  of  it :  as, 

aera,  lumps  of  bronxs^  irofixss.  coppers,  aquae,  water  in  different  places ^  me- 
dicinal  springs.  cCrae,  pieces  of  wax^  tablets^  wax  masksy  waxworks,  mar- 
mora,  kinds  of  marble^  blocks  oftnarble^  works  of  marble.  nivSs,  snovvflakes^ 
snowdrifts^  snowstorms^  repeated  snows,  spQmae,  masses  of  foam,  sulpura, 
lumps  of  sulphur.    Vina,  wines,  different  kinds  of  wine. 

ZZOQ.  Abstract  substantives  are  often  used  in  the  plural  to  denote 
different  kinds  or  instances  of  the  abstract  idea,  or  an  abstract  idea 
pertaining  to  several  persons  or  things  :  as, 

sunt  domesticae  fortitCldinCs  n5n  inferi5r6s  milit&ribus.  Off.  i,  78, 
there  are  cases  of  heroism  in  civil  life  fully  equal  to  those  in  war.  ti  cSnsci- 
entiae  stimulant  maleficiSrum  tuSrum,  Par.\\  you  are  tormented  by 
pricks  of  conscience  for  your  sins,  propter  siccitfitCs  paltHdum,  4,  38,  2,  ^z- 
cause  the  swamps  were  dry  everywhere. 

XXXO.  The  plural  is  sometimes  used  in  generalizations,  and  in  poetry  to  magnify 
a  single  thing,  to  give  mystery  to  the  statement,  or  often  merely  for  metrical  conven- 
ience :  as,  advSnisse  familiarSs  dicit5,  PL  Am.  353,  say  that  the  people  of  the 
house  are  come^  the  plural  familiirCs  denoting  one  person.  Priami  aum  re^na 
manCbant,  V.  2,  22,  while  Priam's  realms  still  stood,  externds  optSte  ducSs, 
V>  8,  503,  choose  captains  from  a  foreign  strand ,  i.  e.  Aeneas. 


CASE. 


nil.  There  are  two  groups  of  cases,  the  principal  and  the 
secondary. 

XIZ2.  The  principal  cases  are  the  nominative  and  the  accusative. 
The  principal  cases,  which  have  more  complete  inflections  than  the 
secondary,  express  the  two  chief  relations  of  the  noun  in  the  sentence, 
those  of  the  subject  and  of  the  object  The  secondary  cases  are  used 
to  express  subordinate  or  supplementary  relations. 
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1 1 1 3-1 1 1 8.]     Sentences :  The  Simple  Sentence. 


THE    NOMINATIVE. 

1 1 13.  The  nominative  is  principally  used  as  the  subject  or  predi- 
cate noun  of  a  verb  or  of  an  infinitive.  Besides  this  use,  the  noDoiiia' 
live  occurs  in  titles,  exclamations,  and  addresses  (1114-1123). 


The  Nominative  of  Title, 

XI 14.  The  nominative  is  used  in  inscriptions,  notices,  titles, 
or  headings:  as, 

L  •  CORNEL! vs  •  CN  •  F  •  CN  •  N  •  SCIPIO,  CIL.  I,  34,  On  a  tomb,  Lucius  Cortie- 
lius  Scipio,  son  (fflius)  of  Gfiaeus^  grandson  (ncp5s)  0/  Guaeus,  labvrin- 
THVS  Hic  HABITAT  MINOTAVRVS,  CIL.  IV,  2331,  OH  a  plan  of  the  Labyrinth 
scratched  by  a  Pompei  schoolboy,  The  Maze.  Here  lives  Minotaur,  priva- 
TVM  PRECARlo  ADEITVR,  CIL.  I,  121 5,  PrivoU  Grounds,  No  Admiitame 
without  leave,  ThemistoclCs,  Neocli  fUius,  AthSniSnsis,  N.  2,  i,  Themis- 
tocles,  son  of  Neocles,  of  Ai/iens. 

1x15.  The  title  proper  of  a  book  is  often  put  in  the  genitive,  dependent  on  liber 
or  libri:  as,  ComSli  Taciti  HistoriSrum  Liber  Primus,  Tacitus' s  Histories, 
Book  First.  Or  prepositional  expressions  are  used:  as,  M.  Tulli  CicerSnis  dC 
FSt5  Liber,  Cicero,  Fate,  in  One  Book,  Corneli  Tacit!  ab  ExcesstS  divl 
August!  Liber  Primus,  Tacitus's  Roman  History  from  t/ie  Demise  of  the 
sainted  Augustus,  Book  First, 

Xxx6.  Sometimes  the  nominative  of  a  title  or  exclamation  is  retained  in  a  sentence 
for  some  other  case:  as,  QabiniO  c5gnSmen  *  Cauchius '  tisfirpSre  conces- 
sit. Suet.  Q,  24,  he  allowed  Gabinius  to  take  the  surname  *  Cauchius  ;^  (compare 
Cats  Quasi  c5gn5men  habSbat  Sapientis,  L,  6,  Cato  had  the  virtual  sur- 
name o/ths  Wise).  *  Marsya '  n5men  nabet,  O.  6,  400,  it  has  the  name  of  *  Mar- 
tyas;'  (compare  n5men  USnuvium  habet,  S.  Fr.  3,  55,  it  has  the  name 
Danube),  resonent  mihi  'Cynthia*  Silvae,  Prop.  1, 18,  31,  let  woods  reecho 
^ Cynthia^  for  me;  (compare  til,  Tityre,  fSrmOsam  resonare  docSs  Ama- 
ryllida  silvas,  V.  ^.  i,  4,  thou,  Tityrus^  dost  teach  the  woods  to  echo  Amaryllis 
Fair), 

The  Nominative  of  Exclamation. 

1117.  The  nominative  is  sometimes  used  in  exclamations:  as, 
fSrtfinae  fllius,  omn€s,  H.  S.  2,  6,  40,  *the  child  of  Fortune,'  all  exclaim. 

This  nominative  is  often  accompanied  by  an  interjectiot),  such  as  ecce,  en, 
heu,  9,  pr9,  v3h:  as,  Sn  Priamus,  V.  i,  461,  lo,  Priam  here,  5  fCstus 
diSs,  T.  Eu,  560,  oh  day  of  cheer.     For  cccilla,  see  667. 

The  Vocative  Nominative  and  Vocative  Proper. 

1 1 18.  The  vocative  nominative  is  used  when  a  per- 
son or  thing  is  addressed :  as, 

qu9  Qsque  tandem  abGtSre,  Catilina,  patientiS  nostrS?  C.  i,  i,  in 
heaven's  name,  hmv  long,  Catiline,  wilt  trijfle  with  our  patience?  valCte, 
dSsideria  mea,  valSte,  Fam.  14,  2,  /^,  good  bye,  my  absent  loves,  s^d  bye.  In- 
stead of  a  proper  name,  an  emphatic  tti  is  often  used :  as,  advorte  animum 
sis  ta,  PI.  Cctp.  1 10,  just  pay  attention,  sirrah,  please, 
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TfuNoun:  Accusative.     [1119-1126. 


1 119.  Masculine  stems  in  -o-  commonly  use  the  special  form 
for  the  second  person  singular  called  the  vocative :  as, 

urbem,  urbem,  mi  RQfe,  cole,  Fam,  2,  12,  2,  stuk  to  town,  dear  Rufm^ 
yes,  to  town.  But  the  vocative  nominative  is  sometimes  used  even  of  -o- 
stems :  as,  audi  ttS,  populus  Albanus,  L.  i,  24,  7,  hear  thou,  the  people  0/ 
Alba, 

Xiao.  Poets  use  the  vocative  nominative  or  vocative  proper  very  freely, 
sometimes  for  livelinesSi  but  often  simply  in  place  of  other  cases  not  allowed 
by  I  he  metre:  as,  » 

5ra  manOsque  tuO  lavimus,  FSrQnia,  fSnte,  H.  5.  i,  5,  24,  our  faces 
ami  our  handsy  Feronioy  in  thy  spring  we  was/i.  occiderat  Tatius,  populis- 
que  aequfita  duObus,  ROmule,  iQra  dabSs,  O.  14,  805,  now  dead  was 
Tatius,  and  to  peoples  twain  thou  gavesty  HomtduSy  impartial  laws,  longum 
tibi,  IDaedale,  crimen,  O.  8,  240,  a  lasting  stigmay  DaedaluSy  to  thee.  In 
these  three  examples,  FSrdniae,  ROmulus,  and  Daedal5  would  be  impos- 
sible.    In  poetry,  the  vocative  is  particularly  common  in  questions. 

xxai.  Nominative  forms  and  vocative  forms  are  often  combined:  as,  dulcis 
amice,  H.  E,  i,  7,  iiy  swset  friend,  mi  vir,  PI.  Am.  716,  my  husband,  ISne 
pater,  J.  6,  394,  thou  father  Janus, 

XX23.  In  verss  the  vocative  is  occasionally  used  even  in  the  predicate :  as,  quO 
moritQre  ruis  ?  V.  10,  811,  whithery  on  death  inteniyfliest  thou 't  quibus,  Hec- 
tor, ab  5ris  exspectSte  venis  ?  V.  2,  282,  out  of  what  limboesj  Hector y  dost  thou 
gladly  welcomed  come  ? 

X123.  The  vocative  nominative  or  vocative  proper  is  sometimes  accompanied  by 
5,  but  only  in  impassioned  addresses :  as,  5  fdrtdnate  adulSscSns,  Arch,  24,  oh 
thou  thrice  blest  youth;  also  by  pr5  in  addresses  to  gods,  by  ebo  and  heus  in  calls 
on  men.    Rarely  by  au,  ehem,  nem,  £heu,  6ia  or  hCia,  iO. 


THE   ACCUSATIVE. 

XI 24.  The  accusative  is  used  primarily  with  verbs,  or  with 
expressions  equivalent  to  verbs.  The  relations  expressed  by 
the  accusative  are  all  of  one  general  kind  j  but  they  vary  some- 
what, according  to  the  nature  of  the  verb. 

1 1 25.  I.  With  most  verbs,  the  accusative  either  (^.)  denotes 
that  which  is  affected  or  apprehended,  or  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  verb  (11 32);  or,  less  frequently  {h,)  it  repeats  the 
meaning  of  the  verb  in  the  form  of  a  substantive  (1140). 

Such  accusatives,  called  accusatives  of  the  Object y  are  never  attended  by 
a  preposition,  and  become  nominative  in  the  passive  construction. 

1 126.  II.  With  some  verbs,  the  accusative  denotes  (tf.)  ex- 
tent or  duration  (1151);  with  others  it  denotes  (^.)  aim  of 
motion  (115  7). 

Both  these  accusatives  sometimes  have  their  places  taken  by  a  preposi- 
tional expression,  or  bjr  an  adverb ;  in  the  passive  construction,  they  are  not 
convertible  into  a  nominative,  but  remain  accusative. 
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1127.  Two  or  even  three  accusatives  are  sometimes  used  with  one  and  the  same 
verb:  see  1167-1174. 

1x28.  The  accusative  is  sometimes  disengaged  from  the  verb,  with 
which  it  originally  stood,  and  used  with  a  noun  or  a  preposition. 

zxag.  (i.)  With  substantives,  the  accusative  is  rare;  it  is  used  {a,)  in 
a  few  attributive  expressions,  chiefly  old  set  forms,  and  rarely  to  denote 
[b.)  aim  of  motion. 

Thus  ((7.)  the  predicative  id  aet2tis,  in  id  aetStis  lam  sumus,  we  are 
now  of  that  aj^e,  becomes  attributive  in  hominCs  id  aetStis,  people  of  that 
age.  And  {if.)  as  domum,  home,  is  used  with  the  verb  rede5,  go  back^  so  also 
rarely  with  the  substantive  reditiO,  a  return. 

1x30.  With  adjectives,  the  accusative  is  commonly  that  of  extent :  so  with 
alius,  high^  IStus,  wide,  and  longus,  long^  sometimes  with  crassus,  thick. 

Thus,  in  e5s  surcul5s  facit5  sint  lonffi  pedCs  binOs,  see  that  the  sciotis 
be  two  feet  long^  the  accusative  pedCs,  which  belongs  with  the  predicate  sint 
Ipngi,  mav  be  used  with  the  attributive  adjective  longus  alone,  thus :  surcuU 
lohgi  pedes  binds,  scions  two  feet  long, 

XX3X.  (2.)  The  accusative  is  used  with  many  prepositions  :  see  14 10. 


I.    THE  ACCUSATIVE  OF  THE  OBJECT. 

1 132.  The  object  of  a  verb  is  put  in  the  accusative  : 
as, 

(a.)  oppida  sua  omnia  incendunt,  i,  5,  3,  they  set  all  their  towns  afire, 
c5nspexit  adrSsum  quendam,  \i,  E,  i,  7,  49,  he  spied  a  man  all  shaven 
and  shorn,  {b.)  dufis  fossSs  perdQxit,  7,  72,  3,  he  made  two  trenches.  This 
accusative,  is,  as  may  be  seen  above,  either  {a.)  receptive,  i.e.  existing  inde- 
pendently of  the  action  of  the  verb,  and  onljr  affected  or  apprehended  by 
It;  or  {b.)  of  product,  i. e.  produced  by  the  action  of  the  verb. 

1 1 33.  Verbs  thus  used  with  an  object  are  said  to  be  used  transi- 
tively. Such  verbs  may  also  be  used  intransitively,  that  is  without 
an  object,  when  stress  is  put  on  the  action  merely  :  thus, 

{a,)  Transitively:  tQ  m6  amfis,  ego  tC  am5,  PI.  Most,  y^^^thou  lovest 
me,  and  I  love  thee,  nova  diruunt,  alia  aedificant,  S.  C.  20,  12,  they  pull 
down  new  structuresy  and  build  up  others,  (b.)  Intransitively :  amS,  PI.  B.  51 1, 
/  *m  in  lave,    diruit,  aedificat,  H.  ^.  1,  i,  100,  it pulleth  doiun^  it  buildeth  up. 

XX3A.  Some  verbs,  in  addition  to  the  accusative,  often  take  an  infinitive  also:  thus, 
eum  vident  sedCre,  V,  5,  107,  they  see  him  sit^  they  see  that  he  is  sitting.  Here 
the  accusative  eum,  originally  the  object,  they  see  him^  becomes  at  the  same  time  the 


subject  of  the  new  statement  appended,  sedSre,  sit^  thus  giving  rise  to  the  construc- 
tion known  as  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive. 

XX35.  Instead  of  the  proper  accusative  of  the  object,  another  accusative 
is  sometimes  substituted,  denoting  the  ultimate  result :  as, 

rQpCre  viam,  L.  2,  50,  10,  they  broke  a  path,  i.  c.  they  broke  through  the 
obstacles,  and  so  made  a  path,  foedusque  feri,  E.  33,  and  strike  a  covenant^ 
i.e.  strike  a  victim,  and  so  make  a  covenant, 
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1x36.  In  PUuitus,  quid  tibi  with  a  substantive  of  action  in  -ti5  and  est,  has  an 
accusative  like  a  verb  used  transitively  :  as,  jquid  tibI  banc  cHrfttiOst  rem  ?  PI. 
Ajn.  519,  what  business  hast  thou  with  this  i 

Z137.  Many  verbs  ordinarily  used  intransitively,  particularly 
verbs  of  motion,  have  a  transitive  use  when  compounded  with  a 
preposition. 

Such  prepositions  are,  ad,  circum,  ez,  in,  ob,  per,  prae,  praeter,  trfins, 
and  some  others :  as,  plllrSs  pauc5s  circum sistSbant,  4,  26,  2,  a  good  many 
iooh  their  stand  round  a  few.  Caesar  omnem  agrum  PicSnum  percurrit, 
Caes.  C.  I,  15,  I,  Caesar  runs  aver  the  whole  Picene  territory,  praeterire 
nCmO  pristrinum  potest,  PI.  Cap.  80S,  no  man  can  pass  the  mill,  fltkmen 
trSnsiCrunt,  4,  4,  7,  they  crossed  the  river. 

ZZ38.  A  few  verbs  with  a  transitive  use,  have,  when  compounded  with  circum 
and  trans,  besides  the  accusative  of  the  object,  a  second  accusative  of  the  thing  to 
which  the  preposition  refers :  as,  istum  circumdUce  hflsce  aedis,  PI.  Most.  ^$43, 
take  thai  man  round  this  house.  Caesar  fundit5rCs  p5ntem  trfidtScit,  2, 10, 1, 
Caesar  takes  the  stingers  aver  the  bridge,  trflnsler  limen  aureol5s  pedSs,  Cat. 
61, 166,  over  the  threshold  fut  thy  little  golden  foot.  In  the  passive,  tne  accusative 
connected  with  the  preposition  is  sometim'es  retained ;  as,  Apoll5niam  praeter- 
vehuntur,  Caes.  C.  3,  26,  1,  they  sail  by  Apollonia. 

1 139.  Verbs  of  weeping  and  wailing,  and  some  other  verbs 
of  feeling,  which  commonly  have  an  intransitive  use,  sometimes 
have  a  transitive  use  with  an  accusative  :  as, 

(a.)  luget  sen&tus,  maeret  equester  5rd5,  Mil.  20,  the  senate  is  in 
mournings  the  equestrian  order  betrays  its  sadness,  (b.)  mStr5nae  eum  IQxS- 
runt,  L.  2,  7,  4,  the  married  women  wore  mourning  for  him.  maereO  cftsum 
Cius  modi,  Fam.  14,  2,  2,  /  caunot  help^  showing  my  grief  over  a  misfortune  of 
suck  a  kind,  quid  mortem  conjee  mis  ac  flSs,  Lucr.  3,  934,  why  dost  thou 
death  bewail  and  weep  ?  Such  verbs  are  fleO,  weept  gem5,  waily  Iflmentor, 
aueror,  bewail^  doleO,  am  distressed,  lQ^e5,  mourn,  maere5,  betray  sadness. 
Similarly,  borre5,  skudder,  reform! d5,  am  in  dread,  lastidiS,  feel  disdain, 
rideS,  loitgh,  &c.,  &c.  The  object  is  oftener  a  thing  than  a  person,  and  pas- 
sive constructions  are  rare,  and  mostly  confined  to  poetry. 

The  Emphasizing  or  Defining  Accusative. 

ZX40.  The  meaning  of  a  verb,  even  of  one  ordinarily  intran- 
sitive, may  be  emphasized  or  more  exactly  defined  by  an  accusa- 
tive of  kindred  derivation  added. 

{a.)  Seldom  without  an  adjective:  as,  dum  vltam  vivSs,  PI. /Vr.  494, 
as  long  as  life  thou  Iri/st,  i.  e.  as  long  as  yoa  ever  live  and  breathe.  qu5rum 
mSiOrum  nCm5  servittktem  servivit,  71  29,  of  whose  ancestors  not  one  has 
served  servitude^  i.  e.  been  a  regular  slave.  vidC  nS  facinus  facifls.  Fin.  2, 95, 
mind  you  don't  do  a  deed^  i.  e.  a  misdeed,  {b.)  Commonly  with  an  adjective : 
as,  scelestam  servitlltem  serviunt,  PI.  Cn.  40,  a  wicked  servitude  they  serve. 
facinus  memorfibile  iScistis,  L.  24,  22,  16,  you  have  done  a  deed  well  worth 
metstioning,  minim  atque  inscitum  somniSvi  somnium,  PI.  H.  597,  a 
Urange  and  silly  dream  dreamed  I. 
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XI4Z.  The  verb  sometimes  has  an  accusative  of  kindred  meaning, 
but  of  different  derivation:  as, 

ut  vivis  aetStcm  miser,  PI.  Am.  1023,  that  thou  mayst  live  thy  days  in 
woe.  n5n  pQenSvit  ingCns  Idomeneus  Sthenelusve  sOlus  dicenda  MQ- 
sis  proelia»  H.  4,  9,  19,  not  towering  Idomeneus  nor  Sthenelus  alone  has  battles 
fought  for  Muses  to  rehearse. 

1x42.  The  neuter  singular  accusative  of  a  descriptive  adjective  is  used, 
particularly  hy  the  poets,  to  denote  manner :  as, 

mSg^um  cISmat,  PI.  MG.  823,  he's  bellowing  big.  suSve  locus  v5ci 
resonat  conclQsus,  H,  .S*.  i,  4,  76,  sweet  to  the  voice  the  pent-up  place  rings  back. 
suSve  rubSns  hyacinthus,  V.  E.  3,  63^  sweet-blushing  hyacinth.  cQr  tarn 
cemis  acGtum  ?  H.  S.  i,  3,  26,  why  dost  thou  see  so  sharp  f  The  plural  is 
not  so  common :  as,  asper,  acerba  tuCns,  Lucr.  5,  33,  V.  9,  794,  roughs 
staring  savageness, 

XX43.  Some  verbs  of  smell  and  of  taste  have  an  acai5»ative  defininji;  what  the  smell 
or  the  taste  is :  as,  pastillOs  RQfillus  olet,  QargSnius  hircum,  H.  .9.  i,  2,  27, 
of  lozsn^es  Rujillus  smslls^  Gargonius  of  the  goat,  doctrinam  redolet  pueri- 
Icm,  £>0.  2,  109,  //  smacks  of  ABC  studies.  n5n  omnSs  possunt  olere  un- 
guenta  ex5tica,  Pi.  Most.  42,  not  every  man  can  of  imported  ointments  reek. 
meli5ra  unguenta  sunt  quae  terram  quam  quae  crocum  sapiunt,  Cic. 
in  PHn.  NH,  17,  5,  3,  38,  essences  that  smell  of  earth  are  better  tlian  tliose  that  smell 
cf  saffron. 

Z144.  Any  verb  or  verbal  expression  may  be  defined  in  a  general 
way  by  the  neuter  accusative  of  a  pronoun  or  of  an  enumerative  word, 
as, 

id  gaudeO,  T.  Amir.  362,  /  *m  glad  of  that,  id  maestast,  PI.  R.  397, 
she*s  mournful  over  this,  id  pr5ded,  T.  Eu.  1005,  I*m  coming  out  far  this. 
cetera  adsentior  Crass5,  DO,  i,  35,  on  all  the  other  faints  I  agree  with  Cras- 
sus.  So  also  <{}XQ^,  for  which,  on  account  of  which,  aliquid,  quicquam,  nihil, 
&c.,  &c.,  and  particularly  quid,  why,  in  what  respect,  wherein,  what,  or  what 
.  .  .  for:  as,  quid  vSnisti,  PI.  Am.  377,  why  art  thou  come  ?  quid  tib!  obstS, 
RA.  145,  wherein  do  I  stand  in  your  way  f 

XI45.  The  accusative  of  an  appellative  is  rarely  used  adverbially  :  as,  mSgnam 
partem  ex  iambis  nostra  c5nstat  OrStiO,  O.  189,  our  own  speech  is  made 
up  a  great  deal  of  iambus.  mSximam  partem  lacte  vivunt,  4,  1,  ^,they  live 
on  milk  the  most  part,  i.  e.  chiefly.  Prepositional  expressions  are  commoner:  as, 
TaAfgtA  ex  parte,  1, 16^6^  principally.  For  vicem,  instead  of  for,  or  like,  see  the 
dictionary. 

1x46.  The  accusative  is  sometimes  disengaged  from  a  verb,  and  qualifies  a  sub- 
stantive as  an  attribute,  chiefly  in  a  few  set  expressions  (1129):  as,  5r2ti5nSs  aut 
aliquid  id  genus,  Att.  13,  12,  ^,  speeches  or  something  that  kind,  aucupium 
omne  genus.  Cat.  114,  3,  fowUnz  of  every  kind.  ntSgSs  hdc  genus,  H.  S. 
2,  6,  43,  small  talk  —  this  kind.  hOc  genus  in  rSbus,  Lucr.  6,  9i7i  in  matters 
of  this  kind,  cum  id  aetStls  filiO,  c7».  i^i,  with  a  son  of  that  age.  Similarly 
dies  quindecim  SUpplicfiti5,  2,  35,  4,  a  fortnight  thanksgiving. 

The  Accusative  of  the  Part  Concerned. 

XX47.  Poets  use  the  accusative  to  express  the  part  concerned,  especially 
a  part  of  the  human  body:  as, 
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tremit  artHs,  Lucr.  3,  489,  V.  (7.  3,  S4,  he  shivers  in  his  limbs,  tremis 
ossa  pav5re,  H.  S.  2,  7,  57,  thou  irembiest  in  Ihy  bones  with  fear,  viridl 
membra  sub  arbutS  stratus,  H.  i,  i,  21,  stretching — his  limbs  —  beneath 
an  arbutf  green,  5s  umerOsque  de5  similis,  V.  i,  589,  in  face  and  shoulders 
like  a  god. 

The  Accusative  of  the  Thing  put  on. 

ZZ48.  The  accusative  is  used  with  reflexive  verbs  in  poetry  to  denote  the 
thing  put  on :  as, 

comantem  Androgei  galeam  induitur,  V.  2, 391,  Androgen^  high-haired 
helm  he  dons,  exuvias  indQtus  Achilli,  V.  2,  275,  clad  in  Achilles*  spoils. 
Rarely  to  denote  the  thing  taken  off :  as,  pri5r6s  exuitur  vultQs,  St.  Th, 
10,  640,  she  doffs  her  former  looks. 

The  Accusative  of  Exclamation. 

1149.  The  accusative  is  used  in  exclamations,  sometimes 
merely  to  call  attention  to  something,  but  generally  with  a  pred- 
icate to  express  a  judgment  with  emphasis. 

\a,)  In  calling  attention,  ecce  or  em  is  used  in  old  Latin  :  as,  ecce  mC, 
PI.  MG.  663,  behold^  your  humble  servant,  em  DSvom  tib!,  T.  Andr.  842, 
there^  Davos  sir.  For  ellum,  eccillum,  &c.,  see  667  and  673.  Also,  from 
Cicero  on,  Cn  :  as,  €n  quattuor  Srfis,  V.  £.  5,  6j,  see,  altars  four,  (b,)  In 
emphatic  judgments  sometimes  the  accusative  alone :  as,  fdrtdnatum  NI- 
cobQlum,  PI.  B.  455,  lucky  man  that  Nicobulus.  testis  Sgregi5s,  Gael,  63, 
mighty  fine  witnesses;  sometimes  with  an  interjection:  as,  6  imperfitdrem 
probum,  PI.  B.  759,  oh  what  a  good  commander;  rarely  so  witn  ecastor, 
edepol,  euge,  bravoy  heu,  ilicet,  aWs  ///,*Sheu.  Interrogatively:  hancine 
impudentiam  ?  V.  5.  62,  possible^  shamelessness  like  this  ? 

XI 50.  The  accusative  is  used  in  excited  orders,  appeals,  and  questions,  without 
any  verb  expressed,  or  even  distinctly  felt ;  as,  Tibenum  in  Tiberim,  Suet.  Tib. 
75,  Tiberius  to  the  Tiber,    di  vostram  fidem,  T.  Andr,  716,  ye  gods  your  help. 

?r5  fidem,  ThCbSni  civgs,  PI.  Am,  376,  oh  heib,  or  murder^  ye  citizens  of 
^hebes.  So  with  unde,  au5,  and  quandO,  often  followed  by  mihf  or  tibi  :  as, 
qu5  mihi  fSrttknam,  si  n5n  concSditur  dti?  H.  E,  i,  5,  m^why  wealth  for 
mCf  if  wealth  I  may  not  use  ? 


IL    THE  ACCUSATIVE  OF  SPACE  AND  TIME,  AND  OF 

aim  of  motion. 

The  Accusative  of  Space  and  Time. 

1 151.  Extent  of  space  or  duration  of  time  is  denoted 
by  the  accusative :  as, 
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(a.)  milia  passuuxn  xx  prOcCdit,  5,  47,  i,  ke  pushes  an  twenty  miles. 
tridui  viam  prSgressi,  4,  4,  4,  having  advanced  three  days  journey,  ag^ge- 
rem  12tum  pedis  cccxxx,  altum  pedes  Lxxx  ezstrQzCrunt,  7,  24,  i,  thty 
built  up  a  mound  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet  wide^  and  eighty  feet  high 
(1130).  (b.)  matrSnae  annum  lOzCrunt,  L.  2,  7,  4,  the  married  women  wore 
mourning  a  year.  QndCviginti  ann58  nStus  erat,  Br.  22^,  he  was  nineteett 
years  old,  secQtae  sunt  continues  compiarCs  diSs  tempestfitCs,  4,  34.  4, 
there  followed  a  good  many  days  a  succession  of  storms,  triennium  vagfiti, 
4, 4,  2,  having  led  a  nomad  life  three  years.  Qnum  diem  supplicSti5  habita 
est,  L.  10,  47,  7,  a  thanksgiving  tvas  held  one  day.  diCs  quindecim  suppli- 
cStiO,  2,  35.4,  a  fortnight  thanksgiving  (1129).  Sometimes  per  is  added: 
as,  IQdi  per  decern  dies  fact!  sunt,  C.  3,  20,  games  were  celebrated  ten  days 
long. 

xz<a.  The  idea  of  traversing  is  sometimes  not  expressed:  as,  milia  passuum 
tria  ao  edrum  castris  castra  pOnit,  i,  22,  5,  he  pitches  camp  three  miles  away 
from  their  camp,  quadrin^entos  inde  passQs  c5nstituit  signa,  L.  34,  20, 
^^four  hundred  paces  from  iJiere  Ju  set  up  the  standards. 

XI 53.  With  absum  and  dIstO,  the  ablative  of  amount  of  difference  is  sometimes 
used  (1393) :  as,  certior  factus  est  Ariovisti  c5piSs  S  nostris  milibus  pas- 
suum quattuor  et  xx  abesse,  i,  41,  5,  ^  was  informed  that  Ariovistus's  troops 
were  four  and  twenty  miles  away  from  ours.  If  the  place  is  not  nientioned  from 
which  distance  is  reckoned,  ab  or  a  is  sometimes  used  before  the  expression  of  dis- 
tance :  as,  positis  castris  91  milibus  passuum  xv,  6,  7,  3,  pitching  camp  fifteen 
miles  away. 

X154.  The  accusative  is  used  with  abhinc,  ago:  as,  quaestor  fuisti  abhinc 
annOs  quattuordecim,  V.  1,  34,  you  were  a  quaestor  fourteen  years  a^.  The 
ablative  occurs  once  or  twice  with  abhinc,  meaning  before  (1393) :  as,  comitiis  ab- 
hinc diebus  trigint2  factis,  V.  2,  130,  the  election  having  been  held  thirty  days 
before. 

XI 55.  The  accusative  singular  is  used  with  ordinals,  to  show  the  number  of  days, 
months,  or  years  since  a  particular  event,  including  the  day,  month,  or  year  of  Use 
event  itself:  as,  quod  annum  ian;k  tertium  et  vicSsimum  rCgnat,  IP.  7, 
the  circumstance  taat  he  has  now  been  on  the  throne  two  and  twenty  years. 

XX  56.  The  accusative  in  some  pronominal  expressions  and  adverbs  passes  over 
from  *  time  through  which '  to  a  loose  *  time  at  whicn ' :  as,  id  temporis,  RA.  97,  at 
that  time.  h5c  noctis,  PI.  Am.  i63t>,  at  this  time  of  night,  tum,  then,  num, 
nunc,  now,  nunc  ipsum,  PI.  B.  940,  Att.  10,  4,  10,  this  very  minute,  commo- 
dum,y»//  in  time.  For  the  locative  ablative  exceptionally  used  to  denote  duration, 
see  1355. 

The  Accusative  of  the  Aim  of  Motion. 

1 157.  (i.)  Proper  names  of  towns  and  of  little  isl- 
ands or  peninsulas  are  put  in  the  accusative  to  denote 
the  aim  with  expressions  of  motion  :  as, 

LabiCnus  Lutetiam  proficiscitur,  7,  57,  i,  LaHenus  starts  far  Lutetia. 
Leucadem  vSnimus,  Fam.  16, 9,  x,  zcv  came  to  Leucas.  noctumus  introitus 
Zmymam,  Ph.  11,5,  the  entrance  into  Smyrna  by  night  ( 1 129).  Plautus  uses 
Accherdns  a  few  times  like  a  town  name :  as,  vivom  mC  accersunt  Ac- 
cheruntem  mortui.  Most.  509,  the  dead  are  taking  me  to  Acheron  alive. 
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XI58.  With  singular  names  of  towns  and  little  islands,  Plautushas  the  accusative 
alone  twenty  times,  and  twenty  times  with  in  ;  Terence  has,  including  LfCmnum, 
Ph,  (67,  and  Cyprum,  Ad,  224,  230,  the  accusative  alone  six  times,  and  twice  with 
in,  in  LCmnum,  Ph.  66,  and  in  Cyprum,  Ad,  278.  Plural  town  names  never 
have  in. 

1x59.  An  appellative  urbem  or  oppidum  accompanying  the  accusative  of  a 
town  name  is  usually  preceded  by  in  or  ad  :  as,  ad  urbem  FldSnSs  tendunt, 
L,  4,  33, 10,  they  make  for  the  city  of  Fidenae,  lugurtha  Thalam  pervSnit,  in 
oppidum  mSgnum,  S.  /.  75,  i,  Jugurtha  arrived  at  Thala^  a  large  town, 

1x60.  When  merely  <  motion  towards'  or  *  nearness'  is  meant,  ad  is  used:  as, 
trCs  viae  sunt  ad  Mutinam,  Ph.  12,  22,  there  are  three  roads  to  Mutina.  mi- 
les ad  Capuam  prolectus  sum,  CM,  10,  I  went  to  the  war  as  a  private^  to  the 
region  round  about  Capua, 

1161.  Proper  names  of  countries  are  also  sometimes  put  in  the  accusative  in  poe- 
try, to  denote  aim  of  motion:  as,  abiit  Alidem,  PI.  Ca/.  5^3,  he  went  away  to 
Elis.  So  in  prose  also,  Aegyptus  in  Cicero,  Caesar,  Nepos,  Livy,  and  Tacitus :  as, 
QermSnicus  Aegyptum  proficiscitur,  Ta.  2,  ^^,  Germanicus  sets  out  for 
Egypt,  Rarely  and  m  poetry  names  of  peoples :  as,  sitientis  Ibimus  AfrSs,  V. 
i^  I,  64,  to  thirst-parched  Afrians  we  shall  go.  In  general  the  accusative  of  country 
names  is  preceded  oy' in  or  ad,  as  are  also  apj^latives  regularly  in  prose ;  but  in  poetry, 
even  appellatives  without  a  preposition  are  common. 

1 162.  (2.)  The  accusatives  domam,  xHs,  and  forBs,  are  used  like 
proper  names  of  towns:  as, 

{a.)  e5  domum,  PI.  Mer.  659,  Pm  going  home.  equitCs  domum  con- 
tendCrunt,  2,  24,  4,  the  cavalry  hurried  home,  domum  reditidnis  sp6  sub- 
I9ta,  I,  5,  3»  '^'^  ^^P'  ^/^  return  home  being  out  of  the  question  ( 1 1 29).  (b.)  rQs 
ib5,  T.  £u.  216, 1  shall  go  out  of  town,  \c.)  euQgi  forSs,  T.  Eu.  945,  Iran 
out  of  doors, 

XX63.  The  singular  domum  is  always  retained  by  Caesar,  even  when  two  or 
more  separate  persons  or  parties  are  spoken  of.  Plautus  and  Sallust  have  the  plural 
dom5s  once  each,  and  Cicero  and  Livy  use  it  occasionally. 

II 64.  The  accusative  domum  or  dom58  sometimes  has  an  attribute,  usually  a 
possessive  pronoun :  as,  domum  suam  quemque  reverti,  2,  lo^^^  for  every  man 
to  go  back  to  his  home,  alius  alium  QomSs  suSs  invitant,  S.  /.  66,  3,  they 
invite  each  other  to  their  homes,  aurum  domum  rSgiam  comportant,  S.  /. 
76,  6f  they  bring  all  t/ie  gold  to  the  house  roval.  cum  oomum  rCgis  dSvertis- 
sSs,  D,  17,  when  you  went  to  stay  at  the  king's  palace.  The  preposition  in  is 
sometimes  used  when  the  attribute  is  a  genitive,  and  commonly  so  when  it  is  any 
adjective  but  a  possessive  pronoun. 

"65.  (3.)  In  old  I^tin,  exsequi^s  and  inlitiSs  are  also  used  with  e5, 
and  sometimes  malam  crucem  and  malam  rem,  though  these  last  more 
commonly  have  in :  as, 

exsequias  ChremCti  Ire,  T.  Ph.  1026,  to  go  to  Chremeis  fufural,  ut 
eSs  malam  crucem,  PI.  Men.  J28,  that  thou  mayst  get  thee  to  the  accursed 
cross.  Later  writers,  as  Nepos,  Livy,  and  Quintilian,  use  infitiSs  e5  again, 
and,  from  Sallust  on,  vCnum  e5  and  vSnum  dO  sometimes  occur  for  vCneS 
and  vCndS. 

1X66.  With  the  accusative  in  -tum  (or  -sum),  called  the  supine,  the  idea  of 
'aim'  passes  over  into  that  of  '  purpose : '  as  militStum  abiit,  T.  Hau,  117,  he *s 
gone  away  a  soldiering  (2270). 
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TWO  ACCUSATIVES  COMBINED. 

Object  and  Predicate. 

1 167.  Many  verbs  may  take  two  accusatives,  an 
object  and  a  predicate. 

Such  are  verbs  signifying  makey  keep^  choose^  name  or  cail^  have^  think^ 
recogniue  or  findf  show  oneself,  &c.,  &c. :  as,  longiSrexn  mSnsem  laciunt, 
V,  2,  I29«  they  make  the  month  longer,  cum  certiOrem  faciunt.  5,  37,  7,  they 
let  him  know.  Ancum  MSrcium  rCgem  populus  creSvit,  L.  i,  32,  i,  the 
people  made  Ancus  Marcius  king,  mC  cSpCre  arbitrum,  T.  Hau,  500^ 
they^ve  chosen  me  as  referee.  Duellium  *  Bellium  *  nOminfivSrunt,  O,  153, 
Duellius  they  named  *  Bellius*  vicinam  Caprels  insulam  '  AprSgopolim  ' 
appellSbat,  Suet.  Aug,  98,  the  island  next  to  Capreae  he  called  *  the  Castle 
of  Indolence'  conlSgas  adiCLtOrSs  hab^bat,  Sest,  87,  he  had  his  colleagues 
as  assistants.  t6  sapientem  existimant,  L.  6,  they  consider  you  a  sage, 
quern  virum  P.  Crassuxn  vidimus,  CM.  61,  what  a  man  we  saw  in  Crassus. 
sevCrum  mS  praebe5,  C.  4,  12,  /  show  myself  stern.  In  the  passive  both 
the  object  and  the  predicate  become  nominatives  :  as,  Caesar  certior  factus 
est,  3,  19,  5,  Caesar  was  informed. 

X168.  In  the  sense  of  consider  as  equivalent  to^  dtScO  and  habe5,  less  fro- 
i.tly  put5,  have  the  ablative  with  pro. 
e  verbs  may  be  found  in  the  dictionary. 


quently  put5,  have  the  ablative  with  pro.    Other  constructions  with  these  and  the 
SUX)VI         *  '      ' 


Person  and  Thing. 

1 169.  (i.)  Some  verbs  of  teaching  and  hiding,  de- 
manding and  questioning,  may  take  two  accusatives, 
one  of  a  person  and  one  of  a  thing. 

The  commonest  of  these  verbs  are  doce5  and  its  compounds,  and  cSlO ; 
flfigitO,  5r5,  posc5,  and  rogO,  interrog5.  The  thing  is  usually  the  neuter 
of  a  pronoun  or  enumerative  word  (1144) '-  ^>  i^-)  pCior  magister  tS  istaec 
docuit,  n6n  ego,  PI.  B.  163,  a  worse  instructor  taught  thee  that,  not  I.  quid 
tB  litterSLs  doceam  ?  Pis.  73,  whv  should  I  teach  you  your  A  B  Csf  {b.)  n5n 
tf  cClSvi  sermOnem  T.  Ampii,  Fam.  2,  16,  3,  /  have  not  kept  you  in  the 
dark  about  the  talk  with  Ampins,  {c.)  interim  c5tidiC  Caesar  Aedu5s 
frGmentum  flagitSre,  i,  16,  i,  meantime  Caesar  every  day  a  dunning  the 
Aeduans  for  the  grain.  MHSsiSs  nfivem  poposcit,  V.  i ,  86.  he  called  on 
the  Miletus  people  for  a  vessel,  quid  me  •  istud  rogSs  ?  Fin.  5,  83,  why  do  you 
ask  me  that?  Racilius  m€  sententiam  rogavit,  QFr.  2,  i,  3,  kacilius  asked 
me  my  opinion. 

1 1 70.  With  doce5,  meaning  inform ^  cS15,  rog5,  and  interrogS,  the  ablative 
of  the  thing  with  dS  is  also  used.  And  with  flagitS  and  posc5,  sometimes  the  abla- 
tive of  the  person  with  ab,  with  cSlO  the  ablative  of  the  person  with  dC. 

1x71.  In  the  passive  the  person  becomes  the  subject,  and  the  accusative 
of  a  neuter  pronoun  or  adjective  is  retained :  as, 
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nSsne  hSc  cCiatSs  tain  ditk,  T.  Hec  645,  for  us  not  to  be  told  of  this  so 
long;  rarely  with  reversed  construction :  qu5r  haec  cClSta  mC  sunt  ?  PI. 
Ps,  ^qOfWhywas  this  hid  from  met  Accusatives  of  appellatives  are  rare: 
as,  omnis  militiae  artis  Cdoctus  fuerat»  L.  25,  ^7,  3,  ^  had  been  thorottghly 
taught  all  tlu  arts  of  war.  interroj^Stus  sententiam,  L.  36,  7,  i,  being  asked 
his  opinion.  Other  constructions  of  doctus,  and  of  the  passive  of  cS15, 
flSgitO,  posc5,'rog0  and  interrog5,  may  be  found  in  the  dictionary. 

1 172.  (2.)  Verbs  of  wishing,  reminding,  inducing,  and  accusing, 
and  some  others,  also  sometimes  take  an  accusative  of  the  person  and 
one  of  the  thing. 

Such  are  vol5,  mone5  and  its  compounds,  hortor  and  cdgS ;  acclis5, 
arguO,  insimulS,  obidrgO.  The  thing  is  usually  the  neuter  of  a  pronoun 
or  enumerative  word  (X144) :  as,  quid  mC  voltis  ?  PI.  Mer.  868,  what  do  you 
want  of  met  illud  t6  esse  admonitum  velim,  CaeL  8,  on  this  foint  I  want 
you  to  be  reminded  {1171).  In  old  Latin,  accusatives  of  appellatives  also  are 
thus  used,  and  sometimes  also  with  d5nd  and  cond5n0. 

ZZ73.  (3.)  The  defining  accusative  is  sometimes  combined  with  an  accusative  of 
the  person  :  as,  tam  tS  b2sia  multa  b2si2re.  Cat.  7, 9,  thee  to  hiss  so  many  hisses 
(1140).  But  usually  with  an  accusative  of  the  person,  the  ablative  takes  the  place  of 
the  defining  accusative :  as,  Odissem  t6  odio  Vatmi9n5,  Cat.  14,  3,  /  should 
hate  thee  with  a  Vatinian  hate. 

Object  and  Extent,  Duration,  or  Aim. 

1 174.  The  accusative  of  extent  or  duration,  or  of  aim  of  motion  is 
often  combined  with  that  of  the  object :  as, 

(a.)  milia  passuum  decem  novem  mQnim  perdtkcit,  1,8,  i^he  mahes 
a  noall  nineteen  miles  ( I  x  51 ).  m^trOnae  annum  eum  iGzCrunt,  L.  2,  7, 4.  the 
married  women  wore  mourning  for  him  a  year  (1151).  (b.)  Ancus  multi- 
tt&dinem  omnem  R5mam  trfldQxit,  L.  i,  33,  i,  Ancus  moved  the  whole 
population  over  to  Rome  (1157).  eSs  domum  remittit,  4,  21,  6,  ^^  sends 
them  home  again  (1x62).     For  other  combinations,  see  X138,  1198,  and  2270. 


THE   DATIVE. 

1 175.  The  dative  denotes  that  for  or  to  which  a  thing  is  or 
is  done,  and  either  accompanies  single  words,  such  as  verbs, 
adjectives,  sometimes  adverbs,  rarely  substantives,  or  serves  to 
modify  the  entire  sentence.     It  has  two  principal  uses. 

1176.  I.  The  dative  is  used  as  a  complement.  Complements  may  be 
roughly  distinguished  as  essential  or  optional.  But  these  two  complements 
are  not  always  separated  by  a  sharp  line,  and  the  same  dative  may  sometimes 
be  referred  indifferently  to  either  head. 
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1177.  (i.)  The  Essential  Complement  is  a  dative  of  the 
person  or  thing  added  to  an  idea  which  is  felt  as  incomplete 
without  the  dative  (1180). 

Thus,  pSret,  he  is  obedieni,  is  a  statement  which  is  felt  as  incomplete 
without  a  dative  added  to  denote  what  it  is  he  is  obedient  to,  in  the  sentence 
p2ret  senStui,  he  is  obedient  to  the  senate.  But  when  stress  is  put  on  the 
action  merely*  without  reference  to  its  bearing,  such  a  verb  may  be  used 
without  a  dative :  as,  pSret,  he  is  obedient^  he  yields  obedience, 

1 178.  (2.)  The  Optional  Complement,  that  is,  the  dative 
of  interest,  advantage,  or  disadvantage,  adds  something  to  an 
idea  that  is  already  complete  in  itself  (1205). 

Thus,  carmina  cant5, 1  chant  verses,  is  a  statement  entirely  complete  in 
itself;  it  may  be  modified  or  not,  at  option,  by  a  dative,  thus :  carmina  vir- 
ginibus  puerisque  cantd,  verses  for  maids  and  boys  I  chant. 

XX79.   II.  The  dative  of  certain  substantives  is  used  predicatively  (1219). 


I.    THE  COMPLEMENTARY   DATIVE. 

(1.)  the  essential  complement. 

The  Dative  with  Verbs. 

I180.  Many  verbs  require  a  dative  to  complete 
their  meaning. 

With  Verbs  of  Intransitive  Use. 

iz8z.  (i.)  Many  verbs  of  intransitive  use,  particularly  such 
as  denote  a  state,  disposition,  feeling,  or  quality,  take  the  da- 
tive :  as, 

quodne  v5bis  placeat,  displiceat  mihi  ?  PI.  MG,  614,  shall  that  which 
pleases  you,  displeasing  be  tome?  s!  AsiciS  causa  plCis  prGfuit  quam  invi- 
dia  nocuit,  Cael.  23,  if  his  case  has  been  more  helpful  to  Asicius  than  the 
hostility  has  been  damaging,  imperat  aut  servit  collCcta  pecQnia  cuique, 
H.  ^.  1 ,  10,  ^7, /or  every  man  his  garnered  hoard  or  master  is  or  slave.  n5nne 
huic  iSgi  resistCtis?  As^r.  2,  85,  will  you  not  stand  out  against  this  law? 
gymnasiis  indulgent  Qraecull,  Traj.  in  Plin.  Ep,  40  [49],  2,  our  Creek 
cousins  are  partial  to  gymnasiums.  ign0sc2s  velim  huic  festinStiSni  meae, 
in  a  letter,  Fam,  5,  12,  i,  please  excuse  haste,  huic  legiSnl  Caesar  c5nfidS- 
bat  mSximC,  i,  40,  15,  Caesar  tntsted  this  legion  most  0/ all.  an  C.  Treb5- 
niO  ego  persuSsi  ?  cui  nC  sufidCre  quidem  ausus  e.ssem,  Ph.  2,  27,  or 
7tfas  it  I  that  brought  conviction  to  Trebonius  ?  a  man  to  whom  I  should  not  have 
presumed  even  to  offer  advice.  In  the  passive,  such  verbs  are  used  impersonally, 
the  dative  remaining  (1034) ;  personal  constructions  are  rare  and  poetical. 
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xx8a.  This  dative  is  used  with  such  verbs  or  verbal  expressions  as  mean 
am  pUasitig  or  displeasing^  helpful  or  injurious^  cammandj  yields  or  am  obedu 
ent^  am  friendfyy  partial,  or  opposed ;  spare^  pardon,  threaten,  trust,  advise, 
persuade,  happen,  meet.  But  the  English  translation  is  not  a  safe  guide : 
many  of  the  verbs  used  with  a  dative  are  represented  transitively  in  English ; 
and  some  verbs  of  the  meanings  above  are  used  transitively  m  Latin :  as, 
delects,  iuv5,  Ued5,  &c.,  &c. 

X183.  The  dative  is  rarely  used  with  a  form  of  sum  and  a  predicate  noun  corre- 
sponding in  meanin|[  with  the  verbs  above  (1181) :  as,  quid  mihi  scelestS  tib! 
erat  auscultSti5r  PI.  ^.502,  i.e.  quid  tibi  auscultfibam  ?  why  did  I.  ill- 
starred  wretch,  lend  ear  to  thee?  qui  8tudi5sus  r^  nQlli  aliaest,  PI.  MG. 
802,  i.  e.  qui  Studet,  who  lends  his  soul  to  nothing  else.  Or  immediately  with  a 
noun :  as,  servitus  opulent5  homini,  PI.  Am.  166,  slavery  to  a  millionaire, 
optemperStiS  iSgibus,  Leg  1,  42,  obedience  to  the  laws,  aexnula  labra 
rosls,  Mart.  4,  42,  10,  lips  rivalling  the  rose, 

1x84.  Some  verbs  have  a  variable  use  without  any  difference  of  meaning:  thus, 
cQr5,  decet,  and  vit5,  have  sometimes  the  dative  in  old  Latin,  but  usually  the  accu- 
sative. In  Cicero,  adtSlor  has  the  accusative;  from  Nepos  on,  the  dative  as  well. 
medeor,  medicor,  and  praestOlor  take  either  the  accusative  or  the  dative. 

XI 85.  Some  verbs  have  an  accusative  with  one  meaning,  a  dative  of  the  complement, 
essentiafor  op»tional,  with  another :  see  aemulor,  cave5,  comitorj  consuls,  con- 
veni5,  cupiO,  dCspCrS,  maneO,  metu5,  moderor,  pr5spici5,  tempers, 
time5,  ana  the  different  uses  of  invideO,  in  the  dictionary. 


xx86.  In  poetry,  verbs  of  union,  of  contention,  and  of  difference,  often  take  a 
dative :  as,  {a.)  haeret  later!  UtSlis  harundO,  V.  4.  j^,  sticks  to  her  side  the 
deadly  shaft.  So  with  coi!5,  ConcurrS,  haereS,  and  similarly  with  iung5,  mis- 
ce5.  (^.)  quid  enim  contendat  hirundS  cycnis?  Lucr.  -),  6,  for  how  can 
swallow  cope  with  swans?  So  with  bellO,  cert5,  contends,  puf  no.  {c.)  in- 
nd5  scurrae  distabit  amicus,  H.  E.  i,  18,  4,  a  friend  wiu  dtfer  from  a 
faithless  hanger-on.    So  with  dlfferS,  discrepO,  dissentiS,  disto. 

XX87.  A  verb  often  takes  the  dative,  when  combined  with  adversum, 
obviam,  or  praestd,  also  with  bene,  male,  or  satis,  and  the  like :  as, 

fit  ob  viam  C15di5,  Mil.  29,  he  runs  c^ross  Clodius.  cui  bene  dixit  um- 
guam  bon5  ?  Sest.  1 10,  for  what  patriot  hcul  he  ever  a  good  word?  nOs,  virl 
fortes,  satis  facere  rli  pQblicae  vidCmur,  C.  1,2,  we  doughty  champions 
flatter  ourselves  we  are  doing. our  whole  duty  by  the  state.  Similarly  with  verbs 
of  transitive  use. 

1188.  (2.)  Many  verbs  of  intransitive  use  compounded  with 
a  preposition  take  a  dative  connected  in  sense  with  the  preposi- 
tion: as, 

manus  eztrCma  n5n  accessit  operibus  Cius,  Br.  126,  the  last  touch 
was  not  put  upon  his  works,  omnibus  adfuit  his  pflgnis  DolSbella,  Ph.  2, 
75,  Dolabella  was  on  hand  in  all  these  battles.  pont5  noz  incubat  Stra,  V. 
I,  89,  over  the  deep,  ni^ht  broodeth  black.  c5gniti0nibus  dS  ChristiSnls 
interfui  numquam,  Plin.  Ep.  ad  Trai.  96  [97],  I,  /  have  never  been  to  any 
of  the  trials  of  the  Christians. 

XX89.  'I'hc  prepositions  are  chiefly  ad,  ante,  com-,  in,  inter,  ob,  prae, 
sub,  or  super.  In  manv  compounds  of  these  prepositions,  however,  the  da- 
tive is  due  to  the  general  meaning  of  the  verb,  as  in  cOnfidit  mih!,  he  puts 
all  trust  in  me  (xm),  as  contrasted  with  cGnsentit  mih!,  he  feels  with  me, 
nearly  equivalent  to  sentit  mScum  (1188). 
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xzgo.  Instead  o£  the  dative,  such  verbs  often  have  a  prepositional  con- 
struction, particularly  when  place,  literal  or  figurative,  is  distinctly  to  be 
expressed:  as, 

accCdere  in  fdnus,  Leg.  2,  66,  to  go  to  a  funeral,  in  morbum  incidit, 
C7w.  175,  he  fell  ill. 

xxgx.  Some  verbs  of  intransitive  use  take,  when  compounded,  either  the  dative  or 
the  accusative.  See  adiaced,  antecSdS,  smteeS,  praecurrG,  praestO,  incSdO, 
inlQdO,  insults,  invSdS,  in  the  dictionary.  And  some  compounds  acquire  a 
transitive  use  altogether,  as  obe5,  oppQ^nO :  see  1137. 

With  Verbs  of  Transitive  Use. 

1x92.  (i.)  Many  verbs  of  transitive  use  take  the  dative  :  as, 

hi  filiam  suam  in  mStrimSnium  dat,  i,  3,  5,  he  gives  this  person  his  own 
daughter  in  marriage,  decixna  legi5  hi  grStiSs  Sgit,  i,  41,  I,  the  tenth  le- 
gion gave  him  thanks  huic  fert  subsidium  Puli5,  5,  44,  13,  to  him  Pulio 
brings  aid.  multis  idem  minStur  AntSnius,  Ph.  11,  2, /<?  many  Antony 
threatens  the  same.  rCliqui  sCsC  fugae  mandSrunt,  i,  12,  3,  the  rest  betook 
themselves  to  flight.  commend5  vSbis  meum  parvum  fllium,  C  4«  23,  unto 
your  keeping  do  I  commit  the  little  son  of  mine,  multl  sS  aliSnissimis  crCdi- 
dSrunt,  6,  31,  4,  many  people  put  themselves  in  the  hands  of  utter  strangers. 
equitCs  imperat  civitStibus,  6,  4,  6,  he  issues  orders  to  tie  commumties  for 
horse. 

1x93.  This  dative  is  used  with  such  verbs  as  d5,  tr9d5,  tribuS,  dividS, 
ferO,  praebeS,  praestS,  poUiceor,  pr5mitt5,  debe5,  negO,  mSnstrd,  dicO, 
n9lrr5,  mand5,  praecipiS,  &c.,  &c.  In  the  passive  construction,  the  accusa- 
tive becomes  nominative,  the  dative  remaining. 

1194.  (2.)  Many  verbs  of  transitive  use  compounded  with  a 
preposition  take  a  dative  connected  in  sense  with  the  preposi- 
tion: as, 

nihil  novi  vSbIs  adferam,  RP.  i,  21, 1  shall  not  lay  any  novelty  before 
yon.  ISgCs  omnium  saltStem  singulOrum  saltiti  antepSnunt,  Fin»  3,  64, 
the  law  cUways  puts  the  general  safety  before  the  safety  of  the  individual.  timO- 
rem  bonis  iniScistis,  Agr.  i,  23,  you  have  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
patriots.  n5lu6runt  feris  corpus  obicere,  RA.  'ji^  they  wottld  not  cast  his 
person  before  ravenous  beasts.  nSminem  huic  praeferO,  N.  8,  r,  i,  there  is 
nobody  I  put  before  him.  hibemis  LabiCnum  praeposuit,  i,  54,  2^  he  put 
Labienus  over  the  winter-ptarters.  anitum  5va  galliniB  saepe  suppSnimus, 
DN.  2,  124,  we  often  put  ducks*  eggs  under  hens, 

1x95.  The  prepositions  are  circum,  d€,  ex,  post,  or  those  named  in 
1 189.  In  many  compounds  of  transitive  use,  however,  the  dative  is  due  to 
the  general  meaning  of  the  verb,  as  with  those  spoken  of  in  1189. 

1x96.  With  these  verbs,  a  prepositional  construction  is  often  used,  as 
with  the  verbs  of  intransitive  use  (1190) :  as, 

iam  ditk  nihil  novi  ad  n5s  adlerCbStur,  Fam.  2,  14,  no  news  has  got  to 
us  this  long  time.  For  compounds  of  circum  and  trSns  with  two  accusa- 
tives, see  1138. 
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1x97.  Verbs  of  transitive  use  compounded  with  com-  haveoftener  the  ablative 
with  cum:  as.  cSnferte  hanc  p&cem  cum  illd  belld,  V,  4,  w^Just  compare 
this  peace  with  that  war.  See  also  in  the  dictionary,  coniungS  and  compSnd ; 
also  the  indirect  compounds  compard,  compare^  from  compSr,  and  communic5. 

ZZgS.  With  a  few  compounds  of  ad  or  in,  a  second  accusative  is  exceptionally 
used :  as,  arbitrum  ilium  adSgit,  Off,  3,  66,  he  had  the  other  man  up  before 
a  daysman.  So  with  inmittd,  Pi.  Cap,  548,  insinuS,  Lua.  i,  116,  &c.,  &c. 
Regularly  with  animum  adverts :  as,  animum  advert!  columellam,  TD, 
5,  65,  /  noticed  a  modest  shaft,  qu&  rS  animum  adversS,  Caes.  C,  i,  80,  4, 
this  fact  being  paid  heed  to:  compare  11 38. 

xxog.  A  few  compound  verbs  admit  either  the  dative  of  the  person  or  thing  and 
accusative  of  the  thing,  or  the  accusative  of  the  person  or  thing  and  ablative  of  .the 
thmg ;  such  are  adspergS  and  InspergS,  circumdO,  circumfundS,  exud  and 
induS.  impertiS,  interclQdS;  also  the  uncompounded  ddnS  :  as,  praedam 
militibus  dOnat,  7i  1  if  9,  he  presents  the  booty  to  the  soldiers,  scribam  tuum 
Snuld  d&nSstt,  V,  3,  i8j.  you  presented  ^our  clerk  with  a  ring.  For  the  differ- 
ent constructions  of  interdicS,  ses  the  dictionary. 


The  Dative  with  Adjectives. 

1200.  The  dative  with  many  adjectives  and  some 
adverbs  denotes  that  to  which  the  quality  is  directed. 

Such  have  the  meaning  of  useful,  necessary ,  fit^  easy,  agreeable,  known, 
near,  belonging,  friendfy,  faithful,  like,  and  most  of  their  opposites;  the 
adjective  is  often  predicative:  as,  vCr  Utile  silvis  (1036),  V.  G,  2,  323,  the 
spring  is  good  for  woods,  est  sen&tSri  necess&rium  n&sse  rem  pQblicam, 
Leg.  3,  \\.,for  a  senator  it  is  indispensable  to  be  conversant  with  government, 
0r&ti5ni8  genus  pompae  quam  pQgnae  aptius,  O,  43,  a  style  better  suited 
to  the  parade  than  to  t/ie  field,  convenienter  n&tQrae  vivefe,  Off.  3,  13,  to 
live  in  tottch  with  nature. 

1201.  Some  adjectives  of  this  class  have  t^e  dativs  of  a  person,  the  accusative 
with  ad  of  a  thing:  so  accommodStus,  aptus,  idSneus,  necessSrius,  and 
Gtilis ;  and  some  denoting  feeling  have  also  the  accusative  with  a  preposition  :  ae- 
quus,  mlquus,  fidClis  with  in,  benevolus  with  ergS,  and  impius  with 
adversus.  propior  and  proximus  sometimes  accompany  an  accusative,  like 
prope,  propms,  and  proximC. 

1202.  The  adjectives  commanis,  proprius  or  aliSnus,  sacer,  tStus^ 
often  accompany  the  construction  of  the  genitive  of  the  owner:  see  123S.  For 
aliSnus  with  the  ablative,  see  1306.    Sometimes  aliCnus  has  the  ablative  with  ab. 

X203.  Some  adjectives  denoting  relationship,  connection,  friendship  or 
hostility,  become  substantives,  and  as  such,  admit  the  genitive  also  (1103) ; 
such  are  {a,)  adflnis,  c5gn&tus ;  {b.)  aequaiis,  familiaris,  finitimus,  p5r 
and  dispSr,  proplnquus,  viclnus ;  {c.)  adversSrius,  amicus,  inimicus,  ne- 
cessSrius. 

1204.  Tn  Plautus  and  Terence,  similis,  the  like^  the  counterpart,  and  its  com- 
pounds, regularly  take  the  genitive.  The  dative,  as  well  as  the  genitive,  is  also  used 
from  Ennius  on,  particularly  of  a  limited  or  approximate  likeness :  see  the  dictionary. 
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(2.)    THE  OPTIONAL  COMPLEMENT. 

1205.  The  dative  of  a  person  or  thing  interested, 
benefited,  harmed,  may  be  added  at  option  to  almost 
any  verb :  as, 

cdnservSte  parent!  fnium,  parentem  £1115,  Cael.  80,  save  the  son  for  the 
father^  the  father  for  the  son.  mea  domus  tibi  patet,  mihl  clausa  est,  RA. 
145,  the  very  house  I  own  is  open  for  you,  is  shut  upon  me.  cui  fl&vam  religSs 
comam,  simplex  munditiis  ?  H.  i,  5,  A*f<^  whom  bind*st  thou  in  wreaths 
thy  golden  hair,  plain  in  thy  neatness  f  nOn  audCret  facere  haec  viduae 
mulieri,  quae  in  mC  fScit,  T.  Hau.  953,  he  durst  not  to  an  unprotected  female 
do  what  he  hath  done  taivards  me. 

X2o6.  The  place  of  a  verb  with  the  dative  of  interest  is  sometimes  filled  by  an 
interjection,  ecce,  ei,  em,  or  vae  :  as,  ei  mihi  quSlis  erat,  E.  r,  7,  V.  a,  274, 
ah  me,  how  ghastly  he  did  look,  vae  victis,  PI.  Ps,  131 7,  said  by  Hrennus, 
390  B.  c,  L.  5,  48,  9,  woe  worth  the  worsted,  vae  capiti  atque  aetStI  tuae, 
PL  R,  375,  a  murrain  on  thy  head  and  life, 

1207.  The  dative  is  often  added  to  the  entire  sentence,  where 
either  a  genitive  or  a  possessive  pronoun  limiting  a  substantive  might 
be  used. 

In  such  cases  the  dative  expresses  interest,  advantage,  or  disadvantage, 
while  the  genitive  would  simply  indicate  the  owner  or  the  object:  as, 
trSnsfigitur  scGtum  PuliSnl,  5,  44,  7,  unfortunately  for  Pulio,  his  shield 
^ts  pierced  through  and  through,  militanti  in  HispSniS  pater  ^i  moritur, 
L.  29,  29,  6,  while  serving  in  Spain  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  father, 
huic  ego  mC  bellS  ducem  profiteer,  C  2, 11, 1  here  proclaim  myself  captain 
for  this  war.  sSsC  Caesari  ad  pedSs  prSiCcCrunt,  i,  31,  2,  they  cast  them- 
selves at  Caesar's  feet,  nostris  militibus  spem  minuit,  5,^3,  5,  it  dashed 
the  hopes  of  our  soldiers.  extergS  tibi  manQs,  PI.  Most.  267,  wife  off  thy 
hands,  vellunt  tibi  barbam  lascivi  puer!,  H.  S.  i,  3,  133,  the  wantott 
gamins  pull  thy  beard,  poor  soul, 

1208.  This  dative  is  sometimes  detached  from  the  verb,  and  used  immediately 
with  a  substantive,  instead  of  the  genitive:  as,  PhilocOmasiS  custOs,  PI.  MG. 
271,  the  keeper  for  Philocomasium.  rSctOr  iuveni,  Ta.  i,  24,  «  mentor  for  the 
young  man.  So  partiailarly  with  a  gerundive  in  official  expressions :  as,  curStor 
mfins  reficiendis,  OG,  19,  commissioner  for  rebuilding  the  walls. 

1209.  Verbs  of  warding  off  sometimes  take  a  dative,  especially  in  poetry,  also 
those  of  robbing  and  ridding :  as,  (/?.)  hunc  quoque  arcSbis  rravidO  pecori, 
V.  G,  %,  I  ^4,  him  also  wilt  thou  for  the  pregnant  herd  keep  far,  sOlstitlum 
pecort  dSfendite.  V.  E,  7,  47,  tlie  summer's  heat  keep  distant  for  the  flock, 
\b.^  torquem  dCtrSxit  hosti,  Fin.  i,  35,  he  pulled  a  toraue  away  from  his  enemy. 
CripiSs  mlhl  hunc  err5rem,  Att,  10,  4,  6,  you  will  rid  me  of  this  mistake. 

12X0.  With  verbs  of  motion  the  dative  of  the  person  interested  denotes  in  poetry 
the  end  of  motion  also :  as,  multSs  DanaQm  dCmittimus  Orc5,  V.  2,  398,  we 
send  down  many  a  Danaanfor  the  nether  king.  So  also  the  dative  of  personified 
words  of  place :  as,  it  clSmor  caelO,  V.  q,  451,  i//  goes  a  shout  for  heaven,  i.  e. 
heaven  hears  a  shout.  sEdibus  hunc  refer  ante  suis,  V.  6,  ii2,flrst  bear  him 
duly  to  his  place  of  rest,  i.  e.  let  his  expectant  grave  receive  him. 
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The  Emotional  Dative. 

121 1.  The  dative  of  the  personal  pronoun  is  often  used  with 
expressions  of  emotion,  interest,  surprise,  or  derision  :  as, 

quid  mihi  Cclsus  agit  ?  H.  ^.  i,  3,  15,  haio  fares  me  Cclsusf  Tongi- 
lium  mih!  CdGxit,  C.  2, 4,  he  took  out  Toiigilius^  bless  my  soul,  at  tibi  repente, 
cum  minims  exspectSrem,  vCnit  ad  mC  Caninius  mSne,  Fam.  9,  2,  i, 
but  bless  yoUf  sir,  when  I  least  dreamt  of  it^  who  should  drop  in  on  me  all  at 
once  but  Caninius ,  bright  and  early. 

The  Dative  of  the  Possessor. 

1212.  The  dative  is  used  with  forms  of  sum  to 
denote  the  possessor:  as, 

est  homini  cum  deO  similitQdS,  Leg.  i,  25,  man  has  a  resemblance  to 
god.  an  nescis  longSs  rCgibus  esse  manGs  r  O.  E.  16,  166,  dost  possibly 
not  know  kings  have  long  arms  f  suos  cuique  m68,  T.  Ph.  454,  to  every  man 
his  07vn  pet  way.  So  also  with  the  compounds  absum,  dSsum,  supersum : 
as,  h5c  Qnum  Caesail  dSfuit,  4,  26,  5,  this  was  all  Caesar  lacked, 

1213.  (i.)  With  mih!  est  n5men,  the  name  is  put  either 
in  the  dative  or  in  the  nominative:   as, 

mihl  n5men  est  IQliO,  or  mihl  nOmen  est  IQlius,  Gell.  15,  29,  i,  my 
name  is  Julius.  In  old  Latin  and  in  Sallust,  the  dative :  as,  nSmen  Ikilercu- 
riiSst  mihi,  PI.  Am.proL  19,  my  name  is  Mercury  ;  later  the  nominative :  as, 
canibus  pigris  niSmen  erit  Pardus,  Tigris,  Leo,  J.  8,  34,  the  craven  cur 
shall  sport  the  name  of  *  Lion^  Tiger^  Pard.^  Cicero  uses  either  the  dative  or 
the  nominative,  Liv]^  oftener  the  dative  than  the  nominative.  Tacitus  puts 
adjectives  in  the  dative,  substantives  in  the  nominative,  rarely  in  the  genitive. 
Caesar  does  not  use  the  construction. 

12x4.  (2.)  With  the  actives  nOmen  dO,  indQ,  pOnS,  tribuS,  &c ,  the  name 
may  be  in  the  dative  or  in  the  accusative ;  with  the  passive  of  these  jexpres- 
sions,  the  name  may  be  in  the  dative  or  in  the  nominative  :  as, 

qui  tibi  nSmen  insSnO  posuSre,  H.  5".  2,  3,  47,  who  *ve  put  on  thee  the 
nickname  Crank,  qui  filiis  Philippum  atque  Alexandrum  n5mina  inpo- 
suerat,  L.  35,  47,  5,  who  had  given  his  sons  the  names  Philip  and  Alexander, 
A  genitive  dependent  on  nSmen  is  used  once  by  Tacitus  and  in  very  late 
Latin. 

12x5.  With  a  gerundive,  the  dative  of  the  possessor  denotes  the  person  who  has 
the  action  to  do :  see  2243.    For  the  ablative  with  ab,  or  for  habeO,  see  2243,  2245. 

1216.  This  dative  is  sometimes  used  with  the  perfect  participle,  and  the  tenses 
formed  with  it :  as,  mih!  est  ClabOrStum,  CaectL  40,  /  have  it  all  worked  out. 
carmina  nQlla  mihi  sunt  scripts,  O.  7>.  5,  12,  35,  no  poetry  have  I  ready 
made.  Rarely  with  passives^ of  the  present  system:  as,  nGlla  placEre  did  nee 
vivere  caimina  poesunt,  (^uae  seribuntitr  aquae  pOtSnbus,  H.  E»  i,  19, 
2,  «^  verse  can  take  or  be  longltved  that  by  teet9tallersHs  writ. 
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The  Dative  of   Relation. 

1217.  The  dative  may  denote  the  person  viewing  or  judging:  as, 

eris  mihi  mSlgnus  ApollO,  V.  E,  3,  104,  thou  shalt^fne  the  great  Apollo 
be,  Quintia  fSrmdsa  est  multis,  mihi  Candida,  longa,  rScta  est,  Cat. 
86,  I,  in  many  eyes  is  Quintia  fairy  to  me  she  'j  bonny ^  tally  and  straight.  From 
Caesar  on,  partioipies  are  oUen  used  to  denote  the  person  viewing  or  judg- 
ing :  as,  est  urbe  Cgressis  tumulus,  V.  2, 713,  there  is,  as  you  get  out  oftcrjjny 
a  mound,    in  ilniversum  aestimanti,  Ta.  G.  6,  looking  at  it  generally. 

X2z8.  In  imitation  of  a  Greek  idiom,  volSns,  cupiCns,  or  invltus,  is  used  by 
Sallust  and  Tacitus  in  agreement  with  a  dative  dependent  on  a  form  of  sum,  the 
combination  being  equivalent  to  a  subject  with  a  form  of  vol5,  CUpiO,  or  invitus 
sum,  respectively:  as,  cSteris  remanSre  volentibus  fuit,  Ta.  H,  3,  43,  i.e. 
cCteri  remanSre  voluCrunt,  the  rest  were  minded  to  bide  where  they  were. 
Once  in  Livy. 

II.    THE   PREDICATIVE  DATIVE. 

The  Dative  of  Tendency  or  Result. 

1219.  (i.)  Certain  datives  are  used  with  a  form  of 
sum  to  denote  what  a  thing  tends  to,  proves,  or  is. 
This  dative  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  dative  of  the 
person  interested :  as, 

auziliS  is  fuit,  PI.  Am,  proL  92,  he  was  a  help  to  them.  odi5  sum  RO- 
mSnis,  L.  35,  19,  6,  /  am  an  abomination  in  the  eyes  of  Rome,  potestne 
bonum  cuiquam  mal5  esse  ?  Par.  7,  can  good  prove  bad  for  any  human 
being?  L.  Cassius  identidem  quaerere  solSbat,  cui  bonO  fuisset,  ^^. 
84,  Cassius  used  to  ask  for  ever  and  ever,  who  the  person  benefited  was,  or  who 
the  gainer  was.  nCmini  meus  adventus  labSri  aut  sfimptui  fuit,  V,  i, 
16,  my  visit  did  not  prove  a  bother  or  an  expense  to  a  soul,  r6s  et  f5rtiinae 
tuae  mih!  maximae  cQrae  sunt,  Fam,  6,  5,  i^your  mouey-matlers  are  an 
all-absorbing  interest  to  me. 

Z220.  There  are  many  of  these  datives,  mostly  abstracts  and  all  singular ;  some 
of  the  commonest  are  cQrae,  usui,  praesidid,  cordi,  odi5,  auxilid,  impedi- 
ments, saluti,  voluptSti.  The  adjectives  mSgnus,  mSior,  maximus,  or 
tantus  and  quantus,  are  sometimes  used  in  agreement  with  them  \  and  the  dative 
frtigi  sometimes  has  bonae. 

1221.  Instead  of  the  dative  of  tendency,  a  predicative  nominative  or  accusative  is 
rarely  used:  thus,  possessidnem  iiberam  Dardaniae  s51aci5  fore,  L.  40, 
C7,  9,  that  the  unrestricted  occupancy  of  Dardania  would  praise  comforting  ^  but, 
domestica  quiCs  sOl&cium  fuit,  L.  6,  30,9.  the  peace  that  prevailed  at  home 
was  a  solid  comfort.    Prepositional  expressions  with  pro  and  in  also  occur. 

1222.  (2.)  The  dative  is  also  used  with  a  few  verbs  of  consider- 
ing or  accounting  to  denote  what  a  thing  is  accounted. 
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So  with  such  verbs  as  dd,  dOcd,  habe5,  tribud,  and  vertS:  as,  vitid 
tnih!  dant,  quod  mortem  hominis  necess&ril  graviter  ferS,  Matius  in 
Fam.  II,  28,  2,  M/  world  scores  it  against  me  that  I  take  the  murder  of  a  near 
and  dear  friend  to  /teari,  postquam  paupert&s  probrd  habSri  coepit, 
S.  C,  12,  I,  after  lack  of  wealth  began  to  count  as  a  stigma. 

The  Dative  of  Purpose  or  Intention. 

1223.  A  few  datives  are  used  to  denote  what  a  thing  is  intendei 
to  be.  This  dative  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  dative  of  the  person 
interested. 

So  (a,)  d5n(S  and  mflneri:  as,  Cmit  eam  ddnO  mih!,  T.  Eu,  135,  he 
bought  her  as  a  gift  forme,  centum  bovSs  militibus  dSnO  dedit,  L.  7,  rj,  3, 
he  gave  the  soldiers  a  hundred  oxen  as  a  present.  Also  (b.)  auxilid,  praesidiS, 
and  subsidiO,  used  of  military  operations,  chiefly  with  verbs  of  motion:  as, 
ii,  qui  praesidid  contrft  castra  erant  relicti,  subsidid  9uis  iSrunt,  7,  62,  8, 
the  men  that  had  been  left  as  a  protection  against  the  camp,  went  as  a  rein- 
forcement to  their  own  side. 

Z22^.  For  the  datives  ddnO  and  mtineri,  a  predicative  nominative  or  accusative 
is  sometimes  used :  as,  cordnam  lovi  d&num  in  capitdlium  mittunt,  L.  2. 
22,  6,  iluy  send  a  crown  to  the  capital  as  a  present  fir  Jufiter,  Prepositional 
expressions  are  also  used  for  auxili5,  &c. :  as.  ad  praesidium,  L.  3,  c,  3,  in 
praesidium,  L.  31, 16,  7,  for  protection,  auxili!  causft,  L.  2,  24,  4,  to  help, 

1225.  The  dative  receptui  is  also  used  in  military  langua^ire  to  denote  purpose : 
as,  Caesar  receptui  cani  iussit,  7,  47,  i,  Caesar  ordered  the  retreat  sounded, 
Quinctius  receptui  canere  iussit,  L.  34,  39, 11.  This  dative  is  sometimes  at- 
tached immediately  to  a  substantive :  as,  receptui  signum,  Ph,  13, 15,  the  trumpet 
for  retreat. 


THE   GENITIVE. 

1226.  The  genitive  is  principally  used  with  nouns,  less  fre- 
quently with  verbs.  Sometimes  even  when  it  seems  to  be  de- 
pendent on  a  verb,  it  really  depends  on  a  substantive  understood, 
or  on  a  noun  virtually  contained  or  implied  in  the  verb.  Some 
verbs  require  an  accusative  also,  in  addition  to  the  genitive. 


I.    THE  GENITIVE   WITH   SUBSTANTIVES. 

1227.  A  substantive  is  often  limited  by  another 
substantive  in  the  genitive. 

The  things  denoted  by  the  two  words  are  usually  distinct :  as,  metus 
hostium,  the  fear  of  the  enemy,  i.e.  either  {a.)  which  they  feel  (123 1),  or 
(b.)  which  is  felt  towards  them  (1260) ;  mSgni  ponderis  saxa,  stones  of 
great  weight  (1239).  Sometimes,  however,  they  are  more  or  less  the  same : 
as,  militum  ^zxs^part  of  the  soldiers  (1242);  mSgna  xnultitQdS  perditO- 
rum  hominum,  a  perfect  swarm  of  desperadoes  (1255). 
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1228.  Two  or  even  three  genitives  expressing  di£Ferent  relations,  sometimes  limit 
one  substantive :  as,  superidrum  diCrum  Sabini  cunctStid,  3, 18, 6,  Sabiuus^s 
dilatoriness  in  days  preceding.  eSrum  diSrum  cdnsuStQdine  itineris  no* 
stri  exercitfls  perspectft,  2,  17,  2,  studying  up  the  order  of  march  followed  by 
our  army  in  those  days, 

1229.  The  limited  substantive  is  often  omitted,  when  it  is  obvious  from  the  con- 
text: as,  ventum  erat  ad  Vestae,  sc.  aedem,  H.  5.  i,  9,35,  to  Vestals  were 
we  come,  i.  e.  to  her  temple,  aberam  bidui,  sc.  iter,  Att.  5, 17,  i,  /  was  two  davs 
distant.  Usually  so,  wnen  it  is  expressed  with  another  eenitive,  which  generally 
precedes :  as,  quis  est,  (}ui  possit  c5nferre  vitam  TrebSnii  cum  DolS- 
bellae?  Ph.  11,  9,  w^  ts  tlure  that  can  compare  the  life  of  Trebonius  with 
Dolabella'sl 

Z230.  Instead  of  the  genitive  depending  on  a  substantive,  an  equivalent 
adjective  or  a  prepositional  expression  is  often  used.  Such  substitutions 
will  be  mentioned  below  in  their  appropriate  places. 

X23Z.  The  relations  expressed  by  the  limiting  genitive  vary  very  much 
according  to  the  context.  These  relations  may  l^  put  in  classes,  as  below 
(1 232-1 260).  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  as  the  genitive  connects  sub- 
stantives in  a  loose  way,  the  same  construction  may  sometimes  be  referred 
to  more  than  one  bead. 

The  Genitive  of  the  Subject,  Cause,  Origin,  or 
Owner. 

1232.  (i.)  The  genitive  is  used  to  denote  that  which  does 
the  action,  or  which  causes,  originates,  or  possesses  the  object 
designated  by  the  substantive  it  limits :  as, 

metus  hostium,  Gell.  9,  12,  13,  the  fear  of  the  enemy  ^  i.  e.  which  they  feel, 
adventus  Caesaris,  6,  41,  4,  the  arrival  of  Caesar,  bellum  VenetSrum,  3, 
16,  I,  the  war  with  the  Vefutans.  illud  SolSnis,  CM.  50,  Solon* s  memorable 
words.  Canachi  signa,  Br.  70,  statues  by  Canachns.  Cupidinis  signum, 
V.  4,  135,  the  statue  representing  Cupid.  nQius  signis,  V.  j,  9,  with  statues 
belonging  to  this  man.  pScenfi  Ariovisti,  i,  37,  2,  a  peaceful  policy  on  Ario- 
vistus's  part.  Cann&rum  pQgna,  L.  23,  43,  4,  the  battle  of  Cannae  (1427). 
abaci  vSsa  omnia,  K.  4, 15,  ail  the  vessels  on  the  sideboard.  pridiC  Cius  diCi, 
1 ,  47, 2,  the  day  before  that  day  ( 1 4 1 3 ) .  labrdrum  tenus,  Lu cr .  i ,  940,  the  length 
of  the  lips  (1420). 

1233.  Instead  of  the  genitive,  an  adjective  is  often  used  to  express 
such  relations  ;  less  frequently  a  prepositional  construction  :  as, 

(a.)  odium  patemum,  N.  23,  i,  3,  the  hatred  felt  by  his  father,  servfli 
tumultQ,  I.  40,  5,  in  the  slave  insurrection.  bell5  Cassi&n5,  I,  13,  2,  in  the 
war  with  Cassius.  illud  CassiSnum,  cui  bond  fuerit.  Ph.  2,  35,  Cassius^s 
test  question,  *  who  the  gainer  was*  erflis  patria,  PI.  B.  170,  my  master^ s 
birthplace.  intrS  domesticds  parietCs,  C  2,  i,  within  the  walls  of  our  houses. 
So  usually  with  names  of  countries  and  of  towns :  as,  anus  Corinthia,  T. 
Hau.  600,  an  old  woman  of  Corinth.  pGgna  CannSnsis,  L.  22,  50,  i,  the 
battle  of  Cannae.  Often  in  a  generalizing  sense :  as,  patemus  mStemus- 
que  sanguis,  RA.  66,  the  blood  of  a  father  and  of  a  mother,  (b.)  ad  CannSs 
pQgnam,  L.  22,  58,  i,  the  battle  of  Cannae. 
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1234.  The  possessive  pronoun  is  regalarlv  used  instead  of  the  possessive 
genitive  of  a  personal  or  reflexive  pronoun  (1230) :  as, 

mea  domus,  RA,  145,  my  own  house,  in  tuft  quSdam  epistolft,  Att.  9, 
ro,  3,  in  a  letter  of  ycurs.  But  sometimes,  for  emphasis,  the  genitive  of  the 
personal  or  reflexive  is  used :  as,  mSgnS  sul  cum  pexiculO,  4,  28,  2,  with 
great  personal  risk;  commonly  so  with  omnium  or  utriusque:  as,  volun- 
t&ti  vestrCm  omnium  pSrui,  DO,  3,  20S,  I  yielded  to  your  joint  wish  ;  see 
however  1235. 

Z235.  A  word  in  apposition  with  the  possessive  pronoun  is  put  in  the  genitive : 
as^  mea  Onius  opera,  Pis,  6,  by  my  sou  instrumentality,  ad  vestram  om- 
nium caedem,  C,  4,  A^f<^  *^  murder  of  you  all  (1230).  So  particularly  ipse, 
omnis,  sdlus,  and  anus. 

1236.  The  genitive  is  often  used  predicatively  with  verbs  meaning 
am^  belongs  become^  make,  seem,  am  accounted,  &c-,  &c. :  as, 

litterSri!  ista  sunt  IQdl,  Quint,  i,  4,  27,  such  questions  belong  to  the  infant 
school,  hie  versus  Plauti  n(Sn  est,  hie  est,  Fam.  %  16,  4,  tnis  line  is  not 
Plautus^Sy  this  one  is,  omnia,  quae  mulieris  fuSrunt,  viri  fiunt,  Top.  23, 
everything  which  was  the  woman's  becomes  the  man*s.  neque  sS  ifidicSre 
Qalliam  potius  esse  Ariovist!  quam  populi  Rdmfiid,  i,  45,  i,  and  that 
he  did  not  think  Gaul  was  any  more  Ariovistus^s  than  it  was  the  Romans'. 
hostiumst  potita,  PI.  E.  562,  into  the  foemen^s  hands  she  fell. 

1237.  '^^^  possessive  genitive  of  a  person  or  of  an  abstract' is 
particularly  common  when  the  subject  of  the  verb  is  an  infinitive  or 
sentence:  as, 

{a,)  scyphis  pQgnSre  Thr3cum  est,  H.  i^^t^x,  to  fight  with  bowls  is 
Vandal  work,  erat  Smentis,  cum  aciem  vidSrCs,  pScem  cOgitSre,  Lig. 
28,  it  IPOS  a  viadman^s  act,  dreaming  of  peace  when  you  saw  the  troops  in  battalia. 
tempori  cSdere  semper  sapientis  est  habitum,  Fam.  4,  9,  2,  shaping  your 
course  to  circumstance  has  always  passed  as  the  sign  of  a  wise  man.  mentiri 
nOn  est  meum,  T.  Hau,  549,  telling  lies  is  not  my  style  (xr!34).  {b.)  n5n  est 
pudOris  mei,  mS  prOpQgnStSrem  P.  ScipiSnis  profitCri,  V.  4,  80,  it  is  not 
in  keeping  with  my  delicacy  to  set  up  as  the  champion  of  Scipio.  hlrum  rCrum 
esse  dsifSnsdrem  mSgni  animi  est,  Sest.  99,  to  be  the  defetider  of  these  inter- 
ests takes  heroism,  hdc  sentire  prtidentiae  est,  facere  fortitMinis,  Sest. 
86,  to  think  thus  shows  wisdom^^  to  cut  thus,  courage.  negSlvit  mSris  esse 
QraecOrum,  ut  in  convivi5  viriSrum  accumberent  mulierSs,  V,  i,  66,  he 
scud  it  was  not  manners  among  the  Greeks  to  have  women  at  table  at  a  men^s 
dinner-party. 

1238.  With  the  j>ossessive  genitive,  the  limited  substantive  is  sometimes  defined  by 
communis,  proprius  or  aliCnus,  sacer,  or  tStus  added :  as,  h(Sc  proprium 
virttitia  existimant,  6, 23,  2,  this  they  consider  a  special  characteristic  of  bravery. 
omnia  quae  nostra  erant  propria,  RA,  150,  everything  which  was  our  peculiar 
property  (1234).  ilia  insula  eorum  deOrum  sacra  putStur,  V.  i,  48, //w/ 
island  is  considered  the  ludlowed  property  of  those  gods,  iam  mS  PompCi  tOtum 
esse  scis,  Fam.  2,  13,  2,  you  are  aware  that  /  am  become  Pompe/s,  out  and  out. 

The  Genitive  of  Quality. 

1239.  (2.)  The  genitive  with  an  adjective  in  agreement  is 
used  to  denote  quality,  either  attributively  or  predicatively :  as, 
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[a.)  Attributively  :  mSgni  pendens  saxa,  2,  29,  3.  stones  0/ great  weight. 
summae  speT  adulSscentSs,  7,  63,  ^  young  men  of  high  promise,  diCrum 
viginti  supplicStiO,  4,  38,  5,  a  twenty  day  thanksgiving,  bSlua  multOrum 
es  capitum,  H.  ^.  i,  i,  76,  <?  many-headed  beast  art  thou,  Sius  modi  consi- 
lium, 5,  29,  5,  stuh  apian,  dSmittS  auriculas  ut  iniquae  mentis  asellus, 
II.  S,  1, 9,  20, 1  drop  my  ears  like  Neddy  in  the  sulks  (269).  vSlld  pedum  IX, 
5,  43,  I,  with  a  nine  foot  palisade,  {b.)  Predicatively :  mSjfnae  habitus  auc-> 
tOritStis,  7,  77,  3,  passing  for  a  man  of  great  influence,  nQminis  crat  alti- 
tfldfl  circiter  pedum  trium,  2, 18, 3,  the  depth  of  the  river  was  about  three  feet. 
The  genitive  of  (quality  resembles  the  ablative  of  quality  (1375) ;  the  two  are 
sometimes  combmed :  as,  hominem  mSlximi  corporis  terribilique  faciS, 
N.  15,  3,  I,  a  man  of  gigantic  frame  and  with  an  awe-inspiring  presetice.  But 
the  genitive  is  common  in  designations  of  size  and  number. 

ZOAO.  A  substantive  expressing  quality  with  aequus,  pSr,  similis,  or  dissi* 
milis  in  agreement,  is  put  not  in  uie  genitive,  but  in  the  ablative,  by  Cicero,  Caesar, 
Nepos,  and  Livy. 

The  Partitive  Genitive. 

1241*  (3.)  The  partitive  genitive  denotes  a  whole  of  which 
the  limited  substantive  denotes  a  part.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
partitive  genitive,  the  numerical  and  the  quantitative :  as, 

(a.)  militum  pars,  6, 40,8, //2r/<7/^/>5^j<7A//>rj,  numerical  partitive  (1242). 
(b.)  multum  aestStis,  5,  22,  4,  much  of  the  summery  quantitative  partitive 
(1247). 

1242.  (<i.)  The  numerical  partitive  is  a  plural  or  a  collective, 
limiting  a  word  expressing  part  of  the  number :  as. 

mllitum  pars,  6,  40, 8,  part  of  the  soldiers,    pars  equitatQs,  4, 16,  z^part 


of  the  cavalry,  alter  c5nsulum,  L.  6^  35,  5,  one  of  the  two  consuls,  uter  est 
insSnior  h6rum?  H.  S,  2,  3,  102,  which  of  these  two  is  crazier  f  eOrum 
neuter.  Pis.  62,  neither  of  the  two.    multae  ist3[rum  arborum,  CM.  59, 


many  of  the  trees  you  see  there,  quis  omnium  mortllium  ?  V.  5,  179,  who 
among  all  the  sons  of  men  ?  nCmS  nostrum,  RA,  55,  not  one  of  us.  nihil  h5- 
rum,  RA.  138,  fu}ne  of  these  things.  Stertinius,  sapientum  octSvos,  H.  .S*. 
2,  3.  296,  Stertinius,  of  sages  eighth,  0  mSior  iuvenum,  H.  AP,  366,  O  elder 
of  the  youths,  hdrum  omnium  fortissimi  sunt  Belgae,  i,  i,  3,  of  all  these 
the  stoutest  fighters  are  the  Belgians.  Also  with  superlative  adverbs :  as, 
deSrum  mSximC  Mercurium  colunt,  Ta.  G.  9,  of  the  gods,  they  revere 
Mercury  most,  minumC  gentium,  PI.  Poen.  690,  T.  Eu.  625,  no,  never  in  the 
world. 

1243.  uterque,  each,  both,  often  takes  the  genitive  plural  of  a  pronoun:  as, 
qu5rum  uterque,  uterque  edrum,  hOrum,  nostrtim,  &c. ;  sometimes  of  a 
substantive  and  pronoun  combined :  as,  utriusque  hSrum  rCrum,  TD.  i,  65,  of 
each  of  these  things,  quSrum  cIvitStum  utraque,  V,  5,  56,  each  of  these  com- 
munities. With  a  sutetantive  alone,  it  is  oftener  attributive:  as,  uterque  dux. 
Marc.  24,  each  commander;  and  sometimes  with  neuter  pronouns:  as,  quod 
Utrumque,  Brut,  in  Fam.  11,  1,.  i,  N.  25,  2,  4.  The  plural  utrique  is  used  both 
ways:  as,  ab  utrlsque  vestrQm,  Fam,  11,  21,  5,  and  ab  utrisque  nObis, 
Brut,  in  Fam.  11,  20,  3. 
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1244.  The  plurals  tot,  totidem,  and  quot,  are  not  used  partitively,  and  om- 
nSs  and  cQncti  only  so  by  poets  and  late  prose  writers.  plCrique  is  used  either 
way,  in  agreement,  or  with  the  genitive. 

12^5.  The  numerical  partitive  is  exceptionally  used  in  poetry  with  the  positive  of 
a  descriptive  adjective :  as,  sftncte  de9rum,V.  4,  576,  ihou  holy  of  the  gods.  And 
in  late  prose,  particularly  with  words  denoting  a  class  of  persons :  as,  cum  dClCctis 
peditum,  L.  26,  5,  3,  with  tlupick  of  the  infantry,  levis  cohortiuxa.,  Ta.  3,  39, 
the  light-armed  of  tlu  cohorts, 

1246.  Instead  of  the  numerical  partitive,  a  prepositional  expression  with  ante, 
inter,  or  in,  or  with  ex  or  dC,  is  sometimes  used :  as,  ante  aliSs  acceptissimus, 
L.  I,  15,  8,  most  welcome  before  otlurs.  So  particularly  quidam  and  unu8,  duo, 
trCs,  with  ex  or  dC :  as,  qufdam  ex  his,  2, 17,  2,  one  of  these,  Qnus  dS  multis. 
Fin.  2,  66,  one  of  the  comtnon  herd.  But  iinus  sontetimes  has  the  genitive :  as, 
Gnus  multdrum,  H.  S,  i,  9,  71.  And  usually  so  in  a  series,  when  Qnus  is  fol- 
lowed by  alter,  alius,  tertius,  &c. 

1247.  (^.)  The  quantitative  partitive  is  usually  a  singular,  limiting 
a  neuter  singular  word  denoting  amount.  The  limited  word  is  either 
a  nominative,  or  an  accusative  without  a  preposition.  This  genitive 
often  borders  very  closely  on  the  genitive  of  definition  (1255)  :  as, 

multum  aestatis,  5,  22,  4,  much  0/  the  summer,  amplius  obsidum,  6, 
9,  7,  something  more  extensive  in  the  way  of  hostages,  minus  dubitStiOnis, 
i^ii^x,  less  of  hesitation,  quam  minimum  spatii,  %\%\^as  little  time  as 
possible,  id  aetStis,  DO.  i,  207,  at  that  time  of  life,  id  teniporis.  Fin,  5,  i, 
at  that  time  of  day.  quid  causae  est  ?  Ac.  i,  10,  what  earthly  reason  is  thtrei 
h5c  litterulSrum,  Alt.  12,  i,  i,  this  apology  for  a  letter^  or  this  hasty  litie, 
h5c  sibi  sOlScii  pr0p5nCbant,  7,  15,  2,  they  laid  this  flattering  unction  to 
t/ieir  souls, 

1248.  Such  neuters  are :  multum,  plCrumque,  plurimum,  amplius, 
plds,  paulum,  minus,  minimum,  tantum,  quantum,  tantundem,  ni- 
mium ;  in  poetry  and  late  prose,  also  many  other  adjectives  singular  and 
plural.  Furthermore,  id,  hOc,  illud,  quod,  quid,  &c.,  and  n&il;  also 
abunde,  adfatim,  largiter,  nimis,  partim,  parum,  and  satis. 

1249.  A  few  adjectives  of  place  and  time  indicating  a  particular  part  of 
an  object,  are  commonly  used  in  immediate  agreement  with  their  substan- 
tives :  as, 

summus  mSns,  i,  23,  i,  the  highest  part  of  the  mountain^  or  the  mountain- 
top.  extrSmS  hieme,  mediSl  aestSte,  IP.  35,  at  the  end  of  the  winter^  in 
midsummer.  Such  are :  primus,  intimus,  medius,  extrCmus,  postrSmus, 
fUtimus,  summus,  infimus,  imus,  r^liquus.  But  the  neuter  is  sometimes 
used  partitively :  as,  aestStis  extrCmum  erat,  S.  /.  90,  i,  it  was  tlu  end  of 
summer,    summa  pectoris,  Fam,  i,  9,  15,  the  upper  parts  of  the  breast, 

1250.  The  limiting  genitive  is  often  the  neuter  singular  of  an  adjective 
used  substantively :  as, 

aliquid  boni,  T.  Andr,  398,  something  good,  aliquit  mali,  T.  Eu,  99^, 
something  bad.  numquid  tandem  novi?  Br.  10,  nothing  uewy  pray  f  This 
use  is  ordinarily  confined  to  stems  in  -o- ;  rarely  otherwise :  as,  plGs  inS- 
nis,  Lucr.  i,  305,  more  of  the  void;  and  usually  only  when  joined  with  an  -o- 
stem :  as,  nihil  solid!,  nihil  Sminentis,  DN.  i,  75,  no  solidity,  no  projection. 
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1251.  The  partitive  construction  sometimes  extends  to  the  predicate:  as,  id  erit 
signl  me  invftum  facere,  RA.  83,  this  will  be  sonuthing  of  an  indication  that  J 
act  with  reluctance;  sifi^nl  is  here  in  the  predicate,  and  yet  made  dependent  on  id. 
quid  ereO  est  tui  consilii?  Brut,  in  ram,  11,  i,  3,  what  then  is  your  advice? 
quid  sufcdnsilil  sit  ostendit,  i,  21,  2,  he  explains  what  his  flan  is,  quid  est 
cnim  huic  r^liqui  ?  SuU.  89,  for  what  is  there  left  for  my  client  ?  hi  militCs 
nihil  r^liqul  inctfs  fScCre,  S.  C.  11,  7,  these  soldiers  left  nothing  over  to  the  con- 
gitered,  nihil  ad  celerit&tem  sibi  rCliquI  fScSrunt,  2,  26,  5,  as  for  speed, 
they  left  no  effort  unshared, 

1252.  The  accusative  with  a  preposition  also  sometimes  has  the  genitive :  as,  in 
id  redactus  sum  loci,  T.  Ph,  070,  /  am  reduced  to  such  a  strait,  ad  id  loci, 
S.  C,  45,  1,  to  that  sfot,  ad  id  loc5rum,  S.  /.  63,  6,  uf  to  that  time,  in 
multum  diSi,  L.  9,  44,  11,  till  late  in  the  day.  In  Cicero,  also  the  ablatives  eO, 
eOdem,  and  quO,  with  loci:  as,  eO  loci,  Sest,  68,  in  that  position.  And  in  later 
writers,  other  ablatives,  with  or  without  a  preposition,  a!so  have  a  genitive. 

1253.  Some  appelUtives  of  place  are  put  in  the  genitive  with  adverbs  of  place :  as, 
ubinam  gentium?  PL  Mer,  434,  C.  i,  9,  where  in  the  world?  nusquam 
gentium,  T.  Ad,  540,  nowhere  in  the  world.  Similarly,  loci  with  adverbs  of  time 
or  order,  as  with  intereS  in  Plautus  and  Terence,  postideS  in  Plautus,  posteS  in 
Sallust,  and  inde  in  Lucretius ;  also  locOrum  with  adhQc  and  post  id  m  Plautus. 

1254.  In  Sallust,  Livy,  and  Tacitus,  genitives  of  abstracts  are  used  with  the 
adverbs  e5,  quO,  and  hQc  :  as,  e5  miseriSnim,  S.  /.  14,  3,  /<?  that  pitch  of 
distress.  Once  with  ut :  ut  quisque  audentiae  habuisset,  adcurrerent, 
Ta.  15,  53,  they  should  run  upj  with  a  speed  commensurate  in  every  case  to  their 
daring. 

The  Genitive  of  Definition. 

1255.  (4.)  The  genitive  is  used  to  define  that  of  which  a 
thing  consists:  as, 

.  mSgna  multitadO  perditOnim  hominum,  3,  17,  4,  a  perfect  swarm  of 
desperadoes,  innumerSbile  pondus  ^MiAfSest,  ^y  a  weight  of  gold  too  great 
to  count,  miUe  numerS  n3vium  clSssem,  V.  i,  48,  an  armada  a  thousand 
sail  strottg. 

J256.  The  genitive  of  an  explicit  word  containing  the  leading  idea 
is  sometimes  used  to  define  a  more  general  word ;  as, 

praedae  pecudum  hominumque,  L.  24,  20,  5,  booty  consisting  of  cattle 
and  human  beings,  pignora  c5niugum  ac  liberSnim,  L.  2,  i,  5,  pledges  in 
the  shape  of  wives  and  children.  cSnflsus  mOnitidne  fossae,  Caes.  C,  i ,  42, 3, 
relying  on  the  defensive  works  in  the  shape  of  a  moat.  Rarely  in  poetry  and 
late  prose,  the  proper  name  of  a  place,  with  urbs,  prSmunturium,  &c. :  as» 
urbem  Patavl,  V.  i,  247,  the  city  of  Patatnum  (1045).  Particularly  with  the 
words  v5x,  nSmen,  genus,  and  especially  causa:  as,  haec  v9x  volupt&tis. 
Fin,  2,  6,  this  word  *•  pleasure*  n5men  amicitiae,  Fin,  2,  78,  the  name 
'friendship*  Compare  nOmen  frStemum,  i,  36,  5,  the  name  of  brothers 
(1233).  haec  Igndminiae  causa,  Clu.  120,  this  reason^  namely  the  censor's 
stigma,  parvulae  causae  vel  falsae  suspiciSnis  vel  terrSris  repentini, 
Caes.  C.  3,  72,  4,  insignificant  causes,  as  for  instance  ungrounded  suspicion  or 
a  panic,  propter  eam  causam  sceleris  istius,  V,  4,  11^  for  this  reason, 
namely  the  crime  of  the  defendant, 
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1257.  The  genitive  of  definition  is  very  common  with  causS,  less  common 
with  grStiS,  to  define  what  the  motive  or  cause  is :  as, 

amicitiae  causS,  i,  39,  2,  from  motives  of  friends/tip.  Compare  vestrS 
magis  hOc  causfi  vol8bam,  quam  meS,  DO,  i,  164, 1  wished  this  more  for 
your  sake  than  for  my  own  (1 234).  honestfitis  amplitQdioisque  grStift, 
RA,  i^,  in  eomfliment  to  their  respectability  attd  high  social  standing.  So  also 
sometimes  with  nOmine,  and  in  old  or  official  Latin,  with  ergd. 

Z258.  Conversely*  the  senitive  of  a  generic  word  denoting  a  person  is  sometimes 
added  to  a  leading  word  denning  the  kind  of  a  person :  as,  fiHstum  pueri,  PI.  Per, 
849,  thou  bit  of  a  boy.  mOnstrum  hominis,  T,  Eu,  696,  thou  hend  in  human 
shctpe.  quaedam  pestCs  hominum,  Fam.  5,  8,  2,  sonu  regular  plagues  in  ike 
sltape  of  men, 

.  1239.  quidquid  est,  quantum  est,  quod  est,  or  quodcumque  est,  with 
a  genitive,  is  equivalent  to  an  emphatic  omnis  :  as,  quidquid  patrum  est,  L.  ^ 
17,  5,  whatever  there  is  in  tlie  shape  of  senators^  i.  e.  every  single  senator,  •  quoid 
est  pecfiniae,  trldit,  Caes.  C.  2,  20.  8,  what  there  is  in  the  way  of  money ^  he 
hands  aver.  Similarly  tantum  for  tot :  as,  tantum  hominum,  PI.  Poen.  619, 
such  a  mass  of  men. 


The  Objective  Genitive. 

1260.  (5.)  The  objective  genitive  denotes  the  object  of  the 
action  expressed  in  the  limited  substantive  :  as, 

metus  hostlum,  Cell.  9,  12,  13,  the  fear  of  the  enemy,  i.  e.  which  is  felt 
towards  them.  vSnditid  bonOrum,  RA,  no,  sale  0/  the  goods.  lUctfl  filii, 
DO,  2,  i^'^  from  grief  for  his  son.  This  construction  is  freely  used,  even 
when  the  parallel  verb  has  a  dative,  an  ablative,  or  a  prepositional  expres- 
sion :  as,  fiddciS  loci,  7,  19,  lyfrom  confidence  in  the  position,  llberStiOnem 
culpae,  Lig.  i,  acquittal  from  guilt,  miiitiae  vacStiOnefn,  6, 14,  i,  exemption 
from  military  service.  opiniiSne  trium  legiOnum  dCiectus,  5,  48,  i,  disap- 
pointed in  his  hope  of  three  legions,  deSrum  opIniO,  TD.  1,30,  <i  conception 
of  the  gods,  miserrima  est  contentiS  honOrum,  Off,  i,  87,  a  scramble  for 
office  is  a  pitiful  thing. 

1261.  Instead  of  the  objective  genitive,  a  prepositional  expression  is 
sometimes  used  with  greater  precision:  as. 

metus  8  vi  atque  IrS  deSrum,  DN".  i,  ^^^  fear  of  the  might  and  wrath 
of  the  gods.  So  especiall)r  the  accusative,  usually  denoting  a  person,  with  in, 
ergS,  or  adversus,  combined  with  substantives  denoting  feeling :  as,  odium 
in  hominum  Oniversum  genus,  TD,  4^  25,  hatred  to  all  mankind,  vestra 
ergS  m6  voluntas,  C,  4,  \y  your  good-will  torvards  me, 

ia6a.  A  possessive  pronoun  or  adjective  is  sometimes  used  for  the 
objective  genitive:  as, 

(a.)  odid  tu5,  T.  Ph.  1016^  from  hate  to  thee.  tuS  fidiicia,  V.  5,  176, 
from  his  reliance  on  you,  aspectOque  su5,  Lucr.  1 .  91,  and  at  the  sight  of  her. 
(b.)  metus  hostilis,  S.  /.  41,  2,  fear  felt  of  the  enemy,  servilis  percontStiO, 
DO.  2, 327,  crossqucstiotting  of  the  servant-girls,  firmus  adversus  militSrem 
largitiSnem,  Ta.  H.  2,  82,  dead-set  against  any  largess  to  the  military. 
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11.    THE  GENITIVE  WITH  ADJECTIVES. 

1263.  (i.)  The  genitive  is  used  with  many  adjec- 
tives to  denote  the  object 

Such  are  chiefly  adjectives  meaning  {a.)  desirous^  {h.)  knawhtg,  or  remrfn- 
beringy  (c.)  participatin'^^  coiitroUinir^  or  guilty ^  (d.)  full,  and  most  of  their 
opposites:  as,  (a.)  auri  cupidus,  PI.  Poen.  179,  eager  for  gold,  sapientiae 
studi5s5s,  id  est  enim  philosophSs,  TD.  5, 9,  devotees  of  wisdom^  for  that  is 
what  ^philosophers '  meatts.  So  also  aemulus,  avidus,  fastidiOsus,  invidus. 
(b.)  gnSrus  r£i  pQblicae,  Br.  22'^,  familiar  with  governuient.    r£i  militaris 

{>er!tissimus,  i,  21,  4.  a  master  of  the  art  militarv,  hominCs  adulCscentu- 
5s,  inperitOs  r6rum,  T.  Andr,  910,  mere  hobbledehoys^  not  up  in  the  worltfs 
ways,  imperitus  inSrum,  RA.  143,  behind  the  times,  immemor  bene- 
ficiOrum,  memor  patriae,  Ph.  2,  z-j /forgetful  of  kindnesses^  never  forgetting 
his  country.  So  also  cSnscius,  cSnsultus,  inscius,  insolSns,  (nsolitus, 
!nsuStus,  iCitinus,  prGvidus,  prQdCns,  nidis.  (r.)  praedae  particip€St 
Caes.  C.  3.  82,  I,  sharing  in  the  booty,  manifestus  tant!  sceleris,  S.  /.  35, 
S,  caught  in  committing  this  atrocious  crime,  ezpers  gldriae,  IP.  57,  without 
a  share  in  the  glory.  So  also  adfinis,  compos,  c5nsors,  exhSrSs,  potSns, 
reus,  (d.)  negOti  plSnus,  PI.  Ps.  ;^^,full  of  business.  f5ns  plCnissimus 
piacium ,  F.  4, 1 1 8,  a  fountain  swarming  with  fish,  ref ertO  praedOnum  m  arf, 
IP.  31,  7ulien  the  sea  was  crammed  with  corsairs.  So  also  fertili89  inops, 
llberaUs,  nGdus,  prSfQsus. 

za6A.  In  poetry  and  late  prose,  a  great  many  other  adjectires  of  these  meanings, 
besides  tnose  mentioned  above,  are  also  used  with  the  genitive.  Such  are  pvindpally : 
(a.)  avSrus,  ctlridsus,  incQriOsus,  sSctinis.  {b.)  nescius,  praresagus, 
praescius,  scitus.  {c.\  exsors,  immOnis,  impos,  impotCns,  innocens, 
innoxius,  insOns,  noxius,  suspectus.  (</.)  aoundSns,  dives,  eg€nus, 
inanis,  indigus,  largus,  parous,  pauper,  pr5digus,  sterilis,  vacuus. 

X265.  With  cdnscius  and  the  genitive  of  a  thing,  the  dative  of  a  person  is 
sometimes  added:  as,  tot  flSgitiOrum  exercitui  me5  cOnscius,  Ta.  1,43,  a 
participant  with  my  army  in  so  many  outraji^es.  Sometimes  cShscius  has^the 
dative  of  a  thing:  as,  mCns  cdnscia  factis,  Lucr.  3,  1018,  the  mind  of  guilt 
aware, 

1266.  (2.)  The  genitive  of  the  object  is  often  used  with  present 
participles  which  express  permanent  condition. 

These  participles  are  chiefly  from  verbs  which  have  a  transitive  use. 
Not  common  in  old  Latin  :  as,  amantem  ux5ris,  PI.  As.  857,  devoted  to  his 
wife,  funt&ns  lltiuin,  T.  Ph.  623,  inclined  to  dodge  a  suit  at  law.  Very  com- 
mon in  Cicero:  as,  semper  appetentSs  gISriae  praeter  cCterSs  gentis 
ffuistis,  IP.  7,  you  have  always  been  more  hungry  for  glory  than  any  other 
nation.  Especially  in  set  expressions:  as,  homo  amantissimus  patriae, 
SuU.y\^  vir  amantissimus  xhl  pQblicae,  C.  4,  13,  ever  a  devoted  patriot. 
negOtii  gerentCs,  Sest.  97,  bttsiness  men.  aliCni  appetCns,  DO.  2,  135,  S. 
C.  5.  4,  ahoays  hankering  after  other  peoples  things.  In  Caesar  seldom  :  as^ 
fugiCns  labiSris,  C.  i,  69,  3,  apt  to  shirk  exertion. 
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1267.  The  genitive  is  hardly  ever  found  witiv  adjectives  in  -Iz  (2S4) :  as,  hQius 
rei  mendScem,  PK  As,  855,  untruthful  in  this  point.  But  in  ]>oetry,  from  Vergil 
and  Horace  on,  and  in  late  prose,  a  few  genitives  occur  with  adjectives  whose  parallel 
verbs  have  a  transitive  use,  such  as  capSx,  edax,  tenSx,  &c. :  as,  tempus  edSx 
rCrum,  O.  15,  234,  thou  all-devourtr  —  time. 

Z268.  Some  of  the  adjectives  which  usually  take  the  genitive  have  occa- 
sionally other  constructions. 

Thus,  with  adfinis  the  dative  also  occurs  (1200),  rarely  with  aemulus 
(1183) ;  the  ablative  with  adjectives  of  fulness,  as  dives.  plCnus,  and  refertus 
(1387);  itire  with  cOnsultus  and  peritus  (138O.  For  vacuus,  &c.,  see 
1306.  Prepositional  constructions  also  occur  with  these  adjectives,  such  as 
the  accusative  with  ad  or  in,  or  the  ablative  with  ab,  dC,  or  in :  see  the 
dictionary. 

1269.  For  the  genitive,  with  words  denoting  relationship,  connection,  friendship, 
or  hostility,  see  1203;  with  sinsilis,  1204.  With  dignus  and  indignus,  worthy 
and  unworthy^  the  ablative  is  regularly  used  (1302) ;  rarely  the  genitive :  as,  n5n  ego 
sum  dignus  salQtis  ?  PI.  7>/.  11 53,  donU  I  deserve  a  greeting  too  ?  indignus 
av5rum,  V.  12,  649,  unworthy  of  my  sires. 

1270.  (3.)  In  poetry  and  late  prose,  the  genitive  is  used  very  freely  with 
many  adjectives  of  various  meanings,  often  merely  to  indicate  what  they 
apply  to :  as, 

nEmS  milit&ris  rCl  callidior  habCbStur,  Ta.  If.  2,  32,  at  soldiirittg 
nobody  was  thought  to  have  a  greater  knack,  vetus  operis  ac  labOris,  Ta. 
I,  20,  an  old  hand  at  the  toil  and  moil  of  army  life,  aevi  mStOrus  AcestSs, 
V.  5t  73,  AcesteSy  ripe  in  years,  siri  studidruni,  H.  .5'.  i,  xo,  21,  what  laggards 
at  your  books,  integer  vitae  scelerisque  pGrus,  H.  i,  22,  i,  the  man  un- 
spotted in  his  life  and  clean  of  sin.  fessi  rSrum,  V.  i,  178,  in  travail  spent' 
satin  ta  sSnu's  mentis  aut  animi  tui  ?  PI.  TrL  454,  art  thou  quite  right  in 
thy  five  wits  f  (1339). 


III.    THE  GENITIVE  WITH   VERBS. 

Verbs  of  Valuing. 

1271.  A  few  neuter  adjectives  of  quantity  are  put  in  the  gen- 
itive with  verbs  of  valuing  to  denote  the  amount  of  estimation ; 
such  genitives  are : 

mSgnl,  plQris,  plGriml ;  parvl,  min5ris,  minim! ;  tanti,  quanti. 

The  verbs  with  which  these  genitives  are  used  are  aestimS,  dac5,  fa- 
ci5,  habeS,  pendd,  put5,  and  sum ;  rarely  existimd :  as,  mSgni  opera  Cms 
aestim&ta  est,  N.  24,  i,  2,  his  services  were  rated  high.  nOn  m9gni  pendO, 
PI.  As.  460,  /  don^t  care  much,  sua  parvi  pendere,  S.  C\  12,  2,  a  setting 
small  store  by  what  they  had  of  their  own.  VerrSsne  tibi  tanti  fuit  ?  V. 
I,  77,  was  Verres  so  important  in  your  eyes?  est  mihf  tanti.  C.  2,  15,  it  is 
well  worth  my  while,  quanti  is  S  civibus  suis  fisret  ignOrSbSs  ?  V.  4,  19^ 
did  not  you  knazu  how  the  man  was  prized  by  his  own  taivnsmen  f  Rarely 
mfizimi :  as,  mSximi  aestimSre,  Cin.  159,  to  think  all  the  world  of, 
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1292.  In  expressions  of  worthlessness,  other  genitives  are  also  used  thus ;  such 
are  ninili,  or,  usually  with  a  negative,  ftssis,  flocci»  nauci,  pili,  teri&nci  :  as, 
n5n  assis  facia  ?  Cat.  43, 13,  car*st  not  a  doUl  So  also  hQius  :  as,  hOius  n5n 
faciam,  T.  Ad,  163,  /  skaU  not  care  a  snap. 

1273.  With  aestimQ,  the  ablatives  mSj^d  and  permSgnS  are  sometimes 
used:  as,  quid?  tG  ista  permSc^nd  aestim&s?  V*  4, 13,  tell  me^  do  you  rats 
that  sort  of  thing  very  high  yourself f    Compare  1390. 

1274.  The  genitives  tanti  and  quanti,  plfiris  and  minOris  are  also  used  with 
verbs  of  buying  and  selling,  hiring  and  letting,  and  costing.  But  other  words  are  put 
in  the  ablative  with  these  verbs :  see  1 391.  For  mSgni,  &c.,  with  rCfert  and  inter- 
est, see  1279. 

1275.  ^  similar  genitive  occurs  in  one  or  two  set  forms,  such  as  aequi  bonique 
j-^«   __  * — £« r  < — .*»  -_j  1 — 7  ^« 1>  .  „  istdc,  Chremes,  aequi 

,  fair  and  good,     acqui 


The  Verbs  rfifert  and  interest. 

Z276.  rSfert  and.  interest,  //  concerns^zxt.  mach  alike  in  meaning  and  in 
construction.  But  with  rSfert,  the  person  concerned  is  oftenest  expressed 
in  old  Latin,  less  frequently  in  classical  Latin  ;  with  interest,  the  person  ot 
thing  concerned  is  first  expressed  by  Cicero. 

1277.  (i.)  With  refert  and  interest,  a  first  or  second  per- 
son concerned  is  denoted  by  the  possessive  pronoun  forms  meS, 
tua,  nostri,  vestrS;  and  the  third  person  reflexive  by  suS: 
as, 

(a.)  quid  id  rCfert  mcS?  PI.  Cur,  395,  what* s  that  tome?  tuS  istQc 
rCfert  m3xumS,  Tl.  Tri,  319,  that  is  of  most  concern  to  thee,  n6n  su8 
rCferre,  Quinct.  19,  that  it  did  not  concern  him,  nOn  nostrS  magis  quam 
vestra  rCfert  v5s  nOn  rebellSre,  L.  34,  17,  7,  it  is  not  more  for  our  interest 
than  for  your  own  tluit  you  should  not  make  war  affoin.  Without  the  verb : 
as,  quid  xstflc  nostra,  or  quid  id  nostra  ?  T.  Ph.  800, 940,  w/iat's  that  to  us  ? 
(b,)  tua  et  mea  maximS  interest  tC  valCre,  Fam.  16,  4,  A^your  health  is  a 
matter  of  the  highest  importance  to  you  and  to  me.  vestra  hOc  maximC  in- 
terest, Sull.J^  this  is  if  vital  moment  to  you, 

1278.  (2.)  With  interest,  a  third  person  or  thing  concerned 
is  denoted  by  the  genitive.  Also  with  rSfert,  a  few  times  from 
Sallust  on :  as, 

(a.)  quid  5iu8  intcrerat  ?  RA.  96,  what  concern  was  it  of  his  f  interesse 
xl\  pQblicae  sC  cum  PompSid  colloqui,  Caes.  C.  i,  24,  5,  that  it  was  of 
importance  to  the  common  weal  that  he  should  have  a  parley  with  Pompey. 
{b.)  faciundum  aliquid,  quod  illdrum  magis  quam  sua  rStulisse  vidC- 
rCtur,  S.  /.  Ill,  r,  that  he  must  do  something  which  should  seem  more  for  the 
othfr  side's  good  than  his  o7vn.  For  the  accusative  with  ad  with  these  verbs, 
or  for  the  dative  with  rCfert,  see  the  dictionary. 
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Z979.  The  matter  of  concern  is  expressed  by  a  sentence  or  infinitive,  or  by  a 
neater  pronoun ;  rarely  by  an  appellative :  as,  nOn  qu9  meS  interesset  loci 
nfittlra,  Att,  3,  19,  i,  m^  that  the  character  of  the  place  cotuerned  me.  The  degree 
of  concern  is  expressed  by  an  adverb,  as  m&ffnopere,  by  a  neuter  accusative,  as 
multum,  or  by  a  genitive  of  estimation,  mlgni,  permSgnl,  plQris,  parvi, 
tanti,  quanti  (1271). 

Judicial  Verbs. 

1280.  Verbs  of  accusing,  convicting,  condemning, 
and  acquitting,  take  a  genitive  of  the  charge  :  as, 

C.  Verrem  insimulat  av&ritiae,  V,  i,  128,  he  charges  Verres  with  ava- 
rice. accQsatus  est  prdditiSnis,  N.  I,  7,  5,  hi  was  cfiarged  with  treason, 
capitis  arcCssere,  D,  30,  accuse  oft  a  capital  charge.  prOditiSnls  damnS- 
tus  est,  N.  2,  8,  2,  he  was  convicted  of  treason.  PoUis  pectlniae  pQblicae 
est  condemnStus,  Flacc.  43,  Pollis  was  condemned  for  embezzlement  of  gov- 
ernment money,  mSiestatis  absolOti  sunt  permulti,  Clu.  116,  a  good  many 
were  acquitted  of  high  treason.  With  this  genitive,  an  ablative,  crimine, 
ifldiciO,  nSmine,  or  ICge,  is  sometimes  expressed  (1377):  as,  nC  quern 
umquam  innocentem  iQdiciO  capitis  arcCssSs,  Off*  2,  51,  that  you  are  never 
to  accuse  any  inttocent  man  on  a  charge  affecting  his  status  as  a  citizen, 

1281.  The  charge  is  sometimes  denoted  by  a  prepositional  construction:  as, 
sCscentl  sunt,  qu!  inter  slcSriiSs  et  d€  venCficiis  accfisftbant,  RA,  90, 

there  are  hundreds  and  hundreds  that  brought  charges  of  murder^  b^  steel  and  by 
poison.  So  also  d6  SleS,  of  gambling^  in  Cicero  reguorly  dC  pecHniis  repetun- 
dis,  of  extortion.,  and  necessarily  d€  vi,  of  an  act  of  violence^  as  ^s  has  no  genitive. 
For  the  neuter  accusative,  see  11 72. 

1282.  The  penalty  also  is  sometimes  denoted  by  the  genitive :  as,  cupiS  OCtu- 
pli  damnSxi  AprSnium,  V,  3, 28,  /  want  to  have  Apronius  condemned  to  a  pay- 
ment of  eightfold.  damnStusciue  long!  Sisyphus  AeolidSs  labdris,  H.  2, 
14,  19,  and  Sisyphtts  the  Aeolidj  amerced  with  penance  long.  Sometimes  by  the 
ablative:  as,  capite,  V.^,  109.  So  usually  from  Livy  on,  when  the  penalty  is  a 
definite  sum  of  money  or  fractional  part  of  a  thing. 

Impersonal  Verbs  of  Mental  Distress. 

1283.  A  genitive  of  the  thing,  commonly  with  an  accusative  of  the 
person,  is  used  with  five  impersonals  of  mental  distress : 

miseret,  paenitet,  piget,  pudet,  taedet :  as, 

tui  mC  miseret,  mel  piget,  E.  in  Div.  i,  66, 1  pity  thee^  I  loathe  my- 
self, frStris  mC  pudet  pigetque,  T.  Ad,  391,  my  brother  stirs  my  s/iame  and 
my  disgust,  mi  pater,  mC  tui  pudet,  T.  Ad,  681,  dear  father,  ly  thy  presence 
I*m  abashed.  galeStum  8€ro  duell!  paenitet,  J.  i,  169,  too  late^  with  casque 
on  heady  a  combatant  repenteth  him  of  war.  So  also  miserCtur,  and  in  old 
Latin  inceptively,  miserCscit,  com  miser  Sscit. 

1284.  These  verbs  sometimes  have  a  sentence  or  a  neuter  pronoun  as  subject :  as, 

n5n  tS  haec  pudent  ?  T.  Ad.  754,  does  not  this  make  thee  blush  for  shame  ? 
Rarely  an  appellative:  as,  mS  quidem  haec  condiciS  nOn  paenitet,  PI.  5/.  51, 
for  my  part^  with  my  wedded  state  I'*m  well  content.  Or  a  person  :  as,  pudeC, 
PI.  Ceu.  877, 1  fed  ashamed.    For  participles  and  gerundives,  see  817. 
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1285.  The  genitive  is  used  with  the  personals  misereor  or  misereO,  and 
in  poetry  with  miserCscO :  as, 

aliquandO  miserCmini  soci5rum,  K.  i,  72,  do  take  pity  on  your  allies^  it 
is  high  time,  nCminis  miserSre  certumst,  quia  mel  miseret  nCminem, 
PI.  Cap.  764,  I^m  bound  to  care  for  nobody ^  as  no  one  cares  for  me,  Arcadii 
miserSscite  rSgis,  V.  8,  573,  take  pity  on  the  king  0/ Arcady, 

1286.  Personal  verbs  of  desiring,  loathing,  admiring,  and  dreading,  sometimes  take 
the  genitive :  as,  pel,  quamquam  domi  cupi5,  opperiar,  PI.  Tri.  841,  although 
/yearn  for  home,  I  vow  1 7/  wait  (i 263).  fastidit  mcI,  PI.  Aul,  245,  he  views  nu 
with  disdain  (1263).  iiistitiaene  prius  mirer,  belUne  labSrum  ?  V.  11, 126, 
thy  justice  first  shall  I  cuimire'i  thy  toils  in  war  1  nf  tui  quidem  testimdnil 
veritus,  Att,  8,  4,  i,  not  having  any  awe  about  your  recommendation  either. 


Verbs  of  Memory. 

1287.  The  genitive  is  used  with  verbs  of  remem- 
bering and  forgetting  :  as, 

viv5rum  memini,  nee  taxnen  EpicQri  licet  oblivisci,  Fin.  5,  3,  /  re- 
member the  living,  and  yet  it  will  not  do  for  me  to  be  forgetful  of  Epicurus. 
reminiscerCtur  incommodi  populi  RdmSni,  i,  13,  4,  he  had  better  call  to 
mind  the  rebuff  dealt  out  to  Home,  fligitidrum  sudrum  recordabitur.  Pis. 
12,  he  will  bethink  him  of  his  abominable  actions,  oblitusque  mednixn  obli- 
viscendus  ct  illis,  H.  £.  i,  11,  10,  and  friends  forgetting  and  by  friends  for- 
got.   See  1263. 

za88.  With  verbs  of  remembering  and  forgetting  the  thing  is  sometimes  expressed 
by  the  accusative,  and  regularly  when  it  is  a  neuter  pronoun,  memini  takes  also  the 
accusative  of  a  person  we  have  known:  as,  Cinnam  memini,  vidi  SQllam,  Ph. 
5,  17, 1  can  remember  Cinna,  I  have  seen  Sulla,  recordor  takes  the  accusative 
much  oftener  than  the  genitive. 

•  zaSg.  The  ablative  also  with  dS  occurs  with  memini  :  as,  dS  pallS  me- 
mentdi  PI.  As.  939,  don^t  forget  about  the  gown.  Likewise  with  recordor,  partic 
ulariy  of  persons :  as,  recordSre  dS  cSteris,  Sull.  5,  bethink  yourself  about  the 
rest  of  the  men, 

^  laoo.  The  impersonal  venit  in  mentem  also  takes  the  genitive:  as,  venit 
mih!  Plat5nis  in  mentem.  Fin.  5,  2,  Plato  comes  into  my  head;  yery  excep- 
tionally the  ablative  with  dC.  But  the  verb  in  this  combination  is  often  used  person- 
ally, with  the  thing  occurring  to  the  mind  as  the  subject,  and  regularly  in  Cicero, 
when  it  is  rSs  or  genus,  or  a  neuter  pronoun. 

zagi.  Verbs  of  reminding  take  the  accusative  of  a  person  and  sometimes 
with  it  the  genitive  of  a  thing :  as, 

admonSbat  alium  egestStis,  alium  cupiditStis  suae,  S.  C.  21,  4,  he 
reminded  one  man  of  his  beggary,  another  of  his  greed.  So  also  commoneS, 
common€facid,  and,  in  Tacitus  only,  mone5.  Oftener  however  the  thing 
is  in  the  ablative  with  d€,  or,  if  it  is  a  neuter  pronoun  or  adjective,  in  the 
accusative  ( 1 172).  Rarely  a  substantive  equivalent  to  a  neuter  pronoun :  as, 
eam  rem  n5s  locus  admonuit,  S.  /.  79,  i,  the  place  has  reminded  me  of  that, 
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Verbs  of  Participation  and  Mastery. 

1292.  Verbs  of  partidpation  and  mastery  sometimes  take  the  genitive  in  old  Latin 
and  in  poetry :  as.  servom  8ui  participat  cOnsili,  PI.  Cist,  163,  sht  makes  a 
slave  a  sharer  in  her  f  hi  (1263).  qu&  Daunus  ag^estium  rCgn&vit  popul9- 
rum,  H.  3j  30,  XI,  where  Daunus  was  the  lord  of  rural  folk  (1260).  So,  even  in 
prose,  potior,  which  usually  has  the  aUative  (1379) :  as,  totius  Qalliae  sCsC 
potiri  posse  spCrant,  x,  3,  8,  they  hope  they  can  get  the  mastery  over  the  whole  of 
Gaul.  Especially  with  persons,  or  with  the  genitive  plural  rCrum :  rCrum  potior, 
get  to  be,  or  often,  am^  master  of  the  situationy  or  /  am  monarch  of  all  I  survey.  Simi- 
larly in  Tadtus  apiscor,  adipiscor :  as,  arma,  quis  Servius  Qalba  rCruxn 
adeptus  est,  Ta.  3,  55,  /^  war  by  which  Galba  became  master  of  the  throne.  In 
Piautus  crCdd  sometimes  has  the  genitive  of  a  thing  and  dative  of  a  person. 

Verbs  of  Fulness  and  Want. 

1293.  The  genitive  is  sometimes  used  with  verbs  of  filling,  abounding, 
and  lacking,  as  it  is  with  the  corresponding  adjectives  (1263)  •  ^s« 

convivium  viclndrum  cOtidiC  compleO,  CM,  46,  I  fill  out  a  dinner* 
party  every  day  with  neigftbours.  haec  rCs  vitae  xnC,  soror,  saturant, 
PI.  St.  18,  these  things y  my  sister ^  sicken  me  of  life,  terra  ferSrum  nunc 
etiam  scatit,  Lucr.  5,  39,  stiU  teems  the  earth  with  ravin  beasts.  So  with 
egeO  sometimes :  as,  ege5  cflnsilii,  Att,  7,  22,  2,  /  am  in  need  of  some  advice. 
And  usually  with  indiged :  as.  h5c  bellum  indiget  celeritStis,  Ph,  6,  7, 
this  war  requires  rapid  action.  But,  from  Livy  on,  the  ablative  is  commoner 
with  indiged :  see  1305. 

1294.  With  verbs  of  separating  and  abstaining,  the  ablative  is  regularly  used 
(1302).  But  the  genitive  is  sometimes  found  in  poetry :  as,  mC  omnium  labdrum 
levSs,  PI.  R,  247,  thou  riddest  me  of  all  my  woes,  abstinCtd  irSrum  calidac- 
que  rizae,  H.  3,  27,  (t^yfrom  bursts  of  rage  keep  thou  and  hot  affray, 

IV.  the  genitive  of  exclamation. 

1295.  In  poetry,  the  genitive  with  an  adjective  in  agreement  occurs  two  or  three 
times  in  exclamation :  as,  foederis  heu  taciti,  Prop.  5,  7,  21,  alas^  that  secret 
covenant.    Usually  the  nominative  ( 1 1 1 7),  or  the  accusative  ( x  149). 


THE  ABLATIVE. 

1296.  The  ablative  is  used  principally  with  verbs  and  their 
participles,  or  with  adjectives,  and  consists  of  three  cases  that 
were  originally  distinct. 

1297.  I.  The  Ablative  proper  denotes  that  from  which 
something  parts  or  proceeds  (1302). 
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The  ablative  proper  is  often  accompanied  by  the  prepositions  ab,  dC, 
ex,  prae,  pr5,  sine,  or  tenus. 

1298.  With  the  ablative  proper  two  other  cases,  originally  distinct,  a 
locative  case  and  an  instrumental  case,  were  confounded,  and  merged  under 
the  common  name  of  the  ablative. 

1299.  II.  The  Locative  case  denotes  the  place  in,  at,  or  on 
which  action  occurs.  A  few  forms  of  the  locative  proper  are 
still  preserved  (133 1).  But  ordinarily  the  locative  ablative  is 
used  to  denote  the  place  where  (1342). 

The  locative  ablative  is  often  accompanied  by  the  prepositions  in  or 
sub. 

1300.  III.  The  Instrumental  case  denotes  that  by  which  or 
with  which  a  main  person  or  thing  is  attended  (1356). 

The  instrumental  ablative  is  often  accompanied  by  the  prepositions  cum 
or  c5ram. 

13OX.  The  ablative  or  locative  is  sometimes  attached  immediately 
to  a  substantive. 

Thus,  {a.)  sometimes  to  a  substantive  which  denotes  or  implies  action: 
as,  interitus  ferrd,  destruction  with  the  swerd^  like  intereO  ferr5 ;  see  1307, 
1331,  1343,  Y376,  1377.  {b.)  In  constructions  in  which  the  ablative  is  due  to 
an  older  combination  with  a  verb:  as,  vir  singulSri  virtQte,  a  matt  of  unex- 
ampled bravery.    See  1309  and  1375. 


i.  the  ablative  proper. 

The  Ablative  of  Separation  and  Want,  and  of 
Departure. 

1302.  Verbs  of  separation  take  an  ablative  of  the 
thing  from  which  separation  takes  place  :  as, 

{a. )  caruit  forO  posteS  PompCius,  caruit  senStQ,  caruit  pQblic5,  Mih 
18,  after  that  Fompey  had  to  keep  away  from  the  market  placet  from  '^^  senate, 
from  highways  and  byways,  adhQc  Q-  Ligirius  omnI  C'^pa  vacat,  Lig.  4, 
thus  far  Ligarius  proi'es  devoid  of  any  guilt,  egeS  cdnsilio,  Att.  15,  i,  A,  5,  / 
need  advice  (1305).  {b.)  ItaliS  prohibCtur:  ndn  ta  eum  patriS  privSre, 
quS  caret,  sed  vita  vis,  Lig.  11,  he  is  kept  out  of  Italy  ;  you  want  to  deprive 
him  not  of  his  country,  from  which  he  is  debarred,  but  of  life.  HberSmus  cGrS 
populum  ROmSnum,  L.  39,  51,  9,  HannibaVs  words  when  he  took  poison, 
I  S3  B.  C  ,  let  me  relieve  Rome  of  anxiety. 
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1303.  This  ablative  is  used  (a,)  with  such  verbs  as  mean  abstain^  abs- 
tined,  dCsistS,  superseded ;  am  devoid  ofy  cared,  vacO ;  need^  egeO ;  and 
in  addition  to  the  accusative  of  the  object,  {b.)  with  verbs  used  transitively, 
such  as  mean  keef  off^  arceS,  exclQdd  and  intercliidd,  prohibe5;  drive 
ttivayf  remove,  pelld,  moved,  and  their  compounds ;  free,  ezpediO,  llberd, 
levd,  solvd  and  exsolvd ;  deprive,  orbO,  priv5,  spolid,  nQdO,  fraudO. 

Z304.  A  preposition,  ab  or  ex,  is  often  used  with  these  verbs,  and  regu- 
larly when  the  ablative  denotes  a  person.  But  cared  and  eged,  and  exsolvd 
and  levd,  never  have  a  preposition. 

1305.  With  eged,  the  genitive  is  sometimes  used,  and  often  with  indiged :  see 
1293.    Also  in  poetry,  with  verbs  of  abstaining  and  separating :  see  1294. 

Z306.  The  ablative  of  separation  is  sometimes  used  with  such  adjectives  as  ali- 
Cnus,  expers,  liber,  nfidus,  vacuus,  &c. :  as,  negant  id  esse  aliCnuxn 
mSiestSte  dedrum,  Div,  2,  105,  they  tnaintain  that  this  is  not  at  variance  with 
the  greatness  of  the  gods,  vacui  cQriS,  Fin,  2,  46,  devoid  of  cares,  arcc  Ct 
urbe  orba  sum,  E.  7>.  114,  of  tower  and  town  berefi  am  I,  But  sometimes 
the  genitive:  see  1263  and  1264;  sometimes  also  prepositional  constructions:  for 
these,  and  particularly  for  the  different  constructions  of  aliCnus,  see  the  dictionary. 

Town  and  Island  Names. 

1307.  ( I .)  Proper  names  of  towns  and  of  little  islands 
are  put  in  the  ablative  with  verbs  of  motion,  to  denote 
the  place  from  which  motion  proceeds :  as, 

DSmaratus  fQgit  Tarquinids  Corinthd,  TD.  5.  109,  Damaratus  ran 
away  from  Corinth  to  Tarquinii,  signum  CarthSgine  captum,  V,  4,  82, 
the  statue  carried  off  from  Carthage,  Megaribus,  PI.  Per,  137,/riwi  Megara, 
LSmnd,  PI.  Tru.  oo.from  Lemnos,  RdmS  acciperam  litterSs,  Att,  5,8,  2, 
I  had  got  a  letter  from  Rome.  Rarely  with  a  substantive  of  motion  (1301) : 
as,  dC  iUIus  Alexandres  discessCl,  Att,  11,  18,  \,  about  his  departure  from 
Alexaiuirea.  Also  in  dating  letters:  as,  v  kal.  Sextil.,  R6gid,  Fam,  7,  19, 
Regium,  17  July;  less  often  the  locative f  as,  Idibus  IQniis.  Thessalonicae, 
QFr,  I,  3,  10,  Thessalonica,  13  June,  Like  a  town  name:  Acherunte,  poet, 
in  TD,  I,  37,/''<»«i  Acheron,  With  an  attribute  :  ips9  Samd,  V.  i,  51,  from 
Samos  itself.     TeSnd  Sidicind,  Att.  8,  11,  B,  2,  front  Sidicinian  Teanum. 

X308.  Singular  town  or  island  names  sometimes  have  ex  in  old  Latin:  thus, 
Carvstd,  PI.  Ps.  7y>,from  Carystus,  or,  ex  Carystd,  Ps.  737,  indifferently,  ex 
Anard,  T.  Andr,  •jo^from  Andros.  In  classical  Latin,  town  names  rarely  have  ab: 
as,  ab  AthSnis  proncisci,  Serv.  in  Fam,  4,  12,  2,  to  start  from  Athens;  chiefly 
of  neighbourhood:  as,  ab  Gergovi3,  7,  43,  5  :  7,  59,  i^from  camfatGergovia;  or 
direction  :  as,  a  Saldnis  ad  Oricum,  Caes.  C.  3.  8,  4,  from  Salonae  to  Oricum  ; 
regularly  with  longS  :  as,  longS  S  SyrScQsis,  K  4,  107^  far  from  Syracuse. 

1309.  The  ablative  of  a  town  or  country  name  is  rarely  attached  immediately  to  a 
substantive,  to  denote  origin :  as,  PeriphanCs  Rhodd  mercator  dives,  PI.  As. 
499,  Periphanes  from  Rhodes  a  chapman  rich,  vided  ib!  hospitem  Zacvnthd, 
PI.  Mer.  940,  I  see  the  friend  therefrom  Zacyntkus,  Rarely  in  Cicero  :  as,  Teand 
Apuld  laudatdrSs,  Clu.  i<)7^  eulogists  from  Apulian  Teanum;  in  Caesar  twice. 
In  Livy  with  ab  only  :  as,  Turnus  ab  Aricia,  L.  i,  50,  3.  Turnus  from  Aricia, 
But  the  Roman  tribe  one  belongs  to,  is  regularly  in  the  ablative :  as,  Q.  Verrcm 
Rdmilia,  sc.  tribil,  V.  a,  pr,  i,  23,  Verres  of  the  tribe  Romilia, 
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13x0.  With  a  verb,  country  names  regularly  have  a  preposition,  and  always  in 
Cicero,  Sallust,  and  Livy  :  as,  C  CiliciS  dScCdCns,  Br,  i,  going  away  from  Citkia. 
The  ablative  alone  is  rare :  as,  Aegyptfl  adveni5  domum,  PI.  Most.  440,  front 
Egypt  I  come  home.  Chiefly  in  Tacitus  :  as,  AegyptS  remeSblS,  2, 69,  coming  back 
from  Egypt.  In  Caesar,  by  attraction :  cdgSbantur  CorcyrS  atdue  Acam3ni3 
pSbulum  SUpportSre,  C.  3,  58,  4,  they  were  forced  to  fetch  fodder  from  Corcyra 
and  even  Acarnania, 

13x1.  (2.)  The  ablatives  dom5  and  rure,  and  in  poetry 
hums,  are  used  like  proper  names  of  towns :  as, 

(a.)  dom5  excesserant,  4,  14,  5,  thev  had  gone  away  from  home.    Also 


metaphorically :  as,  domO  doctus,  PI.  Mer.  ^cc,  by  hofne-experience  taught, 
(^.)  riXre  rediit  uxor  mea,  PI.  Mer,  705,  mywi/rs  comeback  from  out  oftaian. 
(c.)  humO,  in  Vergil  first:  as,  vix  oculOs  attoUit  humd,  O.  2,  448,  scarce 


The  Ablative  of  Source,  Stuff,  or  Material. 

13x2.  The  verb  nascor  and  participles  of  origin  take  an  ablative  to 
denote  parentage  or  rank  in  life. 

Such  participles  are :  nStus,  prOgnStus,  and  ortus ;  in  poetry  and  late 
prose,  also  critus,  Sditus,  generStus,  genitus,  satus,  and  oriundus :  as, 
(a.)  ROmulus  deO  prOgnStus,  L.  i,  40,  3,  Romulus  ^  sprung  from  a  god.  dis 
genite,  V.  9, 642,  thoxi  sired  of  gods.  Of  a  parent,  ex  is  sometimes  used  :  as 
ex  mi  hic  nStus  n5n  est,  "f .  Ad.  40,  he  V  not  my  son ;  and  of  remoter  ances- 
tors, ab.  {b.)  loc5  nStus  honestO,  5,  45.  2,  respectably  descended,  8umm5 
loc5  nStus,  5,  25,  I,  of  high  birth.  familiS  antiquissimS  nStum,  7,  32,  4, 
a  member  of  an  old  family.  Rarely  with  dS  :  as,  qu5  dS  genere  gnStust 
Philocrates  ?  PI.  Cap.  277,  what  is  tlu  parentage  of  Fhilocrates  f 

X3X3.  The  ablative  with  an  attribute,  attached  to  a  substantive,  sometimes  denotes 
stuff  or  material:  as,  aere  cavd  clipeum,  V.  3,  286,  a  targe  of  hollow  bronze, 
perenni  frSnde  cor5nam,  Lucr.  i,  118,  a  crown  of  amaranthine  leaf,  so- 
lidOque  adamante  columnae,  V,  6,  ^52,  and  pillars  of  the  solid  adamant. 
This  construction  borders  closely  on  the  ablative  of  quality  (1375).  Rarely  without  an 
attribute:  as,  pictSs  abiete  puppis,  V.  5,  dd^^  painted  sterns  of  fir. 

X314.  A  substantive  denoting  stuff  or  material  is  generally  put  in  the 
ablative  with  dS  or  ex;  thus, 

(fl.)  Directlv  with  a  substantive :  p5cula  ex  aur5,  V.  4,  62,  cups  of  gold, 
{b.)  Oftencr  with  an  auxiliary  verb  or  participle  :  signum  erat  h6c  Cupidi- 
xiis  f  marmore,  V,  4,  5,  this  statue  of  Cupid  was  made  of  marble,  scQtis 
ex  cortice  factis,  2,  -^3,  2,  with  long  shields  made  out  of  bark,  ex  GnS 
gemma  pergrandi  trQlia  excavSta,  V.  4,  62,  a  ladle  scooped  out  of  a  single 
enormous  semi-precious  stone. 

1315.  The  ablative  with  forms  of  faciS  and  sum  denotes  that  with  which  or 
to  which  something  is  done :  as,  (]uid  h5c  homine  faciSs  ?  Sest,  29,  what  can 
you  do  with  such  a  fellow  ?  quid  m€  fiet  ?  T.  Andr,  709,  what  will  become  of 
me?  But  often  the  dative  (120O:  as,  quid  tib!  faciam  ?  Att.  7,  3,  2,  what  shall 
I  do  to  you?  Or  the  ablative  with  dC  :  as,  di  frStre  quid  fiet  ?  T.  Ad.  996,  as  to 
my  brother ^  what  will  come  to  pass  ? 
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The  Ablative  of  Cause,   Influence,  or  Motive. 

1316.  The  ablative  is  used  to  denote  cause,  influ- 
ence, or  motive :  as, 

madeS  metii,  PI.  MosL  39^,  /';;/  drenched  xvith  dread,  tfi  isnprtldentia 
iSberiSj  Mur,  78,  you^  sir^  sUp  from  inadvertence.  maerSre  et  lacrimis 
cdnsenSscSbat,  Clu.  13,  she  just  pined  away  in  sorrow  and  tears.  irJ  incen- 
dor,  PI.  Ps.  201,  I*m  getting  hot  with  wrath,  premor  IQctQ,  Att.  3,  22,  3, 
lam  boioed  down  with  grief,  quod  ego  nOn  superbiS  faciSbam,  DO.  i,  99»  / 
did  not  act  thus  from  superciliousness^  not  J.  n5n  movStur  pecGniS,  V,  4, 18, 
ht  is  not  moved  by  money,  boat  caelum  fremitQ  viriim,  PI.  Am.  232,  the 
welkin  rings  with  roar  of  men.  dSlictd  dolire,  corrScti5ne  gaudCre,  Z. 
90,  be  pained  by  the  sin,  take  pleasure  in  the  reproof,  aetite  n5n  quis  optu- 
Srier,  PI.  Most,  840,  owin^  to  age  thou  canst  not  see.  lovis  ifissQ  veniS,  PI. 
Am.prol.  19,  at  foveas  behest  I  come.  Seiinus  nimiS  fOrtfinS  sOcors,  Ta. 
4, 39,  Sejanus  giddy  with  over-prosperity.  ferSx  praedS  glSriSque  exercitus, 
Ta.  H.  1,51,  the  army  flushed  with  booty  and  glory,  exercitds  nostri  interitus 
ferrS,  Pis.  40,  the  annihilation  of  our  army  by  the  sword  (1301). 

1317.  Instead  of  the  ablative,  other  constructions  often  occur, 
especially  with  verbs  used  transitively ;  such  are : 

{a.)  Prepositional  constructions  with  di  or  ex,  and  in  Livy  with  ab ; 
also  with  ob,  per,  or  propter :  as,  multi  in  oppidum  propter  timOrem 
sCsC  recipiunt,  Caes.  C  2, 35,  6,  a  good  many  retreated  to  the  town  from  fear. 
Sometimes  with  prae  :  as,  prae  amOre  excliisti  hunc  forSs,  T.  Eu,  98,  it 
was  for  love  you  turned  him  out  of  doors :  in  classical  Latin,  usually  of  hin- 
drance: as,  sdlem  prae  iaculflrum  multltiidine  nSn  vidCbitis,  TD.  i,  loi, 
you  won't  see  the  sun  for  the  cloud  of  javelins,  (b.)  Circumlocutions  with 
causS,  less  frequently  with  grStiS  (1257).  (c.)  Ablatives  absolute,  or  parti- 
ciples, particularly  auxiliary  participles  with  an  ablative  to  express  cause, 
oftener  motive,  such  as  captus,  ductus,  excitStus  or  incitStus,  impulsus, 
incCnsus,  inflammStus,  mdtus,  perterritus :  as,  ndnntUli  pudOre  adducti 
remanSbant,  i,  39,  3,  some  stuck  by  from  shame. 

13x8.  The  person  by  whom  the  action  of  a  passive  verb  is  done,  is  denoted  by  the 
ablative  with  ab  or  2L  Also  occasionally  with  verbs  equivalent  to  a  passive,  such  as 
cadO,  intereO,  pere5,  vCneO,  &c.,  &c.  Things  or  animals  are  sometimes  repre- 
sented as  persons  by  the  use  of  ab:  as,  animus  bene  infSrmStus  S  nStOrS, 
Of,  I,  13,  «  soul  meetly  fashioned  by  dame  nature. 

X319.  In  poetry,  an  ablative  denoting  a  person,  with  an  adjective  in  agreement,  is 
sometimes  equivalent  to  an  expression  with  an  abstract  substantive :  as,  et  adsiduS 
ruptae  iCctOre  colunnnae,  J.  i ,  13,  and  pillars  by  persistent  reader  riven^  i.  c. 
adsiduitate  ISctdris,  or  adsiduS  ISctiOne.  ciirStus  inaequSli  tOnsGre 
capillOs,  H.  E.  T,  I,  94,  my  locks  by  unsymmetric  barber  trimmed. 

The  Ablative  of  Comparison. 

1320.  (i.)  The  ablative  may  be  used  with  a  com- 
parative adjective,  when  the  first  of  two  things  compared 
is  in  the  nominative,  or  is  a  subject-accusative. 
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Such  an  ablative  is  translated  hy  i/tan:  as,  (a.)  IQce  sunt  clfiriOra  n5b!s 
tua  cOnsilia,  C  1,  6,  your  schemes  are  plainer  to  us  than  day.  5  mStre 
pulchrS  filia  pulchrior,  H.  i,  16,  i,  O  daughter  fairer  than  a  mother  fair. 
Particularly  in  sentences  of  negative  import:  as,  quis  KarthSginiensium 
plQris  fuit  Hannibale  ?  Sest.  142,  of  all  the  sons  of  Cartilage,  who  was  rated 
higher  than  Hannibal  I  nee  mihl  est  tC  iOcundius  quicquam  nee  cSrius, 
Fam.  2,  10,  I,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  nearer  and  dearer  to  me  than 
you.  (b.)  illud  cSgnOscCs  profectO,  mih!  tC  neque  cSriOrem  neque  IQ- 
cundidrem  esse  quemquam,  Fam.  2,  3,  2,  one  thing /am  sure  you  will  see ^ 
tliat  there  is  nobody  nearer  and  dearer  to  me  than  you. 

1321.  (2.)  The  ablative  of  comparison  is  occasionally  used 
when  the  first  member  of  comparison  is  an  accusative  of  the 
object:  as, 

exCgl  monumentum  aere  perennius,  H.  3,  30,  i,  /  have  builded  up  a 
monument  more  durable  than  bronze.  Particularly  so  in  sentences  of  negative 
import :  as,  h5c  mihl  grStius  facere  nihil  potes,  Fam.  13,  J^^^you  can  do 
nothing  for  me  more  welcome  than  this.  Also  with  predicate  adjectives  de- 
pendent on  a  verb  of  thinking  (116;):  as,  HSrodotum  ciir  verScidrem 
dficam  Enni5  ?  Div.  2,  1 16,  why  should  I  count  Herodotus  any  more  truthful 
than  Ennius?  Regularlv  when  the  second  member  of  comparison  is  a  rela- 
tive: as,  qui  pecude  nihil  genuit  nStiira  fCcundius,  DN.  2,  160,  nature 
lias  created  nothing  more  prolific  than  this  animal ^  i.  e.  the  sow. 

1322.  (3.)  In  poetry,  the  ablative  of  comparison  may  be  used  with  the  first  mem- 
ber or  comparison  in  any  case :  as,  LQcili  ritQ,  nostrfim  melidris  utrdque, 
U.  5.  2,  X,  29,  after  Lucilius*s  way^  a  better  man  than  thou  or  I, 

1323*  (4-)  In  sentences  of  negative  import,  the  ablative  b  sometimes  used  with 
alter  and  alius,  as  with  a  comparative:  as,  neque  mCst  alter  quisquam,  PI. 
As,  492,  and  there  *s  no  other  man  than  /.  nec  quicquam  aliud  libertSte 
commQni  quaesisse,  Brut,  and  Cass,  in  Fam.  11,  2,  2,  and  to  have  aimed  at 
nothing  else  than  freedom  for  all.    But  in  prose,  quam  is  commonly  used. 

1324-  (i.)  The  second  member  of  comparison  is  often  introduced  by 
quam,  than^  or  in  poetry  by  atque  or  ac.  This  meml)er,  whatever  the  case 
of  the  first  member,  is  sometimes  made  the  subject  of  a  form  of  sum  in  a 
new  sentence :  as, 

meliOrem  quam  ego  sum  suppdnO  tibi,  PI.  Cur.  256, 1  give  you  as  a 
substitute  a  belter  than  I  am  myself,  verba  M.  VarrOnis,  hominis  quam 
fuit  Claudius  doctiOris,  Gell.  10,  i,  4.  the  words ^of  Varroy  a  better  scholar 
than  Claudius  ever  was.  ut  tib!  mfiidri  quam  AfricSnus  fuit,  mC  ad- 
iClnctum  esse  patiSre,  Fam.  5,  7,  3,  so  that  you  will  cUlow  me  to  be  associated 
with  yoUf  a  bigger  matt  tluin  Africanus  ever  was. 

1325.  (2.)  When  the  first  member  is  in  the  nominative  or 
accusative,  quam  is  commonly  a  mere  coordinating  word,  with 
both  members  in  the  same  case  :  as, 

[a.)  plilris  est  oculStus  testis  Qnus  quam  aurlti  decem,  PI.  Tru.  490, 
a  single  witness  with  an  eye  rates  higher  than  a  dozen  with  the  ear.  {b.)  tfl 
veliin  ezistimCs  nCminem  cuiquam  neque  cSridrem  neque  iilcundidrem 
umquam  fuisse  quam  tS  mihl,  Fam.  i,  9,  24, 1  hope  you  will  be  convinced 
that  nobody  was  ever  nearer  and  dearer  to  anybody  than  you  to  me. 
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1326.  An  introductory  ablative  of  a  demonstrative  or  relative  pronoun  sometimes  ■ 
precedes  t1)e  construction  with  quaxn :  as,  quid  h5c  est  clftrius,  quam  omnis 
Segestae  mStrOn&s  et  virginCs  convCnisse  ?  V,  4,  ^^^  what  fact  is  there 
better  known  than  this^  to  wiij  that  all  the  women  in  Segesia^  married  and  single^ 
came  streaming  together  ? 

1327.  The  ablative  is  sometimes  used  with  comparative  adverbs 
also. 

So  particularly  in  sentences  of  negative  import ;  as,  nihil  lacrimS  citius 
arSscit,  Corn.  2,  50,  nothing  dries  up  quicker  than  a  tear.  Less  frequently 
in  positive  sentences  in  prose :  as,  fSrtQna,  quae  plQs  cOnsills  hQmSnis 
pellet,  contrSxit  certSmen,  I..  44,  40,  3,  fortune^  who  is  mightier  than  the 
devices  of  man^  precipitated  the  engagement.  Very  commonly,  however, 
quam  is  used  with  comparative  adverts. 

X328.  Designations  of  number  or  extent  are  often  qualified  by 
ampUus,  longiuB,  or  pills,  over^  or  by  minus,  under. 

The  word  thus  qualified  is  put  in  the  case  which  the  context  would  re- 
quire without  any  such  qualiiication :  as,  plQs  septingenti  capti,  L.  41, 12. 8, 
OTijer  seven  hundred  were  taken  prisoners.  tScum  pllis  annum  vixit,  Q.  41,  he 
lived  with  you  aver  a  year  (1151).  cum  equis  plQs  qu!ngentis,  L.  40,  32, 6, 
with  over  five  hundred  horses.  Less  frequently  with  quam.  When  these 
words  are  felt  as  real  substantives  in  the  nominative  or  accusative,  the  abla* 
tive  of  comparison  may  be  used  (1320) :  as,  plQs  tridu5,  JiA,  74,  more  than 
three  days. 

1329.  In  expressions  of  age  with  n3tus,  the  adjectives  mSior  and  minor  are 
used  as  well  as  amplius  and  minus,  and  with  the  same  construction  (1328) :  as, 
annSs  nStus  mSior  quadrSginta,  RA,  39,  over  forty  years  old.  For  other 
constructions,  see  the  dictionary.  Similarly  conlCctus  aquae  digitum  n5n 
altior  Qnum,  Lucr.  4,  414,  a  fool  no  deeper  than  a  finger's  breadth  (1130).  But 
commonly  with  comparative  adjectives  of  extent,  quam  is  used,  or  the  ablative 
(1^20):  as,  palQs  nOn  l&tior  pedlbus  quinquagintS,  7,  19,  i,  a  marsh  not 
Wider  than  fifty  feet, 

1330.  With  a  comparative  adjective  or  adverb,  the  ablatives  opiniOne, 
exspectati5ne,  and  sp5,  and  some  others,  chiefly  in  poetry,  take  the  place 
of  a  sentence  with  quam :  as, 

opIniOne  melius,  PI.  Cas,  338,  better  than  you  thought.  min5ra  opini- 
5nc,  Caes.  C,  2,  31,  5,  more  insignificant  than  is  thought,  iStius  opiniSne 
dissSminStum  est  h5c  malum,  C.  4,  6,  this  infection  is  more  sweeping  than 
anybody  dreams,  spS  omnium  sSrius,  L.  2,  3,  i,  later  than  was  generally 
expected. 


IL    THE   LOCATIVE  ABLATIVE. 
(A.)    THE    LOCATIVE    PROPER. 

133 1,  (i.)  Singular  proper  names  of  towns  and  of 
little  islands  are  put  in  the  locative  to  denote  the  place 
in  or  at  which  action  occurs :  as, 
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quid  R5mae  faciatn  ?  mentiri  nescio,  J.  3,  41,  w/tat  can  Ida  in  Home? 
I  donU  know  how  to  He,  Corinth!  et  Karthftgini,  Agr,  2,  90,  at  Corinth 
and  at  Cartha^,  Lacedaemoni,  N.  fraef,  4,  in  Lacedaemon,  Tiburi,  Ait, 
16,  3,  1,0/  Tibur,  Rhod!,  Fam.  4,  7»  4,  at  Rhodes,  mSnsiGnCs  diutinae 
LCmni,  T.  Ph.  1012,  protracted  stays  at  Lemnos  (1301).  Sometimes  in 
dates:  as,  data  Thessalonicae,  Att.  3,  20,  3,^/2^/1  at  Thessalonica  {i^o'j). 
The  locative  rarely  means  tiean  as,  Antii,  L.  22,  z,  10,  round  about  Antium. 
In  Plautus  only  two  singular  town  names  with  consonant  stems  occur,  and 
these  regularlv  in  the  locative,  CarthSgini  and  SicjrOni,  three  times  each; 
once  in  a  doubtful  example,  SicyOne,  Cist,  128.  Terence  has  no  examples 
of  these  stems.  From  Cicero  on,  the  locative  ablative  is  commoner  with 
them  (1343)- 

133a.  With  an  adjective  attribute  also,  the  locative  is  used :  as,  TeSni  Apuli, 
Qu,  27,  at  the  Apulian  Teantim,  Suessae  Auruncae,  L.  32,  9,  3,  at  the 
Auruncan  Suessa.  The  appellative  forum,  market  place^  used,  with  an  attribute, 
as  a  proper  name,  is  sometimes  put  in  the  acaisative  with  ad :  as,  Clatemae,  ad 
Porum  ComSlium,  Fam.  12,  5,  2,  at  Clatema  and  at  Forum  Cornelium ; 
sometimes  in  the  locative  ablative :  For5  liili,  Plin.  Ep.  5,  19,  7. 

1333.  ^Vhen  the  locative  is  further  explained  by  an  apisellative  following,  the 
appellative  is  put  in  the  locative  ablative,  either  alone,  or  with  in  :  as,  Antiocniae, 
celebri  quondam  urbe,  Arch.  4,  at  Antioch,  once  a  bustling  town,  NeSpoli, 
in  celeberrimS  oppidd,  RabP,  26,  at  Neapolis,  a  town  swarming  with  people. 
An  appellative  in  the  ablative  with  in  may  be  further  defined  by  a  proper  name  in  the 
locative:  as,  duSbus  in insulis,  Melitae  et  Sami,  V,  5, 1S4,  in  two  islands-^ at 
Melita  and  Samos,  in  oppid5,  Antiochiae,  Att.  5,  18,  i,  within  town  walls  — 
at  Antioch.  in  sCcessQ,  Apoll5niae,  Suet.  Aug.  94,  out  of  town  — a%  Afollonia, 
Or  in  the  ablative:  as,  in  oppidO  CitlO,  N.  5,  3,  4,  in  the  town  of  Ciitum.  in 
urbe  ROmS,  L.  39,  14,  7,  in  the  city  of  Rome, 

Z334.  In  Plautus,  singular  town  names  with  stems  in  -S-  or  -o-  are  put  in  the 
locative  ten  or  twelve  times,  in  the  ablative  with  in  some  fifteen  times.  Three  such 
have  only  in,  never  the  locative:  in  AnactoriO,  Poen,  896,  in  Seleuci9,  Tri, 
^i,  in  Sparta,  Poen.  663;  furthermore,  in  Epidamnd,  Men,  267,  380  twice,  in 


the  ablative  with  in  four  times:  only  with  in:  in  AndrO,  Andr.  ^i^^in  ImbrO, 
//ec,  171.     Furtherm(      ••-       --.« 
1013.    Also  Miieti, 


//ec,  171.     Furthermore  in  LCmnS,  Ph.  873,  1004,  but  also  Lcmni,  Ph.  680,  942, 
i,  Ad,  654,  Rhodi,  £u,  107,  SUnii,  Eu.  519. 


Z335.  A  town  name  is  sometimes  put  in  the  ablative  with  in  by  assimilation  with 
a  parallel  in  :  as,  in  lUyricd,  in  ipsa  Alexandres,  Att,  11, 16,  i,  in  /llyricum, 
and  at  Alexandrea  itself.  Antiocnum  in  Syria,  Ptolemaeum  in  Alexan- 
dria esse,  L.  42,  26,  7,  that  Antiochus  was  in  Syria^  Ptolemy  at  Alexandria,  in 
m5nte  Alban5  Lavini5que,  L.  5,  52,  8,  on  the  Alban  mount  and  at  Lavinium. 
Also  without  assimilation:  as,  navis  et  in  CaiCta  est  parata  nSbis  et  Brun- 
dusii,  Att,  8,  3,  6,  we  have  a  vessel  all  chartered,  one  in  Cajeta  and  one  at 
Brundusium.    in  Hispali,  Caes.  C.  2,  18,  i,  in  //ispalis. 

Z336.  With  country  names,  the  locative  is  very  exceptional :  as,  ChersonCsI, 
N.  I,  2,  4,  at  the  Peninsula.  Aegypti,  Val.  M.  4,  i,  i^,  in  Egypt,  Similarly 
Accheruntf,  PI.  Cap,  6S9.  998,  Mer,  606,  Tru.  749,  in  Acheron ;  Accherunte 
however  onca:  Accheruntest,  PI.  Poen.  431.  In  Sallust,  R5mae  Numidiac- 
que,  /.  33,  4,  with  assimilation  of  Numidiae  to  Romae. 

1337.  (2-)  Tlie  locatives  domi,  ruri,  humi,  and  rarely  orbl, 
are  used  like  proper  names  of  towns :  as, 
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(a.)  c6nSb5  domi,  PI.  St,  482,  /  sfudl  dine  at  home.  Metaphorically, 
dom!  est,  nSscitur,  or  habeO,  I  can  get  at  home^  I  need  not  go  abroad  for ^  or 
I  haz'e  in  plenty:  as,  Id  quidem  domi  est,  Atl.  10,  14,  2,  as  for  thaty  I  have 
it  myself  With  a  possessive  pronoun  or  aliSnus  in  agreement,  either  the 
locative  is  used,  or  the  ablative  with  in  ;  for  domui,  as,  Off,  3, 99,  see  594; 
with  other  adjectives  the  ablative  with  in.  (b,)  rGri,  T.  Ph.  36J,  up  in  the 
country;  for  xiire,  see  1344  and  1345.  (r.)  humi,  on  the  ground^  or  to  the 
ground^  in  Terence  first:  as,  hunc  ante  nostram  iSnuam  app5ne : :  obsecrO, 
humine  ?  T.  Andr.  724,  set  down  this  baby  at  ot$r  door : :  gooet gracious  ;  on  the 
ground?  iac5re  humi,  C  i,  26,  sleeping  on  bare  ground,  (d.)  orbl  with 
terrae  or  terrSrum :  as,  amplissimum  orbi  terrftrum  monumentum,  V. 
4,  82,  the  grandest  monument  in  t/ie  wide  wide  world. 

Z338.  The  locatives  belli,  older  du^lli,  and  militiae  are  sometimes  used  in 
contrast  with  domi :  as,  domi  diiellique,  PI.  Cap.  prol,  68,  domi  bellique,  L. 
2,  50,  II,  domi  militiaeque,  TD.  5,  55,  militiae  et  domi,  T.  Ad.  49;,  at  home 
and  in  thefeld.    Rarely  without  domi :  as,  belli,  RP,  2, 56,  militiae.  S.  /.  84, 2. 

1339.  (3.)  Other  appellatives  rarely  have  the  locative:  as,  proxumae  viciniae, 
PI.  B.  205,  AiG.  273,  in  the  next  neighbourhood,  terrae,  L.  5,  51,  9,  in  the  earth. 
With  verbs  of  suspense,  doubt,  and  distress,  and  with  many  adjectives,  animi,  in  soul, 
is  not  infrequent ;  and  animi  being  mistaken  for  a  genitive,  mentis  is  also  used:  as, 
dSsipiebam  mentis,  PI.  E.  138,  /  was  beside  myseif.    Oftener  animfl  (1344). 

Z3A0.  Many  original  locatives  have  become  set  as  adverbs :  as,  peregri,  abroad. 
Particularly  of  pronouns :  as,  illi,  PI.  Am.  249,  off  there^  oftener  illic ;  isti  or  istic, 
hie ;  sometimes  further  defined  by  an  added  expression;  as,  hie  viciniae,  T.  Pli,  95, 
here  in  the  neighbourhood,  hie  proxumae  viciniae,  MG.  273,  here  in  the  house 
next  door,  hfc  in  Veneris  f5n3  m£a)5  viciniae,  PI.  R.  613,  here,  in  the  shrine 
of  FenuSf  In  my  neighbourhood,    hie  Rdmae,  Arch.  5,  here  in  Rome, 

1341.  The  locative  proper  sometimes  denotes  time  when:  as,  IQci,  by  light, 
temperi,  betimes,  heri  or  here,  yesterday,  vesperi,  at  evening,  heii  vesperi, 
DO.  2,  II,  tast  evening.  In  Plautus,  diC  septimi,  Men,  11 56,  Per,  260,  on  the 
seventh  Jay,  mSne  sSnC  septimi.  Men,  11 57.  bright  and  early  on  tlie  seventh,  diC 
crSstini,  Afost,  SSi,  tomorrow.  Often  with  an  adjective  juxtaposed :  as,  postri- 
dig,  the  day  a^ter,  postridiS  mSn«,  Fam,  11,  6,  i,  early  next  day,  cOtidlC,  each 
day,  dally,  pndiC,  the  day  before. 


(b.)  the  abi-ative  used  as  locative. 

Place  in,  on»  or  at  which. 

1342.  (i.)  Plural  proper  names  of  towns  and  of  little 
islands  are  put  in  the  locative  ablative  to  denote  the 
"ace  in  or  at  which  action  occurs :  as^ 


pi: 


mortuus  CClmis,  L.  2, 21,  5,  ^  died  at  Cumae.  AthSnis  tenue  caelum, 
crassum  ThSbis,  Pat.  7,  in  Athens  the  air  is  thin,  at  Thebes  it  is  thick,  locus 
ostenditur  Capreis,  Suet.  Tib,  62,  the  place  is  pointed  out  at  Capreae,  Rarely 
with  substantives  of  action  ( 1301) :  as,  mSnsid  Formiis,  Att,  9,  5,  i,  the  stay 
at  Formiae,  With  an  attribute :  AthCnis  tuis,  Att,  16,  6,  2,  in  your  darling 
Athens.     Curibus  Sabinis,  L.  i,  18,  i,  at  the  Sabine  Cures, 
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1343*  (2-)  Singular  proper  names  of  towns  with  consonant 
stems  are  oftener  put  in  the  locative  ablative  than  in  the  locative 
proper:  as, 

adulSscentium  gregCs  Lacedaemone  vidimus,  TD.  5,  77,  we  have 
seen  the  companies  of  young  men  in  Lacedaemon,  KarthSgine,  Alt,  16,  4,  2, 
at  Cartha^^e.  TIbure,  H.  jff.  i,  8,  12,  a/  Tibur,  NSrbdne,  Ph.  2,  76,  a/ 
Narbo.  See  1331.  So  also  Acheninte,  Lucr.  3, 984,  in  Acheron,  Calyd5ne 
et  Naup9ct0,  Caes.  C.  3,  35,  i,  at  Calydon  and  Naupactus,  with  NaupSctS 
attracted  by  CalydOne.  With  an  attribute:  Carthagine  NovS,  L.  28,  17, 
II,  <!/  New  Carthage,    Acheninte  profundd,  Lucr.  3, 978,  in  vasty  Acheron. 

1344*  (3)  ^  ^ew  general  appellatives  are  used  in  the  locative  ablative 
without  an  attribute,  especially  in  set  expressions,  to  denote  the  place 
where:  as, 

terra  marique,  IP,  48,  bv  land  and  sea  ;  less  commonly  mari  atque 
terrS,  S.  C.  53,  2,  by  sea  and  land,  dextrS  Piraeus,  sinistra  Corinthus, 
Gael,  in  Fam.  4,  5,  4,  Piraeus  on  the  rights  Corinth  on  the  left.  Rarely,  rure, 
PL  Ccu.  1 10,  H.  E,  I,  7, 1,  /'//  the  country,  for  rtlri  ( 13^7)1  So  animO,  animis, 
with  verbs  of  feeling:  as,  an^or  animO,  Br,  7,  I  am  distressed  in  soul^  or 
/  am  /teart-broken.  Metaphorically  :  locd,  (a.)  in  the  right  place,  also  suO 
locO,  or  In  loc5.  {b.)  loc5,  instead ;  numerO,  /'//  the  category,  both  with  a 
genitive,    principid,  initio,  in  the  beginning, 

1345.  Certain  appellatives,  with  an  attribute,  often  denote  the  place  where  by  the 
locative  ablative;  so  especially  ioc5,  locis,  rQre,  librd,  libris,  parte,  partibus  : 
as,  remOtd,  salClbri,  amoenO  locd,  Fam.  7,  20,  2,  in  a  sequestered^  healthy,  and 
picturesque  nook,  idSneO  loc5,  3,  17,  5,  in  an  advantageous  spot.  iniquO  lOcO, 
5,  51, 1,  on  unsuitable  ground,  canipestribus  ac  dSmissis  locis,  7,  72,  3,  in 
level  and  sunken  pltues,  rQre  meo,  H.  E,  i,  15,  17,  at  my  own  country  box, 
rtlre  patern5,  H.  E,  i,  iS,  60,  J.  6,  55,  on  the  ancestral  farm.  aliO  librO,  Off, 
2,  31,  tn  another  book, 

1346.  Substantives  are  oftsn  used  in  the  locative  ablative  with  tOtus  in  agree- 
ment, less  often  with  cQnctus,  omnis,  or  medius.  to  denote  the  place  where:  as, 
tdta  Gallia,  5,  55,  -y  all  over  Gaul.  t5tis  trepidatur  castris,  6,  37,  6,  there 
is  a  panic  all  over  tne  camp,  omnibus  oppidis,  V.  2,  136,  in  all  the  towns, 
omnibus  oppidis  maritimis,  Caes.  C.  3,  3,  i,  in  all  the  seaports,  media  urbe, 
L'  '1  33f  ^v  ''v  ^he  heart  of  Rome,  But  sometimes  in  is  used,  or  the  accusative  with 
per. 

^347*  (4-)  With  country  names  and  most  appellatives,  the  place 
where  is  generally  expressed  by  the  ablative  with  in.  But  even  with- 
out an  attribute,  the  ablative  alone  is  sometimes  used,  especially  in 
poetry :  as, 

Italia,  V.  I,  263,  in  Italy,  litore,  V.  i,  184,  upon  the  beaeh,  corde,  V.  1, 
209,  in  heart,  pectore,  V.  i,  657,  in  breast,  thalamS,  H.  i,  15,  16,  /»  bower ^ 
umerO,  V.  i,  501,  on  shoulder,  Esquilils,  DN,  3,  63,  on  the  Esquiline. 
Once  in  Plaatus  Alide,  Cap,  330,  in  Elis,  but  eight  times  in  Alide. 

Z348.  The  locative  ablative  is  sometimes  used  with  such  verbs  as  tene5  and 
recipid:  as,  {a.)  Ariovistus  exercitum  castris  continuit,  1,48,4.  Ariovistus 
kept  his  infantry  in  camp,  oppid5  sCsf  Contin6bant,  2,  30,  2,  they  kept  inside 
the  town,  {b.)  oppidis  recipere,  2,  3.  3,  to  receive  inside  their  towns,  rfx 
ecquis  est,  qui  senatSrem  tSctd  ac  aomd  n5n  invitet  ?  V,  4, 25,  is  there  a 
monarch  In  the  wide  world  that  would  not  welcome  a  senator  to  house  ana  home  ? 
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1349.  The  locative  ablative  is  used  with  HdO  and  cOnfidO,  elOrior,  laetor, 
nitor,  st5,  and  with  frStus:  as,  barbari  c5nfi8l  loci  nStara  in  aciC  per- 
xnSblsinxnt,  8,  15,  i,  the  natives^  trusting  in  the  nature  of  their  position^  kept 
their  stand  in  battle  array.  superiOribus  vIctGriis  frCti,  3»  21,  i,  relying  on 
their  former  victories.    For  other  constructions  with  these  words,  see  the  dictionary. 


TiME   AT  WHICH  OR  TiME  WITHIN   WHICH. 

1350.  (i.)  The  locative  ablative  is  used  to  denote 
the  point  of  time  at  which  action  occurs. 

So  particularly  of  substantives  denoting  periods  or  points  of  time,  thus  : 
hieme,  5,  i,  i,  //i  the  winter,  Kalendls,  H.  Epod.  2,  70,  upon  the  first y  i.  e. 
of  the  month.  Generally  with  an  attribute :  as,  primO  vSre,  6,  3,  4,  in  the 
first  moftth  of  spring.  MSrtiis  Kalendis,  H.  3,  8,  i,  upon  the  first  of  March. 
With  a  parallel  locative  (1341J :  vesperi  eOdem  die,  Att.  8,  5,  i^  the  evening 
oft/ie  same  day. 

I35I*  Words  not  in  themselves  denoting  periods  or  points  of  time, 
are  in  the  same  way  put  in  the  ablative  :  as, 

patrum  nostrdrum  memoriS,  i,  12,  5,  in  the  memory  of  our  fiithers. 
nSn  modo  illis  PanicIs  bellis,  sed  etiam  hSc  praedSnum  multitQdine, 
V.  4,  103,  not  only  in  the  Funic  wars  of  yore,  but  also  in  the  present  swarm  of 
pirates,  proxumis  comitiis,  7,  67,  7,  at  the  last  election,  spectSculis,  Att. 
2,  i9»  3.  at  the  shows.  Especially  substantives  of  action  m  -tus  or  -bus 
(235) :  as,  sSlis  opcSsQ,  i,  50,  3,  at  suttset.  adventa  in  Qalliam  Caesaris, 
5,  54,  2,  at  Caesar's  arrival  in  Gaul,  edrum  adventCl,  7,  65,  5,  after  these 
people  came,    discessQ  cCterOrum,  C  i,  7,  when  the  rest  went  away, 

135a.  (2.)  The  locative  ablative  is  used  to  denote  the  space 
of  time  within  which  action  occurs :  as, 

panels  diSbus  opus  efficitur,  6,  9,  4,  the  fob  is  finished  up  in  a  few  days. 
tribus  hdris  AduStucam  venire  potestis,  6,  35,  8,  in  three  hours  you  can 
rt  to  Aduatuca.  quae  hie  mSnstra  fiunt,  annO  vix  possum  Cloqui, 
1.  Most.  505,  what  ghost-transactions  take  place  here  I  scarce  could  tell  you  in 
a  year,  cum  ad  oppidum  Senonum  VellaunodClnum  vSnisset,  id  biduO 
cireumvSllSvit,  7,  11,  l,  arriving  at  Vellaunodunum,  a  town  of  the  Senons, 
in  two  days  time  he  iiwestedit.  quiequid  est,  biduO  sciCmus,  Att,  9,  14,  2, 
whatever  it  may  be^  we  shall  know  in  a  couple  of  days. 

1353.  The  ablative  of  the  time  at  or  within  which  action  occurs  is  sometimes 
accompanied  by  in  :  as,  in  bellO,  6,  i.j,  in  the  war.  in  tempore,  T.  Hau.  36J, 
in  the  nick  of  time,  in  adulCseenti^  PI.  B.  410,  in  my  young  days,  in  tSli 
tempore,  Lucr.  i,  93,  L.  22,  35,  7,  in  such  a  stress^  at  such  an  hour,  in  hOe 
triduO,  PI.  Ps.  316,  within  the  fiext  three  days.  Especially  of  repeated  action,  in 
the  sense  of  a  or  every,  with  numerals:  as,  ter  in  ann5,  PI.  B.  1127,  RA.  132, 
three  times  a  year,  in  n5rS  saepe  dueentSs  versfis  dietSbat,  H.  S.  i,  4,9, 
two  hundred  verses  in  an  hour  lie  W  often  dictate  of,  of  Lucilius,  father  of  satire, 
150-103  B.  c.  Other  expressions  of  time  with  in,  also  with  inter,  intr2,  sub,  &c, 
may  be  found  in  the  dictionary. 


^{ 
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131^  An  ablative  of  the  time  within  which  action  occurs  is  sometimes  followed 
by  a  relative  pronoun  sentence,  with  the  relative  pronoun  likewise  in  the  ablative :  as, 
quadriduO,  qu5  haec  gesta  sunt,  rCs  aa  Chrysogonum  dCfertur,  RA, 
20,  within  the  four  days  space  in  which  this  occurred^  the  incident  is  reported  to 
Chrysogonus,  i.  e.  four  days  after  this  occurred.  diSbus  decern,  quibus  mSteria 
coepta  erat  conportSri,  omni  opere  effectd,  4,  18,  i^  the  job  being  all  done 
ten  days  after  the  carting  of  the  stuff  had  begun ^ 

1355.  '^^^  ablative  is  exceptionally  used  to  denote  duration  of  time  :  a^, 
tdtS  nocte  continenter  i6nint,  i,  26,  5,  they  went  on  and  <m  all  night 
without  interruption.     Regularly,  however,  the  accusative  (1151). 


iii.  the  instrumental  ablative. 

(a.)  the  ablative  of  attendance. 

The  Ablative  of  Accompaniment. 

1356.  A  few  indefinite  designations  of  military  forces  denote  accompani- 
ment by  the  ablative  alone,  or  oftener  with  cum :  as, 

(a.)  ad  castra  Caesaris  omnibus  cOpiis  contendSrunt,  2,  7,  3,  they 
marched  upon  Caesaris  camp  with  all  their  forces,  omnibus  cOpiis  ad  Iler- 
dam  proficiscitur,  Caes.  C.  i,  41,  2,  ^^  marches  before  Ilerday  horse,  foot ^  and 
dragoons,  {b.)  is  civitati  persuSsit,  ut  cum  omnibus  c5pils  enrent,  i,  2,  i, 
well,  this  man  induced  the  community  to  emigrate  in  a  body,  bag  and  baggage. 

1357.  "^^^  participles  idnctus  and  coniQnctus  take  the  ablative  of  the  thing 
joined  with:  as,  dCf6nsi5ne  ifincta  laudStifl,  Br,  162,  a  eulogy  combined  with  a 
defence.    But  sometimes  the  ablative  with  cum  is  used,  or  the  dative  (1186). 

The  Ablative  of  Manner. 

1358.  (i.)  Certain  substantives  without  an  attribute  are  put  in  the 
ablative  alone  to  denote  manner ;  but  usually  substantives  without  an 
attribute  have  cum. 

(a.)  Such  adverbial  ablatives  are  itire  and  inifiria,  ratiOne  et  via,  si- 
lentid,  vitiO,  Ordine,  sponte,  cflnsuCtOdine,  &c. :  as,  ArStus  iQre  laudStur, 
Off.  2,  81,  Aratus  is  justly  admired.  iniHria  suspectum,  C,  i,  17,  wrongfully 
suspected,  in  omnibus,  quae  ratiOne  docentur  et  via,  0. 1 16,  in  everything 
that  is  taught  with  philosophic  method.  silentiO  Sgressus,  7,  58,  2,  going 
out  in  silence.  cSnsOrSs  viti5  creati,  L.  6,  27,  5,  censors  irregularly  ap- 
pointed, drdine  ciincta  exposuit,  L.  ^,  jo,  4,  he  told  the  whole  story  from 
beginning  to  end,  i.  e.  with  all  the  particulars,  [b.)  With  cum :  face  rem 
banc  cum  cQra  geras,  PI.  Per.  198,  see  that  this  fob  with  care  thou  dost 
cum  virtQte  vivere,  Fin,  3,  29,  to  live  virtuously, 

1359.  (2.)  The  ablative  of  a  substantive  with  an  attribute  is 
often  used  to  denote  manner,  sometimes  with  cum  :  as, 
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(tf.)  i  pede  faustO,  H.  E^  2,  2,  37,  go  with  a  blessing  on  thy  foot,  dat 
sonittt  tn&gnO  strSgem,  Lucr.  i,  22$8,  it  deals  destructiofi  with  a  mighty  roar, 
ferflmm  ritQ  sternuntur,  L.  5, 44, 6,  they  throw  t/temselves  dawn  heast-fashion. 
apis  Matinae  m5re  modflque  operdsa  cannina  fing^,  H.  4,  2,  27,  in  ivay 
and  wise  of  Afatin  dee  laborious  lays  I  mould.  *  indoctus '  dicimus  btevi 
prima  litters,  Mnsanus '  prOductS,  *  inhOmSnus '  brevi,  *  infCliz '  longS, 
O.  159,  we  pronounce  indoctus  with  the  first  letter  short,  insSnus  with  it  long^ 
inbQmfinus  with  it  short,  !nf  iUx  with  it  long  ( 167 ).  ternO  cOnsurgunt  Grdine 
r€mi,  V.  5,  120,  with  triple  bank  each  time  in  concert  rise  the  oars.  (A)  AUo- 
broges  mSgnS  cum  cCirS  suOs  flnCs  tuentur,  7,  65,  3,  the  Allobrogans 
guard  their  atvn  territory  with  great  care. 

X360.  With  a  substantive  meanint;  vtay^  or  manner^  as  mod5,  rltQ,  Uz.y  feeling 
or  intention,  as  hSc  mente,  aequd  animd,  condition^  as  eS  condiciSne,  or  a 
part  of  the  body,  as  in  nOdS  capite,  bareluaded,  cum  is  not  used. 

Z36Z.  Other  expressions  denoting  manner,  partiailarly  prepositional  expressions 
with  per,  may  be  found  in  the  dictionary :  as,  per  dolum,  4,  13,  x,  by  deceit,  per 
iocum,  Agr.  2,  96,  in  fun,  per  ]itter3s,  Att.  5,  21,  13,  by  letter,  in  writing,  per 
vim,  RA.  32,  violently,  per  praestigiSs,  V.  4,  53,  by  some  hocus poeus  or  other^ 
&C.,  &c.    Sometimes  the  ablative  with  ex. 

The  Ablative  Absolute. 

1362.  (i.)  The  ablative  of  a  substantive,  with  a 
predicate  participle  in  agreement,  is  used  to  denote 
an  attendant  circumstance  of  an  action. 

In  this  construction,  which  b  called  the  Ablative  Absolute,  {a.)  the  present 
participle  is  sometimes  used :  as,  niilld  hoste  prohibente  incolumem  le- 
giSnem  in  NantuStis  perdQxit,  3,  6,  $,  with  no  enemy  hindering^  he  con- 
ducted the  legion  in  safety  to  the  Nantuales.  Much  ofteiier,  however,  (b.)  the 
perfect  participle:  as,  hOc  respflnsfl  datO  discessit,  i,  14.  7,  this  answer 
given  he  toent  away,  {c.)  The  future  participle  is  also  used  in  the  ablative 
absolute  from  Livy  on:  as,  hospite  ventQrO,  cessSbit  nCmo  tu5rum,  J. 
14,  59,  a  visitor  to  come,  your  sleeves  will  bustle  each  and  all, 

1363.  A  predicate  ablative  with  a  participle  meaning  made^  kept,  chosen,  or  the 
like,  occurs  in  Cicero,  Caesar,  Nepos.  and  Livy,  but  is  rare  (1167) :  as,  DoUbellS 

hoste  dCcrCtd,  Ph,  11,  16,  Dolabella  having  been  voted  an  enemy  of  the  state. 

1364.  The  perfect  partidples  of  deponents  used  actively  in  the  ablative  absolute, 
are  chiefly  those  of  intransitive  use,  such  as  nStus,  mortuus,  ortus,  profectus. 
From  Sallust  on,  other  perfect  deponent  participles  also  are  used  actively  with  an  ac- 
cusative. Cicero  and  Caesar  use  a  few  deponent  participles,  such  as  Cmeritus, 
pactus,  partitus,  dCpopuULtus,  as  passives,  and  later  authors  use  many  other 

participles  so. 

1365.  (2.)  The  ablative  of  a  substantive,  with  a  predicate 
noun  in  agreement,  is  often  used  to  denote  an  attendant  cir- 
cumstance of  an  action  :  as, 
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brevitStem  secQtus  sum  tC  magistrS, /am.  11,  25,  \,  I  aimed  at  brevity 
with  you  as  a  teacher.  nStus  dis  inimicis,  PI.  Most.  563,  born  under  wrath  of 
gods,  M.  Messiia  et  M.  PisOne  cdnsulibus,  i,  2,  i,  in  the  consulship  of 
^Afessala  and  Piso,  istd  praetSre  vinit  SyrScOsfts,  V.  4»  61,  in  the  defen- 
danf  s  praetorship  he  came  to  Syracuse, 

1366.  The  nominative  quisque,  plerique,  or  ipse,  sometimes  accompsinies 
the  ablative  absolute:  as,  causS  ipse  pr5  se  dictS,  damn&tur,  L.  4,  44, 10,  he 
is  condemned  after  pleading  his  case  in  person. 

1367.  The  ablative  absolute  may  denote  in  a  loose  way  various  re-  * 
lalions  whicb  might  be  more  distinctly  expressed  by  subordinate  sen- 
tences. 

So  particularly :  (a.)  Time:  as,  tertiS  initS  vigiliS  exercitum  CdQcit, 
Caes.  C.  3,  54,  2,  at  the  beginning  of  tlu  third  watch  he  leads  the  army  out. 
(b.)  Cause  or  means:  as,  C.  FlSminium  Caelius  HSligiOne  neglSctS  ceci- 
disse  apud  TrasumCnum  scribit,  DN.  2,  8,  Caelius  writes  that  Flaminius 
fell  at  Trasnmene  in  consequence  of  his  neglect  of  religious  observances. 
(r.)  Concession:  as,  id  paucis  dCfe'ndentibus  expQgnfire  nfln  potuit,  2, 
12,  2,  though  t/te  defenders  were  few,  he  cotdd  not  take  it  by  storm,  {d.)  Hy- 
pothesis :  as,  quae  potest  esse  vftae  iQcunditSs  subl&tis  amlciti!s  ?  PI. 
80,  what  pleasure  can  there  be  in  life,  if  you  take  friendships  away  ?  (^.)  De- 
scription :  as,  domum  v8nit  capite  obvolQtd,  Ph.  2,  77,  lu  came  home  with 
his  head  all  muffled  up. 

1368.  It  may  be  seen  from  the  examples  above  that  a  change  of  constniction  is 
often  desirable  in  translating  the  ablative  absolute.  Particularly  so  in  many  set  idio- 
matic expressions :  as,  nQlT&  interpositi  mora,  Caes.  C.;;,  75,  \^  without  a  mo- 
ments delay y  instantly.  eau3  admissO,  i,  aa,  2,  equ5  citato,  Caes.  C.  3,  96, 3, 
full  gallop.  clSmSre  sublatO,  7, 12,  5,  with  a  round  of  cheers,  bene  rS  gestil 
salvos  rede5,  PI.  Tri.  ii82|  crowned  with  success  I  come  bach  safe  and  sound. 

Z369.  The  substantive  of  the  ablative  absolute  usually  denotes  a  different 
person  or  thing  from  any  in  the  main  sentence.  But  exceptions  to  this  usage 
sometimes  occur :  as, 

quibus  auditis,  e5s  domum  remittit,  4,  21, 6,  after  listening  to  these  men, 
he  sends  them  home  again,  si  ego  mC  sciente  paterer,  PI.  AfG.  559,  if  I 
should  wittingly  myself  allow,  more  tmphzticihain  sciSns.  sS  iudice  nSmo 
nocSns  absolvitur,  J.  13,  2,  himself  the  fudge,  no  criminal  gets  free. 

1370.  Two  ablatives  absolute  often  ocair  together,  of  which  the  first  indicates  the 
time^  circumstances,  or  cause  of  the  second:  as,  exaiiditS  ciam5re  perturbatis 
OrdinibUS,  2,  11,  5,  the  ranks  being  demoralized  from  hearing  the  snouts,  cOn- 
sQmptis  omnibus  tSlis  gladii's  dSstrictls,  Caes.  C.  1,  46,  i,  drawing  their 
sworas  after  expending  all  their  missiles, 

1^71.  The  substantive  is  sometimes  omitted  in  the  ablative  absolute,  particularly 
when  It  is  a  general  word  for  a  person  or  a  thing  which  is  explained  by  a  relative:  as, 
praemissis,  qui  repurgarent  iter,  L.  44,  4,  11,  sending  sappers  and  miners 
ahead  to  clear  a  way,  reiatis  Ordine,  quae  vidissent,  L.  42,  25,  2,  telling 
circumstantially  all  they  had  seen. 

1372.  The  ablative  neuter  of  some  perfect  participles  is  used  impersonally  (1034). 
This  use  is  rare  in  old  Latin,  in  classical  Latin  commonest  in  Cicero,  and  afterwards 
in  Livy:  as,  auspicatO,  DIV.  2,  ii,  with  auspices  taken.  80rtit5,  K  2,  126,  lots 
being  drawn^  or  by  lot.  Such  ablatives  readily  become  adverbs  (704).  Substantives 
are  also  sometimes  used  alone:  as,  austrO,  Div.  2,  58,  when  the  wind  is  south. 
tranquillitate,  Plin.  Ep.  8,  20,  6,  when  it  is  calm,  ser^no,  L.  37,  3,  3,  the  day 
being  clear. 
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1373.  The  ablative  neuter  of  some  perfect  participles  is  occasionally  used  in  agree- 
ment with  a  sentence  or  an  infinitive:  as,  c5gnit5  vivere  Ptolomaeum,  L.  33, 
41,  5, 1/  being  known  that  Ptolomy  was  alive.  This  construction  is  not  used  in  old 
Latin,  and  is  rare  in  classical  Latin,  but  common  in  Livy  and  Tacitus.  So  adjectives 
also :  as,  inccrt5  quid  vit&rent,  L.  28,  ^'^^  12,  it  not  being  obvious  what  they  were 
to  steer  clear  of. 

X374.  The  ablative  absolute  is  sometimes  attended,  especially  in  Livy  and  Tacitus, 
by  an  explanatory  word,  such  as  etsi,  tamen,  nisi,  quasi,  quamquam,  or 
quamvis  :  as,  ctsi  aliqu5  accepts  detriments,  tamen  summS  exercitQs 
salvS,  Caes.  C.  i,  67,  5,  though  with  some  loss^  yet  with  the  safety  of  the  army  as  a 
whole. 

The  Ablative  of  Quality. 

1375.  The  ablative  with  an  adjective  in  agreement  or  with  a 
limiting  genitive  is  used  to  denote  quality,  either  predicatively 
or  attributively :  as, 

(a.)  Predicatively:  capillS  sunt  pr5miss5,  5,  \^,'\,  they  have  longhair, 
or  let  their  hair  grow  long.  singulSri  fuit  industriS,  N.  24,  3,  \^he  had  un- 
paralleled activity.  animS  bond 's,  PI.  Aul.  732,  be  0/ good  cheer,  ad  fiQmen 
Genusum,  quod  ripis  erat  impeditis,  Caes.  C  3,  7  j,  4,  to  tiie  rruer  Genusus, 
which  had  impracticable  banks,  {b.)  Attributively:  diflicili  trSnsitQ  fiQmen 
ripisque  praeruptis,  6,  7,  5,  j  river  hard  to  cross  audwUh  sleep  banks,  inter- 
fectus  est  C.  Gracchus,  clSrissimS  patre,  ava,  mai5ribus,  C.  i,  4,  Grac- 
chus was  done  to  death,  a  man  with  an  illustrious  father,  grandfather,  and 
ancestors  in  general  {1044).  b5s  cervi  ligurS,  6,  26,  i,  an  ox  with  the  shape 
of  a  stag.    Compare  the  genitive  of  quality  (1239). 

The  Ablative  of  the  Route  taken. 

1376.  The  instrumental  ablative  is  used  with  verbs  of  motion  to 
denote  the  route  taken :  as. 

AurCliS  via  profectus  est,  C  a,  6,  he  has  gone  off  by  the  Aurelia  Road. 
omnibus  viis  sCmitisque  essedarids  ex  silvis  CmittSbat,  5,  19,  2,  he  kept 
sending  his  chariot  men  out  by  all  possible  highways  and  byways,  his  pSntibus 
pSbulStum  mittCbat,  Caes.  C.  i,  40,  I,  by  these  bridges  he  sent  foraging, 
frOmentum  Tiberi  vCnit,  L.  2,  34,  5»  some  grain  came  by  the  Tiber,  lupus 
Esquilina  porta  ingressus  per  portam  CapCnam  prope  intSctus  CvSse- 
rat,  L.  33,  26,  9,  a  wolf  that  came  in  town  fy  the  Esquiline  gate  had  got  out 
through  the  Capent  gate,  almost  unscathed.  This  construction  gives  rise  to 
some  adverbs  :  see  707.  The  ablative  of  the  route  is  sometimes  used  with  a 
substantive  of  action  ( 1301 ):  as,  nSvigStiS  infer5,  Alt.  9, 5,  i,  Ihe  cruise  by  the 
loiver  sea.    e5dem  flSmine  invScti5,  fin.  5,  70,  entrance  by  the  same  river. 

(K)    THE  INSTRUMENTAL  PROPER. 

The  Ablative  of   Instrument  or  Means. 

1377.  The  ablative  is  used  to  denote  the  instru- 
ment or  means:  as, 
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pQgnSbant  annis,  H.  S,  i,  3,  103,  tkey  fought  with  arms.  cllrC  oculis 
video,  sum  perniz  pedibus,  manibus  mObilis,  PL  MG,  630,  lean  tee  dis- 
tinctly with  my  eyes^  I*m  nimble  with  my  legs^  and  active  with  my  arms. 
iuvSbO  aut  r6  tC  aut  operS  aut  cOnsiliO  bonO,  PI.  Ps.  19,  /  7/  help  th^e 
either  with  my  purse  or  hand  or  good  advice,  lacte  et  came  vivunt,  pelli- 
busque  sunt  vestiti,  5,  14,  2,  they  live  on  milk  and  meat^  and  they  are  clad  in 
shins,  contentus  paucis  ISctdribus,  H.  S.  i,  10,  74,  content  with  readrrs 
few,  cent6naque  arbore  flQctum  verberat,  V.  10,  2<yj^  and  with  an  hundred 
beams  at  every  stroke  the  wave  he  smites.  Rarely  with  substantives  denoting 
action  (1301) :  as,  gestOrCs  Unguis,  auditOrCs  auribus,  PI.  Ps.  429,  re/t^r- 
ters  with  their  tongues  and  listeners  with  their  ears,  teneris  labellis  mollis 
morsiunculae,  PI.  Ps.  67  *,  caressing  bites  with  velvet  lips. 

Z378.  When  the  instrument  is  a  person,  the  accusative  wdth  per  is  used:  as, 
haec  quoque  per  explOrStdrSs  ad  hostCs  dCferuntur,  6,  7t  <h  ^^"  ^^  "  ^^ 
ported  to  the  enemy  through  ths  medium  of  scouts.  Or  a  circumlocution,  such  as 
virtQte,  beneficiO,  benig^itSte,  or  especially  operfi,  with  a  genitive  or  posses- 
sive; as,  deQm  virtQte  multa  bona  oene  parta  habemus,  PI.  Tri.  146, 
thanks  to  the  gods^  toe  'w  nuiny  a  pretty  penny  prettily  put  by,  mefi  OperS  l*a- 
rentum  recepisti,  CM.  n,  it  was  through  me  you  got  Tarentum  back.  Rarely 
the  ablative  of  a  person,  the  person  being  then  regarded  as  a  thing :  as,  iacent  Sttis 
testibus.  Mil,  47,  they  are  cast  by  their  own  witnesses, 

Z379.  The  instrumental  ablative  is  used  with  the  five  deponents  fruor* 
fungor,  potior,  tttor,  vCscor,  and  several  of  their  compounds,  and  with 
Qsus  est  and  opus  est :  as, 

pSce  numquam  fruCmur,  Ph.  7,  19,  we  never  shall  enjoy  ottrselves  with 
peace,  i.e.  we  never  shall  enjoy  peace,  fungar  vice  cOtis,  H.  A  P.  304.  I'll 
play  the  whetstone's  part,  castris  nostri  potiti  sunt,  i,  26, 4,  our  people  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  camp,  vestrS  operS  iitar,  L.  3,  46,  8,  /  will  avail 
myself  of  your  services,  carne  vCscor,  TD.  5,  90,  /  live  oti  meed,  opust 
chlamyde,  PI.  Ps.  734,  there  is  a  job  with  a  cloak,  i.  e.  7ve  need  a  cloak, 

Z380.  Instead  of  the  instrumental  ablative,  some  of  the  above  verbs  take  the 
accusative  occasionally  in  old  Latin :  thus,  in  Plautus  and  Terence,  always  abdtor, 
also  fungor,  except  once  in  Terence ;  f ruor  in  Cato  and  Terence,  and  perf ruor  in 
Lucretius,  once  each ;  potior  twice  in  Plautus  and  three  times  in  Terence,  often  also 
the  ffenitive  ^1292).  The  gerundive  of  these  verbs  is  commonly  used  personally  in  the 
passive,  as  if  the  verbs  were  regularly  used  transitively. 

Z38Z.  Qtor  often  has  a  second  predicative  ablative :  as,  administrf  8  druidibus 
Qtuntur,  6, 16,  2,  they  use  the  druids  as  assistants,  facili  mS  QtCtur  patre,  T. 
Hau,  217,  an  easy-going  father  he  will  find  in  me. 

Z382.  Qsus  est  and  opus  est  sometimes  take  a  neuter  partidple,  especially  in 
old  Latin:  as,  vi85  opust  caut5st  opus,  PI.  Cap,  225,  there^s  need  of  sight, 
there^s  need  of  care.  Sometimes  the  abladve  with  a  predicate  participle :  as,  celeri- 
ter  m!  e5  homine  conventdst  opus,  PI.  Cur.  302,  /  needs  must  see  that  man 
at  once, 

Z383.  With  opus  est,  the  thing  wanted  is  often  made  the  subject  nominative 
or  subject  accusative,  with  opus  in  the  predicate :  as,  dux  nSbis  et  auctor  opus 
est,  Fam.  2,  6,  4,  we  need  a  leader  and  adviser.  Usually  so  when  the  thing  needed 
is  a  neuter  adjective  or  neuter  pronoun:  as,  multa  sib!  opus  esse,  V,  i,  126,  that 
he  needed  much,  A  genitive  dependent  on  opus  is  found  once  or  twice  in  late  Latin 
(1227). 
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1384.  Qsus  est  is  employed  chiefly  In  comedy,  but  also  once  or  twice  in  Cicero, 
Lucretius,  Vergil,  and  Livy.  Once  with  the  accusative  :  Qsust  hominem  aatQ- 
tum,  PI.  Ps,  385,  tk£r€  *J  n€€d  of  a  sharp  man. 

The  Ablative  of  Specification. 

X385«  The  instrumental  ablative  is  used  to  denote  that  in 
respect  of  which  an  assertion  or  a  term  is  to  be  taken :  as, 

temporibus  enrSstI,  Pk.  2,  23,  you  have  slipped  up  in  your  chronology. 
excellSbat  SctiSne,  Br,  21^  Ais/orle  lav  in  delivery,  HelvStil  r£liqu5s 
Gall5s  virtate  praecCdunt,  i,  i,  4,  the  Helvetians  outdo  the  rest  of  the  Kelts 
in  bravery,  hi  omnCs  linguS,  Institfttis,  ISgibus  inter  sC  differunt,  i,  i,  2, 
these  people  all  differ  from  each  other  in  language^  usages^  and  laws,  sunt 
qoidaxn  hominSs  n5n  rC  sed  n5mine.  Off  i,  105,  some  people  are  human 
beings  not  in  reality  but  in  fiame.  Una  Su6ba  nStiSne,  altera  N5rica,  i,  53, 
4,  one  woman  a  Sueke  by  birth,  the  other  Noric,  vicistis  cochleam  tarditQ- 
dine,  PI.  Poen,  532,  you  *ve  beaten  snail  in  slowness,  46mSQS  iQdiciO  vol|^, 
H.  S,  I,  6, 97,  mad  in  the  judgement  of  the  world,  sapiunt  mea  sententiS,  T. 
/M.  335,  in  my  opinion  they  are  wise,  meS  quidem  sententiS,  CM.  56,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  quis  iQre  peritior  commemorSri  potest  ?  Clu,  107, 
toho  can  be  futmed  that  is  better  versed  in  the  law  f 

The  Ablative  of  Fulness. 

1386.  The  instrumental  ablative  is  used  with  verbs  of  abound- 
ing, tilling,  and  furnishing:  as, 

villa  abandat  porcO,  haedfl,  fignO,  CM.  56,  the  country  place  is  running 
over  with  swine,  kid^  and  lamb,  tOtum  mdntem  hominibus  complSri  iQs- 
sit,  X,  24,  3,  he  gave  orders  for  the  whole  mountain  to  be  covered  over  with  men, 
M9g0nexn  poenS  adfCc6runt,  N.  23,  8,  2,  they  visited  Mago  with  punish- 
ment, legiOnCs  nimis  pulcris  annis  i>raeditSs,  PI.  Am,  218,  brigades  in 
goodliest  arms  arrayed.  cSnsulSri  imperiO  praeditus,  Pis,  55,  vested  with  the 
authority  of  comul.    For  the  genitive  with  comple5  and  impleO,  see  1293. 

Z387.  The  ablative  is  sometimes  used  with  adjectives  of  fulness,  instead  of  the 
regular  genitive  (1263).  Thus,  in  later  Latin,  rarely  with  plCnus  :  as,  mixima 
quaeque  domus  servis  est  pISna  superbis,  J.  5,  (^^  a  grand  establishnunt 
is  always  full  of  stuck'up  slaves,  et  iUe  quidem  plenus  annis  abiit,  plCnus 
bon5nbus,  Plin.  Ep.  2,  i,  7,  well,  *"  fP^  ^*^^  ^  ^^  passed  away^  full  of  years 
and  full  of  honours.  So  in  Cicero  and  Caesar,  once  each.  Also  with  dives  in  poe- 
try, and,  from  Livy  on,  in  prose.  With  refertus,  the  ablative  of  things  is  common, 
while  persons  are  usually  in  the  genitive  (1263).  ^'y!^  onustus,  the  ablative  is  gen- 
erally used,  rarely  the  genitive. 

The  Ablative  of  Measure,  Exchange,  and  Price. 

Z388.  The  instrumental  ablative  is  used  with  verbs  of  meas- 
uring and  of  exchanging,  and  in  expressions  of  value  and  price : 
as, 
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(a,)  quod  mfignSs  hominCs  virtQte  mCtimur,  N.  18,  i,  i,  because'  itf^ 
gauge  great  mm  by  theirmerit.  {b.)  n6m5  nisi  idctor  pfice  bellum  mOtJI- 
vit,  S.  C  58,  15,  nobody  except  a  conqueror  has  ever  exchanged  war  for  pea^-e. 
(r.)  haec  signa  sSstertiQm  sex  milibus  quingentis  esse  vCndita,  K  4,  12^ 
that  these  statues  were  sold  for  sixtyfive  hundred  sesterces,  aestixnfivit  dSnS- 
riis  III,  V.  3t  214,  he  valued  it  at  three  denars,  trigintS  millibus  dizistis  earn 
habitbe,  CaeL  17,  you  have  said  he  pays  thirty  thousand  rent,  quod  nOn 
opus  est,  fisse  cftruxn  est,  Cato  in  Sen.  Ep,  94,  28,  what  you  dowt  need,  a/ 
a  penny  is  dear,  hem,  istQc  verbum,  mea  voluptis,  vilest  vigint!  mtiAs, 
PI.  Most,  297,  bless  me,  that  compliment,  my  charmer,  were  at  twenty  minus 
cheap. 

1389.  With  mQtfl  and  commQt5,  the  ablative  usually  denotes  the  thing  re- 
ceived. But  sometimes  in  Plautus,  and  especially  in  Horace,  Livy,  and  late  prose,  it 
denotes  the  thing  parted  with  :  as,  cQr  valle  permfitem  SabinS  divitias  ope- 
rOsiflres  ?  H.  3,  i,  47,  why  change  my  Sabine  dale  for  wealth  that  brings  more 
care?  Similarly  with  cum  in  the  prose  of  Cicero's  age  :  as,  mortem  cum  vitS 
CommQt&re,  Sulp.  in  Fam.  4,  5,  3,  to  exchange  life  for  death, 

Z390.  The  ablative  of  price  or  value  is  thus  used  chiefly  with  verbs  or 
verbal  expressions  o£  bargaining,  buying  or  selling,  hiring  or  letting,  costing, 
being  cheap  or  dear.  Also  with  aestim5.  of  a  definite  price,  and  sometimes 
mSgn5,  permSgnd  (1273). 

Z39Z.  The  ablatives  thus  used,  are  (a.)  those  of  eeneral  substantives  of 
value  and  price,  such  as  pretium,  [b,)  numerical  designations  of  money, 
or  (c)  neuter  adjectives  of  quantity,  mfignS,  permfign5,  quam  plQrimS, 
parvd,  minims,  nihilS,  nSmiihild  :  as,  mSgnS  decumSs  vCndidi,  V,  3, 40, 
I  sold  the  tithes  at  a  high  figure.  For  tant!  and  quanti,  plQris  and  minSris, 
see  1274. 

1392.  The  ablative  is  also  used  with  dignus  and  indignus :  as, 

dignl  mai5rum  loc5,  Agr,  2,  i.  well  worthy  of  the  high  standing  of  their 
ancestors,  nWla  v5x  est  audita  populi  R5mfini  mJiestftte  indlgna,  7, 17. 
3,  not  a  word  was  heard  out  of  keeping  with  the  grandeur  of  Rome,  See  also 
dignor  in  the  dictionary.  Similarly  in  Plautus  with  condignC,  dec5rus, 
decet,  aequC,  aequos.  For  the  genitive  with  dignus,  see  1269;  for  the 
accusative  with  dignus  and  a  form  of  sum,  1 144- 

The  Ablative  of  the  Amount  of  Difference. 

1393.  The  instrumental  ablative  is  used  to  denote 
the  amount  of  difference. 

This  ablative  is  used  with  any  words  whatever  of  comparative  or  of  super- 
lative meaning:  as,  Qn5  di8  longi5rem  minsem  faciunt  aut  bWu5,  F  2. 
120,  they  make  the  month  longer  by  a  day,  or  even  bv  two  days,  ubi  adbibit 
plfls  paul5,  T.  Hau,  220,  when  he  has  drunk  a  drop  too  much,  nummS 
dfvitior,  PI.  Ps,  1323,  a  penny  richer,  bIduS  post,  i,  47,  i,  two  days  after, 
multis  ante  di€bus,  7.  9.  4.  ntany  days  before,  paucis  ante  diCbus,  C.  3,  3. 
afero  days  ago.  nimiS  praestat,  PI.  B,  396,  V  ts  ever  so  much  better.  multS 
mWim,  Br,  184,  /  would  much  rather,  multS  mSxima  pars,  C,  4.  17* 
the  largest  part  by  far, 
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Z39A.  In  expressions  of  time,  the  accusative  is  sometimes  used  with  post,  less 
frequently  with  ante,  as  prepositions,  instead  of  the  ablative  of  difference  :  as,  post 

EaucSs  dies,  L.  21, 51,  2,  post  diCs  paucOs,  L.  ^7, 13, 6,  paucds  post  ai6s, 
•  V>%  39>  2»  °fi*^  ^  J^^  ^'^y^'  pt^ucos  ante  diSs,  L.  39,  2S,  4,  diCs  ante 
paucds,  L.  31,  24,  5,  a  few  days  before.  With  this  prepositional  construction, 
ordinals  are  common :  as,  post  diem  tertium,  4t  9»  it  f^fi^^  ^h*  third  day^  accord- 
ing to  the  Roman  way  of  reckoning,  i.  e.  the  next  day  but  one. 

1395.  (i.)  When  the  time  before  or  after  which  anything  occurs  is  de- 
noted by  a  substantive,  the  substantive  is  put  in  the  accusative  with'  ante  or 
post:  as, 

paul5  ante  tertiam  vigiliam,  7,  24,  2,  a  little  befoi-e  the  third  watch, 
b!du5  ante  vict5riam,  Fani,  \py  14,  i,  the  day  but  one  before  the  victory, 
paucis  diCbus  post  mortem  AfricSni,  L.  3,  a  few  days  after  the  death  of 
Africanus. 

Z396.  Somstimes  in  late  writers,  as  Tacitus,  Pliny  the  younger,  and  Suetonius,  a 
genitive  is  loosely  used:  as,  sextum  post  clfldis  annum,  Ta.  i,  62,  i.e.  sezt5 
post  clSdem  ann5,  six  years  after  the  humiliating  defeat,  post  decimum 
mortis  annum,  Plin.  Ep,  6,  10,  3,  ten  years  after  his  death.  Similarly  intrS 
sextum  adoptiSnis  diem,  Suet.  Galb,  17,  not  longer  than  six  days  after  the 
adoption-day, 

2397.  (2.)  When  the  time  before  or  after  which  anything  occurs  is  de- 
noted by  a  sentence,  the  sentence  may  be  introduced  : 

(a,)  By  quam :  as,  post  diem  tertium  gesta  rSs  est  quam  dixerat, 
Mil,  44,  it  took  place  two  days  after  he  said  it,  W  ith  quam,  post  is  sometimes 
omitted.  Or  [b.)  less  frequently  by  cum :  as,  quem  tridu5,  cum  hfis  da- 
bam  litterSs,  exspectSbam,  Plane,  in  Fam,  10,  23,  3, 1  am  looking  for  him 
three  days  after  this  writing  (1601).  For  a  relative  pronoun  sentence,  see 
1354. 

Z398.  Verbs  of  surjxissing  sometimes  have  an  accusative  of  extent  (1151):  as, 
mirSmur  hunc  hominem  tantum  excellere  ceteris  ?  IP,  39,  are  we  sur- 
prised that  this  man  so  far  outshines  everybody  else?  With  comparatives,  the 
accusative  is  rare  :  as,  aliquantum  iniquior,  T.  Hau,  201,  somewhat  too  hard. 
Similarly  permultum  ante,  Fam,  3,  11,  i,  long  long  before. 

1399.  In  numerical  designations  of  dbtance,  the  words  intervSUum  and  spa- 
tium  are  regularly  put  in  the  ablative :  as,  rCx  vi  milium  passuum  intervall5 
fi  Saburrfi  c5ns6derat,  Caes.  C,  2,  38,  3,  the  king  had  pitched  six  miles  away 
from  Saburra. 


TWO  OR  MORE   ABLATIVES   COMBINED. 

Z400.  Two  or  more  ablatfves  denoting  different  relations  are 
often  combined  in  the  same  sentence :  as, 

Menippus,  me5  iQdiciO  (1385)  t5tS  Asia  (1346)  illls  temporibus  (1350) 
disertissimus,  Br,  315.  Menippus^  in  my  opinion  the  most  gifted  speaker  of 
that  day  in  all  Asia,  hftc  habitS  5rSti5ne  (1362)  mllitibus  studi5  (1316) 
pUgnae  Srdentibus  (1370)  tuba  (1377)  signum  dedit,  Caes.  C.  3,  90,  4, 
seeing  that  his  soldiers  were  hot  for  battle  after  this  speech^  he  gave  the  signal 
by  trumpet, 
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USE  OF  CASES   WITH  PREPOSITIONS. 

I40I.  Two  cases,  the  accusative  and  the  ablative, 
are  used  with  prepositions. 

Z402.  Prepositions  were  originally  adverbs  which  served  to 
define  more  exactly  the  meaning  of  a  verb. 

Thus,  endo.  in^  on,  the  older  form  of  in,  is  an  adverb,  in  an  injunction 
occurring  in  a  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  4^1  B.C.,  manum  cndo  iacitO, 
let  kirn  lay  hand  on.  Similarly,  trfins,  aver,  m  trinsque  datG,  and  he  must 
hand  ever,  i.  e.  trSditOque. 

Z403.  In  the  course  of  time  such  adverbs  became  verbal  prefixes ;  the  verbs  com- 
pounded with  them  may  take  the  case,  accusative  or  ablative,  required  by  the  meaning 
of  the  compound.  Thus,  amicds  adeO,  I  go  to  my  friends  \11y7)  \  urbc  cxe5, 
/  go  out  of  town  ( 1 302). 

Z404.  For  distinctness  or  emphasis,  the  prefix  of  the  verb  may  be  repeated  before 
the  case :  as,  ad  amicOs  adeO ;  ex  urbe  exeO.  And  when  it  is  thus  separately 
expressed  before  the  case,  it  may  be  dropped  from  the  verb :  as,  ad  amicOs  efl ;  ex 
urbe  eO. 

Z405.  The  preposition  thus  detached  from  the  verb  becomes  an 
attendant  on  a  substantive,  and  serves  to  show  tlie  relation  of  the 
substantive  in  a  sentence  more  distinctly  than  the  case  alone  could. 

Z406.  A  great  many  adverbs  which  are  never  used  in  composition  with 
a  verb  likewise  become  prepositions :  as,  apud,  circiter,  infrS,  ifixtS,  pOne, 
propter,  &c.,  &c.  The  inflected  forms  of  substantives,  pridiS,  postridii 
(141 3),  tenus  (1420),  and  fini  (1419),  are  also  sometimes  used  as  preposi- 
tions. And  vicem  (1145)*  causft,  grStiS,  nSmine,  ergO  (1257),  resemble 
prepositions  closely  in  meaning. 

1407.  A  trace  of  the  original  adverbial  use  of  prepositions  is  sometimes  retained, 
chiefly  in  poetry,  when  the  prefix  is  separated  from  its  word  by  what  is  called  Tmesis: 
as,  ire  inque  gredi,  i.  e.  inj^redlque,  Lucr.  4,  887,  to  walk  and  to  step  off,  per 
mihl  minim  visum  est,  DO,  i,  214,  passing  strange  it  seemed  to  me. 

Z408.  Even  such  words  as  are  used  almost  exclusively  as  prepositions  sometimes 
retain  their  original  adverbial  meaning  also  :  as,  adque  adque,  E.  in  Cell.  10,  29,  2, 
and  u/  and  up,  and  on  and  on,  or  and  nearer  still  and  still  more  near,  occisis  ad 
hominum  milibus  quattuor,  2,  33,  5,  about  four  thousand  men  being  killed, 
susque  dCque,  Att.  14,  6,  i,  up  and  down,  topsy  turvy,  no  matter  how, 

Z409.  On  the  other  hand,  some  verbal  prefixes  are  never  used  as  separate  preposi- 
tions with  a  substantive.  These  are  called  Inseparable  Prepositions;  they  are: 
amb*,  round,  an-,  up,  dis-,  in  two,  per-,  towards,  rid-,  back.  Usually  also 
sSd-,  apart  (141 7). 


Prepositions  used  with  the  Accusative. 

14x0.    The    accusative   is    accompanied   by   the    following 
prepositions : 
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ad,  tOy  adversus  or  adversum,  towards,  against,  ante,  in  composition 
also  antid*,  brfore,  apud,  n€ar,  at,  circS,  circum,  circiter,  rounds  about,  cis, 
citrS,  this  sUe  of,  contra,  opposite  to,  ergS,  towards,  extrl,  outside,  mfrS, 
Mow,  inter,  between^  intra,  wiihin,  iHzta,  near,  ob,  against,  penes,  in  the 
possession  of  per,  through,  pOne,  post,  in  Plautus  postid,  poste,  pos,  behind, 
praeter,  past,  prope  (propius,  proximS),  propter,  near,  secundum,  after, 
subter,  under,  aupra,  abwe,  trans,  across,  Qls,  Ultra,  beyond.  For  the 
various  shades  of  meaning  and  applications  of  these  prepositions,  see  the 
dictionary. 

Z4XX.  Prepositions  which  accompany  the  accusative  may  be 
easily  remembered  in  this  order: 

ante,  apud,  ad,  adversum, 

circum,  cis,  ob,  tr3ns,  secundum, 

penes,  pOne,  prope,  per, 

post,  and  all  in  -3  and  -ter. 

Z4ia.  Of  the  above  named  words  some  are  not  used  as  prepositions  till 
a  relatively  late  period. 

Thus,  infra  is  first  used  as  a  preposition  by  Terence ;  circa,  citra, 
contra,  and  Qltra,  are  first  used  as  prepositions  about  Cicero's,  time.  In 
Cicero  and  Sallust,  iQxta  is  still  used  only  as  an  adverb,  in  Caesar  and 
Nepos  as  a  preposition. 

Z413.  The  substantive  forms  pridiC,  the  day  btfore,  and  postridiC,  the  day 
after,  are  sometimes  used  with  an  accusative  like  prepositions,  mostly  in  Cicero,  to 
denote  dates:  as,  prIdiS  nflnas  Maias,  Att.  2,  ii,  2,  the  day  before  the  nones  of 
May,  i.e.  6  May,  postridi6  IQdOs  ApoUinarls,  Att,  16,  4,  i,  the  day  after  the 
games  of  Apollo^  i.  e.  6  Juiy.    For  the  genitive  with  these  words,  see  1232. 

14x4.  The  adverb  versus  or  versus,  wards,  occura  as  a  preposition,  standing 
after  its  accusative,  once  in  Sallust,  Aegyptum  vorsus,  J.  19,  3,  Egypiwards, 
and  once  or  twice  in  Pliny  the  elder.  £xceptionalIy  and  late,  Qsque  :  as,  Qsque 
initium  pOntis,  L.  44,  5,  6,  even  to  the  beginning  of  the  bridge, 

X4I5.  clam,  secretly,  is  ordinarily  an  adverb.  But  in  old  Latin  it  is  used  vhy 
often  as  a  preposition,  unknown  to,  with  an  accusative  of  a  penon.  Terence  has  once 
the  diminutive  form  clanculum,  Ad,  52.  Once  in  Caesar,  and  then  with  an  abla- 
tive, clam  vObiS,  C.  2,  32,  8,  without  your  knowledge, 

Z416.  subter,  under,  b  used  in  poetry,  once  by  Catullus  and  once  by  Vergil, 
with  the  locative  ablative :  as,  Rhoet60  subter  Utore,  Cat.  65,  7,  beneath  Rlioe- 
teum's  strand. 

Prepositions  used  with  the  Ablative. 

14x7,  The  ablative  is  accompanied  by  the  following  preposi- 
tions : 

abs,  ab,  or  i,  from,  cflram,  face  to  face,  d«,  down  from^  from,  of,  ez  or 
«,  out  of,  prae,  at  the  fore,  in  front  of,  prO,  before,  quom  or  cum,  with,  sine, 
without.  In  official  or  legal  language,  also  sCd  or  s6,  without.  For  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  ablatives  with  these  prepositions,  see  1297-1300 ;  for  the 
various  shades  of  meanings  and  applications,  see  the  dictionary. 
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14x8.  Prepositions  which  accompany  the  ablative  may  be 
easily  remembered  in  this  order: 

abs  (ab,  S),  cum,  cOram,  d€, 
prae,  pr5,  sine,  ex  (or  6). 

Z4Z9.The  ablative  ftni,  as  far  as^  is  used  in  old  Latin  as  a  preposition  with  the 
ablative:  as,  osse  Hni,  PI.  Afen,  859,  dcwn  to  ihe  Iwne,  opentS  terrS  rSdi- 
cibus  flni,  Cato,  RR,  28,  2,  cover  with  loam  the  length  of  the  roots.  Also,  as  a 
real  substantive,  with  a  genitive  (1255):  as,  insfirum  infimSrum  fini,  Cato,  RR. 
113,  2,  up  to  ihe  bottom  of  th4  handles.  Rarely  flne,  and  before  the  genitive :  as, 
fine  genQs,  O.  IG^  537,  as  far  as  the  knee, 

2420.  tenus,  the  lengthy  was  on^naUy  a  substantive  accusative  (11^ i).  From 
Cicero  on,  it  is  used  as  a  preposition  with  the  ablative,  and  standing  after  its  case :  as, 
TaurO  tenus,  D,  36,  not  further  than  Taurus,  pectoribus  tenus,  L.  21,  C4,  o, 
quite  up  to  the  breast,  hSctenus,  thus  far^  only  thus  far.  Also,  as  a  real  sub- 
stantive, with  a  genitive,  usually  a  plural,  mostly  in  verse  (12^2):  as,  labr5nim 
tenus,  Lucr.  i,  940,  the  length  0/ the  lips^  up  to  the  lips,  CilmSnim  tenus, 
Gael,  in  Fam.  8,  i,  2,  as  far  as  Cumae. 

1421.  The  adverbs  palam,  in  presence  of  procul,  apart  from,  either  tiear  or 
far,  simul,  with,  are  rarely  used  in  poetry  and  late  prose  as  prepositions  with  the 
ablative.  For  the  peculiar  use  of  absque  or  apsque  in  a  coordinate  protasis,  see 
the  dictionary  and  1 701. 

Prepositions  used  with  the  Accusative  or 
THE  Ablative.  ' 

1432.  Two  cases,  the  accusative  and  the  ablative,  are  accompanied  by 
the  prepositions  in,  older  endo,  indu,  iitto^  in^  sub,  under,  and  super,  aver^ 
on. 

14123.  (i.)  in  and  sub  accompany  the  accusative  of  the  end 
of  motion,  the  locative  ablative  of  rest :  as, 

(a.)  in  cQriam  vCnimus,  V,  4,  138,  tve  went  to  the  senate-house,  in 
vincla  coniectus  est,  V,  5,  17,  he  was  put  in  irons,  hie  pSgus  €iu8  ezer- 
citum  sub  ius^um  miserat,  i,  12,  5,  this  cantoti  had  sent  his  army  under 
thtyoke.  (b.)  erimus  in  castris,  Ph.  12,  28,  we  shall  be  in  camp,  viridi 
membra  sub  arbutS  strStus,  H.  i,  i,  21,  stretched  out ^  his  limbs -- all  under 
an  arbute  green, 

1424.  Verbs  of  rest  sometimes  have  in  with  the  accusative,  because  of 
an  implied  idea  of  motion.  And,  conversely,  verbs  of  motion  sometimes 
have  in  with  the  ablative,  because  of  an  implied  idea  of  rest;  as, 

{a.)  mihi  in  mentem  fuit,  PI.  Am,  180,  it  popped  into  my  head,  i.e. 
came  in  and  is  in  (compare  venit  h9c  mi  in  mentem,  PI.  Aul.  226.  in  6ius 
potestatem  venire  nGlCbant,  V.  i,  150.  in  eSrum  potestStem  portum  fu- 
tQrum  intellefrebant,  V.  5,  98,  they  knew  full  well  the  haven  would  get  under 
the  control  of  these  people),  (b.)  Caesar  ezercitum  in  hibemis  conlocSvit, 
J.  29,  3,  Caesar  put  the  army  away  in  winter  quarters,  i.  e.  put  them  into  and 
left  them  in.  eam  in  lect5  conlocSrunt,  T.  Eu,  593,  they  laid  the  lady  on 
her  couch.  So  commonly  with  loc5,  conlocO,  statu5,  c5nstitu0,  p5n5,  and 
its  compounds.     For  exp5n0  and  impGnO,  see  the  dictionary. 
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1^5.  ^2.)  Sttper  accompanies  the  ablative  when  it  has  colloquially  the  sense  of 
dC,  ahout^tn  reference  to:  as,  hSc  super  rC  scribam  ad  tC  R6giO,  Ait.  16, 6,  x, 
/'//  write  you  about  this  from  Regium,  In  other  senses,  the  accusative,  but  some- 
times in  poetry  the  ahbtive,  chiefly  in  the  sense  of  on:  as,  ligna  super  focfl 
large  repOnCns,  H.  i,  9,  ^^  ^Umg  on  hearth  the  faggots  high,  nocte  super 
medift,  v.  9,  61,  at  dead  of  mghi.  paulum  silvae  super  his,  U.  S.  2, 6, 3, 
a  bit  of  wood  to  crown  the  whole. 

Combination  of  Substantives  by  a  Preposition. 

z^6.  (i.)  Two  substantives  are  sometimes  comiected  by  a  preposition^ 
to  indicate.certain  attributive  relations  (1043)  >  ^"^^  ^®  particularly: 

(a.)  Place :  as,  illam  pQgnani  nSv&lem  ad  Tenedum,  Mur.  33,  the  sea- 
fight  off  Tenedus.  excessum  6  vita,  Fin.  3,  60,  the  departure  from  life. 
(^.)  Source,  origin,  material :  as,  ex  Aethiopifi  ancillulam,  T.  Eu.  165,  a 
lady's  maid  from  Aethiopia.  p5cula  ex  aur5,  V.  4,  62,  bowls  of  gold  (1314). 
(c.)  Direction  of  action,  connection,  separation :  as,  amor  in  patriam,  FL  103, 
lave  of  country,  vestra  ergS  mS  voluntSs,  C*.  4,  y,  your  good  will  towards 
me.  proelium  cum  TQscis  ad  liniculum,  L.  2,  52,'  7,  the  battle  with  the 
Tuscans  at  Janiculum.    vir  sine  metQ,  TD,  5,'  48.  a  man  devoid  of  fear  (1043). 

laay.  (2.)  Very  commonly,  however,  other  constructions  are  used,  even 
to  indicate  the  relations  above :  as, 

bellum  Venet5rum,  3, 16,  i,  war  with  the  Venetaru  (1231).  belia  Cas- 
sifinO,  I,  13,  2,  in  the  war  with  Cassius  (1233).  in  aureis  p5culis,  V,  4,  54, 
in  golden  bowls  (1233).  scQtis  ex  cortice  factis,  2,  33,  2,  with  long  shields 
made  out  of  bark  (13 14).  post  victOriam  Cius  belli,  quod  cum  Persfs  fuit, 
Off.  3,  49,  after  the  victory  in  the  war  with  the  Persians. 

1428.  Prepositional  expressions  are  sometimes  used  predicatively :  as,  sunt 
omnes  sine  macull,  PL  6,  14,  they  are  all  without  spot  or  blemish.  And  some- 
times they  are  equivalent  to  adjectives :  as,  contrS  nStQram,  TD.  4, 11,  unnatural^ 
supri  hominem,  DN.  2, 34,  superhuman.  Or  to  substantives :  as,  sine  pondere, 
0. 1, 20,  things  without  weight.    Or  to  adverbs :  as,  sine  lab5re,  PL  R,  461,  easily. 

Repetition  or  Omission  of  a  Preposition  with 
SEVERAL  Substantives. 

1429.  (i.)  a  preposition  is  often  repeated  with  emphasis  before  two  or 
more  substantives :  as, 

in  lab5re  atque  in  dol5rc,  Pl.  Ps.  685,  in  toil  and  in  trouble.  Particu- 
larly so  with  et . . .  ct,  aut . . .  aut,  nOn  sOlum  . . .  sed  etiam,  nOn  minus 
. . .  quam,  &c.,  &c. :  as,  et  ex  urbe  et  ex  agris,  C.  2,  21,  from  Rome  ana 
from  the  country  too. 

1430.  (2.)  A  preposition  is  often  used  with  the  first  only  of  two  or  more  substan- 
tives :  as,  in  lab5re  ac  dolOre,  TD,  5,  41,  in  toil  and  trouble,  incidit  in 
eandem  invidiam  quam  pater  suus,  N.  ?,  3,  i,  hefeU  under  the  selfsame  ban 
as  his  father.  Particularly  when  the  second  is  m  apposition :  as,  cum  duobus 
ducibus,  Pyrrha  et  Hannibale,  L,  28,  with  two  commanders^  Pyrrhus  and 
Hannibal. 
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Two  Prepositions  with  one  Substantive. 

1431.  (I.)  When  two  prepositions  belong  to  one  and  the  same  substan- 
tive,  the  substantive  is  expressed  with  the  first.  With  the  second,  the 
substantive  is  repeated,  or  its  place  is  taken  by  a  pronoun  :  as, 

contra  legem  pr5que  I6ge,  L.  34,  8,  i,  against  the  law  and  for  the  laio, 
partim  contrS  Avitum,  paxtim  pr5  hOc,  Ciu,  88,  partly  against  Avitus^ 
partly  for  him.  If,  however,  the  two  prepositions  accompany  the  same  case, 
the  substantive  need  not  be  repeated:  as,  intrfi  extrSque  rnQnltiOnCs, 
Caes.  C  3,  72,  2,  insidi  and  outside  the  works, 

Z43a.  (2.)  The  second  preposition  is  often  used  adverbially,  without  any  substan- 
tive :  as,  et  in  COipore  et  extrft,  Fin,  2,  68,  both  in  the  body  and  outside. 

Position  of  Prepositions. 

X433.  In  general  a  preposition  precedes  its  case :  see  178. 

Z434.  Disyllabic  prepositi9ns  sometimes  follow  their  substantives.  Thus, 
in  Cicero,  centra,  QltrS,  ancl  sine,  sometimes  stand  after  a  relative;  so 
likewise  inter  in  Cicero,  Caesar,  and  Sallust ;  occasionally  also  penes  and 
propter.    For  versus,  see  141 4  ;  for  fini,  141 9;  for  tenus,  1420. 

>435-  Of  monosvllables,  ad  and  dS  often  follow  a  relative.  Also  cum 
often  in  Cicero  and  Sallust,.  and  regularly  in  Caesar.  With  a  personal 
or  a  reflexive  pronoun,  cum  regularly  follows,  as  mScum,  nSbiscum, 
sCcum. 

Z436.  In  poetry  and  late  prose,  prepositions  are  freely  put  after  their  cases. 

Z437.  In  oaths  and  adjurations,  per  is  often  separated  from  its  proper  accusative 
by  the  accusative  of  the  object :  as,  per  t6  decs  5r5,  T.  Andr,  538,  /  beg  thee  by  tho 
godSf  in  the  gods*  name. 


USE  OF  ADVERBS. 
1438.  Adverbs  qualify  verbs,  adjectives,  or  adverbs. 

{a.)  With  verbs,  all  sorts  of  adverbs  are  used:  as,  of  Place:  quis  istic 
habet  ?  Fl.  B.  1 14,  who  lives  in  there  f  Time :  turn  dent6s  mihi  cadCbant 
primulum,  PI.  Men.  11 16,  my  teeth  were  just  beginning  then  to  go.  Number  : 
bis  cSnsul  fuerat  P.  AfricSnus,  Mur.  58,  Africanus  had  twice  been  consul. 
Degree,  Amount :  Ubii  mSgnopere  5rSbant,  4,  16,  5,  the  Ubians  earnestly 
entreated.  Dumnoriz  plQrimum  poterat,  i ,  9, 3,  Dumnorix  was  all-powerful. 
Manner :  bene  quiSvit,  libenter  cibum  sQmpsit,  Plin.  Ep.  3,  x6,  4,  he  has 
slept  beautifully y  he  hcu  relished  his  food,  {b.)  With  adjectives  and  adverbs, 
oftenest  adverbs  of  degree  or  amount  only,  or  their  equivalents,  such  as  bene, 
CgregiC,  &c. :  as,  valdS  diligCns,  Ac.  2,  98,  very  particular.  6gregi6  fortis, 
VO.  2,  268,  exceptionally  braz'c.  Adverbs  of  manner,  however,  are  also  used, 
especially  in  poetry:  as,  turpiter  hirtum,  H.  ^.  i,  3,  22,  disreputably  rough ^ 
i.  e.  disreputable  and  rough. 
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2439.  An  adverb  is  sometimes  used  with  the  meaning  of  an  ad- 
jective: as, 

rlliquis  deinc6ps  diCbus,  3,  29,  x,  the  remaining  successive  days.  dC 
suis  privfitim  r6bus,  5,  3,  5,  in  relation  to  their  personal  interests,  undique 
sUvae,  Plin.  Ep.  i,  6,  2,  the  surrounding  woods.  Particularly  when  the  sub- 
stantive expresses  character,  like  an  adjective :  as,  vSrC  Metellus,  Sest.  130, 
a  trueblooded  Metellus,  rQsticfinus  vir,  sed  plftn6  vir,  TD,  2,  53^  a  country 
faan,  but  every  inch  a  man, 

X440.  Perfect  participles  used  as  substantives  are  commonly  qualified  by  an  ad- 
verb^ and  not  by  an  adjective.  Particularly  so  dictum,  factum,  inventum, 
respSnsum,  with  bene  and  male,  and  their  synonymes :  as,  rSctC  ac  turpiter 
factum^  X*  ^t  \x  ^^^^^^'**  ^'^  cowardice,  bene  facta  mide  locSta  male 
facta  arbitror,  E.  in  Off,  2,  62.^ood  deeds  ill  put ^  bad  deeds  I  count.  In  superla- 
tive qualifications,  however,  the  aajective  is  preferred. 

1441.  Other  substantives  also  may  be  qualified  by  an  adverb,  when  a  verb  construc- 
tion or  a  participle  is  implied:  as,  C.  Plaminius  cflnsul  iterum,  Div,  i,  77, 
Flaminius  in  his  second  consulship,  5  tOtiSns  servos,  H.  5.  2,  7,  70,  time  and 
again  a  slave,  ictQ  com  minus,  Caecin,  43,  by  a  hand-to-hand  blow.  pl&blicS 
testem,  V.  2,  1^6,  a  pwernment  witness,  populum  UtC  r6gem,  v.  i,  2i,a 
nation  regnant  wule,    ifttC  tyrannus,  H.  3,  17,  9,  lord  paramount  far  and  near, 

X442.  An  adyeib  sometimes  takes  the  place  of  a  substantive :  as,  cum  amici 
partim  dCseruerint  m6,  partim  etiam  prSdiderint,  QFr,  i,  3,  c,  since  my 
friends  lusve  some  of  them  abandoned  me,  and  others  again  have  actually  betrayed 
me^  i.  e.  alii  . . .  alii,  postquam  satis  tata  circa  vidCbantur,  L.  i,  58,  2, 
finding  every  thing  round  about  looked  pretty  safe,  \.  e.  quae  circS  erant.  pa- 
lam  laudar6s,  sScr6ta  male  audiebant,  fa.  H,  i,  10.  his  outward  walh  you 
would  have  admired;  his  private  life  was  in  bad  odour ^  i.  e.  quae  palam  flSbant. 

Negative  Adverbs. 

X443.  (^0  The  negative  oftenest  used  in  declaration  or  inter- 
rogation is  n5n,  not:  as, 

n5n  metua  mihi,  PI.  B.  225, 1  fear  not  for  mytelf,  nOn  semper  imbr€8 
nfibibus  hispidGs  mfinant  in  agrSs,  H.  2,  9,  i,  not  always  from  the  clouds 
do  showers  on  stubbly  fields  come  dripping  droppifig  down.  nOn  dicBs  hodi6  ? 
H.  S,  2,  7,  21,  will  you  not  say  without  delay  t 

Z444.  n5n  is  a  modification  of  noenum  or  noenu,  compounded  of  ne,  no, 
and  the  accusative  oinom  or  oenum,  the  older  form  of  Unum,  one  thing,  noenum 
occurs  in  Plautus  tvrice.  in  Ennius,  Lucilius,  Afranius,  and  Varro,  once  each,  and 
noenu  occurs  twice  in  Lucretius  (140). 

1445.  Negation  is  often  expressed  by  other  compounds  of  ne.  In  such 
cases  the  Latin  idiom  frequently  differs  from  the  English,  and  a  transfer  of 
the  negative  is  required  in  translation. 

Such  compounds  are :  {a,)  Verbs,  such  as  ne^5,  neque5,  nesci5,  n510*. 
as,  negat  vCrum  esse,  Mur.  74,  he  maintains  tt  is  not  true,  (b,)  Nouns, 
such  as  nSmO,  neuter,  nQllus,  nihil :  as,  n6miid  mens  adventus  labOrl 
fuit,  V,  ly  16,  my  visit  did  not  trouble  anybody,  (c.)  Adverbs,  such  as  num- 
quam,  nusquam.  {d.)  Similarly,  the  conjunction  neque  is  used  for  and 
not,  but  not,  unless  a  single  word  is  to  be  emphasized  or  contrasted:  as,  nee 
frQstrl,  8.  5,  3,  and  not  in  vain, 
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Z446.  A  form  nee  is  used  lardy  in  old  Latin  in  the  sense  of  nOn  :  as,  tli  dis 
nee  rSctC  dicis,  PI.  B^  119,  thou  dost  abuse  the  gods,  \,  e.  nOn  rSctC  or  male 
dieis.  After  PIautus*s  time,  nee  for  nOn  occurs  in  a  few  set  combinations,  such  as 
nee  opInSns,  not  expecting,  and,  from  Livy  on,  necdum,  not  yet,  i.  e.  nondum. 

Z||47.  The  form  n6  usually  introduces  an  imperative  or  a  subjunctive,  as  will  be 
explained  further  on.  But  n6  is  also  used  in  the  combination  nC  .  .  .  quidem,  not 
even,  not , .  ,  either,  with  the  emphatic  word  between  n6  and  quidem :  as,  nC  turn 
quidem,  t,  50,  2,  not  even  then,  nC  VorCnus  c]uidem  s686  villO  continet, 
5,  44,  6,  Vorenus  did  not  keep  inside  the  palisade  either, 

Z448.  The  adjective  nliUus  is  sometimes  used,  chiefly  in  colloquial  language,  for 
n5n  or  nC  (1031):  as,  Philotimus  nQllus  vCnit,  Att,  11,  34,  4,  no  Philotimus 
has  shown  htmself,    nQllus  crCduSs,  PI.  7Vi.  606,  you  needrit  believe  it  at  alL 

Z449.  (2.)  The  negative  haut  or  haud,  not^  is  used  principally 
with  adjectives  and  adverbs,  less  frequently  with  verbs  :  as, 

(a.)  haud  medioeris  vir,  RP,  2,  55,  no  ordinary  man,  rem  haud  sAnC 
difficilem,  CM,  4,  a  thing  not  particularly  hard,  haud  proeul,  CM,  15,  noi 
far.  In  all  periods  of  the  language  often  combined  with  auisauam,  1Ulus» 
umquam,  usquam.  (b,)  In  old  Latin  haud  is  freely  used  with  all  sorts  of 
verbis,  especially  with  possum.  In  Cicero,  it  occurs  here  and  there  with  a 
few  verbs,  such  as  adsentior,  errd,  ignOrO,  niter,  am5,  but  is  principally 
confined  to  sciO,  in  the  combination  haud  sciO  an,  /  don*t  knew  but  (3026). 
Caesar  uses  haud  once  only,  and  then  in  this  combination. 

Z450.  A  shorter  form,  hau,  occurs  often  in  old  Latin,  and  a  few  times  in  the 
classical  period:  as,  heic  est  sepulcnim  hau  pulerum  pulcrai  fSminae, 
GIL.  I,  1007,  2,  on  the  burial  site  of  a  woman,  here  is  the  site  not  sightly  of  a  sightly 
dame.    In  Plautus  it  is  juxtaposed  with  sciO,  making  hausciS,  L  e.  nesciO. 

Z45X.  (3.)  Negation  may  also  be  intimated  by  such  words  as  vix,  hardly,  pa- 
rum,  not ,,,  enough,  not  quite,  minus,  less,  not,  minimS,  least  0/ all,  male,  &c. 

1452.  Two  negatives  in  the  same  sentence  are  usually  equivalent 
to  an  affirmative. 

Thus,  with  nOn  first,  an  indefinite  affirmative  :  as,  n5n  nCmO,  somebody, 
a  certain  gentleman,  one  or  another.  n5n  nttllus,  some.  nOn  nihil,  somethings 
somewhat,  nOn  numquam,  sometimes.  With  nOn  second,  a  universal  affir- 
mative :  as,  nSmS  n5n,  everybody,  every  human  being,  nflllus  n5n,  every, 
nihil  nan,  every  thing,  numquam  ndn,  always.  n5n  possum  n5n  cSnfitCri, 
Fam,  9,  14,  I,  T must  confess,    nCmS  IgnSrat,  K.  2,  in,  everybody  knows, 

14513.  Sometimes,  however,  in  old  Latin,  a  second  no^tion  is  used  merely  to 
emphasize  the  nentive  idea :  as,  lapideS  sunt  eorde  mufti,  qu5s  n5n  miseret 
nCminis,  £.  in  rest.  p.  162,  there  'j  many  a  man  with  heart  of  stone,  thai  feels  for 
nobody.    For  doubled  negatives  in  compound  sentences,  see  1660. 


USE  OF   DEGREES   OF  COMPARISON. 
The  Positive. 

,    Z454.  The  positive  sometimes  expresses  an  idea  of  disproportion :  as, 

pr5  multitQdine  hominum  angustSs  sS  finis  habSre  arbitrfibantur, 
1>  2,  5,  in  view  of  their  large  numbers  they  thought  they  had  a  cramped  place  to 
live  in.    Generally,  however,  disproportion  is  expressed  as  in  1460  or  1461. 
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The  Comparative. 

1455.  When  two  things  only  are  compared,  the  comparative 
is  used :  as, 

uter  igitur  melior  ?  Div,  2,  133,  which  of  the  two  then  is  the  better?  uter 
est  insSnior  h5nim  ?  H.  S,  2,  3,  102,  which  of  these  two  is  crazier?  uter 
erStis,  tQn  an  ille,  mlior  ?  PI.  Men,  \\\%you  were  —  which  of  the  two  the* 
bigger,  thou  or  he? 

Z456.  The  superlative  is  sometimes  loosely  used  when  only  two  things  are  meant : 

--""   -   •  — » — » --» -• '• — -■  »    -   ^^jo^toNu- 

brothers,  Nu- 


as,  NumitOr!,  qui  stirpis  mazimus  erat,  rCnium  ICgat,  L.  i,  3,  10,  to  Nu- 
mitor^  who  was  toe  eldest  of  the  family,  he  bequeaths  the  crown,  of  two  brothers,  Nu- 
mitor  and  Amulios.  id  mel  minumC  rCfert,  qui  sum  nStQ  mazumus,  T. 
Ad.  881,  that  is  of  small  concern  to  me,  who  am  the  eldest  son,  says  Demea,  who  has 
only  one  brother. 

X457.  From  Cicero  on,  an  adjective  or  adverb  is  sometimes  compared 
with  another  adjective  or  adVerb.  In  such  comparisons  quam  is  always 
used. 

In  this  case :  (a.)  Both  members  may  have  the  positive  form,  the  first 
with  magis :  as,  Celer  disertus  magis  est  quam  sapiSns,  Att.  10,  i,  4, 
Ceier  is  more  eloquent  than  wise,  magis  audScter  quam  parfitS,  Br,  241, 
with  piore assurance  than  preparation.  Or  (b.)  Both  members  may  have  the 
comparative  suffix :  as,  lubentius  quam  vSrius,  Mil.  78,  with  greater  satisfac- 
tion than  truth,  pestilentia  minacior  quam  pemiciSsior,  L.  4.  52,  3,  a 
plague  more  alarming  than  destructive. 

X458.  Tacitus  sometimes  puts  the  second  member  in  the  positive,  even  when  the 
first  has  the  comparative  suffix:  as,  ficrius  quam  cflnsiderStS,  H,  i,  83,  with 
more  spirit  than  deliberation.  And  sometimes  both  members :  as,  clflris  mSiSribus 
quam  vetUStiS,  4,  61,  of  a  houss  famous  rather  than  ancient. 

X459.  The  comparative  may  be  modified  by  ablatives  of  diflerence,  such 
as  multO,  far,  aliquantS,  considerably,  paullS  or  paul5,  a  little,  nimiO,  too 
much,  ever  so  much  (1393).  Also  by  ctiam,  even,  still,  and  in  late  Latin  by 
long€,/ir,  adhQc,  still. 

1460.  The  comparative  of  an  adjective  or  adverb  often 
denotes  that  which  is  more  than  usual  or  more  than  is  right : 
as, 

solerc  aiunt  regCs  PersSrum  plOrSs  uxSrCs  habere,  V.  3,  76,  they  say 
the  Persian  kings  generally  have  several  wives.  senectQs  est  nStQra  loquS- 
cior,  CM,  s^,  age  is  naturally  rather  garrulous,  stomachSbatur  senez,  si 
quid  aspenus  dizeram,  DN,  i,  93,  the  old  gentleman  always  got  provoked  if 
2  said  anything  a  bit  rough, 

Z46X.  The  comparative  of  disproportion  is  often  defined  by  some  added 
ezpression:  as, 

privStls  mliOra  focis,  J.  4,  66,  something  too  great  for  private  hearths 
(1321).  flagrant ior  aequa  nfln  debet  dolor  esse  viii,  J.  13,  xi,  the  indig- 
nation of  a  man  must  twt  be  over  hot  (1330).  In  Livy  and  Tacitus  by  quam 
pr5  with  the  ablative :  see  the  dictionary.  Sometimes  a  new  sentence  is 
added:  as,  sum  avidior,  quam  satis  est,  gl5riae,  Fam.  9,  14,  2,  lam  over 
greedy  of  glory.    For  quam  ut  or  quam  qui,  see  1896* 
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1462.  The  comparative  with  a  sentence  of  negative  import  is  often  pre- 
ferred to  the  superlative  with  a  positive  sentence :  as, 

elephants  bCluSrum  nlilla  jprHdentior,  DN".  \,(yj,o/the  larger  beasts  not 
one  is  more  sagacious  than  the  elephant^  or  the  elephant  is  tht  most  sagacious  of 
beasts,  sequSmur  Polybium,  qu5  n6mO  fuit  diligentior,  RP,  2,  ty,  let  us 
follow  Polybius^  the  most  scrupulous  of  men.  For  n€mO  or  quis,  the  more 
emphatic  nihil  or  quid  is  often  usea:  as,  PhaedrS  nihil  Clegantius,  nihil 
hOminius,  DN*  1, 93,  Phaedrus  was  the  most  refined  and  sympathetic  of  men. 

X463.  In  colloquial  language,  a  comparative  suffix  is  sometimes  empliasized  by  the 
addition  of  magis :  as,  mollior  maeis,  PI.  Aul.  ^22,  more  tenderer.  And 
sometimes  by  a  mixture  of  construction,  the  comparative  is  modified  by  aequC,  like 
the  positive :  as,  homo  mC  miserior  nQllus  est  aequ8«  PI.  Mer,  335,  there  *s 
not  a  man  so  woebegone  as  /,  for  miserior  alone,  or  aequS  miser. 

X464.  The  comparative  with  the  ablative  is  particularly  common,  when  a  thing  is 
illustrated  by  some  striking  typical  object,  usually  an  object  of  nature.  In  such  illustra- 
tions, the  positive  with  as  is  commonly  used  in  English :  as,  IQce  clSrius,  K  2,  186, 
phin  as  day.  5  fSns  Bandusiae,  splendidior  vitr5,  H.  3, 13,  i,  ^^  waters  of 
Bandusia,  as  glitterittg^  as  glass,  m  ellc  dtllc  ior  5rSti5,  E.*  in  CM.  3 1 ,  words  sweet 
as  honey,  ventis  5cior,  V.  5,  319,  quick  as  the  winds,  vacca  candidior  ni- 
vibus,  O.  Am.  3,  5,  10,  a  cow  as  whitt  as  driven  snow,  caelum  pice  nigrius, 
O.  H.  17,  7,  a  sky  as  black  as  pitch,  dflrior  ferrd  et  a«xd,  0.  14,  712,  as  hard 
as  steel  and  stone. 

The  Superlative. 

1465.  When  more  than  two  things  are  compared,  the  super- 
lative is  used  to  represent  a  quality  as  belonging  in  the  highest 
degree  to  an  individual  or  to  a  number  of  a  class :  as, 

prozimi  sunt  Oermlnis,  i,  i|  3,  they  live  the  nearest  to  the  Germans. 
hSnim  omnium  fortissimi,  i,  x,  3,  the  bravest  of  these  all. 

1466.  The  superlative  may  be  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  such  words 
as  Onus,  preeminently,  usually  with  a  genitive',  mSximS,  quam,  with  or 
without  a  form  of  possum,  as  possible^  &c,  &c.  (1892).  From  Cicero  on,  by 
long6,/ir,  and  v A, perhaps,  even:  as, 

cOniirmfiverim  rem  Qnam  esse  omnium  difficUlimam,  Br.  25,  lam 
not  afraid  to  avouch  it  is  the  one  hardest  thing  in  the  world.  longC  nSbilis- 
simus,  I,  2,  I,  the  man  of  highest  birth  by  far.  quam  mSximis  potest 
itineribus  in  Qalliam  contendit,  1,7,  i,/ie  pushes  into  Gaul  by  the  quickest 
marches  he  can.    quam  mStQrrimC,  i,  33,  4,  as  early  as  possible. 

X467.  The  superlative  is  also  used  to  denote  a  very  high 
degree  of  the  quality. 

This  superlative,  called  the  Absolute  Superlatirte,  or  the  Superlative  of 
Eminence^  may  be  translated  by  the  positive  with  some  such  word  as  most, 
very:  as,  homo  turpissimus,  F.  4.  16^  an  utterly  unprincipled  man.    Often, 
best  by  the  positive  alone:  as,  vir  fortissimus,  PisS  Aquit9nu8,  4t  12,  4, 
the  heroic  Piso  of  Aquitain  (1044). 

X468.  In  exa.i^erated  style,  the  superlative  of  eminence  may  be  capped  by  a  com- 
parative: as,  Stultior  StuItissumS,  PI.  Am.  907,  a  greater  than  the  greatest  fool . 
ego  miserior  sum  quam  tfl,  quae  es  miserrima,  Fam.  14, 3, 1,  lam  myself 
more  unhappy  than  you,  who  are  a  most  unhappy  woman. 
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(R)     USE  OF  THE  VERB. 


VOICE. 

The  Active  Voice. 

1469.  In  the  active  voice,  the  subject  is  represented 
as  performing  the  action  of  the  verb. 

Z47a  Bv  action  is  meant  the  operation  of  any  verb,  whether  active  or 
passive,  ana  whether  used  intransitively  or  transitively. 

Z47X.  The  active  of  one  verb  aometimes  serves  as  the  pas«ve  of  another:  thus, 
pereo,  fo  to  destruction^  die^  serves  as  the  passive  of  peraO,  destroy^  and  vCneO, 
go  to  sau,  am  sold,  as  the  passive  of  vCndO,  put  for  sale^  sell.  Similarly  fifl,  become  ^ 
get  to  bey  am  made,  is  used  in  the  present  system  as  the  passive  of  faciS,  make  (78S). 

The  Passive  Voice. 

1472.  In  the  passive  voice,  the  subject  is  represented 
as  acted  upon. 

1473.  The  object  accusative  of  the  active  voice  becomes  the 
subject  of  the  passive  voice  (i  125) ;  and  the  predicate  accusa- 
tive of  the  active  voice  becomes  a  predicate  nominative  with  the 
passive  voice  (1167). 

Thus  {a.)  in  the  active  constraction :  iUum  laudfibunt  boni,  hunc  etiam 
ipsi  culpfibunt  mall,  PI.  B,  397,  the  one  the  good  will  praise,  the  other  e^en 
the  bad  themselves  will  blame.  In  the  passive :  laudStur  ab  his,  culpStur 
ab  illls,  H.  5".  I,  2,  1 1,  he's  praised  by  some,  by  others  blamed.  Active :  civSs 
RdmSnSs  interficiunt,  7,  3,  i,  they  slay  some  citizens  of  Rome.  Passive: 
Indutiomarus  interficitur,  5,  58,  6,  Indutiomarus  is  slain,  (b.)  Active: 
militCs  certiSrCs  facit,  3,  5,  3,  he  informs  the  soldiers.  Passive :  certior 
factus  est,  2.  34,  he  was  informed. 

Z474.  Verbs  which  have  two  accusatives,  one  of  the  person  and  one  of  the  thing 
in  the  active  voice,  generally  have  the  person  as  subject  in  the  passive,  less  frequently 
the  thing:  see 1 171. 

Z475.  An  emphasizing  or  defining  accusative,  or  an  accusative  of  extent 
or  duration,  is  occasionally  made  the  subject  of  a  passive :  as, 

haec  illic  est  pfignSta  pQgna,  PI.  Am.  253,  this  fight  was  fought  off 
there  (1140).  t5ta  mihl  dormltur  hiems»  Mart.  13,  59,  i,  all  winter  long  by 
me  is  sleptf  L  e.  tStam  dormifl  hiemem  (1151). 
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1476.  The  person  by  whom  the  action  is  done  is  put  in  the  abla- 
tive with  ab  or  a  (13 18)  ;  the  thing  by  which  it  is  done  is  put  in  the 
instrumental  ablative  (1377) ;  as, 

{a.)  n5n  numquam  latr5  3  vifit5re  occlditurv  Mil,  $^  once  in  a  wkil^ 
the  robber  gets  kHUdify  the  wayfarer,  respondit*  S  ^ve  s6  spoliiri  mille 
quam  ab  hoste  vSnire,  Quintil.  12,  i,  43,  he  said  in  reply  that  he  would 
rather  be  plundered  by  a  Roman  than  sold  by  an  enemy  (1471).  (b,\  Unios 
viri  prQdentifi  Qraecia  liberSta  est,  N.  2,  5,  3,  Greece  was  saved  from  sla- 
very by  the  sagacity  of  a  single  man^  i.  e.  Themistocles.  Very  often,  however, 
the  person  or  thing  is  not  expressed,  particularly  with  impersonals. 

X477.  When  the  person  is  represented  as  a  mere  instrument,  the  ablative 
is  used  without  ab  (1378)  ;  and  when  collectives,  animals,  or  things  without 
life  are  personified,  the  ablative  takes  ab  (1318) :  as, 

(a,)  neque  vSrO  minus  Plat5  d61ect3tus  est  DiGne,  N.  10,  2,  3,  and 
Plato  on  his  part  was  Just  as  much  bewitched  with  Dion,  {b.)  6ius  6rlti5  fi 
multitfldine  et  fi  fov5  d6vor3bfitur,  Br,  283,  his  oratory  was  swallowed  whole 
by  the  untutored  many  and  by  the  bar, 

X478.  Sometimes  the  person  by  whom  the  action  is  done  is  indicated  by  the  dative 
of  the  possessor :  see  1216.  And  regularly  with  the  gerund  and  gerundive  construc- 
tion (2243). 

1479.  Only  verbs  of  transitive  use  have  ordinarily  a  complete  pas- 
sive. Verbs  of  intransitive  use  have  only  the  impersonal  forms  of  the 
passive  (1034) :  as, 

diQ  atque  Scriter  pOgnStum  est,  i,  26,  i,  there  was  long  and  sharp 
fighting.  tStis  trepidfitur  castris,  6,  37,  6,  all  through  the  camp  there  was 
tumult  and  affright,  mih!  quidem  persuSdirl  numquam  potuit,  animSs 
imori,  CM.  So,  for  my  part,  I  never  could  be  convinced  that  the  soul  becomes 
extinct  at  death  ( 1 181 ).  Similarly  verbs  which  have  a  transitive  use  may  also 
be  used  impersonally:  as,  diSs  noctisque  Cstur,  bibitur,  PI.  Most,  235,  there 
is  eating  and  drinking  all  day  and  all  night  ( x  133 ) . 

1480.  The  complementary  dative  of  a  verb  in  the  active  voice  is  in  poetry  very 
rarely  made  the  subject  of  a  passive  verb :  as,  invldeor,  H.  AP,  56,  /  am  envied, 
imperor,  H.  E,  i,  5,  21, 1  charge  myself, 

X48X.  The  passive  had  originally  a  reflexive  meaning,  which  is  still  to 
be  seen  in  the  passive  of  many  verbs :  as, 

exercCbStur  plQrimum  currendG  et  IQctandG,  N.  15.  2, 4,  he  took  a  great 
deal  of  exercise  in  running  and  wrestling.  dSnsGs  fertur  in  hostis,  V.  2,  51 1, 
he  tries  to  charge  upon  the  serried  foes,  quod  semper  movCtur,  aetemum 
est,  TD,  I,  53,  anything  that  is  always  moving^  is  eternal, 

148a.  The  present  participle  of  reflexives  is  sometimes  used  in  a  reflexive  sense : 
as,  exercins,  exercising  oneself^  exercising^  ferCns,  tearing  along,  vehins, 
ridinsr,  and  invehins,  mounted  on,  p3scSns,  browsing,  versSns,  playing,  beings 
volvCns,  rolling.    Also  the  gerund  :  as,  ifls  vehendi,  the  privilege  of  riding. 

1483.  Passive  forms  of  coepi  and  dSsind  are  commonly  used  in  the 
perfect  system,  when  a  dependent  infinitive  is  passive :  as, 
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litteris  OrStid  est  coepta  mandSri,  Br.  26,  oratory  began  to  be  put  in 
black  and  white,  veteris  OratiOnis  legi  sunt  disitae,  Br.  12;},  the  old 
speeches  ceased  to  be  read.  But  the  active  forms  are  sometimes  usea  by  Cor- 
nificius,  Sallust,  and  Livy,  and  regular] )r  by  Tacitus.  The  active  forms  are 
used  with  fieri  also,  which  is  not  passive  (788) ;  but  even  with  fieri,  Livy 
uses  the  passive  forms. 

1484.  Similar  attractions  with  a  passive  infinitive  occur  in  potestur,  &c.,  qui- 
tur  and  quitus  sum,  nequitur,  &c.,  rarely,  and  mostly  in  old  Latin  :  as,  forma 
in  tenebris  nOsci  n5n  quitast,  T.  Hec.  572,  her  shape  could  hardly  be  distin- 
guishedin  the  dark. 

1485.  Some  perfect  participles  have  an  active  meaning :  as,  adultus,^r9w;i  up. 
See  907,  and  also  in  the  dictionary  cautus,  c5n8ultus,  concrStus,  dinSgrStus, 
incGnsiderStus,  occSsus,  nOpta. 

Deponents. 

i486.  Many  verbs  have  only  passive  inflections,  but 
with  tlie  meaning  of  active  inflections.  Such  verbs  are 
called  Deponents. 

X487.  In  many  deponents,  a  reflexive,  passive,  or  reciprocal  action  is  still 
clearly  to  be  seen  :  as, 

nSscor,  am  born;  mortr,  delay  myself ^  get  delayed ;  iltor,  avail  myself; 
amplectimur,  hug  each  other ;  fSbulSmur,  talk  together;  partimur,  share 
with  one  another. 

1488.  Some  verbs  have  both  active  and  deponent  inflections :  as,  adsen- 
ti5,  agree^  more  commonly  adsentior.  mereG,  earn,  and  mereor,  deserve. 
See  also  in  the  dictionary  altercor,  auguror,  comitor,  cSnflictor,  fabricor, 
faeneror,  mtlneror,  Gscitor,  palpor,  populor,  reverter.  The  following  have 
active  inflections  in  the  present  system  and  deponent  inflections  in  the  perfect 
system :  audeO,  cOnfidG  and  diffidG,  gaudeS,  soleO:  see  also  801. 

X489.  In  old  Latin  especially,  many  verbs  which  aftcr\vards  became  fixed  as 
deponents  occur  with  active  inflections  also :  as,  adfilS,  arbitrS,  aucupO,  auspicO, 
IQctG,  ladificS,  mors,  partiS,  venerO,  &c.,  &c. 

1490.  Verbs  which  are  usually  deponent  are  rarely  found  with  a  passive  meaning  : 
as,  SQllSnSs  rCs  dSfendere  criminor,  LAgr.  3,  13,  /  am  charged  with  de- 
fending Sulla's  pdicy. 

Z491.  When  it  is  desirable  to  express  the  passive  of  a  deponent,  a  synonyme  is 
sometimes  used :  thus,  the  passive  of  miror,  admire^  may  sometimes  be  represented 
by  laudor,  am  praised.  Or  some  circumlocution :  as,  habet  venerStiOnem 
quidquid  exccllit,  DN.  i,  4;,  anything  best  in  its  kind  is  looked  on  with  respect, 
as  passive  of  veneror.  familia  in  suspiciOnem  est  voc3ta,  V.  5,  10,  the 
household  was  suspected^  as  passive  of  suspicor. 

X493.  The  perfect  participle  of  deponents  is  sometimes  used  with  a  pas- 
sive meaning.  Some  of  the  commonest  of  these  participles  are :  adcptus, 
commentus,  complexus,  cSnfessus,  Smentltus,  expertus,  meditStus, 
opinatus,  pSctus,  partitus,  testStus,  &c.,  &c. 
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MOOD. 


THE    INDICATIVE    MOOD. 

Declarations. 

1493.  'T^^  indicative  mood  is  used  in  simple,  abso- 
lute declarations  :  as, 

arma  virumque  canO,  V.  i,  i,  arms  and  the  man  I  sin^,  leve  fit  quod 
bene  fertur  onus,  O.  A.  4,  2,  10,  light  gets  the  load  that* s  bravely  borne, 

X494.  The  negative  used  with  the  indicative  is  commonly  n5n,  not  (1443)- 
For  other  negative  expressions,  see  1445-145 1. 

1495*  Certain  verbs  and  verbal  expressions  denoting  ability,  duty, 
propriety,  necessity,  and  the  like,  mostly  with  an  infinitive,  are  regu- 
larly put  in  the  indicative,  even  when  the  action  of  the  infinitive  is  not 
performed. 

This  applies  to  declarations,  questions,  or  exclamations :  as,  {a.)  possum 
de  ichneumonum  Qtilit3te  dicere,  sed  nGlGesse  longus,  DN,  i,  loi,  / 
might  expatiate  on  the  usefulness  of  the  ichneumon^  but  I  do  not  care  to  be  long- 
winded,  inter  ferSs  satius  est  aet3tem  dSgere  quam  in  hSc  tantS  im- 
m8nit3te  vers3rl,  RA,  150,  it  would  be  better  to  pass  your  days  in  the  midst 
of  howling  beasts  than  to  live  and  move  among  such  brutish  men,  (b.)  stulti 
erat  sperfire,  Ph,  2.  2j,  it  would  have  been  folly  to  hope,  quid  enim  facere 
poterSmus?  Pis,  i-^^  for  what  else  could  we  have  done?  (c)  licuit  uzSrem 
genere  summG  dQcere,  PL  MG,  680,  /  might  have  married  a  wife  of  high 
degree,  nOn  potuit  pictor  rSctius  d6scribere  8ius  fOrmam,  PI.  As.  402, 
no  painter  could  have  hit  his  likeness  more  exactly,  (d.)  quantO  melius  fiie- 
rat  prGmissum  patris  nOn  esse  servStum,  Off.  3,  94,  hoiu  much  better  it 
would  have  been,  for  the  father's  word  not  to  have  been  kept. 

X496.  The  principal  verbs  and  verbal  expressions  thus  used  are:  {a,)  possum, 
licet,  d6beO,  oportet,  convenit,  decet.  {b.)  aequum,  aequius,  iQstum, 
fSs,  necesse  est ;  cOnsentSneum,  satis,  satius,  optSbile,  optSbilius  est ; 
ntilius,  melius,  optimum,  p3r,  rectum  est ;  faciie,  difficile,  grave.  Infi- 
nitum, longum,  m3gnum  est ;  est  with  the  predicative  genitive,  or  a  po^essive 
pronoun  (1237).  {c.)  Similarlv,  but  without  an  mfinitive,  sum  with  a  gerund,  a 
gerundive,  or  a  future  participle. 

1497.  The  imperfect  of  most  of  the  above  verbs  and  verbal  expressions 
often  relates  to  action  not  performed  at  the  present  time :  as, 

his  alias  poteram  subnectere  causSs ;  sed  eundum  est,  J.  3, 315,  to 
these  I  might  add  other  grounds  ;  but  I  must  go.  The  context  must  determine 
whether  the  imperfect  relates  [a.)  to  action  not  performed  either  in  the  present 
as  here,  or  in  the  past  as  in  1495,  ^^  (^O  *^  action  performed  in  the  past :  as, 
sollicitfire  poterat,  audibat,  C.  3,  16,  he  had  at  once  the  assurance  and  the 
ability  to  play  the  tempter's  part, 
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Z498.  Forms  of  possum  are  sometimes  put  in  the  subjunctive  (1554)*  Thus, 
possim,  &c.y  often  (1556),  also  possem,  &c.,  usually  of  present  time  (1360),  less 
trequently  of  past  time  (1559),  potuissem,  &c.,  particularly  in  sentences  of  negative 
import  (i56xf,  rarely  potuerixn,  Ac.  (1358).  Sometimes  also  dibCrem,  &c.,  of 
present  time  (1360),  debuissem,  &c.,  duefly  in  apodosis. 

Questions. 

1499.  The  indicative  is  the  mood  ordinarily  used  in 
enquiries  and  in  exclamations  :  as^ 

{a.)  huic  ego '  studSs  ? '  inquam.  respondit '  etiam.'  'ubl  ?  *  *  Me- 
didlSni.'  '  cQr  n5n  hic  ? '  '  quia  nfiUGs  hic  praecept5res  habSmus/  Plin. 
^P'  4»  '3»  3f  "^'"^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^»  **^^  y^^  S**  '^  school?^  *y€St  sir*  said  he; 
*  where  ?*  at  Mediolaunm  ;*  *why  not  hereV  *  oh  because  we  havetCt  any 
teachers  here,*  {,b.)yxX  ego  tuum  amOrem  et  dolGrem  dislderd,  Att,  3,  11, 
12,  horu)  I  always  feel  the  absence  of  your  affectionate  sympathy, 

Z500.  Questions  and  exclamations  are  used  much  more  freely  in  Latin 
than  in  English.  Particularly  common  are  two  questionSi  of  which  the  first 
is  short  and  general,  leading  up  to  the  real  question  :  as, 

sed  quid  ais  ?  ubi  nunc  adul6sc€ns  habet  ?  PI.  Tri.  i  $6,  but  fell  me, 
'  where  is  the  youngster  living  now  f  estne  ?  vie!  ?  et  tib!  saepe  litterSs  d5  ? 
Gael,  in  Fam.  8,  3,  i,  is  it  true  ?  Itave  I  beaten  ?  and  do  I  write  to  you  often  ? 
The  real  question  is  often  preceded  by  quid  est,  quid  dicis,  or  by  quid, 
quid  ver5,  quid  turn,  quid  poste3,  quid  igitur,  quid  erg5,  &c.,  &c. :  as, 
quid  ?  canis  n5nne  similis  lup5  ?  DN,  i,  97,  why^  is  not  the  dog  like  the  wolf  f 

X50X.  There  are  two  kinds  of  questions:  (i.)  Such  questions  as  call  for 
the  answer  ^«  or  no  in  English :  as,  is  he  gone  ?  These  may  conveniently  be 
called  Yes  or  No  Questions,  (2.)  Questions  introduced  by  an  interrogative 
pronoun,  or  by  a  word  derived  from  an  interrogative  pronoun :  as,  who  is 
gone  f  where  is  he?    These  are  called  Pronoun  Questions, 

Yes  or  No  Questions. 

1502.  (i.)  Yes  or  No  questions  are  sometimes  put  without  any  interrog- 
atis'e  particle :  as, 

Thraex  est  Gallina  SyrS  p3r  ?  H.  S.  2,  5,  44,  of  two  gladiators,  is 
Thracian  Bantam  for  the  Syrian  a  match  ?  Onen  intimating  censure :  as, 
rogSs  ?  PI.  Aul.  634,  dost  ask?  or  what  an  absurd  question.  pr5mpsistl 
ttl  ill!  vinum  ?  : :  nSn  prSmpsI,  PI.  MG.  830,  thou  hast  been  broaching 
xviuefor  him  ?  .*.;  not  I.  Especially  with  n5n  :  as,  patSre  tua  c5nsilia  nGn 
sentis  ?  C  I,  I,  you  donU  see  that  your  schemes  are  out?  It  is  often  doubtful 
whether  such  sentences  are  questions,  exclamations,  or  declarations. 

1503.  (2.)  Yes  or  No  questions  are  usually  introduced  by  one 
of  the  interrogative  particles  -ne  or  -n,  n5nne,  num,  an,  anne. 

1504.  A  question  with  -ne  or  -n  may  enquire  simply,  without  any  impli- 
cation as  to  the  character  of  the  answer,  or  it  may  either  expect  an  affirmative 
answer  like  nSnne,  or  less  frequently  a  negative  answer  like  num :  as, 
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(a,)  valen?  PI.  TV/.  50,  art  wtUt  habetin  aunim?  PI.  B,  269^  hat^e 
you  got  the  gold!  (b.)  iQssin  in  8plend5rem  dari  bullfts  his  foribus  ?  PI. 
As.  426,  duin*t  I  give  orders  to  polish  up  the  bosses  of  the  door  t  facitne  lit 
dixi?  PI.  Am,  526,  isn't  he  acting  as  I  said?    (e.)  i8t0  immCnsO  spatiS 

2uaerS,  Balbe,  cOr  Pronoea  vestra  cessSverit.  labOremne  fugiffbat  ? 
^iV.  I,  22f  I  wartt  to  httow,  Baibus,  why  your  peopUs  Providefue  lay  idir  all 
that  immeasurable  time ;  it  was  work  she  was  shirking^  was  itf  quid,  mun- 
dum  praeter  hunc  umquamne  vidisti  ?  neg3bis»  DN,  i,  ^,tellme^  did ycu 
ever  see  any  universe  except  this  one  f  you  will  say  no. 

X505.  Sometimes  the  -ne  of  an  interrogative  sentence  is  transferred  to  a  foUowinj; 
relative,  chiefly  in  Plautus  and  Terence :  as,  rogis  ?  quine  arrabGnem  S  in€ 
accSpisti  ob  muUerexn  ?  PI.  Ji.  860,  haw  can  you  ash,  when  you  have  got  the 
hanstl  for  the  girl  from  me?  Similarly,  0  sir!  studiSrum,  quine  putStis  dif- 
ficile, H.  S,  I,  10,  21,  what  laggards  at  your  books^  to  think  it  hard,  i.e.  nOxmc 
estis  86ri  8tudi5rum,  qui  putStis  difficile  ?    Compare  1569. 

1506.  To  a  question  with  nSnne,  a  positive  answer  is  usually  expected, 
'  seldom  a  negative :  as, 

{a.)  nOnne  meministi  ?  : :  memini  v€r6,  TD,  2, 10,  donUyou  remember  t 
::  oh  yes.  Sometimes  a  second  or  third  question  also  has  n5nne,  but  oftener 
nOn-:  as,  n5nne  ad  ti  L.  Lentulus,  n5n  Q.  Sanga,  n5n  L.  TorquStns 
vCnit  ?  jPis,  77,  did  not  Lentulus  and  Sanga  and  Torquatus  come  to  see  you  t 
{b,)  nOnne  cOgitfia  ?  RA.  80,  do  you  bear  in  mindt  nOnne  is  rare  in  Plautus, 
comparatively  so  in  Terence,  but  very  common  in  classical  Latin. 

1507.  To  a  question  with  num  a  negative  answer  is  generally  expected. 
Less  frequently  either  a  positive  or  a  negative  answer  indiflferently :  as, 

(a.)  num  negSre  audSs?  C.  i,  8,  do  you  undertake  to  deny  itt  num, 
tibi  cum  faucCs  Grit  sitis,  aurea  quaeris  p5cula?  H.  ^.  i,  2, 114,  when 
thirst  thy  throat  consumes,  dost  call  for  cups  of  gold?  Rarely  numne:  as, 
q[uid,  deum  ipsum  numne  vidisti  ?  Z>iV.  i,  88,  tell  me,  did  you  ever  see  pd 
in  person  f  {b,)  sed  quid  ais?  num  obdormivisti  dOdum?  PI.  Am.  020, 
but  harkee,  wert  asleep  a  while  ago?  numquid  vis?  PI.  Tri,  192,  hast  any 
further  wish  f 

X508.  A  question  with  an,  less  often  anne,  or  if  negative,  with  an 
nOn,  usually  challenges  or  comments  emphatically  on  something  previously 
expressed  or  implied:  as, 

an  habent  qufis  gallinae  manQs  ?  PI.  Ps,  29,  what^  what,  do  hens  have 
hands?  an  is  also  particularly  common  in  argumentative  language,  in  an- 
ticipating, criticising,  or  refuting  an  opponent:  as,  quid  dicis?  an  bellG 
Siciliam  virtUte  tuS  llberStam  ?  K.  i,  5,  xohat  do  you  say  ?  possibly  that  it 
7oas  by  your  prowess  that  Sicily  was  rid  of  the  wart  at  v€r6  Cn.  PompCi 
voluntStem  I  mC  aliinSbat  SrStiO  mea.  an  ille  quemquam  pias  dilCxit  ? 
Ph,  2, 38,  but  it  may  be  urged  that  my  way  of  speaking  estranged  Pomfey  from 
me.  why,  was  there  anybody  the  man  loz'cd  more  ?  In  old  Latin,  an  is  oftener 
used  in  a  single  than  in  an  alternative  question,  while  in  classical  Latin  it  is 
rather  the  reverse. 

1509.  (3.)  Yes  or  No  questions  are  sometimes  introduced  by  ecquis, 
ecquS,  ecquandO,  or  in  umquam :  as, 

heus,  ecquis  hie  est  ?  PI.  Am.  420,  hollo^  is  e*er  a  person  here?  ecquid 
animadvertis  h5rum  silentium?  C.  i,  20,  do  you  possibly  observe  the  silence 
of  this  audience  ?  (ii44)>  0  pater,  Cn  umquam  aspiciam  tC  ?  PI.  Tri.  58^ 
O  fattier,  shall  lever  set  mine  eyes  on  thee  ? 
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Z510.  (4.)  In  Plautus,  satin  or  satin  ut,  reall^^  actually,  sometimes  becomes  a 
mere  interrogative  or  exclamatory  particle :  as,  satin  abilt  lUe  ?  PI.  MG.  481,  has 
that  man  rtaUy  gon4  his  -way  ? 

Positive  and  Negative  Answers. 

15x1.  There  are  no  two  current  Latin  words  corresponding  exactly  with 
yes  and  no  in  answers. 

1512.  (i.)  A  positive  answer  is  expressed  by  some  emphatic 
word  of  the  question,  repeated  with  such  change  as  the  context  may 
require:  as, 

an  n5n  dirf  esse  hOc  futflrum  ?  : :  dixtl,  T.  Ant/r.  621,  J/iin*/ 1  say  that 
this  would  bef  : :  you  did,  httc  abiit  ClitiphO  : :  sOliis  ?  : :  sOlus,  T.  Ilau. 
i)Q^here  Clitipho  repaired  ::  alone  1 ::  alone.  The  repeated  word  may  be 
emphasized  by  sSnC,  v6r5 :  as,  dSsne  manire  animOs  post  mortem  ? : :  d5 
v5r5,  TD,  x,  25,  do  you  grant  that  the  soul  lives  an  after  death  f : :  oh  yes.  Of- 
ten, however,  adverbs  are  used,  without  the  repetition,  such  as  certS,  cert5, 
etiam,  factum,  ita,  ita  enimvCrG,  ita  virO,  sSnS,  sSni  quidem,  scilicet, 
o/i  of  course,  vCrS,  rarely  vCrum. 

15x3.  (2.)  A  negative  answer  is  expressed  by  a  similar  repetition, 
with  n5n  or  some  other  negative  added  :  as, 

estne  frSter  intus  ? : :  nSn  est,  T.  Ad.  569,  is  brother  in  f : :  he*s  not.  Or, 
without  repetition,  bv  such  words  as  nOn,  non  ita,  nSn  quidem,  nGn  hercle 
vCrS,  minimi,  minimi  quidem,  minimi  virO,  nihil  minus. 

15x4.  imm5  introduces  a  sentence  rectifying  a  mistake,  implied  doubt,  or  under- 
statement in  a  question  :  as,  nQUane  habis  vitia  ?  : :  immd  alia,  et  fSrtasse 
min5ra,  H.  5.  i,  ^,  20,  have  you  no  faults  ?  ; ;  /  beg  your  pardon,  other  faults^ 
and peradventure  lesser  ones,  causa  igitur  n5n  bona  est  ?  imm5  optima, 
Att.  9,  7,  4,  is  nt  the  cause  a  good  one  tlun  ?  good  ?  yes^  more  than  good^  very  good. 

Alternative  Questions. 

151 5.  The  alternative  question  belongs  properly  under  the  head  of  the 
compound  sentence.  But  as  the  interrogative  particles  employed  in  the  single 
question  are  also  used  in  the  alternative  question,  the  alternative  question  is 
most  conveniently  considered  here. 

15x6.  In  old  English,  the  first  of  two  alternative  questions  is  often  introduced  by 
the  interrogative  particle  whether,  and  the  second  by  on  as,  whettier  is  it  easier  to 
say.  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee,  or  to  say  Arise  ?  In  modem  English,  whether  is  not 
used  thus. 

X5X7.  The  history  of  the  Latin  alternative  question  is  just  the  reverse  of 
the  English.  In  old  Latin,  the  first  question  is  very  often  put  without  any 
interrogative  particle.  Later,  in  the  classical  period,  the  use  of  -ne,  or 
oftener  of  utrum,  etymologically  the  same  as  whether,  is  overwhelmingly 
predominant. 

15x8.  In  the  simplest  form  of  the  alternative  sentence,  neither  question 
is  introduced  by  an  interrogative  particle :  as, 

quid  ago  ?  adeO,  maneO  ?  T.  Ph.  736,  what  shall  I  do  f  go  up  asul  speak, 
or  wait  t    (1531). 
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1519.  Of  two  alternative  questions,  the  first  either  has  no 
interrogative  particle  at  all,  or  is  more  commonly  introduced  by 
utrum,  -ne,  or  -n.  The  second  is  introduced  by  an,  rarely  by 
anne,  or  if  it  is  negative,  by  an  n5n :  as, 

{a,)  album  an  Strum  vinum  pOtSs  ?  PI.  Men,  915,  doymt  take  light  wine  w 
dark  ?  Tacitus  es  an  Plinius  ?  PI  in.  Ep.  9,  23, 3,  are  you  Tacitus  or  Pliny  t 
80rti6tur  an  n5n?  PC.  37,  will  he  draw  lots  or  twt?  {b.)  iam  id  pofrS 
utrum  UbentCs  an  inWti  dabant  ?  V.  3,  118,  then  furthermore  did  they  eyfer 
it  voluntarily  or  did  they  consent  to  give  it  under  stress?  utrum  cCtera  ii5- 
mina  in  c5dicem  accept!  et  ezpCnsi  digesta  habis  an  nGn  ?  PC.  9,  have 
you  all  other  items  methodically  posted  in  your  ledger  or  not  f  {c)  servosne 
Cs  an  liber  ?  PI.  Am,  343,  art  botui  or  free  ?  Csne  td  an  nOn  Cs  ab  iUO 
mllltl  Macedoni5  ?  Pl.  /V.  616,  art  thou  or  art  thou  not  the  Mcuedonian  cap- 
taints  man  f    vide5n  Cliniam  an  nOn  ?  T.  Hau.  405,  do  I  see  Clinia  or  not  f 

1520.  necne  for  an  nSn  is  rare :  as.  simina  praetere3  linquontur  necne 
animii  corpore  in  exanimO?  Lucr.  3,  713,  are  seeds  moreover  left  or  not  cf 
soul  -within  the  lifeless  franu  ?  Twice  in  Cicero :  as,  sunt  haec  tua  verba 
necne  ?  TD.  3, 41,  are  these  your  words  or  not  ?  But  necne  is  common  in  indirect 
questions. 

1521.  Instead  of  a  single  second  question  with  an,  several  questions  may  be  used 
if  the  thought  requires  it,  each  introduced  by  an. 

X53a.  Sometimes  an  introductory  utrum  precedes  two  alternative  questions  with 
-ne  and  an  :  as,  utrum  til  mfisne  an  femina*8?  Pi.  A*.  104,  which  is  it,  art 
thou  man  or  maid?  This  construction  has  its  origin  in  questions  in  which  utrum 
is  used  as  a  live  pronoun :  as,  utrum  mSvis?  statimne  nSs  vSla  facere  an 
paululum  rCmigSre  ?  TD,  4,  9,  which  would  you  rather  do,  have  us  make  sail  at 
once,  or  row  fust  a  little  bit?  In  Horace  and  late  prose,  utrumne  ...  an  is  found 
a  few  times. 

1533.  Sometimes  a  second  alternative  question  is  not  put  at  all :  as,  utrum  hOc 
bellum  nSn  est  ?  Ph,  S,  7,  in  old  English,  whether  is  not  this  war? 

1524.  Two  or  more  separate  questions  asked  with  -ne  .  .  .  -ne,  or  with  num 
.  .  .  num,  must  not  be  mistaken  for  alternative  questions :  as,  num  HomSrum, 
num  HSsiodum  coSgit  obmUtSscere  senectUs  ?  CM,  23,  did  length  of  days 
compel  either  Homer  or  tlesiod  to  hush  his  voice  ?    (1692). 

1525.  An  alternative  question  is  answered  by  repeating  one  member  or 
some  part  of  it,  with  such  changes  as  the  context  may  require. 

Pronoun  Questions. 

1526.  Pronoun  questions  or  exclamations  are  introduced 
by  interrogative  pronouns,  or  words  of  pronoun  origin. 

Such  words  are:  (a.)  quia  qui,  quSius,  uter,  quSlis,  quantus,  quotus : 
as,  qufdrrfd^?  H.  .9.  2,  5,  3,  why  dost  thou  laugh  ?  (1144).  uter  est  in- 
slnior  h5rum  ?  H.  ^5*.  2,  3,  102,  which  of  these  is  the  greater  crank  f  hOra 
quota  est?  H.  S.  2,  6,  44,  what*s  o\lock?  (b.)  Or  unde,  ub!,  quO,  quAr 
or  cur,  qui  ablative,  haio^^  quin,  why  not,,  quam,  how,  quandO,  quotiSns :  as, 
unde  venis  et  qu5  tendis  ?  11. 5".  i,  9, 62,  whence  dost  thou  come,  and  whither 
art  thou  bound?  deus  falli  qui  potuit  ?  DX.  3,  76,  how  could  a  god  have 
been  taken  in?  (1495).  quam  bellum  erat  c5nfit€ri  nescire,  DN,  I,  84, 
how  pretty  it  would  have  been  to  own  up  that  you  did  not  know  (1495)* 
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1527.  Sometimes  qufn  loses  its  interrogative  force»  and  introduces  an 
impatient  imperative,  particularly  in  Plautus  and  Terence,  or  an  indicative 
of  sudden  declaration  of  something  obvious  or  startling :  as, 

(a.)  quin  mS  aspice,  PI.  MosL  172,  why  look  me  over^  won* t  you  f  i.e. 
me  aspice,  quIn  aspicis  ?  (^.)  quin  discupiO  dicere,  PI.  7W.  933,  why  1 
am  bursting  with  desire  to  tell, 

1528.  In  Plautus,  Terence,  Horace,  and  Llvy,  ut,  liow^  also  is  used  in  questions: 
as,  ut  valis?  PI.  R,  1304,  how  do  you  dol  ut  sisi  in  SamniG  ris  nabent  ? 
L.  10,  18,  II,  haw  is  every  thing  in  Samnium  ?  Very  commonly,  and  in  Cicero  only  so, 
in  exclamations  also :  as,  ut  tort&nSti  sunt  fabri  f errSrii,  qui  apud  carbG- 
nCs  adsident ;  semper  calent,  PI.  ^.531,  what  lucky  dogs  the  blacksmiths  be, 
that  sit  by  redhot  coeds;  they  're  always  warm, 

x^ag.  In  poetry,  quis,  uter,  and  quantus  are  found  a  few  times  with  -ne  at- 
tached ;  as,  uterne  ad  cSsus  dubios  fidet  sibi  certius  ?  U.  S.  2,  2, 107, 
which  of  the  two  in  doubtful  straits  will  better  in  himself  con^e? 

1530.  Two  or  more  questions  or  exclamations  are  sometimes  united  with 
one  and  the  same  verb :  as, 

unde  quG  vini  ?  H.  3,  27,  37,  whence  whither  am  I  come  ?  quot  diSs 
quam  frigidis  rSbus  absQmpsi,  Plin.  Ep,  i,  9,  3.  how  many  days  have  I 
frittered  away  in  utter  vapidities,  quantae  quotiCns  occfisiGn88  quam 
praeclSrae  nx6runt,  Afil,  3S,  wliat  great  chances  there  were^  time  and  again, 
splendid  ones  too. 

Some  Applications  of  Questions. 

1531.  A  question  in  the  indicative  present  or  future  may  be  used 
to  intimate  command  or  exhortation,  deliberation,  or  appeal :  as, 

(a,)  abin  hinc  ?  T.  Eu,  S61,  will  you  get  out  of  this  f  abin  an  nOn  ?  : : 
abeC,  Pl.  Aid,  660,  will  you  begone  or  not  ?  :  :  I'll  go.  quin  abis  ?  PI.  MG, 
1087,  why  won't  you  begone  ?  or  get  you  gotie^  begone.  n5n  tacCs  ?  T.  Ph,  987, 
won't  yoti  fust  hold  your  tongue?  ecquis  currit  poUinctSrem  arcSssere  ? 
PI.  As.  910,  won't  some  one  run  to  fetch  the  undertaker  man?  quin  c6n- 
scendimus  equSs?  L.  i,  57,  7,  why  not  mount?  or  to  horse,  to  horse, 
{b.)  quid  est,  Crasse,  imusne  sessum  ?  DO.  3,  17,  what  say  you,  Crassus^ 
shall  we  go  and  take  a  seat  ?  quoi  d5nG  lepidum  novum  libellum  ?  Cat.  x,  i, 
unto  whom  shall  I  give  the  neat  new  booJUet?  quid  ag5  ?  adeS,  maneS? 
T.  /%.  736,  what  shall  I  do?  go  up  and  speak,  or  wait  ?  {c. )  e5n  ?  voc5  hflc 
hominem  ?  : :  I,  voci,  PI.  Most.  774,  shall  I  go,  and  shall  I  call  him  here? 
: :  go  call  him.  See  also  1623.  Such  indicative  questions  occur  particularly 
in  old  Latin,  in  Catullus,  in  Cicero's  early  works  and  letters,  and  in  Vergil. 

1533.  Some  set  forms  occur  repeatedly,  especially  in  questions  of  curios- 
ity, surprise,  incredulity,  wrath,  or  captiousness :  as, 

sed  quid  ais  ?  T.  Andr.  575,  but  apropos,  or  but  by  the  way  ( 1 500).  quid 
istic  ?  T.  Andr.  572,  welly  welly  have  it  your  way :  compare  quid  istic  verba 
facimus?  PI.  E.  141.  ain  tO  ?  Br.  152,  no,  not  seriously?  itane?  T.  Eu, 
105S,  not  really?  Frequently  egone:  as,  quid  nunc  facere  cOgitfis?  :: 
eeone?  T,  Hau.  608,  what  do  you  think  of  doing  noiu?  ::  what,  J?  In 
Plautus,  threats  are  sometimes  introduced  by  scin  quO  modG  ?  do  you  know 
hew  ?  i.  e.  at  your  peril. 
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1533.  A  question  is  sometimes  united  with  a  participle,  or  an  ablative 
absolute,  or  thrown  into  a  subordinate  sentence :  as, 

quern  frikctum  petentCs  scire  cupimus  ilia  quO  modO  moveantur? 
Fin,  3,  37,  loHh  what  practical  end  in  inew  do  we  seek  to  know  hew  yon  bodies 
in  the  sky  keep  in  motion  f  qufl  frequentiS  prGsequente  crCditis  nOs 
illinc  profectSs  ?  L.  7,  30,  21,4^  what  multitudes  do  you  think  we  were  seen 
off  when  we  left  that  town  ?  *  hominis  '  inquit '  SmistL'  quid  utt  faceret  ? 
Sest,  84,  *you  bought  up  men  *  says  he  ;  with  what  purpose  ? 


THE  INFINITIVE  OF  INTIMATION. 

1534.  The  infinitive  is  principally  used  in  subordination,  and  will  be 
spoken  of  under  that  head.  One  use,  however,  of  the  present  infinitive 
in  main  sentences,  as  a  kind  of  substitute  for  a  past  indicative,  requires 
mention  here. 

1535.  In  animated  narration,  the  present  infinitive 
with  a  subject  in  the  nominative  sometimes  takes  the 
place  of  the  imperfect  or  perfect  indicative :  as, 

interim  cQtldiC  Caesar  AeduOs  frtimentuin  flfis^tSre,  i,  16,  i,  there 
was  Caesar  meantime  every  day  dunning  and  dunning  the  Aeduans  for  the 
grain.  DiodGrus  sordidStus  cirCum  hospit8s  cursSre,  rem  omnibus 
nfirrire,  F.  4,  41,  Diodorus  kept  running  round  in  sackcloth  aftd  ashes  from 
friend  to  friend,  telling  his  tale  to  everybody,  intereS  Catilina  in  primS  acl6 
versSrI,  labSrantibus  succurrere,  S.  C.  60,  4,  Catiline  meantime  bustling 
round  in  the  forefront  of  battle^  helping  them  that  were  sore  bestead,  turn  vCrO 
ingenti  sonS  caelum  strepere,  et  micSre  ignis,  metQ  omnCs  torpire. 
L.  21,  58,  5,  at  this  crisis  the  welkin  ringing  with  a  dreadful  roar^  fires  flash- 
ing,  everybody  paralyzed  with  fear.  This  infinitive  occurs  in  almost  all  writers, 
for  instance,  Piautus,  Terence,  Cicero,  Horace,  and  particularly  Sallust,  Livy, 
and  Tacitus.  Less  commonly  in  Caesar.  Usually  two  or  more  infinitives  are 
combined,  and  infinitives  are  freely  mixed  with  mdicatives.  The  subject  is 
never  in  the  second  person. 

1536.  This  infinitive  is  used  to  sketch  or  outline  persistent,  striking,  or  porten- 
tous action,  where  description  fails ;  and  as  it  merely  intimates  the  action,  withoot 
distinct  declaration,  and  without  notation  of  time,  number,  or  person,  it  is  called  the 
Infinitive  of  Intimation,    It  cannot  be  adequately  represented  m  English. 

1537.  The  infinitive  of  intimation  is  sometimes  used  without  a  subject, 
when  emphasis  centres  in  the  action  alone ;  as, 

ubi  turrim  procul  cSnstituI  vidirunt,  inrldCre  ex  mtIrO,  2,  50, 3,  when 
they  saw  the  tower  planted  some  way  off,  jeer  after  jeer  from  the  wall,  turn 
spectSculum  horribile  in  campis  patentibus:  sequi  fugere,  occidi  capl, 
S.  /.  loi,  II,  then  a  heartrending  spectacle  in  the  open  fields:  chasing  and  rac- 
ing, killing  and  catching. 

1538.  This  infinitive  has  rarely  an  interrogative  implication :  as,  r€z  tC  ergO  in 
oculis  : :  scilicet : :  gestSre  ?  :  :  vCrO,  T.  Eu,  401,  your  king  then  always 
bearing  you  : :  0/ course,  of  course : :  in  eye?  ::  oh  yes. 
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Z539.  It  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  the  infinitive  of  intimation  is  some* 
times  used  from  Sallust  on  with  cum,  when.  Also  by  Tacitus  in  a  temporal 
protasis  with  ubf,  ut,  or  postquam,  coordinated  with  a  present  or  imperfect 
indicative  protasis :  as, 

(<x.)  cingibatur  interim  mllite  domus,  cum  LiMl  vocire  percussO- 
rem,  Ta.  2,  31,  the  house  meantime  was  encompassed  with  soldiers ^  when  Libo 
called  for  somebody  to  kill  him  (1869).  {b,)  ubi  crUdiscere  sCditiO  et  I  con- 
vicils  ad  tela  trSnsibant,  inici  catSnSs  FUviSnO  iubet,  Ta.  H.  5, 10,  when 
tht  riot  was  waxing  hot^  and  they  were  proceeding  from  invectives  to  opeti  vio- 
Unce,  he  orders  Flavian  to  be  clapped  in  irons  ( 1933). 


THE  SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Declarations. 


I.    THE  SUBJUNCTIVE  OF  DESIRE. 

(A.)    Wish. 

1540.  The  subjunctive  may  be  used  to  express  a 
wish. 

Wishes  are  often  introduced  by  utinam,  in  old  and  poetical  Latin  also  by 
uti,  ut,  and  curses  in  old  Latin  bv  c|ui ;  these  words  were  originally  inter- 
rogative, how.  Sometimes  the  wisn  is  limited  by  modo,  only.  In  negative 
wishes  nC  is  used,  either  alone,  or  preceded  by  utinam  or  modo ;  rarely 
nSn,  or  the  old-fashioned  nee,  not  (1446). 

1541.  (i.)  The  present  and  perfect  represent  a  wish  as  prac- 
ticable ;  although  a  hopeless  wish  may,  of  course,  if  the  speaker 
chooses,  be  represented  as  practicable :  as, 

(a.)  te  spectem,  suprSma  mihl  cum  vCnerit  hOra,  Tib.  i,  \,K%on 
thee  rdgau^  when  my  last  hour  shall  come,  utinam  ilium  diem  vicfeam, 
All'  3»  3, 1  hope  I  may  see  the  day,  {b.)  utinam  cAnSre,  Ph.  2.  loi,  /hope 
you  may  make  the  effort,  (c)  di  vortant  bene  quod  agSs,  T.  I/ec,  196,  may 
gods  speed  well  whatever  vou  undertake,  qui  ilium  dl  omnCs  perduint,  T. 
Ph.  123,  him  may  all  gods  fordo,  0  utinam  hibemae  duplicentur  tempora 
brtimae,  Prop,  i,  8,  9,  M  that  the  winter's  time  may  doubled  be.  utinam 
reviviscat  frSter,  Gell.  10,  6,  2,  /  hope  my  brother  may  rise  from  his  grave. 
nC  isti&c  luppiter  sirit,  L.  2)3,  28,  if,  noto  Jupiter forefend.  The  perfect  is 
found  principally  in  old  Latin. 

1542.  The  present  is  very  common  in  asseveration :  as, 

peream,  nisi  soUicitus  sum,  Fam.  15.  19,  4,  may  I  die,  if  1  am  not  wor- 
ried, sollicitat,  ita  i^vam,  me  tua  valStfkdS,  Fam.  x6,  20,  your  state  of 
health  worries  me^  as  I  hope  to  live,  ita  vivam,  ut  mSzimSs  sQmptQs  faciO, 
Att,  5,  15,  2,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved^  I  am  making  great  outlays.    See  also  1622. 
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X543.  The  i>eifect  subjunctive  sometimes  refers  to  past  action  now  completed : 
as,  utinam  abierit  maiam  crucem,  PI.  Poen.  709,  /  hope  he '/  got  him  to  the 
bitter  cross  (1165).  Utinam  spem  impl€verixn,  Plin.  Ep.  1, 10,  3, 1  hope  J  may 
have  fuelled  the  expectations, 

1544.  (2.)  The  imperfect  represents  a  wish  as  hopeless  in 
the  present  or  immediate  future,  the  pluperfect  represents  it  as 
unfulfilled  in  the  past :  as, 

(a.)  tScnm  IQdere  sicut  ipsa  possem,  Cat.  2,  9,  could  I  with  thee  but 
play^  e*en  as  thy  mistress'  self^  to  Lesbia's  sparrow,  utinam  eg^  tertius  vG- 
bis  amicus  adscriberer,  777.  5,  63,  would  that  I  could  be  enrolled  with  you 
my  self ^  as  the  third  friend^  says  tyrant  Dionysius  to  Damon  and  Phintias. 
{b,)  utinam  mS  mortuum  prius  vidissSs,  QFr,  i,  3,  i,  J  wish  you  had  seen 
me  dead  first,  (r.)  utinam  nS  in  nemore  PCliS  secflribus  caesa  acc6- 
disset  aoiCgna  ad  terram  trabCs,  £.  in  Cornif.  2,  34,  had  but^  in  Pelion^s 
grovct  by  axes/elled,  n^er  fallen  to  the  earth  the  beam  offir^  i.  c.  for  the  Argo. 
utinam  ille  omnis  sicum  cQpiSs  Sd<&xisset,  C.  2,  4, 1  only  wish  the  man 
had  marched  out  all  his  train-bands  with  Mm, 

15^5.  In  old  or  poetical  Latin,  the  imperfect  sometimes  denotes  unfulfilled  past 
action,  like  the  usual  pluperfect ;  as,  utinam  in  Sicilt3  perbiterSs,  PI.  R,  494, 
would  thou  hadst  died  in  Sicily.  Utinam  tC  dl  prius  perderent,  PI.  Cap,  537, 
/  wish  the  gods  had  cut  thee  off  before, 

1546.  In  poetry,  a  wish  is  sometimes  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  conditional  protasis 
with  81  or  0  si  :  as,  9  si  umam  argenti  fSrs  quae  mihi  mSnstret,  H.  S,  2, 
6,  10,  oh  if  some  chance  a  pot  of  money  may  to  me  reveal. 


(B.)  Exhortation,  Direction,  Statement  of  Propriety. 

1547.  The  subjunctive  may  be  used  to  express  an 
exhortation,  a  direction,  or  a  statement  of  propriety. 

The  subjunctive  of  exhortation  is  sometimes  preceded  in  old  Latin  by 
uti  or  ut,  originally  interrogative.  In  negative  exhortations  or  directions, 
n€,  nSm5,  nihil,  or  numquam,  &c.,  is  used,  rarely  nOn. 

1548.  (i.)  The  present  expresses  what  is  to  be  done  or  is  not 
to  be  done  in  the  future :  as, 

(a.)  h5c  quod  coepi  primum  Cnlrrem,  T.  Hau,  27^^  first  let  me  tell  the 
story  I've  begun,  taceam  nunc  iam,  Pl.  B,  1058,  let  me  now  hold  my  tongue, 
cSnsIdSmus  hfc  in  umbr3,  Leg.  2,  7,  let  us  sit  down  here  in  the  shade.  nS 
difficilia  optimus,  V.  4, 15,  ///  us  not  hanker  after  impossibilities,  (b.)  HAICE 
•  VTEI  •  IN  •  COVENTIONID  •  EXDEICATIS,  CIL.  1, 196, 2^,  this you are  to  proclaim 
in  public  assembly,  (c)  nSmina  dSclinSre  et  verba  in  primis  pueri  sciant, 
Quintil.  I,  4,  22,  first  and  foremost  boys  are  to  know  how  to  inflect  ttouns  and 
verbs,  uti  adserventur  mSgnS  diligentiS,  PI.  Cap,  115,  let  them  be  watched 
with  all  due  care,  n6  quis  tamquam  parva  fastidiat  grammaticSs  ele- 
menta,  Quintil.  i,  4,  6,  let  no  man  look  down  on  the  rudiments  of  grammar , 
fancying  them  insignificant. 
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1549.  (3.)  The  perfect  subjunctive  is  rare:  as.  idem  dictum  sit,  Quintil.  i,  i, 
8,  the  same  be  said,  once  for  all.  Mostly  in  prohibitions :  as,  morfitUS  sit  n€mo 
quG  minus  abeant,  L.  9,  11,  13,  lei  no  man  hinder  them  from  going  away , 

1550.  In  positive  commands,  the  second  person  singular  often  has  a  defi- 
nite subject  in  old  or  epistolary  Latin,  and  particularly  sis,  for  the  imperative 
es  or  estS.    Usually  however  an  indefinite  subject  ( 1030) :  as, 

(a.)  eSs,  PI.  ^.  ^19,  be  off,  hie  apud  n5s  hodiS  cEn6s,  PI.  Most.  11 29, 
dine  here  with  us  today,  cautus  sis,  mi  Tir3,  Fatn.  16. 9, 4,  yon  must  be  care- 
filly  dear  Tiro,  (b,)  istG  bonG  Qtare,  dum  adsit,  CM,  33,  eiijoy  this  blessing 
while  you  have  it  with  you, 

1551.  In  prohibitions,  the  second  person  singular  of  the  present  is  often 
used  in  old  Latin  with  a  definite  subject.  Usually  however  the  perfect 
is  employed,  either  with  a  definite  or  with  an  indefinite  subject :  as, 

(a.)  n€  ilium  verberSs,  PI.  B,  T^T^you  mustn*t  thrash  the  man.  Once  in 
Horace :  n€  sis  patnxos  mihi,  S,  2, 3,  88,  don't  play  stern  governor  to  me. 
{b.)  ne  trSnsieris  IbCrum,  L.  21,  44, 6,  do  not  cross  the  Iberus,  quod  dttbi- 
tfis  vA  ficeris,  Plin.  Ep,  i,  x8,  5,  what  you  have  doubt  about,  never  do, 

1553.  (3.)  The  imperfect  or  pluperfect  subjunctive  is  sometimes  used  tp 
express  past  obligation  or  necessity :  as, 

(a.)  Imperfect :  quae  hie  erant  cUrSrCs,  T.  Ifec,  230,  thim  shouldst  have 
looked  to  matters  here.  paterCtur,  T.  Hau,  202,  he  should  have  stood  it.  quod 
si  meis  incommodls  laetSbantur,  urbis  tamen  periculG  commovCrentur, 
Sest,  54,  Toellf  if  they  did  gloat  over  my  mishaps,  still  they  ought  to  have  beeti 
touched  by  the  danger  to  Rome.  crSs  irCs  potius,  PI.  Per.  710,  you  *d  better 
have  gone  tomorrow,  i.  e.  have  resolved  to  go  tomorrow,  poenis  penderSs, 
PI.  S,  427,  thou  hadst  to  pay  a  penalty,  {b,)  Pluperfect :  restitissCs,  r6p&g- 
nSssis,  mortem  pQgnSns  oppetissSs,  Poet,  in  Sest.  45.  thou  shouldst  have 
made  a  stand,  fought  back,  and  fighting  met  thy  fate,  quid  facere  dCbuisti  ? 
frOmentum  nC  imissis,  V,  r  195,  what  ought  you  to  have  done?  you  should 
not  have  bought  any  wheat.  Usually,  however,  past  obligation  or  necessit]^  is 
expressed  by  the  gerundive  construction,  or  by  some  separate  verb  meaning 
ought  (1496). 

(C.)    Willingness,  Assumption,  Concession. 

1553.  The  subjunctive  of  desire  may  be  used  to  denote  will- 
ingness, assumption,  or  concession :  as, 

Gderint  dum  metuant.  Poet,  in  Suet.  Cal.  30,  they  are  welcome  to  hate,  as 
long  as  they  fear,  n€  sit  sSnC  summum  malum  dolor,  malum  certC  est. 
TD.  2,  14,  grant  for  aught  I  care  thai  pain  is  not  the  worst  evil,  an  evil  it 
certainly  is,    nil  tScerit,  estO,  J.  6,  222,  he  may  be  guiltless,  be  it  so. 


XL    THE  SUBJUNCTIVE  OF  ACTION  CONCEIVABLE. 

1554.  The  subjunctive  is  often  used  to  represent  ac- 
tion as  conceivable,  without  asserting  that  it  actually 
takes  place. 
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In  some  of  its  applications,  this  subjunctive  is  often  more  exactly  defined 
by  an  expression  of  doubt  or  of  assurance :  as,  fOrs  fuat  an  in  PlautuSy 
f5rsitan  from  Terence  on  (rarely  fSrsan,  fOrs),  CArtasse,  may  be,  perhaps  ; 
opinor,  baud  sciG  an,  Ifatuy ;  facile,  easily ,  sine  Qllft  dttbitStidne,  unhes- 
itatitigly,  &c.,  &c.    The  negative  used  with  this  subjunctive  is  n5n. 

1555.  This  subjunctive  is  particularly  common  in  guarded  or  diffident  state- 
ments :  thus,  velim,  /  could  tpisA,  nOlim,  /  skould  not  be  willing,  mSltm,  /  v?oulti 
rather,  dlxerim,  I  should  say,  are  often  preferred  to  a  blunter  volO,  J  insist,  nOlGy 
/  won^i,  mS15, 1  prefer,  or  oicG,  /  say, 

1556.  The  present  denotes  action  in  an  indefinite  future  :  as, 

(a.)  ego  fdrsitan  in  grege  adnumerer,  RA.  89,  as  for  me,  /ot/VtI/  /rr> 
haps  be  counted  in  the  common  herd.  mQtuom  argentum  rogem,  PI.  Tri.  758, 
money  I  might  barrow,  baud  sciG  an  rCcti  dicflmus,  Sest.  58,  /rather  thinh 
we  may  say  with  propriety*  {b.)  The  second  person  singular  generally  has  an 
imaginary  subject  (1030) :  as,  dicSs  hic  fOrsitan,  J.  i,  150,  here peradventure 
thou  mayst  say,  i.  e.  anybody  may  say.  rogSs  m€  quia  sit  deus,  auctOre 
Qtar  Sim5nia€,  DN.  i,  60,  you  may  ask  me  what  god  is;  I  should  follow  the 
lead  ofSimomdes.  migrants  cemfis,  V.  4, 401,  thou  canst  descry  them  on  the 
move  ( 1635).  Often  with  some  generalizinc;  word,  such  as  saepe,  numquam, 
plflris:  as,  saepe  videfis,  H.  ^.  i,  4,  SiS,  thou  oft  canst  see.  FOrtQnam 
citius  reperifis  quam  retineSs,  Publil.  Syr.  168,  dame  Fortune  thou  mayst 
sooner  find  than  bind,  {c.)  nunc  aliquis  dicat  mihi,  H.  S.  i,  3,  19,  now 
somebody^  may  say  to  me  (more  commonly  dicet  aliquis,  dicCs,  1020).  fSr- 
sitan  aliquis  dicat,  L.  5,  52,  ^perhaps  somebody  may  say.  mirum  fOrtasse 
h5c  v5bi8  videltur»  V*  3, 109,  perhaps  this  may  seem  strange  to  you. 

1557.  (i.)  The  perfect  is  rarely  used  of  past  time.  In  this  use  it  resem- 
bles the  perfect  of  concession  (1553) :  as, 

(a.)  fdrsitan  temere  fScerim,  RA.  31,  peradventure  I  may  have  acted 
rashly.  errSverim  fOrtasse,  Plin<  Ep.  i,  23,  2,  /  may  have  been  mistaken 
perhaps,  (b.)  concCdS;  fGrsitan  aliquis  aliquandO  iius  modi  quippiam 
fSceiit,  V.  2,  78,  I  grant  it;  perhaps  somebody,  at  some  time  or  other,  may 
have  done  something  of  the  sort,  haec  ipsa  fdrsitan  fuerint  nOn  necessftria, 
Br.  52,  even  this  may  perhaps  have  been  superfluous. 

1558.  (2.*)  The  perfect  is  oftenest  used  with  a  future  meaning,  and 
particularly  the  first  person  singular  active  of  verbs  meaning  think  or 
say:  as, 

(a.)  nOn  facile  dixerim,  TD.  k,  121, 1  could  not  readily  say,  hOc  sine 
QUS  dubitatiOne  c5nfinnSverim,  Br.  25,  this  lean  assert  without  any  hesita- 
tion, pSce  tuS  dixerim,  TD.  5,  12,  by  your  leave  I  would  say.  The  first 
person  plural  occurs  first  in  Cornificius,  and  is  rare :  as,  hunc  deum  rite 
beStum  dixerimus,  DAT.  i,  52,  stuh  a  god  we  should  be  right  in  pronouncing 
happv.  (b.)  plane  perfectum  Dimosthenem  facile  dixerls,  Br.  35,^^/ 
would  readily  pronounce  Demosthenes  absolutely  perfect  ( 1030).  tfl  Vlr5  eum 
nee  nimis  valdS  umquam  nee  nimis  saepe  laudlveris.  Leg.  3,  \,oh  no, 
rest  assured  you  never  can  praise  him  too  emphatically  nor  too  often,  conlu- 
viem  istam  n5n  nisi  mettl  coKrcueris,  Ta.  14,  44,  such  a  motley  rabble 
you  can  only  keep  under  by  terrorism,  \c.)  fdrsitan  quispiam  dixerit,  Off. 
3,  29.  perhaps  somebody  may  say. 
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^559*  ('•)  "T^^  imperfect  sometimes  denotes  action  which  might 
have  taken  place  in  the  past :  as, 

(a.)  nOn  ego  hOc  ferrem  calidus  invents  cOnsule  PlancO,  H.  3, 14, 
27,  this  I  sh(mld  not  have  brooked  in  my  hot  youths  in  Piancu/  consulate, 
{b,)  The  second  person  singular,  particularly  of  verbs  meaning  see,  make  out^ 
think,  say^  generally  has  an  imaginary  subject  (1030) :  as,  vidSrSs.  H.  S.  2, 
JJ,  77,  tkau  migkUt  have  seen,  ceraeres,  L.  22, 7, 12,  you  might  have  descried, 
nesclr^s,  L-  3»  3^  3»  J'^«  ^<^^  «^^  ^^*^^  ^o^^-  te  cdumen  r€i  pOblicae 
dIcerCs  itituSrl,  Sest,  ig,you  would  have  sworn  you  were  gazing  on  a  pillar 
of  the  state.  \c.)  qui  vidCret,  urbem  captam  diceret.  V,  4,  52,  anybody  who 
saw  it,  would  have  said  it  was  a  captured  city,  dici  hOc  in  ti  n5n  potest, 
posset  in  TarquiniO,  cum  rCgnS  esset  expulsus,  TD,  i,  88,  this  cannot  be 
,  said  in  your  case;  it  might  have  been  said  in  Tarquin*s,  when  he  was  drri'en 
from  the  throne, 

1560.  (2.)  The  imperfect  often  denotes  action  not  performed  at 
the  present  time ;  so  especially  vellem  (nSllem,  mSUem)  :  as, 

(a.)  nimis  vellem  habire  perticam,  PI.  As,  589, 1  wish  so  much  I  had 
a  stick,  vellem  adesse  posset  Panaetius;  quaererem  ex  eO,  TD,  i,  81, 
/  only  wish  Panaetius  could  be  with  us :  I  should  ask  him  ( Panaetius  was 
dead),  cuperem  voltum  vid€re  tuum,  Att,  4,  16,  7, 1  should  like  to  see  the 
expression  of  your  face,  mSllem  Cerberum  metueris;  TD,  x,  I2»  I  would 
rather  you  stood  in  dread  of  Cerberus,  possem  idem  facere,  TD,  i,  84, 
I  could  do  the  same,  (b.)  melius  sequerire  cupidine  captam,  O.  14,  28, 
better  for  thee  it  were  a  loving  bride  to  woo.  (c.)  in  hig  fOrtfinS  perQtilis 
Sius  opera  esset,  Att.  9,  17,  2,  in  the  present  pinch  his  services  would  be 
extremely  valuable. 

1561  •  The  pluperfect  represents  action  which  did  not  take  place 
in  the  past :  as, 

(a.)  vellem  quidem  licEret:  hOc  dizissem,  RA.  138,  I  only  wish  it 
were  allowed;  I  should  have  said^o  and  so.  {b.)  dedissis  huic  animO  pir 
corpus,  fCcisset  quod  optlbat,  Plin.  Ep.  i,  12,  ^^  you  might  have  given  this 
spirit  a  body  to  match;  he  would  have  done  what  he  craved  to  do,  {c.)  urbSs 
et  rigna  celeriter  tanta  niquitia  dSvorSre  potuisset,  Ph.  2, 67,  such  colos- 
sal prodigality  might  have  been  capable  of  s7oallowing  dowti  cities  and  kingdoms 
speedily,  vicissent  inprobSs  boni ;  quid  delude  ?  Sest,  43,  the  good  might 
have  overp07oered  the  bad ;  what  next  f 

156a.  It  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  the  subjunctive  of  action  conceiv- 
able often  extends  to  subordinate  sentences :  see  173 1. 

Questions. 

1563.  I.  The  subjunctive  is  often  used  to  ask  what  action 
or  whether  any  action  is  desired,  commanded,  proper,  or  neces- 
sary. 

In  many  instances  a  negative  answer  or  no  answer  at  all  is  expected. 
The  negative  is  n6,  sometimes  n5n. 
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(a,)  qtt5  tn6  vertam  ?  Scaur.  19,  whkh  way  shall  I  turn  t  quid  faciam, 
praescribe  : :  quiCscis  : :  nS  faciam,  inquis,  omninG  versQs  ?  H.  ^.  2,  i, 
5,  lay  down  the  law,  what  I  *m  to  do  : :  keep  still :  :  wilt  have  me  write,  sayst 
thou,  no  verse  at  all  ?  quid  igitur  faciam  ?  n5n  earn  ?  T.  Eu,  46,  what  thett 
am  I.  to  do?  not  go?  quid  ni  meminerim  ?  DO.  2,  273,  why  should  not  Ire- 
member?  or  of  course  I  remember,  huic  cCdSmus  ?  hQius  condici9n€s 
audiSmus?  Ph.  13,  16,  shall  we  bow  the  knee  to  him  ?  shall  we  listen  to  hts 
terms?  (b.)  quid  tandem  mC  facere  decuit?  quiSscerem  et  paterer  ?  L. 
42, 41 ,  12,  what  in  the  world  otight  I  to  haw  done  ?  keep  inactive  and  stand  it? 

XC64.  Such  questions  sometimes  have  the  alternative  form :  as,  Corinthiis  bel- 
lum  inaiclmus.  an  n6n  ?  Inv.  i,  17,  are  we  to  declare  war  against  Corinth,  or 
not  i  utrum  indicfire  mS  ^  thCnsaurum  aequom  fuit»  an  ef^o  alium  do- 
minum  paterer  fieri  hisce  aedibus?  PI.  Tri.  175,  should  I  have  pointed  out 
the  hoard  to  him^  or  should  I  have  allowed  another  to  become  the  owner  of  this 
house?  here  paterer  is  equivalent  to  aequom  fuit  pati  (1495). 

1565.  II.  The  subjunctive  is  often  used  to  ask  whether  action 
is  conceivable :  as, 

{a.)  quia  putet  celeritStem  ingenii  L».  BrtitG  dSfuisse  ?  Br.  53,  who 
can  suppose  that  Brutus  lacked  ready  wit?  i.  e.  nimG  ptttet  (i556)»  putlbit 
( 1620),  or  putAre  potest,  a!  enim  ZSnOni  licuit,  cQr  n5n  liceat  Cat5Di  ? 
Fin.  3,  iStfor  if  it  was  allowed  Zeno,  why  should  not  it  be  allonoed  Cato? 
{b.)  hOc  tantum  bellum  quis  umquam  arbitrSrCtur  ab  Qn5  imperfttOre 
cOnfici  posse  ?  IF.  31,  who  loould  ever  have  dreamed  thai  this  stupendous 
war  could  be  broug/tt  to  a  close  by  a  single  commander?  The  imperfect 
sometimes  denotes  action  not  performed  at  the  present  time  (1560) : 
quis  enim  civis  rSgi  nOn  favSret?  D.  d^for  what  Roman  would  not  feel 
for  the  king?  (c.)  ego  t6  vidire  nOluerim  ?  QFr.  1,3,  i,  I  have  objected  to 
seeing  you? 

1^66.  The  subjunctive  is  often  used  in  interrogative  outbursts  of 
surpnse,  disapprobation,  indignation,  or  captious  rejoinder.  In  such 
questions  a  pronoun,  ego,  tfl  (ille),  is  fisually  expressed.  The  nega- 
tive is  n5n. 

This  subjunctive  occurs  in  Plautus  and  Terence,  in  Cicero,  oftenest  the 
letters,  in  Horace,  Vergil,  and  Livy.    Not  in  Caesar  nor  Sallust. 

1567*  (*•)  The  question  may  have  no  interrogative  word,  or  may  have 
-ne,  especially  in  comedy :  as, 

(a.)  n5n  tacSs  ?  : ;  taceam  ?  T.  /'//.  c^y^you  hold  your  tongue  : :  I  hold 
my  tongue?  nC  flC  : :  egone  ilium  nOn  fleam  ?  PI.  Cap.  139,  weep  not :: 
what,  I  not  weep  for  him  ?  ttt  pulsSs  omne  quod  obstat?  H.  S.  2,  6,  30, 
what,  you,  sir,  punch  wluttever  *s  in  your  way  ?  fave9s  tQ  hosti  ?  file  litteras 
ad  te  mittat  ?  Ph.  7,  5,  you,sir,  sympathize  with  the  enemy  ?  he  correspond  with 
you?  sapiSnsne  n6n  timeat?  Ac.  2,  135,  a  sage  not  be  afraid?  (b.)  ego 
mihl  umquam  bonOrum  praesidium  difutflrum  putSrem  ?  Mil.  94,  could 
/have  dreamed  that  J  should  ever  lack  the  protection  of  the  patriotic  ?  (c.)  *  apud 
ezercitum  mih!  fueris '  inquit  'tot  ami5s  ? '  Mur.  21,*  to  think  of  your  hav- 
ing been  with  the  army,  bless  my  soul,*  says  he,  *  so  many  years*  (d. )  mih!  cQius- 
quam  salQs  tanti  fuisset,  ut  meam  neglegerem  ?  Sull.  45,  could  anybody s 
safety  have  been  so  important  in  my  eyes  as  to  make  me  disregard  my  ottm  ? 
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1568.  (2.)  The  question  may  have  uti  or  ut :  as, 

tS  ut  Qlla  rt8  frangat  ?  tfl  ut  umquam  te  corrigis  ?  C  i,  22,  any  thing 
break  you  dmvn  f  yctt  ever  reform  It  pater  ut  obesse  filiO  dCbeat  ?  Pltmc. 
31,  a  father  morally  bound  to  work  agaittst  his  son  f 

^S^'  (3*)  "^^^  question  with  uti  or  ut  is  sometimes  attended  by  a  remnant 
of  another  question  with  -ne  or  -n.  In  this  combination,  -nc  either  pre- 
cedes, joined  to  an  emphatic  word,  or  it  is  attached  directly  to  uti  or  ut :  as, 

(a.)  egone  ut  t€  interpcUem  ?  TD.  2, 42,  what  I?  interrupt  yon  ?  illine 
ut  impQne  concitent  nnitima  bella  ?  L.  4,  2, 12,  what^  they  be  allozoed  to  stir 
up  border  warfare  with  impunity  ?  virg5  haec  liberaat : :  meane  ancilla 
libera  ut  sit,  quam  ego  numquam  Smisi  maiiQ  ?  PI.  Cur.  615,  this  girl  is 
free  : :  my  servant-girU  she  to  be  free,  when  I  have  never  set  her  free  ?  (b.)  utne 
tegam  spurc5  Dimae  latus  ?  H.  S.  2,  5.  18,  what,  f'm  to  shield  a  nasty 
Damans  side  ?  somnium.  utine  haec  ignSrSrct  sudm  patrem  ?  T.  Ph, 
874,  oh  bosh,  not  to  have  knoion  the  father  that  begat  her  ?    See  1505  and  1532. 

1570.  It  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  the  interrogative  subjunctive  is 
often  used  in  subordinate  sentences  :  see  173 1. 


THE  IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

Command. 

1571.  The  second  person  of  the  imperative  mood  is 
used  in  commands,  either  particular  or  general. 

Commands  are  very  often  attended  by  a  vocative  or  vocative  nominative, 
or  by  tQ,  sir,  sirrah,  or  vOs,  gentlemen,  yoit  people  ( 1 1 18).  They  are  of  various 
kinds,  as  follows :  [a.)  Order,  often  to  an  inferior :  thus,  to  an  ofHcial :  lictor, 
conliga  manQs,  Rab,  13,  L.  i,  26,  7,  Cell.  12,  3.  2,  lictor,  tie  up  his  wrists. 
To  soldiers:  as,  dCsilite  militCs,  4,  25,  3,  overboard,  my  men.  signifer, 
statue  signum,  L.  5,  55,  i,  stattdardbearer,  plant  your  standard,  infer  miles 
sigiium,  L.  6,  8,  i,  advance  your  standard^  man,  or  charge.  To  sailors:  as, 
hflc  dirigite  nSvSs,  L.  29, 27, 13,  heail your  galleys  this  way.  To  slaves  :  as, 
convorrite  aedCs  scOpis,  agite  strCnuS,  PI.  B.  10,  sweep  up  the  house  with 
brooms^  be  brisk.  Also  to  an  equal :  as,  aperite  aliquis,  PI.  Afer.  130,  open  the 
door  there  somebody  (1080).  Or  to  a  superior :  as,  heus,  exi,  Phaedrome, 
PI.  Cur.  276,  ho  Phaedromus,  come  out.  {b.)  Exhortation,  entreaty,  summons, 
request,  prayer,  imprecation,  wish,  concession,  &c. :  as,  v5s  v9bis  cSnsulite, 
7f  50*  S»  every  man  of  you  for  himself.  Cs,  bibe,  animO  obsequere,  PI.  MG. 
677.  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  speme  volupt9t68,  H.  E.  i,  2,  55,  scorn  thou 
delights,  quin  til  i  intrG,  PI.  Most.  Si^go  in,go  in,  7oon't you  go  in  ?  (1527). 
patent  portae,  proficiscere,  CdUc  tCcum  etiam  omnis  tu5s,  C.  i,  10,  the 
gates  are  open^  march  forth  ;  take  out  all  your  myrmidons  with  you  too.  audi, 
luppiter,  L  I,  32,  6,  bow  down  thine  ear,  Jupiter.  I  in  crucem,  PI.  As.  940, 
get  you  gone  to  t)ie  cross,  vive  valCque,  H.  S.  2,  5,  109,  long  live  and  thrive^ 
or  farewell,    tibf  habC»  PI.  Men.  690,  jw/  keep  it  yourself 
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157a.  The  imperative  is  often  softened  by  the  addition  of  amlb5,  obse- 
cr6,  quae85,/rf/>ft«,  /  ^<f.  or  sis,  sultis,  M,^%,  please  (774).  It  is  sharp- 
ened by  age,  agedum  or  agidum,  age  sis,  tnark  me,  or  i,  gt>,  come  on^  or  by 
mode,  otUy.    1  he  concessive  imperative  sometimes  has  88nC,/>r  all  me, 

Z573.  In  Plautus  and  Terence,  the  enclitic  dum,  a  while,  a  minuie^Just,  is  often 
attached  to  the  imperative:  as,  manedum,  PI.  As,  5S5,  wait  a  minute.  In  classi- 
cal Latin,  dum  is  retained  with  age  and  agite :  as,  aeedum  cGnferte  cam 
illius  vitft  P.  S&llae,  SulL  72,  come  now,  compare  SuUa^s  life  with  that  man's 
(1075). 

Z574.  It  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  the  imperative  is  often  used  in  the 
protasis  of  a  conditional  sentence  :  as, 

telle  hanc  opiniGnem,  Iflctum  sustuleris,  TD.  i,  30,  da  away  with 
this  notion,  andyoti  will  do  away  with  mourning  for  the  dead.  Once  only  in 
old  Latin,  but  often  in  late  Latin,  with  a  copulative :  as,  perge,  ac  facile 
ecfCceris,  PI.  B,  695,  start  on,  and  you  will  do  it  easily, 

1575.  (i.)  The  third  person,  and  the  longer  forms  of  the  sec- 
ond person,  are  used  particularly  in  laws,  legal  documents,  and 
treaties,  and  also  in  impressive  general  rules  and  maxims :  as, 

(a.)  rCgi5  imperiO  du9  sunt5.  Leg,  3, 8,  there  shall  be  two  men  vested  with 
the  power  of  kings,  amicitia  rCgl  Antioch5  cum  popul5  R5man5  his  16- 
gibus  est5,  L.  38,  38,  l,  there  shall  be  amity  betxveen  king  Antiochus  and  Rouie 
on  the  following  terms,  {b.)  vicinis  bonus  estO,  Cato,  RR,  4,  altoays  be  good 
to  your  neighbours,  mOribus  vivit5  antlquis,  PI.  Tri,2X)$,  live  thou  in  old- 
time  ways.    The  longer  forms  are  often  called  the  Future  Imperative, 

Z576.  (2.)  The  longer  forms  of  the  second  perscn  are  also  sometimes  used  in  the 
ordinary  speech  of  everyday  life:  as,  cavStS,  QFr,  1,  3,  8,  beware.  In  old  Latin, 
often  es,  be  thou,  but  in  classical  Latin,  oftener  estd  (or  sis).  Usually  habCtO, 
meaning  keep^  or  consider,  regularly  8Cit5,  scltdte,  you  must  know  (846).  In  veise, 
the  long  forms  may  sometimes  be  due  to  the  metre  :  as,  hie  hodiC  cenStG,  PI.  R, 
1417,  take  dinner  here  today,  pSr  pr5  pari  rcfertO,  T.  Eu,  445,  fay  tit  for  tat. 
But  also  without  such  necessity :  as,  autertG  intrO,  PI.  Tru,  914,  tcdke  it  within, 
quietus  C8t5,  inquam,  T.  Ph,  713,  be  not  concerned,  I  say. 

1577.  (3.)  It  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  the  longer  forms  are 
verv  often  used  in  the  apodosis  of  a  complex  sentence,  particularly 
with  a  future  or  a  future  perfect  protasis :  as, 

si  iste  ibit,  itO,  PI.  Ps,  863,  if  he  shall  go,  go  thou,  medic5  mercSdis 
quantum  poscet,  pr5mitti  iubCtS,  Fam,  16,  14,  it  you  must  order  yottr  med- 
ical man  to  be  promised  all  he  sliall  charge  in  the  way  of  a  fee,  ubi  nihil  erit 
quod  scilbis,  id  ipsum  scrlbitO,  Alt,  4, 8  b,  4.  when  you  donU  have  anything 
to  write,  then  lorite  fust  that,  cum  ego  P.  Qrinium  testem  pr5dQxerO, 
rcfellitS,  si  poteris,  V,  5,  154,  when  I  put  Granius  on  the  witness  stand, 
refute  him  if  yon  can, 

1578.  In  such  combinations,  however,  the  shorter  forms  arc  sometimes  found : 
as,  uoi  volCs,  accerse,  T.  Andr,  %^%,  fetch  me  when  you  will,  ^  And  conversely 
the  longer  forms  are  also  found  with  a  present  protasis :  as,  Qnum  iUud  vidSt5,  si 
m5  amSs,  Fam,  16,  1,  2,  attend  to  this  one  thing,  an  thou  lovest  me. 

1579.  A  command  is  sometimes  expressed  by  the  subjunctive,  accompany- 
ing f ac,  facitO,  fac  ut,  f acitO  ut,  cQrS  ut,  cQrat5  ut,  vide,  vide  ut,  vol6, 
or  particularly  velim :  as, 
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mignum  fac  animum  babeis  et  spem  bonam,  QFr.  i,  2,  i6,  see  thai 
you  keep  up  an  heroic  soul  ami  unabated  hope  (17 12).  fac  cOgitCs,  Fam,  ii, 
3,  4,  see  that  you  bear  in  mind.  cQri  ut  valefts,  Fam,  12,  2a  3,  take  good  care 
of  yourself .  velim  eaoistiinCs,  Fam,  12,  29,  2,  /  should  like  to  have  you 
consider.  For  commands  in  the  subjunctive  alone,  see  1547;  in  the  future 
indicative,  1624 ;  in  the  form  of  a  question,  1531. 

X580.  A  periphrastic  perfect  passive  form  is  rare :  as,  iQre  caesus  estG,  Twelve 
Tables  in  Macrob.  Sat,  1,4,  19,  he  shall  be  regarded  as  killed  with  justifying  cir^ 
cumstances,  prob6  factum  est5,  L.  22,  10,  6,  let  it  be  considered  J ust^ied,  at 
vOs  admoniti  nostris  quoque  cftsibus  este,  O.  Tr,  4, 8,  51,  but  be  ye  warned 
by  our  misfortunes  too. 

Prohibition. 

1581.  (I.)  In  prohibitions  with  the  second  person,  the  imperative  with 
nC  is  used  in  old  Latin,  and  with  nCve  as  a  connective,  rarely  neque :  as, 

nS  fle,  PI.  Cap.  139,  weep  not,  nC  saeid  tant5  opere,  T.  Andr.  S68,  be 
not  thus  wroth.  Sometimes  in  classical  poetry  also,  in  imitation  of  old  style : 
as,  nC  saevi,  mSgna  sacerd5s,  V.  6,  544,  rave  not^  thou  priestess  grand. 
Once  in  Livy :  n8  timCte,  3,  2,  9,  be  not  afraid, 

1^2,  From  Ovid  on,  n5n  is  used  a  few  times  for  nS  :  as,  n5n  cSris  aurCs 
onerate  lapiUIs,  O.  A  A,  3, 129,  load  not  with  precious  stones  your  ears, 

^5^3'  (2.)  Prohibitions  in  the  second  person  are  usually  ex- 
pressed by  n5l!  or  n5lite  with  the  infinitive,  particularly  in 
classical  prose :  as, 

obi3rg8re  n5IT,  Att,  3,  11,  2,  don't  scold,  n51Ite  id  velle  quod  fieri  nOn 
potest,  Pn,  7,  25,  don^t yearn  after  the  unattainable, 

X584.  In  poetry,  equivalents  for  n&ll  are  sometimes  used  with  the  infinitive,  such 
as  fuge,  parce  or  comperce,  conpesce,  mitte  or  omitte,  absiste  :  as,  quid 
sit  futQnim  crSs,  fuge  quaerere,  H.  i,  9, 13,  what  fate  the  morrow  brings, 
forbear  to  ask.    Livy  has  once  parce,  34,  32,  20. 

'585-  (3  )  A  prohibition  in  the  second  person  is  often  expressed  by  the 
subjunctive  accompanying  cav€,  cavS  n6,  cavStd  nC,  fac  nC,  vid6  nC,  vidCtO 
ne,  cUrS  nS,  cflr3t5  n6,  or  nOlim  :  as, 

cavC  festinSs,  Fam.  16,  12,  6,  don* t  be  in  a  hurry.  cavet5  n8  suscCn* 
seSs,  PI.  As.  372,  see  that  thou  beest  not  wroth,  hOc  nGlim  mC  iocSri  putCs, 
Fam.  9, 15,  4,  /  should  hate  to  have  you  think  I  am  saying  this  in  fun.  For 
prohibitions  in  the  second  person  with  nC  and  the  present  or  perfect  sub- 
junctive, see  1 551.    For  the  subjunctive  coordinated  with  cav€,  see  17 11. 

1586.  In  law  language,  prohibitions  are  expressed  by  the  third  person  of 
the  imperative  with  nC,  and  with  n6ve  as  a  connective :  as, 

bominem  mortuom  in  urbe  ne  sepelltd  nive  UritS,  Twelve  Tables  in 
^<f-  2,  58,  he  shall  not  bury  nor  yet  shall  he  burn  a  dead  man  in  town,  mulie* 
ris  genSs  nC  rSduntO  nCve  lessum  fOneris  ergO  habent5,  Twelve  Tables 
in  I<^.  2,  59,  women  shall  not  tear  their  cheeks  nor  shall  they  keen  in  lamentation 
for  the  dead  (1257).  Likewise  with  n6ni9 :  as,  nemini  pirent5.  Twelve 
Tables  in  Leg.  3,  8,  they  shall  tiot  be  subject  to  anybody.     See  also  1 548. 
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TENSE. 


THE  TENSES  OF  THE  INDICATIVE, 

The  Present  Tense. 

1587.  The  present  indicative  represents  action  as 
going  on  at  the  time  of  speaking  or  writing :  as, 

8Crib5, 1  write,  or  /  am  writing,  nunc  primum  audi5,  T.  Andr.  936^ 
for  the  first  time  I  hear,  notat  ad  caedem  Qnum  quemque  nostram, 
C  I,  2,  he  is  marking  us  out  for  death,  each  and  all.  domus  aedificitur, 
Alt,  4,  2,  7,  the  house  is  building. 

1588.  The  present  is  used  to  denote  action  customary  or 
repeated  at  any  time,  or  a  general  truth :   as, 

agri  cultQrae  n9n  student,  6,  22,  i,  they  do  w>t  apply  themselves  to  farm" 
ing.  viri  in  uxOrCs  vitae  necisque  babent  potestfttem,  6,  19,  3,  the  mar^ 
ried  men  have  power  of  life  and  death  over  their  wives.  probitSs  laudStur  ct 
alget,  J.  I,  74,  uprightness  gets  extolled,  and  left  out  in  the  cold,  dum  ^tant 
stuiti  vitia,  in  contrSria  currunt,  H.  5*.  i,  2,  24,  whUe  fools  essay  a  vice  to 
shun,  into  its  opposite  they  run.  mora  85la  fatCtur  quantula  sint  hominum 
corpuscula,  t.  10,  172,  death  is  the  only  thing  that  tells  what  pygmy  things 
men's  bodies  be,  stultdrum  plSna  sunt  omnia,  Fam,  9,  32,  4,  the  world  is 
full  of  fools,  risfl  ineptS  rCs  ineptior  nQllast,  Cat.  39,  16,  there's  nothing 
sillier  than  a  silly  laugh, 

1589.  The  present,  when  accompanied  by  some  expression  of 
duration  of  time,  is  often  used  to  denote  action  which  has  been  going 
on  some  time  and  is  still  going  on. 

This  present  is  translated  bv  the  English  perfect :  as,  Lilybael  multSs 
iam  ann5s  habitat,  V,  4,  38,  ne  heu  lived  at  Lilybaeum  this  many  a  year, 
iam  dQdum  auscultS,  H.  ^.  2,  7,  i,  I  have  been  listening  for  an  age.  satis 
diQ  hOc  iam  saxum  vors5,  T.  Eu.  1085,  Vve  trundled  at  this  boulder  long 
enough  as  *tis,  nimium  did  tC  castra  dCsiderant,  C.  i,  10,  the  camp  has 
felt  your  absence  altogether  too  long,  iam  did  ign5r5  quid  a^Ss,  Fam,  7«  9,  t, 
/  have  not  known  this  long  time  how  yot$  are  getting  on.  This  use  extends  to 
the  subjunctive  and  to  nouns  of  the  verb  also.  But  if  the  action  is  conceived 
as  completed,  the  perfect  is  used :  as,  sCrO  resistimus  €i,  quern  per  annOs 
decern  aluimus,  Alt.  7,  5,  5,  //  is  too  late  to  oppose  a  man  whom  we  have  been 
supporting  ten  long  years. 

1590.  The  present  is  often  used  to  represent  past  action  as 
going  on  now.    This  is  called  the  Present  of  Vivid  Narration  :  as, 

trSnsfigitur  sctltum  PuliSnt  et  verQtum  in  baited  dSligitur.  Svertit 
hie  c9sus  vSginam,  inpeditumque  hostCs  circumsistunt,  5,  44,  7,  Pidio 
has  his  shield  run  through,  and  a  Jaz'elin  sticks  fast  in  his  sword  belt.  This 
mischance  puts  his  scabktrd  out  of  reach,  and  the  enemy  encompass  him  in 
this  hampered  condition.  This  present  often  stands  side  by  side  with  a  pasi 
tense.    It  is  common  in  subordmate  sentences  alsa 
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X5gx.  The  present  is  sometimes  used  in  brief  historical  or  personal 
memoranda,  to  note  incidents  day  by  day  or  year  by  year  as  they  occur. 
This  is  called  the  Annalistic  Present',  as, 

Proca  dcinde  rCgnat.  is  NumitSrem  prScreat.  Numit5ri  rCgnum 
vetustum  Silviae  gentis  iCgat,  L.  i,  3. 9,  after  this  Proca  is  king  ;  this  man 
begets  Numitor ;  to  Numitor  he  bequeaths  the  ancient  throne  cf  the  Silvian 
race.  duplic2tur  civium  numerus.  Caelius  additur  urbi  mSns,  Lm  i, 
30, 1,  number  0/ citizens  doubled;  Mt.  Caelius  added  to  city,  in  M3murrftruin 
fassi  deinde  urbc  manCmus,  H.  .y.  i,  5,  ;}7,  in  the  Mamurras*  city  then 
forspent  roe  sleep.  Particularly  common  with  dates :  as,  A.  Verginius  inde 
et  T.  Vetusius  cdnsulitum  ineunt,  L.  2,  28,  i,  thett  Verginius  and  Vetusius 
enter  on  the  cottsulship,  M.  SilSn5  L.  N5rbfin5  cGnsullbus  QermSnicus 
Aegyptum  proficiscitur,  Ta.  2,  59,  in  the  consulship  of  SUanus  and Norbanus^ 
Gertnanicus  leaves  for  Egypt, 

159a-  Verbs  of  hearing,  seeing,  and  saying  are  often  put  in  the  present, 
even  when  they  refer  to  action  really  past :  as, 

audio  Valerium  Mfirtiilem  dCcessisse,  Plin.  Ep,  r  21,  i^  I  hear  that 
Martial  is  deady  i.  e.  the  epigrammatist,  102  A.  D.  Particularly  of  things  men- 
tioned in  books,  or  in  quoting  what  an  author  says :  as,  Hercyniam  silvam, 
quam  Eratostheni  nOtam  esse  ,vidc6,  6,  24,  2,  the  Hercynian  forest,  which 
I  see  was  known  to  Eratosthenes,  PlatO  '  Cscam  malGrum '  appellat  vo- 
luptatem,  CM,  44,  Plato  calls  pleasure  the  *  bait  of  sin.* 

1593*  '^^^  present  is  sometimes  loosely  used  of  future  action :  as, 
crSs  est  mibt  iQdicium,  T.  £u.  33S,  tomorrow  J  've  a  case  in  court. 
ego  sycophantam  iam  condQcO  dC  forG,  PI.  Tri.^i^for  me,  a  sharper 
from  the  market  place  I'll  straight  engage,  <|uain  mox  inruimus?  T.  Eu. 
788,  how  soon  do  we  pitch  in  f  This  present  is  also  used  in  subordinate  sen- 
tences with  antecjuam  and  priusquam  (191 2, 1915)1  with  dum,  until  (2006), 
and  sometimes  with  si. 

The  Imperfect  Tense. 

1594.  The  imperfect  indicative  represents  action  as 
going  on  in  past  time  :  as, 

scribebam,  /  ttfas  writing,  or  /  torote.  ei  mihi  quSlis  erat,  V.  2,  274, 
7tfoe  *s  me,  how  ghastly  he  appeared,  multdsque  per  ann5s  errSbant  ficti 
fStis,  V.  I,  31,  and  thiyfor  many  a  year  toere  roaming  round,  by  fates  pursued, 

1595.  The  imperfect  often  denotes  past  action  lasting  while 
something  else  occurred :  as, 

an  turn  erSs  c5nsul,  cum  mea  domus  irdCbat?  Pis,  26,  were  you  per- 
haps consfd  at  the  time  my  house  was  burning  down?  neque  v€r3  turn 
igndrSbat  sC  ad  ezqulsita  supplicia  proficisci.  Off.  3,  100,  and  all  the 
time  he  knew  perfectly  well  that  he  was  starting  off  to  suffer  studied  torments. 

1596.  The  imperfect  is  used  to  denote  repeated  or  customary 
past  action  or  condition  :  as, 

commentSbar  dCclSmitSns  cOtidiC,  Br,  310, 1  always  practised  speaking 
my  compositions  every  day,  nocttl  ambulSbat  in  ptlbficO  ThemistoclCs, 
TD,  4,  44,  Themistocles  used  to  promenade  the  streets  nights, 
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1597.  The  imperfect,  when  accompanied  by  some  expression  of 
duration  of  time,  is  used  to  denote  action  which  had  been  going  on  for 
some  time,  and  was  still  going  on. 

This  imperfect,  which  is  translated  by  the  English  pluperfect,  is  analo- 
gous to  the  present  in  1589:  as,  pater  grandis  nSttl  iam  diti  lect5  tenCbS- 
tur,  V.  5,  16,  his  aged  father  had  long  been  bedridden,  hOram  amplius  iam 
permultl  hominCs  m5liCbantur,  v.  4,  95,  something  aver  an  hour  a  go&d 
many  men  ftad  been  prizing  away.  But  if  the  action  is  conceived  as  completed 
at  a  past  time,  the  pluperfect  is  used :  as,  diem  iam  quintum  cib5  caruerat, 
6,  38,  I,  four  whole  days  he  had  gone  without  eating. 

Z598.  In  a  few  examples,  the  imperfect  is  used  to  denote  action  suddenly  recog- 
nized, though  going  on  before :  as,  ehem,  ParmenS,  tQn  hie  eris  ?  T.  Hec,  340, 
why  bless  me^  Parmeno^  were  you  here  all  this  time  ? 

Z590.  In  descriptions  of  place  or  in  general  truths,  where  the  present  might  be 
expected,  the  imperfect  is  sometimes  used,  by  assimilation  to  past  action  in  the  con- 
text :  as,  ipsum  erat  oppidum  Alesia  in  colle  8umm5, 7, 69,  \^  Alesia proper 
was  situated  on  the  top  of  a  hilL    Often  also  in  subordinate  sentences. 

z6oo.  For  the  imperfect  indicative  of  certain  verbs  relating  to  action  not  per- 
formed at  the  present  tune,  see  1497. 

z6oz.  In  letters,  the  imperfect  may  denote  action  at  the  time  of  writing, 
the  writer  transferring  himself  to  the  time  of  the  reader:  as, 

haec  tibi  dictibam  post  fSnum  putre  VacQnae,  H.  ^S*.  i,  to,  49, 1  dic- 
tate this  for  t/iee  behind  Vacuna*s  crumbling  shrine,  nihil  habCbam  ^uod 
scriberem,  Alt.  9,  10,  i,  /  have  nothing  to  write.  Similarly  in  the  delivery 
of  messages :  as,  scrlbae  5r&bant,  H.  S.  2,  6,  36,  the  clerks  request.  The 
present,  however,  is  very  often  used  where  the  imperfect  would  be  applicable. 
Compare  16 16. 

The  Perfect  Tense. 

z6oa.  The  Latin  perfect  indicative  represents  two  English  tenses :  thus, 
the  preterite,  /  wrote,  and  the  perfect,  /  have  written,  are  both  expressed  by 
the  perfect  scrips!.  In  the  first  sense,  this  perfect  is  called  the  Historical 
Perfect ;  in  the  second  sense,  it  is  called  the  Perfect  Definite, ' 

The  Historical  Perfect. 

1603.  The  historical  perfect  simply  expresses  action 
as  having  occurred  at  an  indefinite  past  time,  without 
implying  anything  as  to  the  duration  of  the  action :  as, 

scrips!,  I  wrote.  v€ni,  vidi,  vici,  Caesar  in  Suet.  lul.  37,  came,  saw,  ever- 
came,  apud  HelvCtids  longS  ndbilissimus  fuit  Orgetoriz,  i,  2,  i,  among 
the  Helvetians,  the  man  of  highest  birth  by  all  odds  was  Orgetorix,  DiodOrus 
prope  triennium  domO  caruit,  V.  4,  \i,for  nearly  three  years  Diodorus  liad 
to  keep  away  from  home,  in  GraeciS  mQsict  flOruSrunt,  discCbantque  id 
omnSs,  TD.  i,  4,  in  Greece  musicians  stood  high,  and  everybody  studied  the 
art  (1596). 
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i6o4.  It  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  in  subordinate  sentences  the  historical  per- 
feet  is  sometimes  loosely  used  from  the  writer's  point  of  view,  instead  of  the  more 
exact  pluperfect  demanded  by  the  context :  as,  aliquantum  spatii  ex  e5  loc9, 
ub!  pugnStum  est,  auffigerat,  L.  i,  25,  8,  he  had  run  of  some  distance  from 
t/u  spd  where  the  fighting  had  occurred. 

The  Perfect  Definite. 

1605.  The  perfect  definite  expresses  action  already 
completed  at  the  present  time,  and  whose  effects  are 
regarded  as  continuing :  as, 

scrips!,  I  have  written.  dixSrunt,  Cln.  73,  dixCre,  Quintil.  i,  5,  43,  they 
harve  finished  speaking,  spect2t0r6S,  fSbula  haec  est  Seta,  V\.  Most,  1181, 
ladies  and  gentlemen^  this  play  is  done. 

z6o6.  In  old  Latin,  habeO  with  the  perfect  participle  is  sometimes  equivalent  to 
a  periphrastic  perfect:  as,  ilia  omnia  missa  habeO,  V\.  Ps,  602,  Pve  dropped 
alt  that,  i.e.  misi.  But  in  classical  Latin,  the  participle  and  a  tense  of  habeo  arc 
more  or  less  distinct  in  their  force  :  as,  Caesar  aciem  instrOctam  babuit,  i, 
48,3,  Caesar  kept  his  line  drawn  up^  not  had  drawn  up.    Compare  2297. 

1607.  With  verbs  of  inceptive  meaning  the  perfect  definite  is  equivalent 
to  the  English  present :  as, 

c5nsist5,  take  my  stand,  c6n8titi,  stand,  cOnsuSscO,  get  used,  cSnsuCvI, 
am  used,  n58c5,  learn,  n5vi,  know.  Similarly  memini,  remember,  and  5di, 
hate.  The  pluperfect  of  such  verbs  is  represented  by  the  English  imperfect, 
and  the  future  perfect  by  the  English  future. 

x6o8.  The  perfect  often  denotes  a  present  resulting  state:  as,  vicine,  peril, 
interii,  PI.  Most,  io^t,  my  neighbour,  I  am  dead  and  gone.  Particularly  m  the 
passive  voice:  as,  Gallia  est  omnis  divisa  in  partSs  trCs,  i,  i;  i,  Gaul,  includ- 
ing everything  under  the  name,  is  divided  into  three  parts.    Compare  1615. 

1609.  In  the  perfect  passive,  forms  of  ful,  &c.,  are  sometimes  used  to  represent 
a  state  no  longer  existing :  as,  monumentO  statua  superimposita  fuit,  quam 
dSiectam  nQper  vidimus  ipsi,  L.  3S,  56,  3,  on  the  monument  there  once  stood 
a  statue  which  7  saw  not  long  ago  with  my  own  eyes,  lyingfiat  on  the  ^ound.  Sim- 
ilarly, in  the  pluperfect^  fueram,  &c. :  as,  arma  quae  fixa  in  parietibus  fue- 
rant,  ea  sunt  humi  inventa,  Div,  t,  74,  the  arms  which  had  once  been  fastened 
on  the  walls  were  found  on  the  fioor.  Sometimes,  however,  forms  of  nil,  &c., 
fueram,  &c.,  and  tuerS,  &c.,  are  used  by  Flautus,  Cicero,  especially  in  his  letters, 
Nepos,  Sallust,  and  particularly  Livy,  in  passives  and  deponents,  quite  in  the  sense  of 
sum,  &c. 

z6zo.  The  perfect  sometimes  implies  a  negative  idea  emphatically  by 
understatement:  as, 

fuit  Ilium,  V.  2,  325,  Ilium  has  been,  i.e.  Ilium  is  no  more,  viximus, 
flOruimus,  Fam,  14, 4.  5,  we  have  lived  our  life,  we  have  had  our  day.  filium 
Qnicum  adulCscentulum  habeG.  9h,  quid  dixi  ?  habere  mC  ?  imm5  ha- 
bui,  T.  Hau.  93,  /  have  one  only  son,  a  groiving  boy.  Ah  me,  what  did  I  say, 
I  have  f    Oh  no,  have  had, 
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z6zx.  The  perfect  may  denote  an  action  often  done,  or  never  done :  as, 
iam  saepe  hominCs  patriam  cfirOsque  parentCs  prQdiderunt,  Lucr. 
3,  85,  time  Oftd  again  /urue  men  their  land  betrayed  and  parents  dear,  nftn 
aeris  acervus  et  auri  dCdtlxit  corpore  febris,  H.  E.  \^  2,  47,  no  pile  0} 
brass  and  gold  luith  fevers  from  the  body  drawn,  multi,  cum  obesse  vellent, 
pr9fu6runt  et,  cum  prGdesse,  obfuCrunt,  DN.  3,  70,  many  a  man  has  done 
goody  when  he  meant  to  do  /mrm,  and  when  he  meant  to  do  good^  has  done  harm. 
Common  from  Cicero,  Sallust,  and  Catullus  on,  especially  in  poetry. 

*    z6z2.  The  perfect  is  sometimes  used  as  a  lively  future  perfect  to  express 
completed  future  action  :  as, 

quam  mox  coctumst  prandium  ?  PI.  ^.  342,  how  soon  is  lunch  all  cooked? 
cui  8i  esse  in  urbe  licSbit,  vicimus,  AU.  14,  20,  3,  if  he  shall  be  allowed  to 
stay  in  town,  the  day  is  ours,  peril,  si  mC  aspexerit,  Pi.  Am.  320,  I'm  gone, 
if  he  lays  eyes  on  me. 

z6z3.  It  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  the  perfect  is  regularly  used  in  a 
subordinate  sentence  denoting  time  anterior  to  a  present  of  repeated  action 
(1588).     In  such  sentences  the  present  is  preferred  in  English  :  as, 

rSliqui,  qui  dom!  mSnsCrunt,  sC  atque  ill5s  alunt,  4,  i,  5,  the  others^ 
that  stay  at  home,  always  support  themselves  and  the  above-mentioned  cUso.  si 
qui  aut  prlvitus  aut  populus  eSrum  dCcrCtS  n5n  stetit,  sacrificiis  in- 
terdicunt,  6,  13,  6,  if  any  man  or  any  community  does  not  abide  by  their  decree, 
they  always  debar  them  from  sacrifices.  So  also  with  quom  or  cum,  quo- 
tiSns,  simul  atque,  ubi.    Compare  16 18. 

The  Pluperfect  Tense. 

1614.  The  pluperfect  indicative  expresses  past  ac- 
tion, completed  before  another  past  action  expressed  or 
understood :  as, 

scripseram,  /  had  written.  Pyrrhl  temporibus  iam  Apoll5  versQs 
facere  dCsierat,  Div.  2,  116,  in  Pyrrhus*s  day  Apollo  had  quite  given  up 
making  poetry,    mortuus  erat  Agis  rCx.  filium  reliquerat  LeQtychidem, 

N.  17,  1,4,  Agis  the  king  had  died  ;  he  had  left  a  son  Leotychides. 

Z6Z5.  The  pluperfect  often  expresses  a  past  resulting  state  :  as, 

castra  oportQnis  locis  erant  posita,  7,  69,  7,  the  camp  was  pitched  on 
favourable  ground,  ita  fln5  tempore  ct  longfts  nSvCs  aestus  complCverat, 
et  onerSriSs  tempestis  adflictSbat,  4,  29,  2,  thus  at  one  and  the  same  time 
the  tide  had  filed  the  men-of^var^  aftd  the  gale  of  wind  kept  knocking  the  trans- 
ports about.  This  use  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  perfect  in  1608. 
• 

z6z6.  In  letters,  the  pluperfect  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  action  occur- 
ring previous  to  the  time  of  writing,  the  writer  transferring  himself  to  the 
time  of  the  reader :  as, 

Qnam  adhdc  S  tC  epistolam  accCperam,  Alt.  7,  12,  i,  I  have  only  had 
one  letter  from  you  thus  far.  This  use  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  imperfect 
in  1601,  and  very  often,  where  this  pluperfect  would  be  applicable,  the  perfect 
is  used. 
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16x7.  The  pluperfect  is  sometimes  used  where  the  perfect  would  be  expected. 
Particularly  so  when  it  antidpttes  a  past  tense  to  follow  in  a  new  sentence :  as,  quod 
factum  prim5  populans  coniarfttiGnis  concusserat.  neque  tarn  en 
CatiHnae  furor  minuCbStur,  S.  C  24.  i,  this  terrified  the  conspirators  at  first ; 
and  yet  CatiliH^s  frenxy  was  not  getting  abated.  Verbs  of  saying  are  also  often  put 
in  the  pluperfect  in  subordinate  sentences  referring  to  a  preceding  statement :  as, 
EpidamniCnsis  ille,  quern  dQdum  dixeram,  adoptat  ilium  puerum  sur- 
rupticium,  PI.  Men.  proL  57,  said  man  of  Epidamnus  that  I  named  erewhiU 
adopts  said  kidnapped  boy, 

z6x8.  It  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  the  pluperfect  is  used  in  a  subor(ji- 
nate  sentence  denoting  time  anterior  to  a  past  tense  of  repeated  action.  In 
such  sentences  the  preterite  is  preferred  in  English :  as, 

hostCs  ub!  aliquds  singulSrCs  cdnspexerant,  incitStis  equis  adoriC- 
bantur,  4, 26,  3,  every  time  the  enemy  caught  sight  of  detached farties^  they  would 
always  charge  full  gallop.    Compare  the  analogous  perfect  m  1613. 

The  Future  Tense. 

1619.  The  future  indicative  expresses  future  action, 
either  momentary  or  continuous :  as, 

scrlbam,  l  shall  write^  /shall  be  writing,  or  Iwillwrite^  I  will  be  writing. 
The  future  commonly  expresses  either  prediction,  or  will,  determination, 
promise,  threat :  as,  {a.)  tuis  litterSs  exspectSbS,  Att,  5,  7,  I  shall  be  on  the 
lookout  for  letters  from  you.  {b.)  vivum  tC  n5n  relinquam;  moriCre  virgis, 
^.  4, 85,  /  will  not  leave  you  alive  ;  you  s/iall  die  under  the  rod.  But  the  sharp 
distinction  which  exists  between  shall  and  will  in  the  English  future  and 
future  perfect  is  utterly  unknown  in  Latin :  thus,  in  occidar  equidem,  sed 
victus  n5n  perib5,  Cornif.  4,  65,  /  shall  be  murdered^  to  be  sure,  but  I  will 
not  die  a  vanquished  man,  the  difference  between  the  prediction  contained  in 
/  shall,  and  the  determination  contained  in  /  will,  cannot  be  expressed  in 
Latin. 

z6so.  The  future  is  often  used  in  diffident  assertion,  to  express  an  as- 
sumption, a  belief,  conviction,  or  concession,  of  the  speaker  himself,  without 
implying  its  universal  acceptance :  as, 

dicCs,  TD.  2,  60,  you  will  say.  dicet  aliquis,  TD.  3,  46,  somebody  will 
say  (1556).  dabit  h6c  ZCnSnl  PolemO,  /'/«.  4,  51,  Polemo  will  concede  this 
point  to  Zeno.  exctident  alif  spirantia  mollius  aera,  crCdd  equidem,  V.  6, 
847,  with  greater  grace,  I  well  believe,  shall  others  shape  the  bronze  that  breathes. 
Partictilarly  in  conclusions :  as,  sequCtur  igitur  vel  ad  supplicium  beSta 
yita  virttltem,  TD.  5,  87,  happiness  then  will  walk  with  goodness  even  to  the 
scaffold.  Or  in  general  truths :  as,  caxitSbit  vacuus  c5ram  latrOne  viitor, 
J.  10,  22,  the  pottre  man  whan  he  goth  by  the  weye,  bifore  the  theves  he  may 
synge  and  pleye. 

z62z.  The  future  sometimes  predicts  that  a  thing  not  yet  known  to  be  true  will 
prove  to  be  true :  as,  haec  crit  bonO  genere  nSta,  PI.  Per.  645,  this  maid, you  HI 
find,  is  come  of  honest  stock,  i.  e.  esse  reperiCtur.  Compare  the  impenect  in 
1598. 

1622.  In  Plautus  and  Terence,  the  future  is  sometimes  used  in  protestations  or 
thanks:  as,  ita  mC  dl  amfibunt,  T.  Hau,  749,  so  helf  vte heaven,  dl  tC  am2- 
bunt,  PI.  Men.  27S,  the  gods  shall  bless  thee.  Usiuiliy,  however,  the  subjunctive  : 
see  1543  and  1541. 
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1623.  The  future  is  sometimes  used  in  questions  of  deliberation  or  appeal :  as. 
dCdemus  erg5  Hannibalem  ?  L.  21, 10,  ii^ar^  w^  t/ien  to  surrender  Hannibal? 
hancine  ego  ad  rem  nStam  memorSM?  PI.  J?.  1%%^  am  Ho  say  that  I  was 
born  for  such  a  fate  ?  Oftener  the  present  subjunctive  (1563),  or_sometimes  the  pres- 
ent indicative  (i53i)< 

1624.  The  future  is  sometimes  used,  particularly  in  the  second  person, 
to  express  an  exhortation,  a  direction,  a  request,  a  command,  or  with  nOn 
a  prohibition :  as, 

eras  ferrSmenta  TeSnum  tollStis,  H.  /t.  i,  i,  86,  tomorrow  to  Teanum 
you  will  take  your  tods.  bonS  veniS  mS  audiCs,  DN.  i,  y:^  you  will  listen 
to  me  with  kindindtdgence.  tQ  intereS  n5n  cessSbis,  Fam.  5,  12,  10,  mean- 
time you  will  not  be  inactive,  haec  igitur  tib!  erunt  cflrae,  Fam.  3,  9,  4, 
you  will  attend  to  this  then,  i.'e.  baec  cQrftbis. 

2625.  It  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  the  future  is  used  in  sentences  sub- 
ordinate to  a  future,  an  imperative,  or  a  subjunctive  implying  a  future  :  as, 

profectO  nihil  accipiam  iniQriae,  si  tQ  aderis,  Att  5,  18,  3,  lam  sure 
I  snail  suffer  no  harm,  if  you  are  with  me.  ut  mid  esse  volCs,  ita  cr5,  PL 
Ps.  239,  as  you  will  have  me  be,  so  will  I  be.  at  is  qui  audiet,  cOgitet  plQra, 
quam  videat,  DO.  2,  242,  so  that  the  hearer  may  imagine  more  than  he  sees. 
But  sometimes  a  present  is  used  (1593). 

The  Future  Perfect  Tense. 

1626.  The  future  perfect  indicative  expresses  com- 
pleted future  action :  as, 

scripserO,  /shall  have  written,  or  /  will  have  written.  The  future  perfect 
is  verv  common  in  Latin,  particularly  in  protasis  with  a  relative,  with  cum, 
ubf,  &c.,  with  antequam  or  priusquam,  with  ut  (. . .  ita),  as  (. . .  so),  or 
with  si,  to  express  action  anterior  in  time  to  a  future ;  in  English,  this  future 
perfect  is  usually  represented  by  a  loose  present  or  perfect :  as,  quicquid 
feceris,  adprobftbd,  Fam.  3,  3,  2,  whatever  you  do,  I  shall  think  right. 
Examples  will  be  given  further  on,  in  speaking  of  the  complex  sentence. 

1627.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  future  perfect  in  protasis  and 
apodosis  both  denotes  two  actions  occurring  at  one  and  the  same  time; 
these  actions  are  usually  identical :  as, 

qui  Antdnium  oppresserit,  is  h5c  bellum  taeterrimum  cGnfCcerit, 
Fam.  10,  19,  2,  the  man  that  puts  dozvn  Antony  will  put  an  end  to  this  cruel 
7oar,  i.  e.  putting  down  Antony  will  be  ending  the  war.  respirSrC,  si  t6 
viderS,  Att.  2,  24,  5,  /shall  take  breath  again,  if  /  set  eyes  on  you. 

1628.  The  future  perfect  sometimes  denotes  a  future  resulting  state  :  as, 

molestus  certC  ci  fuerS,  T.  Andr.  641,  at  all  events  I  shall  have  proved  a 
bane  to  him.  meum  r£i  pdblicae  atque  imperStSri  officium  praestiterS, 
4,  25,  3,  /  will  have  my  duty  all  done  to  country  and  commander  too. 

1629.  The  future  perfect  is  sometimes  used  to  express  rapidity  of  future 
action,  often  with  the  implication  of  assurance,  promise,  or  threat :  as, 

abierO,  PI.  Most.  590,  /V/  instantly  begone,  iam  hflc  rev§ner5,  Pl.  MG. 
863,  B.  1066,  77/  be  back  here  again  forthwith,  primus  impetus  castra 
cSperit,  L.  25,  38,  17,  the  first  rush  will  see  the  camp  carried. 
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1630.  The  future  perfect  often  denotes  action  postponed  to  a  more  con- 
venient season,  or  thrown  upon  another  person. 

Often  thus  with  post,  aliis,  and  particularly  mox :  as,  v5bl8  post  nSr- 
rftverS,  V\,  Ps,  721, 1*11  tell  you  by  and  by,  i.  e.  I  won't  tell  you  now.  ad 
fratrem  mox  ier5,  PI.  Cap,  194,  /  V/  to  my  brother^ s  by  and  by,  i.  e.  not  yet. 
fuerit  ista  CittS  dCliberitiS,  L.  i,  23,  8,  that  is  a  question  for  him  to  settle, 
i.  e.  not  me.  Especially  vider5 :  as,  quae  fuerit  causa,  mox  vider5,  Fin. 
If  35t  what  the  reason  was,  IwonU  consider  now.  rCcte  secusne  aliSs  vide- 
rimus,  Ac,  2,  135,  whether  right  or  not,  we  will  consider  some  other  time,  i.  e. 
never.    v58  videritis,  L.  i,  58,  10,  thai  is  a  question  for  you,  i.  e.  not  me. 

Z63X.  The  future  perfect  sometimes  denotes  action  which  will  have  oc- 
curred while  something  else  takes  place :  as, 

n5n  erO  v5bi8  morae :  tfbicen  vGs  intereS  bic  deiectiverit,  PI.  Ps, 
573%  ^  will  not  keep  you  long  ;  meantime  the  piper  will  have  entertained  you 
here,  tti  invitS  mulierCs,  ego  acciver5  puerSs,  Att,  5,  i,  3,  do  you,  sir,  in- 
vite the  Icuiies,  and  I  will  meantime  have  fetched  the  children. 

163a.  The  future  perfect  is  often  not  perceptibly  different  from  the  future, 
especially  in  the  first  person  singular  in  old  Latin :  as, 

ego  mih!  prGviderG,  PI.  Most.  526,  /V/  looh  out  for  myself.  er5s  in 
ob8idi5ne  linquet,  inimicflm  anim5s  auxerit,  PI.  As,  280,  he  *ll  leave  his 
owners  in  a  state  of  siege,  he  Ul  swell  the  courage  of  the  enemy.  Similarly  Cicero, 
in  the  protases  al  potuerS,  si  voluerG,  si  licuerit,  si  placuerit. 


The  Future  Active  Participle  with  sum. 

1633.  The  future  active  participle  combined  with  the  tenses  of 
Bum  expresses  action  inipending,  resolved  on,  or  destined,  at  the  time 
indicated  by  the  tense  of  the  verb :  as, 

cum  bOc  equite  pQgnStQri  estis,  L.  21, 40,  10,  with  this  hind  of  cavalry 
are  you  going  to  fight,  bellum  scripttinis  sum,  quod  populus  RSmSnus 
cum  lug^rthft  s^essit.  Sail.  /  5,  i,  I  purpose  to  write  the  history  of  the  loar 
t/iat  the  people  of  Rome  carried  on  with  yugurt/ta.  fiet  illud,  quod  futQrum 
est,  Div.  2,  21,  whatever  is  destined  to  oe,  will  be.  Delpb5s  petiit,  ub!  co- 
lumnfts,  quibus  impositt&rl  statuis  rCgis  Persei  tuerant,  sufs  statuis 
dCstinftvit,  L.  45,  27,  6,  he  went  to  Delphi,  where  he  appropriated  for  his  oivn 
statues  the  pillars  on  which  they  had  intended  to  put  statues  of  king  Perses. 


THE  TENSES  OF  THE   SUBJUNCTIVE. 

1634.  In  simple  sentences,  the  tenses  of  the  subiunctive  correspond  in 
general  to  the  same  tenses  of  the  indicative.  But  the  present  has  a  future 
meaning ;  the  imperfect  sometimes  expresses  past,  sometimes  present  action; 
and  the  perfect  sometimes  expresses  past  action,  and  sometimes  future  action. 

X635.  The  present  subjunctive  is  sometimes  used  In  reference  to  past  action,  like 
the  indicative  present  of  vivid  narration  (1590) :  as,  migrantis  cemfis,  V.  4,  40T, 
you  can  descry  them  swarming  out  (1556).  comprehend!  iOssit;  quis  n5n 
pertimSscat  ?  V.  5,  14,  he  ordered  them  to  be  arrested-,  who  would  not  be  thor- 
oughly scared  ?  ( 1 565  ). 
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.    THE  COMPOUND   SENTENCE,  OR  COORDINATION. 

1636.  Two  or  more  independent  simple  sentences 
may  be  coordinated  to  form  a  compound  sentence  in 
one  of  two  ways :  either  without  a  connective,  or  with 
a  connective. 

What  applies  to  the  coordination  of  sentences,  also  applies  to  the 
coordination  of  the  parts  of  sentences  in  abridged  sentences  (1057). 

(A.)    Without  a  Connective. 

1637.  When  simple  sentences  or  parts  of  sentences  are  co- 
ordinated without  any  connective,  this  mode  of  arrangement  is 
called  Asytidetic  Coordination  or  Asyndeton, 

Asyndeton,  whether  in  unabridged  or  in  abridged  sentences,  is  more  usual 
with  three  or  more  members  than  with  two.  It  occurs  particularly  often  in 
Plautus,  Terence,  Ennius,  and  Cato,  also  in  Cicero,  especially  in  his  early 
works  and  letters. 

1638.  The  sentences  in  which  as^^ndeton  occurs  are  commonlv  such  as 
might  be  connected  by  words  meaning  and  or  but ;  less  often  oy  words 
meaning  as,  for,  &c.    Asyndeton  is  especially  common  : 

1639.  (ja,)  In  animated  narration  of  events  happening  at  the  same 
moment,  in  description,  and  in  climaxes.  Also  in  mention  of  col- 
leagues in  office,  and  in  many  set  phrases  and  formulas :  as, 

vtoi,  vidi,  vici,  Caesar  in  Suet.  lui,  37,  came^  saw,  overcame,  nostri  ce- 
leriter  ad  arma  concumint,  vallum  cGnscendunt,  5t  59i  3,  our  vteft  rush 
speedily  to  arms,  clamber  up  the  palisade,  huic  s.  c.  intercessit  C  Caelius, 
C.  PSnsa,  tribQni  pi.,  Fam,  8,  8,  7,  this  decree  of  the  senate  was  objected  to  by 
Caelius  and  Pansa^  tribunes  of  the  commons,  hi  fcrre  agere  plCbem,  L.  3, 
yji  7»  ^^^f  "^o^f  these  people  worrying  and  harrying  the  commons  (1535). 

1640.  (b,)  In  contrasts  or  antitheses :  as, 

opiniSnis  commenU  dClet  diCs,  nSttirae  iadicin  cOnfirmat,  DN,  2, 
5,  the  fictions  of  speculation  are  swept  away  by  time,  butthe  judgements  of  nature 
are  confirmed.  Particularly  when  either  member  is  positive,  the  other  nega- 
tive :  vincere  scis,  Hannibal,  ^ct5ri9  Qti  nescis,  L.  22,  <i,  ^  you  know 
haw  to  conquer,  Hannibal,  but  not  hoiu  to  use  victory,  says  Maharbal  after 
Cannae,  216  B.C. 

1641  •  Asyndeton  is  very  common  with  two  or  more  imperatives :  as,  Cgredere 
ex  urbe,  Catilina,  libera  rem  pQblicam  metfl,  in  exsiltum  proficiscere, 
C,  I,  20,  go  forth  from  Rome,  Catiline,  relieve  the  commonwealth  from  ttsfear,  depart 
into  exile.  Particularly  when  the  first  is  age,  come  on,  mark  me,  or  \,go  (1572). 
Rut  from  Horace  on,  I  nunc,  go  to  now,  is  followed  by  et  with  a  second  unperative 
in  derisive  orders. 
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x<54a.  Asyndeton  is  also  common  with  parentheses.  These  often  take  the  place 
of  a  modern  foot-note :  as,  ISrStus  capit«  vClftt5  filO  (linae  vCiSmen  est) 
•audi,  luppiter,'  inquit,  L.  i,  3a,  6,  the  envoy  wUh  his  head  covered  with  a 
^filum  *  {thai  is  to  say  a  wrap  of  wool)  says  *  bow  down  thine  ear^  Jupiter,^  Paren- 
uieses  however  are  often  introauced,  from  Terence  on  by  nam,  ana  from  Sallust  and 
Cicero  on,  by  et,  neque,  autem,  enim,  &c. 

(B.)    With  a  Connective. 

(I.)    CONJUNCTIONS  AS  CONNECTIVES. 

1643.  Simple  sentences  or  parts  of  sentences  may  be  con* 
nected  by  copulative,  disjunctive,  or  adversative  conjunctions. 

(fl.)    Copulative  Conjunctions. 

1644.  Copulative  conjunctions  denote  union,  and  connect 
both  the  sentences  and  their  meaning.  They  are  et,  -que, 
atque  or  ac,  and^  and  neque  or  nee,  neither. 

1645.  (i.)  et,  and^  is  the  commonest  copulative,  and  connects  ei- 
ther likes  or  unlikes ;  with  two  members  only,  it  is  either  used  between 
them,  or  is  prefixed  for  emphasis  to  both  :  as, 

Dumnoriz  apud  SCquan6s  plQrimum  poterat  et  HelvCtiis  erat  ami- 
cus, l>  9)  3f  Dumnorix  was  very  influential  among  the  Sequani  and  a  frieftd 
to  the  Helvetians,  DSmocritus  alba  discernere  et  Itra  n5n  poterat,  TD, 
5,  114,  Demoerilus  could  not  tell  white  and  black  apart,  et  discipulus  et 
magister  perhib€bantur  inprobi,  PL  B.  435,  both  pupil  and  master  were 
rcUed  as  knaves, 

1646.  With  three  or  more  members,  et  is  either  used  between  the  mem- 
bers or,  frequently,  prefixed  for  emphasis  to  all.  Often,  however,  it  is 
omitted  throughout  (1637),  or  a  third  member  is  appended  by  -que  (1651): 
as, 

persuSdent  Rauricis  et  Tulingis  et  Latovicis  uti  Qni  cum  bis  profi- 
dscantur,  i,  S,  4,  they  induce  the  Rauricans,  Tulingans,  and  Latovicans  to 
join  them  in  their  march,  is  et  in  custOdiam  civCs  R5min5s  dedit  et 
supplicati5nem  mihl  dCcrCvit  et  indicCs  mftximis  praemiis  adfCcit,  C 
4,  10,  this  person  voted  in  the  first  place  to  put  Roman  citizens  in  ward^  then 
to  decree  a  thanksgiving  in  my  honour,  and  lastly  to  revHxrd  the  informers  with 
liberal  gifts, 

Z647.  Two  members  belonging  closely  together  as  a  pair,  and  connected 
by  et,  atque,  or  -que,  are  sometimes  put  asyndctically  with  another  member 
or  members :  as, 

Aedul  fenint  sC  dCiectds  principSta ;  queruntur  fdrtClnae  commU- 
tStiOnem  et  Caesaris  indulgentiam  in  se  requinint,  7,  63,  8,  the  Aednans 
set  forth  that  they  were  cast  down  from  the  chief  place  ;  they  complain  of  the 
cJiange  of  fortune,  and  say  they  miss  Caesar's  former  kindness  to  them,  nfln- 
tiatum  est  equitSs  Ariovisti  propius  tumulum  accCdere  et  ad  nostrGs 
adequitXre ;  lapidSs  in  no8tr5s  conicere,  i,  46,  i,  //  vfos  reported  that  Arto- 
vistus's  cavalry  were  moving  nearer  the  hillock  and  galloping  up  to  the  Romans; 
that  they  were  throwing  stones  at  our  men, 
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1648.  et  has  sometimes  the  meaning  of  also  or  of  andalsoy  particularly  when  there 
is  a  change  of  speakers,  or  before  a  pronoun :  as,  et  hOc  8ci5,  Plin.  Bp,  i,  12. 11,  / 
know  that  loo.  Sometimes  also  after  vCrum,  nam,  and  simul,  especially  when  a 
pronoun  follows.    Not  in  Caesar. 

1649.  (2.)  -que,  and,  combines  members  which  belong  together 
and  make  a  whole,  though  they  may  be  different  or  opposed  to  each 
other ;  the  second  member  is  often  a  mere  appendage  :  as, 

rogat  Oratque  t5,  RA,  144,  he  begs  and  entreats  you,  or  he  eanustly  entreats 
you,  liberti  servollque  ndbilium,  RA,  141,  the  Jfreedmen  and  doves  of 
■  the  great,  or  retainers,  bond  and  free.  omnSs  ea,  quae  bona  videntur, 
sequuntur  fugiuntque  contrSria,  TD,  4, 12,  everybody  runs  after  what  seems 
good  and  avoids  the  opposite,  -que  is  usually  put  after  the  first  word  of  the 
new  member.    It  is  particularly  common  in  old  or  legal  style. 

1650.  The  combination  -que  . . .  -que,  both  . . .  and^  b  very  common  in  poetry: 
as,  noctesque  diCsque,  E.  in  CM.  i,  both  night  and  day.  In  prose,  it  is  used 
by  Sallust  when  the  nrst  word  is  a  pronoun:  as,  mCque  rCgnum^ue  meum, 
/.  10,  2,  both  myself  and  my  throne ;  and  by  Livy  to  connect  two  relative  sentences : 
as,  omnCs  quique  ROmae  ^uique  in  ezercitQ  erant,  22,  26,  5,  everybody, 
both  people  in  Rome  and  people  in  the  army. 

Z651.  After  two  members  without  a  connective,  a  third  member  is  some- 
times appended  by  -que :  as, 

satis  habSbat  hostem  rapinis,  pibulftti5nibu8,  popul2ti5nibtt8que 
prohibCre,  f,  15,  4,  ^  was  satisfied  with  keeping  the  enemy  from  plundering^ 
foraging,  and  ravaging. 

1652.  (3.)  atque,  or  before  any  consonant  except  h  often  ao,  and^ 
and  besides,  adds  something  belonging  essentially  to  what  goes  before, 
but  more  important  as  a  supplement  or  extension  ;  as, 

sS  ex  nSvi  pr5iScit  atque  in  hostCs  aquilam  ferre  coepit,  4,  25,  4,  he 
sprang  overboard  and  furthermore  proceeded  to  bear  the  eagle  upon  the  enemy. 
magna  dis  immortSlibus  habenda  est  atque  huic  lovl  StatOri  grStia, 
C.\,\\,we  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  gods  immortal  in  general,  and  to 
yon  Jove  the  Stayer  in  particular,  atque  .  .  .  atque  occurs  for  et  .  .  .  et 
once  in  Vergil,  and  once  in  Silius  Italicus. 

1653.  atque  is  used  in  comparisons,  after  words  of  likeness  and  unlike- 
ness:  as, 

pari  spatiO  trSnsmissus,  atque  ex  Gallii  est  in  Britanniam,  5,  13,  2, 
the  journey  across  is  just  as  long  as  it  is  from  Gaul  to  Britain,  idemque  ifls- 
sCrunt  simulacrum  lovis  facere  mains  et  contra,  atque  antea  fuerat, 
ad  orientem  convertere,  C.  3,  20,  and  they  furthermore  gave  orders  to  make 
a  statue  of  Jupiter ,  a  bigger  one,  and  to  turn  it  round  to  the  east,  the  opposite  of 
the  way  it  originally  faced.  Sometimes  et  is  thus  used  after  alius,  aliter. 
aequC,  pariter,  &c. :  see  the  dictionary. 

1654.  With  adjectives  and  adverbs  in  the  comparative  degree,  atque  sometimes 
takes  the  place  of  quam  than,  when  the  first  member  of  comparison  is  negative 
(1895) :  as,  amicior  mihi  nOUus  vivit  atque  is  est,  PI.  Afer.  897, 1  have  no 
greater  friend  alive  than  that  man  is.  So  in  Plautus,  Terence,  Catullus,  Vergil, 
rarely  in  Cicero.    Horace  uses  atque  thus,  even  when  the  first  member  is  positive. 
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1655.  A  sentence  is  often  introduced  by  et,  -que,  or  atque,  where  but 
would  be  used  in  English,  particularly  so  when  a  positive  sentence  follows 
a  negative  one  :  as, 

SOcrates  nee  patrSnum  quaesivit  nee  iQdicibus  supplex  fuit  adhi^ 
buitque  Uberam  contumficiam,  TD.  i,  71,  Socrates  did  not  try  to  And  an 
advocate  nor  bow  the  knee  to  his  judges^  but  he  was  plain-spoken  and  defiant. 
nostrSrum  militum  impetum  bostCs  ferre  n5n  potuCrunt  ac  terga  ver- 
tSrunt,  4,  35)  2,  the  enemy  could  not  stand  the  dash  of  our  people^  but  turned 
their  backs,  hominis  nC  Oraeci  quidem  ac  Mysi  potius,  QFr.  i,  i,  19, 
a  creature  who  is  not  even  a  Greeks  but  more  of  a  Mysian. 

1656.  Two  sentences,  one  of  which  would  ordinarily  be  introduced  by  a  subordinat- 
ing temporal  conjunction,  are  sometimes,  mostly  in  poetry,  coordinated  by  et  or  -que: 
as,  dixit  et  in  silvam  pennis  ablSta  refQgit,  V.  3,  258,  she  spake,  and  on  her 
pinions  sweeping,  vanished  to  the  wood,  i.  e.  simul  atque  dixit,  refQgit. 

1657.  (4.)  neque  or  nee,  neither,  nor,  and , . .  not,  but . .  .  not,  is 
used  as  a  negative  copulative,  sometimes  as  a  negative  adversative : 

as, 

opiniGnibus  volgi  rapimur  in  errSrem  nee  vira  ceraimus,  Leg,  2,  47, 
we  are  swept  into  error  by  the  delusions  of  the  world  and  cannot  make  out  the 
truth.  n5n  enim  temere  nee  f5rtu!t0  creSti  sumus,  TD.  f,  JiS,  for  we 
were  not  created  at  adventure  nor  by  accident.  subsidiS  suis  iCrunt  col- 
lemque  cCpSrunt,  neque  nostrSrum  militum  impetum  sustinCre  potu- 
Crunt, 7,  62,  8,  they  went  to  aid  their  people  and  carried  the  hill,  but  they  could 
not  stand  the  fiery  onset  of  our  soldiers,  neque  or  nee  is  often  repeated:  as, 
nee  meliSrCs  nee  beStiOrCs  esse  possumus,  RP.  i,  32,  we  can  neither  be 
better  nor  wiser. 

Z658.  nee  is  rarely  used  in  the  sense  of  nS  . .  .  quidem,  not  even^  not . ,  .  ei» 
ther:  as,  nec  nunc,  H.  5.  2,  3,  262,  not  even  now,  a  free  quotation  of  n€  nunc 

auidem,  T.  Eu.  46.    nec  .  .  .  quidem,  and  not  even,  is  used  once  or  twice  for 
le  common  ac  nC  .  . .  quidem  or  et  n€  .  .  .  quidem. 

Z650.  Instead  of  neque  or  nec,  and  not^  the  copulatives  et,  atque,  rarely 
-que,  followed  by  a  negative,  n5n,  n8m5,  nihil,  &c.,  are  sometimes  used  in  Cicero 
and  Livy,  less  often  in  old  Latin,  and  rarely  in  Caesar  and  Sallust:  as,  quid  tQ 
fCcissCs,  si  t6  Tarentum  et  n5n  Samarobrivam  misissem  ?  Fam,  7,  12, 
f,  what  would  you  have  done^  if  I  had  sent  yon  to  Tarentum,  and  not  to  Samaro- 
briva  '  Particularly  thus  et  nOn,  or  oftener  ac  n5n,  in  corrections.  But  ordinarily 
neque  or  nec  is  preferred  to  et  n5n,  and  nec  quisquam,  &c.,  to  et  n6mS, 
&c.  (1445)' 

1660.  When  neque  is  followed  by  another  negative,  the  assertion  is 
positive  (1452) :  as, 

nec  hOc  illc  n5n  vidit.  Fin.  4,  60.  and  the  man  did  not  fail  to  see  this. 
This  positive  use  begins  with  Varro.  In  old  Latin  two  negatives,  and  partic- 
ularly neaue  . .  .  baud,  are  often  used,  as  in  old  English,  to  strengthen  the 
negation  (i453)- 

i66x.  After  a  general  negative,  a  word  may  be  emphasized  by  nC  ... 
quidem  or  n5n  mode,  or  the  parts  of  a  compound  sentence  may  be  distrib- 
uted by  neque  . . .  neque,  without  destroying  the  negation :  as, 
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nihil  in  locis  commUnibus,  nS  in  fSnis  quidem,  nihil  istum  neqae 
privftti  neque  pQbUci  t5tft  in  Sicilii  reliquisse,  V.  4.  2,  that  the  defendant 
has  left  nothing  untouched  in  public  places^  no,  not  even  in  the  temples^  nothing 
either  in  the  way  of  private  or  of  public  property,  in  all  Sicily.  Similarly  when 
€  coordinate  member  is  appended  with  neque:  as,  nequeS  satis  miriri 
neque  conicere,  T.  £u,  547, 1  can*t  quite  puzzle  out  or  guess. 


Combination  of  Different  Copulatives. 
2662.  Different  copulatives  are  sometimes  combined,  as  follows. 

Z663.  (i.)  The  affirmative  copulatives  et  and  -que  are  sometimes  com- 
bined, particularly  in  abridged  sentences  :  as, 

et  Bpamin5ndft8  praeclSrS  cecinisse  dicitur,  Themistocl6sque  est 
habitus  indoctior,  TD.  i,  4,  Epaminofidas  in  the  first  place  is  said  to  have 
played  beautifully^  and  Themistocles  was  not  considered  exactly  an  educated 
man.  This  combination  occurs  in  Ennius,  is  used  by  Cicero  rarely,  and  by 
Horace  in  the  satires. 

1664.  The  sequence  -que  .  . .  et  is  rare  in  old  Latin,  and  not  used  by  Caesar, 
Vergil,  or  Horace,  -que  . . .  atque  is  first  used  by  Lucretius,  then  by  Vei^l,  Ovid, 
Livy,  and  Tacitus,    atque  .  .  .  et,  or  atque  .  .  .  -que,  does  not  occur. 

1665.  (2.)  Af&rmative  and  negative  copulatives  are  sometimes  combined. 
Thus  neque  or  nee  combined  with  et,  in  the  sequences  neque  . . .  et  and 
et . . .  neque,  which  is  rare  in  old  Latin,  is  common  in  Cicero :  as, 

nee  miror  et  gaudeO,  Fam,  10,  i,  4,  in  the  first  place  T  am  not  surprised^ 
and  in  the  second  place  I  feel  glad  ;  neaue  .  . .  et  n5n,  however,  is  rare,  pa- 
tCbat  via  et  eerta  neque  longa,  Ph.  if,  4,  there  lay  a  road  open  at  once 
plain  and  not  long,  neque  . . .  -que  begins  with  Cicero,  but  is  rare  (1655), 
neque  . . .  ae  begins  with  Tacitus. 

z666.  Of  all  the  I^tin  writers,  Tacitus  aims  most  at  varietv  by  combination  of 
asyndeton  and  by  the  use  of  different  copulatives :  as,  rCgem  RhamsSn  LibyS 
Aethiopift  MCdisque  et  Persis  et  BactriftnO  ae  SevthS  potitum,  2,  60, 
that  king  Rhamses  got  control  of  Libya  and  Aethiopia  and  the  Meaes  and  Persians, 
and  the  Bactrian  and  Scythian* 

(Jf.)    Disjunctive  Conjunctions. 

1667.  Disjunctive  conjunctions  connect  the  sentences,  but 
disconnect  the  meaning.  They  are  aut,  vel,  sive  or  seu, 
-ve,  and  an,  or.  Of  these  conjunctions,  aut,  vel,  and  sive, 
are  often  placed  before  two  or  more  members  of  a  sentence  in 
the  sense  of  either  ...or.  And  in  poetry,  -ve  .  .  .  -ve  sometimes 
occurs. 

1 668.  (i.)  atit;  or,  sometimes  or  even,  or  at  least,  is  used  between 
two  members  which  are  to  be  represented  as  essentially  difFercnt  in 
meaning,  and  of  which  one  excludes  the  other:  as, 
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hie  vincendum  aut  moriendum,  mflitCs,  est,  L.  21,  43,  5,  here  you 
must  conquer^  my  men^  or  die,  hdrae  mSmentS  cita  mors  venit  aut 
Victoria  liieta,  H.  ^.  i,  i,  7,  wiihin  an  flour's  brief  turn  comes  speedy  death  or 
victory  glad,  aut  vivam  aut  moriar,  T.  Ph,  483,  /  shall  either  live  or  die. 
sideribus  dubiis  aut  ill5  tempore  quO  si  frigida  circumagunt  pirri 
serrica  BoOtae,  J.  5,  22,  when  stars  blink  faints  or  even  at  the  time  when 
round  rolls  slow  Bootes*  frigid  wain.  quS  rC  vi  aut  clam  agendum  est, 
Att.  10,  12,  5  [10,  12  b,  2],  j<7  we  must  use  force  ^  or  at  any  rate  secrecy.  Some- 
times aut  connects  kindred  ideas :  as,  equi  icti  aut  vuInerSti  cOnstemS- 
bantur,  L.  21,  33,  6,  the  horses  kept  getting  frantic  from  being  hit  or  wounded* 

1669.  *^^^  1°  ^^  sense  of  olherwise^  or  else,  sometimes  intro- 
duces a  statement  of  what  necessarily  follows,  if  something  else  is  not 
done:  as, 

audendiim  est  aliquid  Qniversis,  aut  omnia  singulis  patienda,  L. 
6. 18,  7,  you  must  make  some  bold  dash  collectively ^  or  else  you  must  suffer  every 
thing  individually,    vel  is  also  occasionally  used  in  this  sense. 

1670.  (2.)  vel,  or,  introduces  an  alternative  as  a  matter  of  choice 
or  preference,  and  often  relates  merely  to  the  selection  of  an  expres- 
sion: as, 

iius  modi  conilinctiOnem  t6ct0rum  oppidum  vel  urbem  appellSv6- 
runt,  HP.  I,  41,  such  a  collection  of  dzoellinghouses  they  called,  well,  a  town  or 
a  city,  whichever  you  please,  vel  imperStOre  vel  milite  m6  Qtimini,  S.  C. 
20,  1 6,  use  me  as  your  generalissimo  or  as  a  prtZHite,  whichever  you  will.  Catill* 
nam  ex  urbe  vel  CiCcimus  vel  Cmisimus  vel  ipsum  6gredientem  verbis 
prOsecQti  sumus,  C.  2,1,  we  have  —  what  shall  I  say  ?  —  driven  Catiline  out 
of  town,  or  allowed  him  to  go  out,  or,  when  he  was  going  out  of  his  own  accord, 
wished  him  a  pleasant  journey,  vel  is  often  followed  by  etiam,  potius,  or 
dicam.  From  Tacitus  on,  vel  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  aut :  as, 
vincendum  vel  cadendum  esse,  Ta.  14,  35,  they  must  do  or  die  (1668). 

Z67X.  vel  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  if  you  will,  even,  ox  perhaps, 
especially  before  superlatives,  or  in  the  sense  oifor  instance :  as, 

huius  domus  est  vel  optima  MessSnae,  nOtissima  quidem  certi, 
^  4»  3»  Ihis  gentleman's  house  is  perhaps  the  finest  in  all  Messana^  at  any  rate 
the  best  known,  amant  tSd  omn€8  mulieris,  neaue  inifirift :  vel  illae,  quae 
here  palli5  mC  reprehend€runt,  PI.  MG,  58,  the  girls  all  idolite  you,  well 
they  may  ;  for  instance  those  that  buttonholed  me  yesterday. 

1672.  (3.)  sive  or  sen,  or^  used  as  a  disjunctive  conjunction,  de» 
notes  a  distinction  which  is  not  essential,  or  the  speaker's  uncertainty 
as  to  some  matter  of  detail;  when  used  once  only,  it  is  chiefly  in 
corrections,  often  with  potins,  rather,  added ;  as, 

is  Ascanius  urbem  mStri  seu  novercae  reliquit,  L.  1,3,3,  said  Asca- 
nius  left  the  city  to  his  mother,  or  his  stepmother,  if  you  prefer,  dixit  Pom- 
pCii^,  sive  voluit,  QFr.  2,  3,  2,  Pompey  made  a  speech,  or  rather  attempted  to 
make  one. 

1673.  sive  is  often  repeated  in  the  sense  of  either^  or  no  matter 
whether  ,,.or:  as, 
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ita  8ive  cSsa  sive  cOnsiliO  deCrum,  quae  para  calamitStem  popul5 
R0man5  intulerat,  ea  princeps  poenSs  pereolvit,  i,  12,  6,  thusy  no  tnatter 
whether  from  chance  or  through  special  providence^  the  part  whuh  had  done 
damage  to  Rome  was  the  first  to  pay  penalty  in  full, 

Z674.  (4.)  -ve  rarely  connects  main  sentences,  usually  only  the  less  impor- 
tant parts  of  the  sentence,  or,  oftener  still,  subordinate  sentences :  as, 

car  timeam  dubitemve  locum  dCfendere  ?  ].  i,  103,  why  should  I  fear 
or  hesitate  to  stand  my  ground  i  Appius  ad  m€  bis  terve  litterSs  miserat, 
Att.  6, 1, 2,  Appius  had  written  me  two  or  three  times.  With  ni  it  forms  nCve 
or  neu,  which  is  used  as  a  continuation  of  nC  or  ut :  see  1581 ;  1586;  1947. 

1675.  (5.)  The  interrogative  particle  an  sometimes  becomes  a  disjunctive  conjunc- 
tion, or,  or  possibly^  or  perhaps:  as,  SimOnid€s  an  quis  alius,  Fin,  2,  104, 
Simonides  or  possibly  somebody  else.  Common  in  Cicero,  though  not  so  in  his 
speeches,  and  m  Livy,  commonest  in  Tacitus. 

(r.)    Adversative  Conjunctions. 

1676.  Adversative  conjunctions  connect  the  sentences,  but 
contrast  the  meaning.  They  are  autem,  on  the  other  hand^ 
sed,  v5rum,  cSterum,  but^  v6r5,  but^  indeed^  at,  btit^  tamen, 
nihilo  minus,  nevertheless. 

Of  these  conjunctions,  autem  and  virO  are  put  after  one  word,  or  some- 
times after  two  closely  connected  words  ;  tamen  is  put  either  at  the  begin- 
ning, or  after  an  emphatic  word. 

1677.  ('•)  autem,  again,  on  the  other  hand^  however y  simply 
continues  the  discourse  by  a  statement  appended  to  the  preceding, 
without  setting  it  aside :  as, 

h5rum  principibus  pecQniSs,  civitSti  autem  imperium  tOtlus  prO- 
vinciae  poUicCtur,  7,  64,  8,  to  the  chieftains  of  this  nation  on  the  one  hand  he 
promises  moneys^  and  to  t/u  community  on  the  other  hand  the  hegemony  of  the 
whole  province.  The  opposition  in  a  sentence  introduced  by  autem,  again, 
is  often  so  weak  that  a  copulative,  and,  might  be  used :  as,  ille  qui  Dlo- 
genem  aduliscCns,  post  autem  Panaetium  audierat.  Fin,  2,  24,  the  man 
who  in  his  early  youth  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  Diogenes,  attd  afterwards  of 
Panaetius,  autem  is  oftenest  used  in  philosophical  or  didactic  discourse, 
less  frequently  in  history,  oratory,  or  poetry. 

1678.  autem  is  often  used  in  questions :  as,  metu5  crCdere  : :  crCdere 
autem  ?  PI.  Ps,  304,  /  am  afraid  to  trust :  •  trttst,  do  you  say  ? 

1679.  (2.)  aed  or  aet,  and  verum,  but,  are  used  either  in  restric- 
tion, or,  after  a  negative,  in  direct  opposition :  as, 

vCra  dic5,  sed  nCquiquam,  quoniam  nSn  vis  crCdere,  PI.  Am,  835,  2 
tell  the  truth,  but  all  in  vain,  since  you  are  bent  not  to  believe.  n6n  ego  erus 
tibi,  sed  servos  sum,  PI.  Cap.  241, 1  am  not  your  master,  btttyour  slai*e. 

1680.  nSn  mode,  or  ndn  aSIum,  not  only,  not  alone,  is  followed 
by  Bed  etiam  or  verum  etlam,  but  also,  by  aed  .  .  .  quoque,  but ,  . . 
as  well,  or  sometimes  by  sed  or  vfirum  alone  :  as, 
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qui  nOn  sOlum  interfuit  his  rSbus,  sed  etlam  praefuit,  Fatn.  i,  8,  i, 
who  has  not  had  a  hand  ottly  in  these  matters^  but  complete  charge,  qui  omni- 
bus neg5tils  nOn  interfuit  s51uni,  sed  praefuit,  Fam,  i,  6,  i.  n5n  tantum 
is  sometimes  used  by  Livy,  and  once  or  twice  by  Cicero,  but  not  by  Caesar 
or  Sallust,  for  n5n  modo.    Livy  and  Tacitus  sometimes  omit  sed  or  vCrum. 

z68x.  n5n  modo  has  sometimes  the  meaning  of  nCn  dicam  :  as,  n5n  modo 
ad  certam  mortem,  sed  in  mSgnum  ^tae  discrimen,  Sest.  45,  /  won't  say 
to  certain  death^  but  to  great  risk  of  life, 

z68a.  nOn  modo  or  n5n  sGlum,  when  attended  by  another  negative, 
may  also  be  followed  by  sed  n6  . .  .  quidem,  but  not  even,  or  sed  vix,  but 
hardly:  as, 

n5n  modo  tib!  n5n  irftscor,  sed  nC  reprehendO  quidem  factum  tuum, 
Sull.  50,  so  far  from  being  angry  with  you  I  do  not  even  criticise  your  action. 
When  both  members  have  the  same  predicate,  usually  placed  last,  the  nega- 
tion in  nC  .  .  .  quidem  or  vix  usually  applies  to  the  first  member  also :  as, 
tSlis  vir  nSn  modo  facere,  sed  nC  cOgitSre  quidem  quicquam  audCbit, 
quod  nOn  audeat  praedicSre,  Off.  3,  77,  a  man  of  this  kind  will  not  only  not 
venture  to  do^  but  not  even  to  conceive  anything  which  he  would  not  venture  to 
trumpet  to  the  world,  or  will  not  venture  to  conceive,  much  less  do, 

z^3*  (30  cCtenim  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  sed,  in  Terence,  Sallust, 
and  Livy.  Sometimes  also  in  the  sense  of  sed  ri  vSrS,  in  Sallust  and  Tacitus, 
to  contrast  reality  with  pretence. 

1684.  (4.)  vSrO,  but,  indeed,  introduces  an  emphatic  contrast  or  a 
climax:  as, 

sed  sunt  haec  leviSra,  ilia  vCrS  gravia  atque  mSgna,  PI.  86,  hoivever, 
all  this  is  less  important,  but  the  following  is  weighty  and  great,  scimus  mQ- 
sicCn  nostris  m5ribus  abesse  ft  principis  pers5na,  saltSre  ver5  etiam 
in  vitiis  pOni,  N.  15,  i,  2,  w<f  kiiow  that,  according  to  our  Roman  code  of  ethics, 
music  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  an  eminent  man,  and  as  to  dancing, 
why  that  is  classed  among  vices.  In  Plautus,  vCrS  is  only  used  as  an  adverb ; 
its  use  as  an  adversative  conjunction  begins  with  Terence.  In  the  historians, 
vSrG  is  often  equivalent  to  autem. 

1^5-  (5-)  **t  ^«A  denotes  emphatic  lively  opposition,  an  objec- 
tion, or  a  contrast :  as, 

brevis  ft  nfttQrS  n5bis  vita  data  est ;  at  memoria  bene  redditae  vitae 
sempitema.  Ph.  14,  32,  a  short  life  hath  been  given  by  nature  unto  man ;  but 
the  memory  of  a  life  laid  down  in  a  good  cause  endureth  for  ever,  at  is  often 
used  before  a  word  indicating  a  person  or  a  place,  to  shift  the  scene,  espe- 
cially in  history.  In  law  language,  ast  sometimes  occurs,  and  ast  is  also 
sometimes  used,  generally  for  the  metre,  in  Vergil,  Horace,  and  late  poetry. 

l686.  (6.)  tamen,  nlhilS  minna,  nevertheless, 

accusStus  capitis  absolvitur,  multatur  tamen  pecQnift,  N.  4,  2,  6,  he 
is  accused  on  a  capital  charge  and  acquitted,  but  is  nevertheless  Jined  in  a  sum 
of  money,  minus  dolendum  fuit  r6  nOn  perfects,  sed  poeniendum  certC 
nibil5  minus,  Mil.  19,  there  7uas  less  occasion  for  sorrow  because  the  thing  was 
not  done,  but  certainly  none  (he  less  for  punishment, 
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1 687-1 692.]  Sentences:  The  Coordinate  Sentence. 


(a.)    OTHER  WORDS  AS  CONNECTIVES. 

16S7.  Instead  of  a  conjunction,  other  words  are  often  used  as 
connectives :  as,  pan  . . .  pars,  alii  . . .  aliX ;  adverbs  of  order  or 
time :  as,  primuni,yfrj/,  or  primS,  at  first .  .  .  deinde  .  .  .  torn,  &c. ; 
and  particularly  adverbs  in  pairs  :  as,  mode  . . .  modo,  turn  . . .  torn, 
less  frequently  quS  .  .  .  qufi,  simul  .  .  .  almul :  as, 

multitadO  pars  prScurrit  in  vi4s,  pars  in  vestibulis  stat,  pars  ex 
tictis  prSspectant,  L  24,  21,  Z^part  of  the  throng  runs  out  into  the  streets, 
others  stand  in  the  fore-courts,  others  gaze  from  the  house-tops.  prOferSbant 
alii  purpuram,  tQs  alii,  gemmas  alii,  V,  5,  146,  they  produced  some  of  them 
purple^  others  frankincense,  others  precious  stones.  primO  pecOniae,  deinde 
imperl  cupidS  crfvit,  S.  C.  10,  3,  at  first  a  love  of  money  waxed  strong,  then 
of  power,  turn  h6c  mih!  probibiUus,  turn  illud  videtur,  Ac,  z^\y^,one 
minute  this  seems  to  me  more  likely,  and  another  minute  that, 

z688.  Simple  sentences  may  also  be  coordinated  by  words  denoting  infer- 
ence or  cause,  such  as  erg3,  igitur,  itaque,  therefore  ;  nam,  namque.  enim, 
for,  ettnitn,  for  you  see:  as, 

adfectus  animi  in  bonS  vir5  laudftbilis,  et  vita  igitur  laudftbilis  boni 
viri,  et  honesta  erg5,  quoniam  laudftbilis,  TD.  5,  47,  the  disposition  in  a 
good  man  is  praiseworthy,  and  the  life  therefore  of  a  good  man  is  praiseworthy, 
and  virtuous  accordingly^  seeing  it  is  praiseworthy.  Of  these  words,  nam, 
namque,  and  itaque  are  usually  put  first  in  the  sentence;  enim  and  igitur. 
usually  after  one  word,  rarely  after  two.  But  in  Plautus  regularly,  and  gener- 
ally in  Terence,  enim  has  the  meaning  of  indeed^  verily,  truly,  depend  upoti  it, 
and  may  stand  at  the  beginning. 

z68g.  In  Plautus,  the  combination  ergO  igitur  occurs,  and  in  Terence  and  Livy, 
itaaue  ergO  :  as,  itaque  ergS  cOnsuIibus  di6s  dicta  est,  L.  3, 31,  5,  accord- 
ingty  then  a  day  was  set  for  the  trial  of  the  consuls. 

Z690.  The  interrogative  quippe,  why  ?  losing  its  interrogative  meaning,  is  also 
used  as  a  coordinating  word,  why,  or  for:  as,  h5c  genus  omne  maestum  ac 
sollicitum  est  cant5ris  morte  Tigelli  :  quippe  benignus  erat,  H.^.  i,  2, 
2,  such  worthies  all  are  sad,  are  woebegone  over  Tigellius  the  minstreTs  death  ;  why 
he  was  generosity  itself, 

1691.  Simple  sentences  may  also  be  coordinated  by  pronominal  words, 
such  as  hinc,  inde,  hence,  e5,  ideO,  idcircO,  proptereS,  so,  on  that  account, 
&c. :  as, 

nocte  perveniibant ;  eO  custOdiSs  hostium  fall6bant,  L.  23,  19, 10, 
they  got  there  in  the  night ;  in  that  way  they  eluded  the  enemy's  pickets.  But 
e5  and  ideO  are  not  used  thus  by  Cicero,  Caesar,  or  Sallust,  or  idcircO  and 
proptereft  by  Cicero  or  Caesar. 

zCga.  In  animated  rhetorical  discourse  any  word  repeated  with  emphasis 
may  serve  as  a  copulative  ;  this  is  called  Anaphora :  as, 

miles  in  forum,  miles  in  cGriam  comitSbfttur,  Ta.  i,  7,  soldiers  went 
with  him  to  the  forum,  soldiers  to  the  senate  chamber,  irepti  estis  ex  interitQ, 
irepti  sine  sanguine,  sine  exercitQ,  sine  dimicStiSne,  C,  3,  23,  ^ou  are 
rescued  from  death,  rescued  without  bloodshed,  xvithout  an  army,  without  a 
struggle, 
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Tfu  Intermediate  Coordinate  Sentence.  [1693- 1698. 


The  Intermediate  Coordinate  Sentence. 

1693.  A  sentence  coordinate  in  form  with  another  sentence 
is  often  equivalent  in  meaning  to  a  subordinate  sentence.  Such 
sentences  are  called  Intermediate  Coordinate  Sentences. 

The  most  varied  relations  of  a  subordinate  sentence  may  be  thus  ex- 
pressed by  a  coordinate  sentence,  and  the  combination  of  the  two  coordinate 
sentences  is  in  sense  equivalent  to  a  complex  sentence. 

1694.  Such  coordinated  sentences  are  a  survival  of  a  more  primitive  state 
of  the  language.    They  occur  oftencst  in  Plautus  and  Terence,  in  Cicero's 

fhilosophical  works  and  letters,  in  Horace's  satires  and  epistles,  and  in 
uvcnal.    In  general  they  have  been  superseded  by  complex  sentences,  even 
in  the  oldest  specimens  of  the  language. 


1695.  !•  The  relation  of  the  two  members  may  not  be  indi- 
cated by  .the  mood,  but  left  to  be  determined  from  the  context. 

Thus,  in  the  combination  amat,  sapit,  PI.  Am.  99J,  /le  is  in  love^  he  shews 
his  sense,  the  two  members  amat  and  sapit  are  alike  m  form.  But  in  sense, 
sapit  is  the  main  member  and  amat  is  the  subordinate  member.  Just  what 
the  relation  of  the  amat  is,  whether  it  is  si  amat,  if  he  is  in  love,  cum  amat, 
when  he  is  in  love,  quod  amat,  because  he  is  in  love,  or  etsi  amat,  though 
he  is  in  love,  &C.,  &c.,  is  left  to  the  reader  to  make  out.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  commonest  combinations  of  this  class : 

1(196.  (i.)  The  coordinated  member  may  stand  instead  of  the  commoner 
accusative  and  infinitive  with  a  verb  of  perceiving,  thinking,  knowing;  or 
saying  (2175).    Such  are  cr€d9,  fateor,  opinor,  put6,  certum  est,  &c. :  as, 

lUdOs  m«  facitis,  intelleg5,  PI.  Per.  Z02,  yott  are  making  game  of  me,  I 
am  aware.  nSrrG  tibi:  plSnC  relCgStus  mihl  videor,  Alt.  2,11,  i,  I  tell 
you  what,  I  seem  to  myself  regularly  banished.  spCrS,  servSbit  fidem,  PI.  E. 
124,  /  hope  he  *ll  keep  his  word  (2235). 

1697.  (2.)  The  coordinated  member  may  be  a  direct  question  or  an  ex- 
clamation. 

Thus  {a.)  in  enquiries  calling  for  an  answer :  as,  sign!  die  quid  est,  PI. 
Am.  421,  tell  me,  what  is  there  in  the  shape  of  seal  i  (1251 ).  Or  \b.)  in  ejacu- 
lation: as,  viden  ut  astat  furcifer?  PI.  AfosU  1172,  seest  how  the  knave  is 
posing  there  ?  vidite  quaesO,  quid  potest  pecUnia,  PI.  St.  410,  see  pray  how 
all'commanding  money  is.  This  construction  occurs  oftencst  in  comedy,  and 
with  an  imperative  meaning  say,  tell,  or  look.  The  subordinate  construction 
is  the  rule  :  see  1773. 

1698.  (3.)  The  coordinated  member  rarely  represents  a  relative  sentence 
(1816) :  as, 

urbs  antiqua  fuit,  Tyrii  tenuire  col5ni,  V.  i,  12.  there  was  an  ancient 
town,  which  Tyrian  settlers  held,  est  locus,  Hesperiam  OrU  cSgnSmine 
dicunt,  V.  I,  530.  there  is  a  place,  the  Greeks  by  name  Hesperia  call,  imitated 
from  est  locus  Hesperiam  quam  mortSlCs  perhibCbant,  £.  in  Macrob. 
Sat.  6,  I,  there  is  a  place  which  sons  of  men  Hesperia  called. 
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1699^1702.]    Sentences:  The  Coordinate  Sentence. 


1699.  (4.)  The  coordinated  member  may  represent  a  subordinate  tempo- 
ral member :  as, 

vCnit  hiemps,  teritur  Sicudnia  bSca  trapCtis,  V.  G.  2,  519,  has  vfinifr 
come^  in  mills  is  Sicyon^s  olive  ground  ( i860),  viz  pr5ram  attigerat,  nimpit 
SStumia  ffinem,  V.  12,  650,  scarce  had  he  touched  the  prow,  Saturnia  snaps 
the  rope,  i.  e.  cum  rumpit  ( 1S69).  lQc6bat  iam  ferC,  pr5cidit  in  medium, 
y.  5,  94,  //  was  just  about  liglit,  when  he  presents  himself  be/ore  them,  fuit 
5mandu8  in  MSniliS  ICge  Pompiius;  temperSt2  drStiSne  Smandi 
cdpiam  persecati  sumus,  0>  102,  when  I  had  to  glorify  Pompey  in  the  mat- 
ter  of  the  Maiiilius  law,  I  went  Uirough  the  ample  material  for  glorification  in 
moderate  lattguagc, 

Z700.  (5.)  The  coordinated  member  may  be  equivalent  to  a  member 
with  ut,  expressing  result  (1965) :  as, 

iam  faxd  sciCs,  T.  Eu.  663,  77/  let  you  know  at  once,  i.  e.  scifts  (171 2)  or 
ut  sciSs  (1965).  iam  fax5  hie  erunt,  PI.  ^.715.  1*11  warrant  they  shall 
soon  be  here,  ade5  rSs  rediit,  adulCscentulus  victus  est,  T.  Hau.  113, 
things  came  to  such  a  pass  the  youngster  wcu  put  do7on.  cCtera  dC  genere 
h5c,  aded  sunt  multa,  loquScem  d61assSre  valent  Fabium,  H.  5".  i,  i,  11, 
the  other  cases  of  the  kind,  so  plentiful  are  they,  might  tire  the  gabldif^g  Fabius 
oat,  ita  haec  Qmore  tigna  pQtent,  nOn  videor  mihi  sarcire  posse  aedis 
mefts,  PI.  Most,  146,  so  sopping  rotten  are  these  joists,  I  don*t  think  I  can  pate \ 
my  house,  ita  avidO  ingeniS  fuit,  numquam  indicSre  id  filid  voluit  su5, 
PI.  Aul,  prol,  9,  so  niggardly  loas  he,  lie  d  never  point  it  out  to  his  own  son, 
tanta  incepta  rCs  est,  baud  somniculSae  hOc  agundumst,  PI.  Cap,  227, 
so  big  a  job  nave  we  begun,  not  drowsily  must  this  be  done, 

Z701.  (6.)  The  coordinated  member  may  be  equivalent  to  a  conditional 
protasis:  as, 

(a.)  filiam  quis  habet,  pecQniS  opus  est,  Par,  44,  a  man  has  a  daugh- 
ter, he  needs  money,  tristis  es,  indignor,  O.  TV.  4.  3,  33,  if  you  are  sad,  I 
feel  provoked,  {b.)  si  iste  ibit,  it5;  stftbit,  astfttO  simul,  PI.  Ps.  863,  if  he 
shall  move,  move  thou;  but  shall  he  stand,  stand  by  his  side,  in  caelum, 
iflsseris,  ibit,  J.  3,  78,  say  but  the  word,  hell  mount  the  sky.  (c)  subdQc 
cibum  Unum  diem  Sthl€tae,  lovem  Olympium  inplSrSbit,  TD.  2,  40, 
cut  off  an  athlete  from  his  food  just  a  day,  he  will  pray  to  Jupiter  aloft  in 
Olympus  (1574).  (</.)  Z6n5nem  rogCs,  respondeat  totidem  verbis,  Fin, 
4,  69,  you  may  ask  Zcno,  he  would  anszver  in  just  as  many  words  (1556).. 
{e.)  tQ  quoque  magnam  partem  opere  in  tant5,  sineret  dolor,  Icare, 
habSrSs,  V.  6,  31,  thou  too  a  goodly  space  in  work  so  vast,  had  grief  all cnocd, 

0  Icarus,  hadst  filled  (1559).  at  dar6s  banc  vim  M.  Cras85,  in  for9  sal- 
tSret,  Off,  3,  75,  but  had  you  given  this  chance  to  Crassus,  he  would  have 
capered  in  the  market  place  (1559).  nam  absque  tS  esset,  hodi€  num- 
quam ad  851em  occSsum  viverem,  PI.  Men,  1022,  for  were  it  not  for  you^ 

1  ne*er  should  live  this  blessed  day  till  set  of  sun  (1560).  (/.)  Qnft  fuissSmus, 
consilium  certS  n5n  dCf  uisset,  Alt,  9, 6, 6,  had  we  been  together,  toe  certainly 
should  not  have  lacked  a  programme  ( 1561 ). 

1702.  (7.)  The  coordinated  member  may  be  equivalent  to  a  concession : 
as, 

vincere  scls,  Hannibal,  victOrift  Qti  nescis,  L.  22,  51,  4,  though  you 
know  how  to  conquer,  Hannibal,  you  do  not  know  how  to  reap  the  good  of  victory, 
ergO  illi  intellegunt  quid  EpicQrus  dicat,  ego  nOn  intellegO  ?  Fin,  2,  13, 
do  those  gentlemen  then  understand  what  Epicurus  means,  and  I  not  t 
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Tlie  Intermediate  Coordinate  Sentence,  [i  703-1 707. 


Z703.  (8.)  The  coordinated  member  may  denote  efficient  cause  or  rea- 
son: as, 

peregrinus  ego  sum,  Sauream  nOn  nOvi,  PI.  As.  464,  T am  a  stranger^ 
and  I  don* t  know  Saurea,  mulier  Cs,  audacter  iarfts,  PI.  Am.  836,  because 
y<m  are  a  womanyyou  are  bold  to  swear,  tacent,  satis  laudant,  T.  Eu,  476, 
their  silence  is  sufficient  praise. 

1^04.  (9.)  The  coordinated  member  may  represent  tlie  protasis  of  a  com- 
parative sentence  with  ut  (1937) :  as, 

ita  mC  di  ament,  honestust,  T.  Eu.  474,  so  help  me  heaven^  he  is  a 
proper  man.  soUicitat,  ita  vivam,  mC  tua,  mi  TirO,  val€t(idO,  Fam.  16, 20, 
your  lualthy  dear  Tiro,  keeps  me  fidgety,  as  I  hope  to  live. 


1705.  II.  The  subordinate  idea  is  often  indicated  by  the 
subjunctive  of  desire  coordinated  with  another  verb,  usually 
with  one  which  has  a  different  subject. 

Thus,  the  combination  amCs :  oportet,  you  should  love  ;  it  is  right  ( 1547 ), 
in  which  the  two  verbs  are  used  separately,  blends  into  one  whole,  am€s 
oportet.  Fin.  2,  ;j5,  //  is  right  you  should  love.  The  verb  with  which  the  sub- 
junctive is  coordmated  specifies  more  exactly  the  general  idea  of  desire  con- 
tained in  the  subjunctive  itself.  The  tense  of  the  coordinate  subjunctive  is 
regulated  by  that  of  the  other  verb. 

1706.  The  negative  employed  with  coordinated  subjunctives  is  the 
adverb  ne,  fiot. 

Thus,  the  combination  vid€ :  n6  m6  IfidSs,  see  to  it ;  dott*t  you  fool  me 
(1547),  in  which  the  two  verbs  are  used  separately,  blends  into  one  whole, 
vidi  ne  m8  IQd&s,  PI.  Cur.  325,  see  to  it  you  don*  t  fool  me.  Similarly,  metuC : 
ni  pcccet,  /  am  a/raid;  let  her  not  slip  up  (1548),  becomes  metu5  ni 
peccet,  PI.  Per.  624,  lam  afraid  she  may  slip  up.  From  its  frequent  use  in 
sentences  of  subordinate  meaning,  nS  came  at  an  early  period  to  be  regarded 
as  a  subordinating  conjunction  also,  lest,  that  .  .  .  not^  as  well  as  an  adverb, 
and  took  the  place  of  the  less  usual  ut  n€.  Hence  members  with  n6  are 
more  conveniently  treated  under  the  head  of  subordination  (1947). 

1707.  (i.)  The  subjunctive  is  often  coordinated  with  verbs  of  wishing. 
Such  are  vol5,  n0l5,  rarely  m3l5,  opt5,  placet,  &c. :  as, 

animum  advortSs  vol5,  PI.  Cap.  388, 1  wish  you  would  pay  heed  (1548). 
quid  vis  faciam  ?  T.  Hau.  846,  what  wilt  thoit  I  should  do}  (1563).  vin 
conmutSmus?  tuam  ego  ducam  et  tu  meam  ?  PI.  Tri.  59,  would  you 
like  to  swap  ?  I  take  your  wife^  and  you  take  mine  ?  ( 1 563).  mal5  t€  sapiSns 
hostis  metuat,  quam  stulti  civ^s  laudent,  L.  22,  39,  20,  /  would  rather 
a  wise  enemy  should  fear  you ^  than  stupid  fellow-citizens  admire  you  (1548). 
Coordination  is  the  rule  with  velim,  vellem,  &c.,  used  in  the  sense  of 
utinam  (1540) :  as,  dS  MenedCmd  vellem  vSrum  fuisset,  dS  rSginS  velixn 
vSrum  sit,  Att,  15,  4,  4,  about  Menedemus  I  could  wish  it  had  been  true,  about 
the  queen  I  hope  it  may  be  true,  tellds  optem  prius  ima  dehiscat,  V.  4,  24, 
/  would  the  earth  to  deepest  depths  might  sooner  yawn.  L.  Domitius  dixit 
placSre  sib!  sententiSs  dS  singulis  ferrent,  Caes.  C.  3, 83, 3,  Domitius  said 
his  view  was  they  should  vote  on  the  men  separately, 
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1 708- 1 7 1 0.]    Sentences :  The  Coordinate  Sentence. 


X708.  (2.)  The  subjunctive  is  often  coordinated  with  verbs  of  request, 
entreaty,  encouragement,  exhortation,  charge,  direction,  command.  Such 
are  precor,  rorO,  9rG,  petd,  hortor,  postulO,  moneS,  cCnsed;  mandO, 
imperO,  praecipi5,  dicern5 ;  and  chiefly  in  old  Latin,  iubeS  :  as, 

(ff.)  reddSs  incolumem  precor,  H.  i,  3,  7,  deliver  him  up  safe  I  pray. 
rogat  finem  drandt  faciat,  i,  20,  5.  he  requests  him  to  make  an  end  of 
entreaty,  ft  tC  id  quod  suSsti  peta,  m6  absentexn  difendfts,  Fam,  15.  8,  / 
ask  you  to  do  as  you  always  do^  stand  up  for  me  when  lam  away,  nOn  hortor 
851um  sed  etiam  rogS  atque  6r6,  t6  colligfts  virumque  praebefts,  Fam. 
5,  18,  I,  /  not  only  exhort  you ^  but  more  than  that  I  beg  and  entreat you^  pull 
yourself  together  and  quit  you  like  a  man,  postuld  etiam  atque  etiam  cOn- 
siderSs  qu5  prOgrediftre,  L.  3,  45,  10,  /  charge  you  think  again  and  again 
what  you  are  coming  to.  t6  moneS  videfts,  quid  agSs.  mftgnO  ope  re  cinseG, 
dCsistfts,  y.  5,  174, 1  ctdvise  you  to  cotuider  what  you  are  doing,  J  earnestly 
recommend  you  to  stop,  hunc  admonet  iter  cautC  faciat,  5,  49.  3,  he  warns 
him  he  must  pursue  his  march  with  care,  {b.)  huic  mandat  RCm5s  adeat, 
3, 1 1 ,  2,  ^  directs  him  to  go  to  the  Remans,  praecipit  Qnum  omnCs  peterent 
Indutiomarum,  5,  5S,  5,  he  says  they  must  all  concentrate  their  attack  on  In- 
dutiomarus,  "huic  imperat  quSa  possit  adeat  clvitStCs,  4,  21,  8,  ^^  orders 
him  to  visit  such  communities  as  he  can.  senStus  dCcrCvit  darent  operam 
cSnsulCs  nS  quid  rCs  pttblica  dCtrimenti  caperet,  S.  C.  29,  2,  the  senate 
decreed  the  consuls  must  see  to  it  that  the  commonwealth  received  no  harm. 
iube  maneat,  T.  Hcm,  737,  tell  her  she  must  stay,  militCs  certiSrSs  facit, 
paulisper  intermitterent  proelium,  3,  5, 3,  he  tells  the  soldiers  they  must  stop 
fighting  a  little  while,  abi,  nQntift  patribus  urbem  Rdmftnam  mQniant, 
L.  22,  49,  10,  go  tell  the  fathers  they  must  fortify  Rome  town,  dixi  equidem 
in  carcerem  irBs,  PI.  St,  624,  I*m  sure  I  told  you  you  must  go  to  jail,  scribit 
LabiinS  cum  legiGne  veniat,  5,  46,  3,  he  writes  to  Labienus  he  must  con^ 
with  a  legion.  ICgStiSnem  mittunt  si  velit  suGs  recipere,  obsidCs  sib! 
remittal,  3,  8,  5,  they  send  an  embassy,  if  he  wishes  to  get  his  ozon  men  back^ 
he  must  send  back  the  hostages  to  them, 

Z709.  (3.)  The  subjunctive  is  often  coordinated  with  expressions  of  pro- 
priety or  necessity.  Such  are  oportet,  optumum  est,  opus  est,  decet, 
necesse  est. 

me  ipsum  amSs  oportet,  nSn  mea,  Fin.  2,  85,  /'/  is  myself  you  should 
love,  not  my  possessions,  quoniam  habCs  istum  equum,  aut  Smeris  opor- 
tet, aut  hCriditSte  possideSs,  aut  surripueris  necesse  est,  Inv.  i,  84, 
since  you  are  in  possession  of  t/utt  horse,  you  must  either  have  bought  him  or 
inherited  him,  or  else  you  must  necessarily  have  stolen  him.  sed  taceam 
Optumum  St,  PI.  E,  60,  but  I*d  best  hold  my  tongue,  nihil  opust  resciscat. 
Pi.  Mer.  1004,  she  needn^t  fiiui  it  out  at  all,  condemnEtur  necesse  est, 
RA,  111,  be  condemned  he  needs  must. 

17x0.  (4.)  The  subjunctive  is  sometimes  coordinated  with  verbs  of  permis- 
sion or  concession.  Such  are  permitt5  in  Sallust  and  Livy,  concSd5,  also 
sinS,  mostly  in  the  imperative,  chiefly  in  old  Latin  and  poetry,  and  the  im- 
personal licet:  as, 

supplCmentum  scriberent  cOnsulCs,  permissum,  L.  27,  22,  11,  leave 
was  given  that  the  consuls  might  fill  up  the  army,  sine  sciam,  L.  2,  40,  5, 
let  me  know,  sine  modo  adveniat  senex,  PI.  Most.  1 1,  let  but  the  old  man 
come,  fremant  omnCs  licet,  dicam  quod  sentid,  DO,  i,  195,  though 
everybody  may  graiol,  I  will  say  what  I  think. 
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Z7ii«  (5-)  The  subjonctive  is  often  coordinated  with  the  imperative 
cavl,  cavet5,  cavCte,  beware^  used  in  the  sense  of  ne.(i585):  as, 

cav6  facias,  Att.  13,  33,  4,  dotCt  do  iL  cave  dirumpfttis,  PI.  Poen.proL 
117,  don't  break  it  ^  (1075).    Often*  however,  with  n6. 

17x2.  (6.)  The  subjunctive  is  often  coordinated  with  verbs  of  giving, 
persuading,  accomplishing,  taking  care.  In  this  case  the  subjunctive  has  the 
meaning  of  purpose  or  result.  Such  are  the  imperative  cedo,  and  d5,  per- 
suSdeS,  impetrd,  cftrd,  also  faci5,  particularly  fac  and  facit9 :  as, 

cede  bibam,  PI.  Most,  373,  j^e  me  to  drink,  date  bibat  tibicin!,  PI.  St, 
757»  gi^  ^^  P*P^  ^0  drink,  huic  Sp.  Albinus  persufldet  rignum  Numi* 
diae  ft  senfttll  petat,  S.  /.  35,  2,  Albinus  induces  him  to  ask  of  the  senate  the 
throne  ofNumidia,  tandem  inpetrftvi  abiret,  PI.  Tri,  591,  at  last  I *ve  coaxed 
him  to  clear  out,  fac  sciam,  Fam,  7, 16, 3,  let  me  know.  fax5  scifls,  PI.  Men. 
644,  I* II  let  you  knowt  much  oftener  sciSs  or  scibis  (1700).  fac  bellus 
revertflre,  Fam.  16,  18,  i,  mind  you  come  back  a  beauty  (1579). 

17 13.  A  subjunctive  is  now  and  then  loosely  coordinated  with 
verbs  in  general,  to  indicate  the  purpose  of  the  action :  as, 

Cvocftte  hfic  SOsiam,  BlepharOnem  arcissat,  PI.  Am.  949,  call  Sosia 
here,  let  him  fetch  Blepharo,  clftrC  advorsum  flbulftbor,  hie  auscultet 
quae  loquar,  PI.  Am.  300,  /  7/  speak  distinctly  face  to  face,  that  he  may  hear 
whcU  /shall  say,  operam  banc  subnipul  tibi,  ex  mS  scirSs,  PI.  Am.  523, 
/  did  this  secretly  for  you^  that  you  might  learn  from  me.  manibus  date  lilia 
plCnls,  purpurefts  spargam  flOrSs,  V.  6,  8S3,  lilies  in  hattdfuls  give^  I  fain 
vfould  scatter  purple  flowers,  that  is,  that  I  may  scatter. 


THE  COMPLEX   SENTENCE,  OR  SUBORDINATION. 

17 14.  In  a  complex  sentence,  that  is  one  consisting 

of  a  main  and  a  subordinate  sentence,  the  subordinate 

member  is  introduced  by  some  subordinating  word: 

such  are, 

I.  Interro^tive  words,  in  indirect  questions;  II.  Relative  pro- 
nouns; III.  Relative  conjunctive  particles,  or  conjunctive  particles 
not  of  relative  origin. 

1715.  Subordinate  sentences  may  have  the  value  of  a  substantive, 
usually  as  subject  or  as  object;  of  an  attributive;  or  of  an  adverb  or 
adverbial  adjunct :  as, 

{a.)  eSdem  nocte  accidit  ut  esset  IQna  plCna,  4.  29,  i,it  came  to  pass 
the  same  night  that  there  was  a  full  moon.  videO  quid  agfts,  Fam.  16,  17, 
I  see  what  you  are  driving  at.  }*.)  fundus  qui  est  in  agr6,  qui  Sabinus 
vocStur,  eum  meum  esse  fti5,  Mur.  26,  the  estate  which  is  in  the  territory 
which  is  called  Sabine,  that  I  maintain  is  mine,  lawyers*  wordiness  for  fundus 
Sabtnus.  (c.)  cum  advesperftsceret,  ad  pSntem  Mulvium  perv8n€nint, 
C.  3,  5,  when  it  was  getting  dark,  they  reached  the  Mulvius  bridge^  i.  e.  ▼€■• 
peri,  or  prim5  vespere. 
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17x6.  Subordinate  sentences  which  express  time  or  place,  are  called  Tem- 
poral or  Local  sentences;  comparison  or  manner,  Comparative  or  Afodal  sen- 
tences; condition,  cause,  or  concession,  Conditional^  Causal,  or  Concessizfe 
sentences;  purpose,  /i/m/ sentences ;  result,  Coftsecuiirve  %txi\.^Ti^%, 

1717.  In  a  main  sentence,  the  indicative  present^  future,  and 
future  perfect,  and  the  imperative,  are  called  Primary  Tenses ; 
the  indicative  imperfect,  historical  perfect,  and  pluperfect,  and 
the  infinitive  of  intimation,  are  called  Secondary  Tenses,  The 
perfect  definite  and  the  present  of  vivid  narration  are  sometimes 
regarded  as  primary  tenses,  oftener  as  secondary  tenses. 

17x8.  Verbs  which  have  an  implication  of  futurity,  such  as  those  meaning  can, 
ought f  tnusty  &c..  with  an  infinitive,  also  subjunctives  of  wish  (1540)  or  of  eiuiorta- 
tion  (1547),  may  be  called  Virtual  Futures, 

1719.  Sometimes  the  subjunctive  serves  as  a  main  sentence :  see  1762 ; 
sometimes  a  noun  of  the  verb  :  see  1766. 


MOOD   OF  THE   SUBORDINATE   SENTENCE. 

1720.  The  indicative  and  the  subjunctive  are  both  used  in  subor- 
dinate sentences,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  treatment  of  the  several 
words  of  subordination.  Some  general  uses  may  be  mentioned  col- 
lectively here. 

THE  INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

1 721.  The  indicative  is  ordinarily  used  in  sentences  intro- 
duced by  a  relative  pronoun,  or  by  a  causal  conjunctive  word 
other  than  cum. 

pOntem,  qui  erat  ad  GenSvam,  iubet  rescind!,  i,  7,  2,  he  orders  the 
bridge  which  was  near  Geneva  torn  up,  concCdO,  quia  necesse  est,  J^A, 
145, 1  give  up,  because  I  have  to.  In  sentences  of  this  class,  however,  the 
subjunctive  is  often  required,  particularly  in  indirect  discourse  (1722),  or  in 
cases  of  attraction  (1728). 

the  subjunctive  mood. 

The  Subjunctive  of  Indirect  Discourse  and  op 
Attraction. 

1722.  The  subjunctive  is  used  in  relative,  causal, 
temporal,  and  conditional  sentences  in  indirect  discourse, 
and  in  cases  of  attraction. 
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1723.  A  direct  quotation  or  question  gives  the  words  of  the  original 
speaker  without  alteration.  When  the  original  words  of  a  quotation  or 
question  are  changed  to  conform  to  the  construction  o£  the  sentence  in 
which  they  are  quoted,  it  is  called  Indirect  Discourse, 

1724.  In  the  complete  form  of  indirect  discourse,  the  sub- 
junctive is  subordinate  to  an  infinitive  or  an  accusative  with  the 
infinitive,  dependent  on  a  verb  of  saying  or  thinking  (2175)  :  as, 

negat  EpicQrus  idcundi  posse  viia,  nisi  cum  virtiite  vivfttur,  TD, 

3,  49,  Epicurus  (wers  there  is  no  living  happily^  without  living  virtuously  ; 
directly,  iiicimd6  ^vi  n5n  potest,  nisi  cum  virtate  vivitur.  S5crat68 
dicere  solCbat,  omnCs  in  ed  quod  scirent,  satis  esse  iloquentSs,  DO, 
I.  63,  Socrates  used  to  maintain  that  all  men  were  eloquent  enough  in  a  matter 
they  knew  ;  directly,  omnCs  in  e5  quod  sciunt  satis  sunt  CloquentCs. 

1725.  The  idea  of  saying  or  thinking  is  often  not  formally  ex- 

Eressed  in  the  main  sentence,  and  the  indirect  discourse  is  intimated 
y  the  subordinate  subjunctive  only:  as, 

noctu  ambulSbat  in  pUblicS  ThemistoclCs,  quod  somnum  capere 
n5n  posset,  TD,  4, 44,  Themistocles  used  to  walh  the  streets  nights,  *  because  he 
could  not  sleep,*  given  as  Themistocles's  reason ;  the  writer's  would  be  pote- 
rat.  Paetus  omnCs  librGs,  quds  frSter  suus  reliquisset,  mih!  dOnSvit, 
Att.  2,  I.  12,  Paetus  made  me  a  present  of  all  the  books  *  that  his  brother  had 
left*    dum  rlliquae  nSvis  e5  convenirent,  in  ancoris  expect2vit,  4,  23, 

4,  he  waited  at  anchor  till  the  rest  of  the  vessels  should  gather  there  (2005). 
pervinit  priusquam  Pomp€iu8  sentire  posset,  Caes.  C.  3,  67,  i,,  he  got 
there  before  Pompey  should  be  able  to  learn  of  his  cot/ting  (igig).  XerxCs 
praemium  prSposuit,  qui  invCnisset  novam  voluptStem,  TD.  5,  20, 
Xerxes  offered  a  reward  to  anybody  who  should  devise  a  nroj  form  of  entertain- 
ment {2110). 

1726.  A  speaker  or  writer  may  quote  his  own  thoughts  in  the  indirect  form,  like 
another  person's :  as,  haec  tibi  dictftbam  post  fSnum  putre  VacUnae,  ex- 
cepts quod  nOn  simul  essCs,  citera  laetus,  H.  E.  i,  10,  49, 1  write  thee  this 
behind  P'acund's  mouldering  pile,  in  all  else  well^  except  thai  thou  'rt  not  here  the 
while  (1601). 

1727.  Instead  of  an  intimation  of  indirect  discourse  by  a  mere  subjunctive,  a  verb 
of  thinkmg  or  sayin;;  is  sometimes  introduced  by  (^ui,  or  especially  quod,  sometimes 
by  cum,  and  put  illogically  itself  in  the  subjunctive :  as,  litterSs,  quSs  mi  sib! 
misisse  dtceret,  recitivit,  Ph,  2,  7,  he  read  cff  a  letter,  which  he  said  I  sent 
him,  i.e.  qu3s  misissem.  impetr&re  n9n  potui,  quod  rlligi5ne  se  im- 
pediri  dicerent,  Sulpicius  in  Fam,  4, 12,  3,  /  could  not  get  leave,  because  they  said 
they  were  hampered  by  religious  scrufle,  i.  e.  quod  impedirentur.  cum  dice- 
ret,  DN.  3, 83,  saying  as  ne  did.  This  construction  is  common  in  Cicero,  somewhat 
so  in  Caesar,  rare  in  Sallust. 

1728.  The  subjunctive  is  used  in  sentences  expressing  an  essential 
part  of  the  thought,  which  are  subordinate  to  another  subjunctive,  or 
to  an  infinitive.  This  is  called  the  Subjunctive  of  Attraction^  or  oj 
Assimilation:  as, 
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▼exeor  n6,  dum  minuere  velim  labOrem,  auf^eam,  Leg.  i,  12,  lam 
afraid  I  may  make  (he  work  harder^  while  I  am  atming  to  make  it  less,  si 
B51ds  e5s  diceris  miserSs,  quibus  inoriendum  esset,  nCminem  eCrum, 
qui  vivcrent  exciperCs,  TJD,  i,  9,  if  you  should  pronounce  only  such  people 
unhappy  as  had  to  die,  you  would  not  except  one  of  those  who  were  living. 
mSs  est  SyrScllsis,  ut  si  quft  di  r6  ad  senStum  referfttur,  dicat  senten- 
tiam  qui  velit,  V.  4,  142,  it  is  the  custom  at  Syracuse^  that  if  any  question  is 
discussed  in  the  senate^  anybody  who  pleases  may  express  his  opinion*  sapiCns 
nOn  dubitat,  si  ita  melius  sit,  migrSre  d€  vit2«  Fin.  1,62,  the  sage  does  not 
hesitate^  if  this  be  the  better  course^  to  withdraw  from  life.  mOs  est  Athinis 
landSri  in  c5nti5ne  eSs,  qui  sint  in  proeliis  interfecti,  O.  i$x,it  is  the 
custom  in  Athens  to  eulcgiMe  in  public  assembly  such  as  have  fallen  in  action, 

1729.  The  indicative  is  kept  in  subordinate  statements  added  or  vouched 
for  by  the  person  reportin^^  and  also  in  circumlocutions  equivalent  to  a 
substantive:  as, 

nQntiStunti  est  Ariovistum  ad  occupandum  VesontiSnem,  quod  est 
oppidum  maximum  SSquandrum,  contendere,  i,  3S,  \,it  was  reported  that 
Ariovistus  was  pressing  on  to  seize  Vesontio^  which  is  the  most  considerable  town 
of  the  Sequans.  prQdentissima  civitfts  AthCniinsium,  dum  ea  rirum 
potita  est,  fuisse  trSditur,  RA,  70,  Athens  is  said  to  have  been  passing  wise^ 
as  long  as  she  held  the  hegemony,  vis,  quae  restant,  m6  loqui  ?  T.  Andr. 
i95>  viilt  have  me  tell  the  restf  i.  e.  rClicua.  fieri  potest,  ut  id  quod  sentit 
polite  eioqui  n5n  possit,  TD.  1,6,  it  may  be  that  he  cannot  express  hir 
thought  in  polished  style,  i.  e.  sententiam  suam. 

The  Subjunctive  of  Repeated  Action. 

1730.  The  subjunctive  is  sometimes  used  in  relative,  tem- 
poral, or  conditional  sentences,  to  express  action  repeated  or 
occurring  at  no  particular  time :  as, 

(a.)  neque  aliter  si  faciat,  ailam  inter  suOs  habet  auctSritStem,  6, 1 1, 
4,  and  if  he  does  not  do  this,  he  never  has  any  ascendancy  at  all  over  his  people. 
With  the  present  and  perfect,  however,  this  subjunctive  is  confined  princi- 
pally to  the  indefinite  second  person  singular  (1030) :  as,  bonus  signior  fit, 
ubf  negleg^Ss,  S.  /.  31,  28,  the  good  man  always  gets  slacker,  when  you  are 
neglectful,  siquoi  mfituom  quid  dederis,  fit  prd  propriO  perditum,  PI.  Tri. 
'050*  if  you  *ve  lent  anything  to  any  man,  *tis  not  your  o7on,  but  lost,  {b.)  The 
imperfect  and  pluperfect  subjunctive  begin  with  Catullus  and  Caesar,  and 
get  to  be  common  with  livy  and  Tacitus:  as,  si  quia  prehenderCtur, 
consensu  militum  eripiibStur,  Caes.  C.  3,  no,  4,  every  time  a  man  was 
taken  up,  he  was  rescued  by  the  joint  action  of  the  rank  and  file,  quern  cum- 
que  lictor  prindisset,  tribfinus  mitti  iubCbat,  L.  3,  11,  2,  every  man  the 
lictor  arrested,  a  tribune  would  order  released. 

The  Subjunctive  as  in  the  Simple  Sentence. 

1731.  The  subjunctive  of  wish,  of  action  conceivable,  or  of  inter- 
rogation, is  sometimes  used  in  a  subordinate  sentence  exactly  as  in 
main  sentences :  as, 
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haec  die  nStftll  me5  scrips!,  qud  utinam  susceptus  nOn  essem,  Att 
II,  9,  3,  this  I  hav€  writUn  on  my  birthday ^  on  which  day  Ivrish  I  had  never 

■      you  can 

latiOne, 

_        •  hypoc" 

risy  (1556).  etiamst  paucis'  vSs  quod  monitSs  voluerim, 'PI.  Cap,  53, 
thire^s  one  point  more t^  on  which  I*d  have  you  briefly  warned  {1$^).  erant 
iiusmod!  sitOs  oppid5rum,  ut  neque  pedibus  aditum  habSrent  neque 
nSvibus,  quod  minuente  aestQ  nftvis  in  vadis  adflictSrentur,  3,  12,  i, 
the  towns  were  so  situated  that  there  was  no  access  to  them  by  land,  nor  by  boat 
either t  because  at  ebb  tide  vessels  would  pound  on  the  shoals  (1559).  vix  erat 
h5c  imperStum,  cum  iUum  spolifttum  vidSrCs,  K  4, 86,  hardly  was  the 
order  from  his  lips,  when  you  mi^ht  have  seen  the  man  stript  (1559).  qu5  mC 
vertam  nesciO,  Clu,  4,  f  don* t  know  which  way  to  turn  (1563). 


TENSE  OF  THE  SUBORDINATE  SENTENCE. 

THE  TENSES  OF  THE  INDICATIVE. 

X732.  I.  The  tense  of  a  subordinate  indicative  often  indicates 
a  close  relation  of  time  with  the  tense  of  the  leading  verb,  par- 
ticularly in  cases  of  repeated  contemporaneous  or  antecedent 
action.  The  subordinate  sentence  in  such  combinations  is  said 
to  have  /Relative  time. 

1 733'  ('•)  The  subordinate  indicative  tense  may  express  ac- 
tion concurrent  with  the  main  action.  Two  concurrent  sentences 
are  usually  put  in  the  same  tense. 

Concurrent  action  is  said  to  be  (a.)  congruent,  when  two  actions  merely 
cover  the  same  time:  as,  dum  legS,  adsentior»  TD,  i,  24,  oj  long  as  I  am 
readings  I  assent,  dum  necesse  erat,  Onus  omnia  poterat,  RA,  139,  so 
long  as  it  had  to  be^  one  man  controlled  the  world,  dum  Latinae  loquentur 
litterae,  quercus  huic  loc6  n6n  deerit.  Leg,  1,2,  as  long  as  Latin  literature 
has  the  gift  of  speech,  this  spot  will  not  lack  its  oak,  vizit,  dum  visit,  bene.* 
T.  Hec,  461,  he  litfed  well  all  the  time  he  lived,  quoad  potuit,  fortissimi 
restitit,  4,  12,  5,  ox  long^  as  he  could,  lie  made  a  manful  stand.  Or  (b.)  coinci- 
dent ^  when  one  action  is  virtually  the  same  as  the  other :  as,  cum  tacent, 
clSmant,  C,  i,  21,  while  they  are  dumb,  they  cry  out,  \.  e.  their  silence  is  as 
telling  as  a  shout.  fCcisti  mihl  pergrStum,  quod  SerapiOnis  librum 
misist!,  Att.  2, 4,  If  you  have  obliged  me  very  much  by  sending  Scrapie* s  book, 

1734.  (2.)  The  subordinate  indicative  tense  may  express 
action  contemporaneous,  antecedent,  or  subsequent,  in  relation 
to  the  mala  action. 

2735.  (a,)  Action  contemporaneous  with  a  main  present  is  ex- 
pressed b]^  a  present,  with  a  main  future  or  virtual  future,  by  a  future, 
with  a  main  secondary  tense  by  an  imperfect :  as, 
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quod  est,  c6  decet  Qti,  CAf.  27,  what  ycu  have,  that  you  should  avail 
yourself  of,  h5rologium  mittam,  si  erit  sQdum,  Fam.  16,  18,  3,  /  will 
send  the  clock,  if  it  is  pleasant  (1625).  paulStim  dabis,  si  sapiis,  T.  Hau, 
^jo,you*ll  give  in  driblets,  if  you  are  wise,  cum  relaxSre  animOs  volent, 
caveant  intemperantiam,  Off,  \,  122,  when  they  want  to  unbend,  let  them 
betaare  of  excess  (1625 ;  17 18).  omnia  deerant,  quae  ad  reficiendSs  nSvCs 
erant  Qsui,  4,  29,  4,  they  were  out  of  everything  that  was  serviceable  for  re- 
pairing their  vessels, 

1736.  (^.)  Action  antecedent  to  a  main  present  is  expressed  by  a 
perfect,  to  a  main  future  or  virtual  future  by  a  future  perfect,  to  a  main 
secondary  tense  by  a  pluperfect:  as, 

qu5cumque  aspexisti  tuae  tibi  occurrunt  iniQriae,  Par,  18,  wherever 
you  turn  your  gaze,  you  are  confrottted  by  your  own  abominable  acts,  cum 
posui  librum,  adsinsi5  omnis  ilSbitur,  TD,  i,  24,  when  I  drop  the  book^ 
all  cusent  melts  away  (i860),  quicquid  ficeris,  adprob2b0,  Fam.  3,  3,  2, 
no  matter  what  you  do,  I  shall  think  it  well  (1626).  ut  quisque  istius  ani- 
mum  offenderat,  in  lautumiSs  statim  coniciCbStur,  V,  5,  i^'^,auy  man  that 
wounded  his  sensibilities  was  always  flung  into  the  quarries  without  any  ado, 

Vjyj'  (^.)  Action  subsequent  to  a  main  present  is  expressed  by 
the  niture  participle  with  a  present  form  of  aum,  to  a  main  future  or 
virtual  future  by  the  future  participle  with  a  future  form  of  sum,  and 
to  a  main  secondary  tense  by  the  future  participle  with  an  imperfect 
formof  anm:  as, 

decern  dies  sunt  ante  ItldOs,  quGs  Cn.  PompCius  factdrus  est,  V, 
a.pr,  31,  there  are  ten  days  before  the  shows  whicn  Pompey  is  to  manage. 
attentds  faciCmus,  si  dEmSnstr&bimus  ea,  quae  dictaii  erimus,  magna 
esse,  Ittv,  I,  23,  we  shall  make  people  attentive  if  we  show  that  what  we  are 
going  to  say  is  important,  fix,  quia  nOn  interfutOrus  nftvSH  certSmini 
erat,  MignSsiam  concessit,  L.  36,  43,  9,  as  the  king  was  not  to  have  a  hand 
in  the  action  at  sea,  he  moved  off  to  Magnesia. 

1738.  II.  A  subordinate  indicative  tense  is  said  tp  be  Inde- 
pendent when  it  simply  expresses  time  of  its  own,  without  any 
x:lose  relation  to  the  time  of  the  main  action. 

Such  independent  tenses  may  denote  general  present  action :  as,  ibam 
fSrte  vis  sacra,  sicut  mens  est  mOs,  if.  S.  i,  9,  i,  in  Sacred  Street,  as  is 
my  wont,  I  happened  to  be  promenading  (relatively,  erat  mCs,  1735)'  n6n 
mS  appeliabis,  si  sapis,  PI.  Most.  515,  yot$  won*t  address  me,  if  you  have 
sense  (relatively,  si  sapiCs,  1735)-  Or  past  action,  either  continuous,  com- 
pleted, or  indefinite :  as,  ut  mCs  fuit  Bithyniae  rSgibus,  lectica  ferCbB- 
tur,  V.  5,  27,  he  regularly  rode  in  a  litter,  as  was  the  practice  of  the  despots  of 
Bithynia  ;  here  fuit  denotes  action  simply  as  past,  without  further  definition 
of  time  (1603),  whereas  erat,  relative  to  the  time  of  ferCbatur,  would  imply 
which  was  then  the  practice  (1595)* 

1739.  With  dum,  in  the  time  while,  an  independent  present  is  used :  see 
1995.  With  postquam,  &c.,  after,  an  independent  perfect  is  used  of  a  single 
action;  see  1925. 
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THE  TENSES  OF  THE  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

X740.  Subordinate  subjunctive  sentences  were  originally  independent 
cooraiDate  sentences,  in  the  tense  required  to  express  the  thought.  By 
degrees  the  subordinate  sentence  blended  closely  with  the  main  sentence, 
and  the  combination  of  the  two  was  regarded  as  one  whole. 

1741.  I.  The  time  of  the  subordinate  subjunctive  is  usually 
Relative^  that  is  either  contemporaneous,  antecedent^  or  subse- 
quent, in  relation  to  that  of  the  main  action. 

1742.  Action  contemporaneous  with  the  main  action  is  expressed 
by  a  present  or  imperfect  subjunctive.  Action  antecedent  is  expressed 
by  a  perfect  or  a  pluperfect  subjunctive.  Action  subsequent  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  future  participle  with  a  form  of  slm  or  of  essem. 

Z743.  Subordinate  sentences  with  verbs  of  will  or  aim,  with  verbs  of  fear,  also  final 
sentences  and  many  consecutive  sentences  are  expressed  in  Latin  as  contemporaneous 
with  the  main  action,  not  as  subsequent  to  it. 

1744.  II.  The  main  and  subordinate  sentences  may  express 
wholly  different  spheres  of  time  by  tenses  not  commonly  used  to- 
gether, when  the  thought  requires  it.  In  such  cases  the  tense  of  the 
subordinate  member  is  called  Independent^  like  the  analogous  tenses 
of  the  indicative  (1738). 

X745.  The  use  of  subordinate  subjunctive  tenses  relatively  to  the  main 
tense,  or  what  is  commonly  called  the  Sequence  of  Tenses,  is  as  follows  : 

Tense  subordinate  to  an  Indicative. 

1746.  (i.)  The  present,  or  perfect  subjunctive,  or 
the  future  participle  with  a  form  of  sim,  is  used  in 
sentences  subordinate  to  a  primary  tense  (1717):  as, 

(a.)  te  hortor,  ut  R5mam  pergis,  QFr.  i,  3,  4,  /  urge  you  to  repair  to 
Rome,  cQra,  ut  quam  prlmum  venils,  Fam,  4,  10,  i,  mind  that  you  come 
as  soon  cu  you  can,  ego  auid  accSperim  sci5,  RA,  58, 1  know  what  I  have 
received,  quam  sum  sollicitus  quidnam  futUnim  sit,  Att.  8,  6,  3,  how 
anxiotts  I  am  to  know  what  in  the  world  is  to  come,  (b)  in  eum  locum  r€s 
dCducta  est  ut  salvi  esse  nequelmus,  Fam,  16, 12,  \,to  such  a  pass  has  it 
iome  that  we  cannot  be  saved,  an  oblltus  es  quid  initiS  dixerim  ?  DN, 
2,  2,  have  you  possibly  forgotten  what  I  said  at  the  start  f  quoniam  in  earn 
ratiOnem  vitae  ntVs  fSrtUna  deddzit,  ut  sempitemus  serm5  dS  nSbis 
futUrus  sit,  caveamus,  QFr,  i,  i,  t&,  since  fortune  has  set  us  in  such  a 
tvcUk  of  life  that  we  are  to  be  eternally  talked  about,  let  us  be  on  our  guard. 
(^.)  efficiam,  ut  intellegStis,  Clu,  7, 1  will  see  that  you  understand,  dicent 
quid  statue rint,  V.  2,  175,  they  will  tell  what  they  decided  on,  quae  fuerit 
causa,  mox  viderO.  Fin,  i,  35,  what  the  reason  was  I  %vonU  consider  till  by 
and  by  (1630).  tC  disertum  putSbO,  si  ostenderis  qu5  mod5  sis  e5s  inter 
sicSriOs  defEnsQrus,  Ph,  2, 9, 1  shall  think  you  a  most  effective  speaker,  if  you 
show  how  you  are  going  to  defend  them  on  the  charge  of  murder, 
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1747.  (^0  The  imperfect,  or  pluperfect  subjunctive, 
or  the  future  participle  with  a  form  of  essem,  is  used 
in  sentences  subordinate  to  a  secondary  tense  (1717)  : 
as, 

M  his  rCbus  fiSbat,  ut  minus  lite  vagftrentur,  i,  2,  4,  so  it  came  to  pass 
that  they  did  not  roam  round  much.  docSbat,  ut  tStius  Qalliae  principS- 
tum  Aedui  tenuissent,  i,  43,  6,  he  showed  hew  the  Aeduans  had  had  the 
mastery  over  ail  Gaul,  Flaccus  quid  alii  postel  factdri  essent  scire  nOn 
poterat,  Fi.  33,  Flaccus  could  not  tell  what  other  people  would  do  in  the  future. 
{b.)\z  civitati  persulsit,  ut  de  finibus  suis  cum  omnibus  cOpiis  exirent, 
I,  2,  I,  this  man  prevailed  on  his  community  to  emigrate  from  their  place  of 
abode,  bag  and  bc^gage.  quis  rCs  in  HispftniS  gessisset,  disseruit,  L.  28, 
38,  2,  he  discoursed  on  his  military  career  in  Spain,  an  LAcedaemonii 
quaesIvSrunt  num  sS  esset  mori  prohibitdrus?  TD.  %,  ^2^  did  the  Spar- 
tans ash  whrther  he  was  going  to  prevent  them  from  dying  It  \c.)  Ariovistus 
tantSs  sibi  spiritQs  sdmpserat,  ut  ferendus  nOn  vidSrCtur,  i,  33,  1;,  Ario- 
vistus had  put  Of  I  such  high  ami  mighty  airs  tJiat  lie  seemed  ifttolerable.  hie 
pSgus,  cum  dom5  exisset  patrum  nostrSrum  memoriS,  L.  Cassium 
cOnsulem  interlCcerat,  i,  12,  5,Mi>  canton,  sallying  out  from  home  in  our 
fathers*  recollection,  had  put  Cassius,  the*consul,  to  death,  illud  quod  mih! 
extrSmum  pr6posueram,  cum  essem  de  belU  genere  dicttlrus,  IP,.  17,  the 
point  I  had  resented  till  the  end,  when  I  was  going  to  discourse  on  the  character 
of  the  war. 

1748.  With  any  kind  of  a  secondary  main  sentence,  a  subordinate  general 
truth  usually  stands  in  the  past,  contrary  to  the  Engh'sh  idiom :  as, 

hic  c5gn5scl  licuit,  quantum  esset  hominibus  praesidii  in  animi 
firmittldine,  Caes.  C,  3,  28, 4,  here  there  was  a  chance  to  learn  what  a  bulwark 
man  has  in  courage.    In  the  direct  form  est  (1588). 

X749.  A  subsequent  rdation  is  sometimes  loosely  suggested  by  a  simple  subjunc- 
tive; necessarily  so  with  verbs  which  lack  the  future  participle,  or  which  arc  in  the 
passive:  as,  sum  soUicitus  quidnam  dC  prOvinciis  dEcemStur,  Fam.  2, 11, 
I,  /  am  anxious  to  see  what  in  the  world  may  be  decided  on  about  the  provinces, 

lySQ.  In  a  sinsle  example,  a  future  perfect  of  resulting  state  is  represented  in 
suborcbnation  as  follows :  nee  dubitO  quin  cOnf ecta  iam  rCs  futflra  sit,  Fam, 
6,  12,  f,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  Job  will  soon  be  completely  finished  up,  directly, 
sine  dubiS  c5nfecta  iam  rCs  erit. 

I75>*  (!•)  <An  imperfect  subjunctive  expressing  a  particular  past  result, 
cause,  reason,  &c.,  is  somethncs  connected  with  a  main  general  present  tense 
(1744):  as, 

cuius  praecepti  tanta  vis  est,  ut  ea  DelphicO  deO  tribuerCtur,  Leg. 

1,  58,  the  poioer  oftkrr  rule  irso'mighty^  that  it  was  ascribed  to  the  Delphic  god. 
cOius  rCi  tanta  est  vis,  ut  Ithacam  illam  sapientissimus  vir  immortSli- 
tlti  antepOneret,  DO.  i,  196,  so  irresistible  is  the  power  of  this  sentiment  that 
the  shrewdest  of  men  loved  his  little  Ithaca  better  than  life  eternal ;  of  Ulixes. 
laudantur  SrStSrCs  veterCs  quod  crimina  diluere  dildcidC  solSrent,  V. 

2,  191,  the  orators  of  old  are  admired  *  because  they  were  always  clear  in  ex- 
plaining acatsations  away*  The  secondary  sequence  is  also  sometimes  ex- 
ceptionally used  with  ordinary  presents. 
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175a.  (2.)  The  present  of  vivid  narration  is  commonly  regarded 
as  a  secondary  tense,  especially  when  the  subordinate  sentence  pre- 
cedes, and  regularly  with  narrative  cum.  Sometimes  however  as  a 
primary  tense :  as, 

(tf.)  servis  suis  Rubrius,  ut  iSnuam  clauderent,  imperat,  K.  i,  66, 
kubrius  orders  his  slaves  to  shut  the  front  door,  Aedul,  cum  86  dCfendere 
n5n  possent,  ICgStOs  ad  Caesarem  mittunt,  i,  ii,  2,  the  Aeduans,  finding 
they  could  not  defend  thetnselvesy  send  some  envoys  to  Caesar,  {b.)  hortStur, 
Ut  arma  capiant,  7,  4,  4,  he  urges  them  to  fiy  to  arms.  Sometimes  the  two 
sequences  stand  side  by  side,  or  a  subjunctive  of  primary  sequence  has  itself 
a  second  subordinate  subjunctive  of  secondary  sequence.  Either  sequence 
is  used  with  the  present  of  quotation  also  (1592). 

1753.  (3.)  Subordinate  sentences  of  past  action  conceivable,  of  action 
non-occurreut,  or  dubitative  questions  of  the  past,  retain  their  past  unchanged 
with  a  main  primary  tense :  as, 

(a,)  vCr!  simile  nOn  est,  ut  iUe  monumentis  mSiOrum  pectlniam 
antepOneret,  V,  4,  it,  it  is  not  conceivable  that  the  man  would  have  thought 
I/tore  ofmoftey  than  of  his  heirlooms,  i.  e.  nOn  antepOneret  (i559)*  (^0  om- 
nia sic  cTunt  inltlstria,  ut  ad  ea  probanda  tOtam  Siciliam  testem  ad- 
hibCre  possem,  V.  5,  139,  everything  will  be  so  self-evident ^  that  I  could  use 
all  Sicily  as  a  witness  to  prove  it  (1560).  taceO,  nC  haec  quidem  conligS, 
quae  fOrtasse  valSrent  apud  iQdicem,  Ug.  30,  r II  hold  my  tongue,  I  wonH 
even  gather  together  tlie  following  arguments,  which  might  perhaps  be  telling 
7vith  a  juryman  (1560).  {c.)  quaerO  S  tC  cdr  C.  ComClium  nOn  dCfen- 
derem,  rat,  5, 1  put  the  question  to  you,  why  I  was  not  to  defend  Cornelius 
(1563). 

Z754.  A  final  subjunctive  subordinate  to  a  perfect  definite  some- 
times has  the  primary  sequence,  but  more  commonly  the  secondary : 
as, 

(a.)  etiamne  ad  subsellia  cum  ferrS  vCnistis,  ut  hie  iug^lCtis  Sex. 
RSscium  ?  HA.  32,  have  you  actually  cotne  to  the  court-room  knife  in  hand, 
to  cut  Roscius's  throat  on  the  spot  f  (/.)  nC  ignOrftrStis  esse  aliquSs  pScis 
v5bf8  condiciSnCs,  ad  vCs  v€ni,  L.  21,  13,  2,  /  have  ccme  to  you  to  let  you 
know  that  yon  have  some  chances  of  peace,  adddxl  hominem  in  quO  satis 
f  acere  exteris  nStiSnibus  possCtis,  V,  a,  pr,  2,  I  have  brought  up  a  man  in 
whose  person  you  can  give  satisfaction  to  foreign  tuitions. 

1755,  An  independent  present  or  perfect  subjunctive  is  sometimes 
exceptionally  put  with  a  main  secondary  tense  (1744)  •' 

1756.  (i.)  In  relative,  causal,  or  concessive  sentences  :  as, 

cum  in  ceteris  colOniis  duumviri  appellentur,  hi  s€  praetSrSs  appel- 
lairi  volSbant,  Agr,  2,  93,  though  they  are  styled  in  all  other  colonies  The  Two, 
these  men  wanted  to  be  styled  praetors,  qui  adulCscCns  nihil  umquam  nisi 
sevSrissime  et  gravissimS  fCcerit,  is  eS  aetlte  saltSvit  ?  D,  27,  did  the 
man  who  in  his  growing  years  invariably  behaved  with  austere  propriety,  dance 
and  caper  round  in  his  old  age  f  h5c  tQt5  proeliS  cum  ab  hOrS  septimS  ad 
vesperum  pfignStum  ait,  Iversum  hostem  vidCre  nCmd  potuit,  1^26,  2, 
during  the  whole  of  this  engagement,  though  the  fighting  went  on  from  an  hour 
past  noon  till  evening,  nobody  could  ccUch  a  glimpse  of  an  enemy's  back. 
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1757.  (2.)  In  consecutive  sentences :  as, 

{a,)  in  prdvincil  SiciliS,  quam  iste  per  triennium  ita  vCxSvit,  ut  ea 
restitui  in  antiquum  statum  nQll5  mod5  possit,  V.  a,  pr,  12,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Sicily t  which  the  defendant  so  effectually  tormented  three  years  running 
that  it  cannot  be  restored  at  all  to  its  original  estate,  priOrCs  ita  rSgnarunt, 
ut  omnCs  conditOrEs  partium  certC  urbis  numerentur,  L.  2,  i,  2,  such 
was  the  cuiministration  of  the  monarchs  preceding^  that  they  are  all  accounted 
founders  of  parts  at  least  of  Rome,  {b.)  The  perfect  subjunctive  sometimes 
represents  the  time  of  the  perfect  definite :  as,  tantum  in  aer2rium  pecu- 
niae invCxit,  ut  finius  imperStOris  praeda  finem  attulerit  tribatSrum, 
Off  2,  76,  he  conveyed  such  quantities  of  money  into  the  treasury^  that  the  plun- 
der turned  in  by  a  single  commander  has  put  an  end  to  tribtUe  for  good  and  all. 
e5  Qsque  sS  praebSbat  patientem  atque  impigrum,  ut  eum  nSmA  um- 
quam  in  equ5  sedentem  viderit,  V,  5, 27,  he  showed  himself  so  indefatigaily 
active  that  no  human  being  hcu  ever  seen  him  astride  a  horse.  Sometimes  the 
time  of  the  historical  perfect :  as,  temporis  tanta  fuit  exiguitSs,  ut  ad 
raleas  induendSs  tempus  dSfuerit,  2,  21,  5,  so  scant  was  the  time  that  they 
had  not  time  to  put  their  helmets  on.  hie  ita  quiCvit,  ut  eO  tempore  omzii 
JNeSpoli  fuerit,  Sull.  17,  this  man  held  so  quiet  that  he  staid  all  that  time 
at  Neapolis.  In  Cicero  a  negative  subordinate  perfect  is  not  uncommon ;  an 
affirmative  one  is  very  rare.  This  construction  is  more  common  in  Nepos, 
Livy,  and  Tacitus,  and  is  the  prevalent  one  in  Suetonius. 

17^8.  The  imperfect  only  is  used  in  complementary  sentences  with  past  verbs  uf 
happening,  such  as  accidit,  contigit,  &c.  (1966). 

1759.  When  two  consecutive  subjunctives  are  coordinated,  they  usually  have  the 
same  tense.  Sometimes  however  the  nrst  is  perfect  and  the  second  imperfect,  or  the 
reverse. 

1760.  (3.)  An  indirect  question  in  the  present  or  perfect  sometimes  < 
retains  its  original  tense  with  a  main  seconaary  tense  (1744) ;  aff,  ' 

hie  quantum  in  bellQ  fOrtdna  possit,  cQgnSsci  potuit,  6,  35,  2,  here 
there  was  a  chance  to  see  how  potent  dame  Fortune  is  in  war.  Here  possit 
represents  potest  of  a  general  truth  (1588) ;  but  usually  general  truths  have 
the  regular  sequence  (1748).  cCir  abstinuerit  spectScul5  ipse,  variS  trahC- 
bant,  Ta.  i,  76,  why  the  emperor  did  not  go  to  the  show^  they  accounted  for  in 
this  way  and  that ,  representing  cHr  abstinuit  ?  quQ  cOnsiliO  redierim 
initiS  audistis,  post  estis  expert!,  Ph,  10,  8,  what  my  idea  7uas  in  coming 
backt  you  learned  first  by  hearsay^  afterwards  by  personal  observation,  repre- 
senting quQ  cQnsiliQ  redii  ? 

1761.  The  subordinate  subjunctive  has  sometimes  the  sequence  of  the  nearest 
verb,  instead  of  that  of  its  proper  verb:  as,  cdrSvit,  quod  semper  in  rS  pQblicS 
tenendum  est,  n€  plQrimum  valeant  pldrimt,  RP.  2,  39,  he  arranged  it  so, 
a  point  which  is  always  to  be  luldfast  in  government,  that  the  greatest  number  may 
not  have  the  greatest  power. 

Tense  subordinate  to  a  Subjunctive. 

1762.  When  the  leading  verb  is  a  subjunctive,  the  present  is  re- 
garded as  primary,  and  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect  as  secondary  : 
as, 
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(<7.)  ezspectO  Sius  modi  litterSs  ez  quibus  nOn  quid  fiat,  sed  quid 
fut&rum  sit  sciam,  AtU  5,  12,  2,  /  am  expecting  a  letter  of  a  kind  to  let  me 
knew  not  what  is  going  on,  out  what  will  be  going  on,  quid  pr5f  Ccerim  f  acils 
m6  vclim  certi5rem,  Fam.  7,  10,  3,  how  far  I  have  succeeded  I  wish  you 
would  let  me  know.  \b.)  quSUis  esset  nStQra  mOntis  qui  cQgn5scerent 
misit,  I,  21,  I,  he  sent  some  scouts  to  find  out  what  the  character  of  the  moun- 
tain was,  quid  mS  prohibSret  EpicQrCum  esse,  si  probarem  quae  dice- 
ret,  Fin,  I,  27,  what  would  prevent  me  from  being  an  Epicurean^  tf  I  accepted 
what  he  said?  quae  si  bis  bina  quot  essent  didicisset  Epicflnis,  certfi 
n6n  diceret,  DN.  2,  49,  Epicurus  would  certainly  not  say  this,  if  he  had  ever 
been  taught  /law  much  twice  two  is  (1748). 

1763.  An  imperfect  subjunctive  of  action  non-occurrent  at  the  present  time  has 
occasionally  the  present  sequence:  as,  mirarSris,  si  interessSs,  quS  patientiS 
valStCidinem  toleret,  Flin.  Ef.  i,  22,  7,  you  would  be  amazed  to  find,  if  you 
were  with  him,  with  lahat  dogged  endurance  he  bears  up  under  his  illness.  But  the 
secondary  sequence  is  far  more  common. 

1764.  (i.)  The  perfect  subjunctive  in  independent  main  sentences  of  pro- 
hibition (1551)  or  of  action  conceivable  (1558)  is  regarded  as  a  primary 
tense :  as, 

nC  dubitSris  quin  id  mih!  futdrum  sit  antiquius,  Alt,  7,  3,  2,  don*t 
entertain  any  doubt  that  this  course  will  be  preferable  in  my  eyes,  quid  n5n 
sit  citius  quam  quid  sit  dizerim,  DN,  i,  60, 1  could  sooner  tell  what  is  not, 
than  what  2s, 

1765.  (2.)  In  subordinate  sentences,  the  perfect  subjunctive  has  the  main 
sequence  when  it  represents  the  indicative  perfect  definite,  and  the  secondary 
when  it  represents  the  indicative  historical  perfect  or  the  imperfect :  as, 

{a.)  nEm5  ferE  vestrQxn  est,  quin,  quern  ad  modum  captae  sint  Sy- 
rSLcQsae  saepe.audierit,  V,  4,  1x5,  there  is  hardly  a  man  of  your  number  but 
has  heard  over  and  over  again  how  Syracuse  toas  taken,  (^.)  qui  rC  acciderit 
ut  id  suspicSrSre  quod  scribis  nesciQ,  Fam.  2,  16,  i,  how  it  came  to  pass 
thatyott  suspected  what  you  write,  I  can't  intagine. 

Tense  subordinate  to  a  Noun  of  the  Verb. 

1766.  (i.)  A  subjunctive  subordinate  to  one  of  the  nouns  of  the 
verb,  except  the  perfect  infinitive  or  the  perfect  participle,  follows  the 
sequence  of  the  verb :  as, 

dSsin5  quaerere  cQr  Smeris,  V,  4,  xo,  /  cease  to  ask  why  yen  bought, 
nCminem  tarn  amentem  fore  putavSrunt,  ut  emeret  argentum,  V,  4,  9, 
they  did  not  dream  anybody  would  be  crazy  enough  to  buy  plate,  secfiri  per- 
cuss!, adeO  torpentibus  metd  qui  aderant,  ut  nS  gemitus  quidem  exau- 
dirCtur,  L.  28,  29,  11,  they  were  beheaded,  everybody  there  being  so  completely 
paralyzed  with  fear  that  not  even  a  groan  could  be  heard,  Q.  Fabius  Pictor 
DelphSs  missus  est  sciscitStum,  quibus  precibus  deos  possent  placire, 
L.  22,  57,  5,  Fabius  Pictor  was  sent  to  Delphi  to  find  out  by  what  sort  of  prayers 
they  could  get  the  ear  of  the  gods,  cupidO  incessit  animOs  iuvenum  scisci- 
tandi  ad  quern  eSrum  rSgnum  esset  ventQrum,  L.  i,  56,  10,  the  youths 
were  possessed  with  a  desire  to  find  out  to  which  one  of  their  number  the  throne 
was  to  fall. 
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1767.  (2.)  With  a  perfect  infinitive  or  perfect  participle,  the  subordinate 
subjunctive  may  be  in  the  imperfect  or  pluperfect,  even  with  a  primary 
leading  verb :  as, 

satis  mih!  multa  verba  fScisse  videor,  qui  rC  esset  hOc  bellum 
necessSrium,  IP»  27,  I  fancy  J  have  said  enough  to  show  why  this  war 
is  unavoidable,  hunc  isti  liunt,  cum  taurum  immclSvisset,  mortuum 
concidisse,  Br.  43,  your  gentlemen  say  that  this  many  after  sacrificing  a  bull, 
tumbled  dawn  dead.  viStor  bene  vestttus  causa  grassStSri  fuisse  dicStur 
cilr  ab  eO  spoliftrStur,  Fat.  34,  a  well-dressed  traveller  will  be  said  to  have  been 
a  temptation  for  a  footpad  to  rob  him.  verslbor  in  rC  saepe  quaesitS,  suf  f  rS- 
gia  clam  an  palam  f  erre  melius  esset,  Leg.  3,  33,  /  shall  be  working  on  a 
question  that  has  often  been  put^  whether  it  was  better  to  vote  secretly  or  openly. 

Z768.  The  sequence  with  a  perfect  infinitive  is,  however,  often  primary  :  as,  hie 
si  nnem  faciam  dicendi,  satis  iddici  fCcisse  videar  cdr  secundum 
ROscium  iddicSri  dSbeat,  RC,  14,  if  I  should  stop  speaking  here,  I  should  feel 
I  had  made  it  plain  enough  to  the  court  why  a  judgement  should  be  rendered  for 
Roscius. 

1769.  The  secondary  sequence  is  used  with  memixd,  remember,  even  when  it 
has  the  present  infinitive  (2220):  as,  L.  Metellum  memini  ita  bonis  esse 
viribus  extrEmS  tempore  aetStis,  ut  adulEscentiam  nOn  requireret, 
CM.  30,  /  can  remember  Metellufs  being  so  good  and  strong  in  the  very  last  part  of 
his  life  that  he  did  not  feel  the  want  of  youth. 


1770.  Sentences  with  a  subjunctive  due  to  another  subjunc- 
tive or  to  an  infinitive  are  put  as  follows : 

1771.  (i.)  Sentences  of  relative  time  express  contemporaneous, 
antecedent,  and  subsequent  action  like  corresponding  indicative  sen- 
tences, with  the  appropriate  sequence :  as, 

vereor,  nC,  dum  minuere  velim  labOrem,  augeam,  'Leg.  i,  it.,  I  am 
afraid  that  while  I  wish  to  make  the  work  less,  I  may  make  it  more,  crocodi- 
15s  dicunt,  cum  in  terrS  partum  Cdiderint,  obruere  5va,  DN.  2,  129,  they 
say  that  the  crocodile,  after  laying  on  land,  buries  her  eggs.  dicSbam  quoad 
metuerSs,  omnia  tS  prOmissQrum  :  simul  ac  tim€re  desIssCs,  similem 
16  futHrum  tui,  Ph.  2,  89,  /  said  that  as  long  as  you  were  afraid,  you  would 
promise  everything ;  the  moment  yon  ceased  to  fear,  you  wottld  be  fust  like  your- 
self.  cSnstituSrunt  ea,  quae  ad  proficiscendum  pertinSrent,  comparlre, 
I,  3,  I,  they  resolved  to  get  such  things  ready  as  were  necessary  for  the  march, 
erat  scriptum :  nisi  domum  reverterStur,  sC  capitis  eum  damnStQrOs, 
N.  4,  3,  4,  //  stood  written  that,  if  he  did  not  come  back  home,  they  would  con- 
demn him  to  death  (direct  form  nisi  revertCris,  damnSbimus).  iCg^ti  vCnC- 
runt,  qui  sC  ea,  quae  imperSsset,  factHrSs  poUicCrentur,  4*  22,  i,  some 
eftvoys  came,  to  engage  to  do  what  he  ordered  (direct  form  quae  imperSris, 
faciSmus).  Veneti  c5nfid€bant  ROmSnOs  neque  Qllam  facultStem 
habere  nSvium,  neque  eSrum  locOrum  ubt  bellum  gestdif  essent  por- 
tfls  nSvisse,  3,  19,  6,  the  Venetans  felt  assured  that  the  Kontans  had  not  any 
proper  supply  of  ships,  and  were  not  acquainted  with  the  ports  in  the  places 
where  they  were  to  fight. 

1772.  (2.)  Sentences  with  independent  time  retain  the  independent  time 
in  the  subjunctive  in  primary  sequence  (1744);  in  secondary  sequence  the 
present  becomes  imperfect,  and  the  perfect  becomes 'pluperfect:  r.s, 
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(<i.)  quamquam  opini5  est,  eum  qui  multis  annis  ante  hSs  fuerit, 
Pisistratum,  multum  valuisse  dicendO,  Br,  27,  though  there  is  an  impres- 
sion that  the  man  who  lived  years  attd  years  before  these  people,  FisistratuSy  loas 
a  very  telling  orator  (direct  form,  qui  fuit,  1738).  dlcitur,  posteS  quam 
vCnerit,  paiicis  diSbus  esse  mortuus,  Clu.  17$,  he  is  said  to  have  died  a 
few  days  after  he  came  (1739).  {b,)  cQgn5vit  SuCbOs,  postell  quam  pOn- 
tern  fieri  comperissent,  nOntiOs  in  omnCs  partCs  dimisisse,  4,  19,  2,  he 
ascertained  that  after  the  Suebans  had  learned  of  the  building  of  the  bridge^  they 
had  sent  out  messengers  in  every  direction. 


THE   INDIRECT   QUESTION. 

1773.  The  subjunctive  is  used  in  indirect  questions 
or  exclamations. 

Thus,  when  the  direct  question,  qui  scis,  ho^o  do  you  knoto  ?  is  subor- 
dinated to  a  main  sentence,  such  as  quaerS,  /  ask^  the  scis  becomes  sciSs : 
quaerO  qui  sciSs,  HA.  C9,  lash  hoivyou  know.  Questions  or  exclamations 
thus  subordinated  are  called  Indirect  (1723).  In  English,  indirect  questions 
are  usually  characterized  simply  by  the  position  of  the  words,  the  subject 
standing  tiefore  the  verb. 

1774.  The  indirect  question  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  constructions. 
It  depends  on  verbs  or  expressions  meaning  not  only  ask,  but  also  tell^  inform ^ 
ascertain,  see,  hear^  know,  consider,  deliberate,  doubt,  wonder,  fear,  &c.,  &c. 

Yes  or  No  Questions. 

1775.  Indirect  Yes  or  No  questions  are  introduced  by  the  same 
interrogative  particles  that  are  used  in  direct  questions  (1503).  But 
in  indirect  questions,  nam  and  -ue  are  used  without  any  essential 
difference,  in  the  sense  of  whether,  if.  nfinne  is  used  thus  only  by 
Cicero,  and  by  him  only  with  qaaer6 :  as, 

quaeris  num  disertus  sit  ?  Platte.  62,  do  yoit  ask  whether  he  is  a  good 
speaker  f  quaesivi  cSgnOsceretne  signum,  C.  3, 10, 1  asked  if  he  recognized 
the  seal.  quaerO  nSnne  tibl  faciendum  idem  sit,  Fin.  3,  13,  I  ask  whether 
you  ought  not  to  do  the  same.  vidCte  num  dubitandum  v5bis  sit,  IF.  19, 
consider  whether  you  ought  to  hm^e  any  hesitation. 

1776.  The  combinations  -ne  .  .  .  -ne,  and  an  .  .  .  an,  introducing  two  sepa- 
rate questions,  are  rare ;  -ne  .  .  .  -ne  is  mostly  confined  to  poetry.  In  a  tew 
instances  such  questions  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  alternatives. 

X777.  A  conditional  protasis  with  si,  if^  to  see  if  or  si  f5rte,  if  perchance,  some- 
times takes  the  place  of  an  indirect  question  in  expressions  or  implications  of  trial, 
hope,  or  expectation :  as,  ib5,  visam  si  domist,  T.  Hait.  170,  I* II go  and  see  if 
he  *j  at  home.  Usually  with  the  subjunctive:  as,  exspectSbam,  si  quid  scribe- 
f€s,  Att.  16,  2,  4, 1  was  waiting  to  see  whether  you  wotdd  write  anything,  cir- 
cumfunduntur  hostCs,  si  quern  aditum  reperire  possent,  6,  37,  4,  the 
enemy  came  streanung  round,  to  see  if  they  could  find  any  way  of  getting  in, 
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Alternative  Questions. 

1778.  ladirect  alternative  questions  are  introduced  like  direct 
questions  (1519)*    But  when  the  second  member  is  negative,  it  has 

<  of  tener  necne  than  an  non :  as, 

h5c  quaerlmus,  vCrum  sit  an  falsum,  Clu.  12^  let  us  ask  this  questioti, 
whether  it  is  trtte  or  false,  quaesivi  S  Catilinl  in  conventii  fuisset,  necne, 
C  2,  13,  /  asked  Catiline  whether  he  had  been  at  the  meeting  or  not,  permul- 
tum  interest  utnim  perturbatiQne  animi,  ancSnsultS  fiat  inidria,  Off,  i, 
27,  /*/  makes  a  vast  difference  whether  wrong  be  done  in  heat  of  passion ^  or 
with  deliberate  intent,  auaerS,  eum  Br&tine  similem  mUis  an  Ant5nii, 
Fh.  10,  5,  /  €Lsk  whether  you  would  rather  have  him  like  Brutus  or  like 
Antony, 

1779.  An  introductory  utnim  preceding  an  alternative  question  with  -ne  and 
an  occurs  a  few  times  in  Plautus  and  Cicero ;  utnimne  ...  an  occurs  once  in 
Cicero,  and  twice  in  Horace  and  Tacitus  each;  compare  1522.  After  utnim,  a  sec- 
ond alternative  is  sometimes  suppressed,  as  in  the  direct  question  (1523). 

1780.  -ne  in  the  second  member  onljr  of  an  alternative  question  is  rare,  and  not 
used  by  Caesar  or  Sallust:  as,  sine  sciam  captiva  miterne  sim,  L.  2, 40,  5, 
let  me  know  -whether  I  am  a  captive  or  a  mother, 

X781.  (i.)  A  few  times  in  Plautus  and  Terence,  the  second  member  only  of  an 
alternative  question  is  expressed  with  qui  sci9  an  ?  or  qui  scis  an  ?  equivalent  to 
perhaps:  as,  qui  scis  an  quae  iubeam  faciat  ?  T.  Eu,  790,  perhaps  she  HI  do 
as  I  direct,  Horace  has  once  qui  8Cis  an,  AP,  462,  in  the  sense  oiperhapSy  and 
once  quia  scit  an,  4,  7, 17,  in  the  sense  oi  perhaps  not, 

1782.  (2.)  The  second  member  only  of  an  alternative  question  is  often 
expressed  after  baud  sci6  an,  I  donU  knaio  but,  possibly ^  per haps^  with  n5n, 
n€m5,  nQllus,  &c.,  if  the  sentence  is  negative  :  as, 

baud  sciO  an  fieri  possit,  V.  3, 162,  /  dotCt  know  but  it  is  possible.  Simi- 
larly, though  not  often,  with  nesciS  an,  baud  sciam  an,  dubitO  an,  du- 
bitSrim  an,  dubium  an,  incertum  an,  &c. :  as,  SloquentiS  nesciS  an 
habuisset  parem  nSminem,  Br.  126,  in  oratory  I  fancy  he  woitld  have  had 
no  feer.  This  use,  in  which  baud  sciQ  an  becomes  adverbial,  and  the 
subjunctive  approaches  closely  that  of  modest  assertion,  is  principally  con- 
fined to  Cicero.  In  later  Latin,  baud  sciO  an,  &c.,  sometimes  has  a  negative 
sense,  /  don*t  know  whether,  with  QUus,  &c. 

1^83.  From  Curtius  on,  an  is  used  quite  like  num  or  -ne,  in  a  single  indirect 
question,  without  implication  of  alternatives. 

X784.  Two  alternatives  are  rarely  used  without  any  interrogative  particles  at  all : 
as,  velit  nSlit  scire  difficile  est,  QFr.  3,  8,  4,  will  he  nill  he,  it  is  hard  to  know, 
i.  e.  whether  he  will  or  not.    Compare  1518. 

Pronoun  Questions. 

1785.  Indirect  pronoun  questions  are  introduced  by  the  same  pro- 
nominal words  that  are  used  in  direct  pronoun  questions  (1526) :  as, 

c0gn5scit,  quae  gerantur,  5, 48,  2,  he  ascertains  what  is  going  on.  vid€- 
tis  ut  omnSs  dSspiciat,  RA.  135,  you  can  see  how  he  looks  down  on  everybody. 

3uid  agSs  et  ut  t6  oblectCs  scire  cupiS,  QFr,  2,  3,  7,  /jot  eager  to  know 
ow  you  do  and  how  you  are  amusing  yourself . 
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Original  Subjunctives, 

1786.  Questions  already  in  the  subjunctive  may  also  become  indi- 
rect. 

Thus,  quo  m«  vertam?  V,  5,  2,  wkkh  way  shall  I  turn?  (1563)  be- 
comes indirect  in  quO  mC  vertam  nesciQ,  Clu.  4,  /  danU  know  which  way  J 
am  to  turn,  quid  faciam  ?  H.  S.  2,  i,  24,  whaf  shall  I  do?  (1563)  becomes 
indirect  in  quid  faciam,  praescribe,  H.  5".  2,  i,  5,  lay  dovm  the  law^  what 
rm  to  do,  neque  satis  cOnstSbat  quid  agerent,  3,  14,  3,  and  it  was  not  at 
all  clear  what  they  had  best  do,  dubitlvi  hQsce  hominCs  emerem  annOn 
emerem,  PI.  Cap,  455,  /  had  my  doubts,  whether  to  buy  these  men  or  not  to 

^y  (1564)- 

Indicative  Questions  apparently  Indirect. 

1787.  In  old  Latin,  the  indicative  occurs  often  in  connections 
where  the  subjunctive  would  be  used  in  classical  Latin :  as, 

die,  quia  est,  PI.  B.  55S,  say,  who  is  it?  whereas  die  quis  sit  would 
mean  say  who  it  is.  In  such  cases  the  question  is  not  subordinate,  but  co- 
ordinate, usually  with  an  imperative  (1697),  or  with  some  such  expression 
as  te  ro^O,  volO  scire,  sc!n,  or  the  like.  Such  coordination  occurs  excep- 
tionally m  the  classical  period :  as,  et  vide,  quam  conversa  rCs  est,  Att. 
8,  13,  2,  and  observe^  how  everything  is  changed,  adspice,  ut  ingreditur,  V. 
6,  856,  see,  how  lu  marches  off, 

Z788.  The  indicative  is  used  with  nesciS  followed  by  a  pronominal 
interrogative,  when  this  combination  is  equivalent  to  an  indefinite 
pronoun  or  adverb  :  as, 

prOdit  nesciO  quis,  T.  Ad,  635,  there* s  some  one  coming  out.  This  is 
a  condensed  form  for  prOdit  nesciO  quis  sit,  there  *s  coming  out  /don't  know 
who  it  is,  the  real  question,  sit,  bein^  suppressed,  and  nesci5  quis  acquiring 
the  meaning  of  aliquis,  somebody.  Similarly  nesciS  with  unde,  ubf,  quandS, 
quot,  &c.,  in  writers  of  all  ages.  Plautus  uses  sciS  quid,  sciS  ut,  &c., 
somewhat  in  this  way  once  or  twice  with  the  indicative :  as,  scio  quid  ag5, 
B.  78,  I'm  doing  I  know  what, 

1789.  This  combination  often  expresses  admiration,  contem]>t,  or  regret :  as,  con- 
tendo  turn  illud  nesciS  quid  praeclSrum  solCre  existere,  Arc/i.  16,  / 
maintain  that  in  such  a  combination  the  beau  ideal  of  perfection  always  bursts  into 
being,  paulum  nesciS  quid,  RA.  11;,  an  unconsidered  trifle,  divtsa  est 
sententia,  postulante  nesciO  quO,  Mil.  14.  the  question  was  divided,  on  mo- 
tion of  what  *s  his  name,    nesciS  quQ  pactS,  C.  31,  unfortunately, 

1790.  The  indicative  is  used  in  like  manner  with  many  expressions,  originally 
exclamatory,  which  have  become  adverbs :  such  are  immlne  quantum,  prodi- 
giously^ minim  quantum,  wonderfully,  san€  quam,  immensely,  &c.,  &c.  See 
712  and  the  dictionary. 

1791.  Relative  constructions  often  have  the  appearance  of  indirect  questions,  and 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  the  two.  Thus,  ut  is  a  relative  in  hanc  rem, 
ut  factast,  Sloquar,  PI.  Am.  11 29,  ril  tell  this  thing  as  it  occurred,  \,  e.  not  how 
it  occurred.  n5sti  quae  sequuntur,  TD.  4,  jy,  you  know  the  things  that  follow, 
L  e.  not  what  follows. 
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THE   RELATIVE    SENTENCE. 

1792.  Relative  sentences  are  introduced  by  relative  words,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  the  pronoun  qui,  who^  which,  or  that.  The 
relative  pronoun  may  be  in  any  case  required  by  the  context,  and  may 
represent  any  of  the  three  persons. 

1793.  The  relative  adverbs,  ub!,  quQ,  unde,  often  take  the  place  of  a  relative 
pronoun  with  a  preposition,  chiefly  in  designations  of  place,  and  regularly  with  town 
and  island  names.  Less  frequently  of  persons,  though  unde  is  not  uncommonly  thus 
used. 

1794.  In  a  wider  sense,  sentences  introduced  by  any  relative  conjunctive  particle, 
such  as  ub!,  whsn^  are  sometimes  called  relative  sentences.  Such  sentences,  however, 
are  more  convenisntly  treated  separately,  under  the  head  of  the  several  conjunctive 
particles. 

J795*  ('•)  The  relative  pronoun,  like  the  English  relative  who,  which, 
was  developed  from  the  interrogative.  Originally,  the  relative  sentence  pre- 
cedes, and  the  main  sentence  follows,  just  as  in  question  and  answer. 

Thus,  quae  mf&tat,  ea  cornimpit.  Fin.  i,  21,  what  lu  changes,  that  he 
spoils,  is  a  modification  of  the  older  question  and  answer :  quae  mQtat  ?  ea 
corrumpit,  what  does  he  change  f  that  he  spoils.  With  adjective  relatives,  the 
substantive  is  expressed  in  both  members,  in  old  or  formal  Latin :  as,  quae 
rCs  apud  nostrSs  n5n  erant,  eSrum  rErum  nSmina  n5n  poterant  esse 
QsitSta,  Cornif.  4,  10,  what  things  did  not  exist  among  our  couittrymen,  of 
those  things  t/te  names  could  not  have  been  in  common  use. 

X796.  (2.)  The  relative  sentence  may  ajso  come  last.  As  early  as  Plan- 
tus,  this  had  become  the  prevalent  arrangement,  and  the  substantive  of  the 
main  sentence  is  called  the  Antecedent:  as, 

ultra  eum  locum*  quO  in  loc5  Qermftni  cdnsCderant,  castris  id5- 
neum  locum  dSlSg^t,  i,  49.  i,  beyond  the  place  in  which  place  the  Germans  had 
establisfied  themselves,  he  selected  a  suitable  spot  for  his  camp.  The  three  words 
diCs,  locus,  and  rCs,  are  very  commonly  expressed  thus  both  in  the  antece- 
dent and  the  relative  sentence.  This  repetition  is  rare  in  Livy,  and  disap- 
pears after  his  time. 

X797.  In  old  Latin,  rarely  in  classical  poetry,  a  sentence  sometimes  begins  with  an 
emphasized  antecedent  put  before  the  relative,  and  in  the  case  of  the  relative:  as, 
urbem  quam  status  vostra  est,  V.  i,  573,  the  city  which  I  found  is  yours;  for 
quam  urbem  statuS,  ea  vostra  est.  In  the  main  sentence,  is,  hie,  iste,  or 
ille,  is  often  used ;  less  frequently,  as  in  this  example,  an  appellative. 

1798.  The  main  sentence  often  has  the  determinative  or  demonstrative, 
or  the  substantive,  or  both  omitted :  as, 

(a.)  ubT  intellSxit  diem  instSre,  qu5  diC  frQmentum  militibus  mCtiri 
oportSret,  i,  16,  5,  when  he  saw  the  day  was  drawing;  ni^h,  on  which  day  the 
grain  was  to  be  measured  out  to  his  men.  (b.)  qu5s  Smisimus  civis,  eOs 
MSlrtis  vis  perculit,  Afare,  17,  what  fellovhcitizens  we  have  lost,  those  the  fury 
of  the  War-god  smote  down.  \c.)  Sabinus  quQs  tribdnSs  militum  circum 
sS  habSbat.  sC  sequi  iubet,  5,  37,  i,  Sabinus  ordered  what  tribunes  of  the 
soldiers  he  Juid  about  him,  to  follow  him. 
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1799.  The  antecedent  is  often  omitted  when  it  is  indefinite,  or  is  obvious 
from  the  context :  as, 

sunt  qui  mirentur,  V,  i,  6,  there  be  who  wonder,  dSlSgisti  quOs 
R5mae  relinquerEs,  C  i,  %you  picked  out  people  to  leave  in  Rome,  quod 
periit,  periit,  PI.  Cist.  703,  gone  is  gone.  Caesar  c5gn5vit  COnsidium, 
quod  n5n  vidisset,  pr5  vis5  sib!  rendntiSvisse,  i,  22, 4,  Caesar  ascertained 
that  Considius  had  reported  to  him  as  seen  what  he  liad  not  seen, 

x8oo.  An  ablative  or  nominative  abstract  in  the  relative  sentence  sometimes  repre- 
sents an  ablative  of  manner  or  quality  omitted  from  the  main  sentence :  as,  quS  prfl- 
dentiS  es,  nihil  tC  fugiet,  Fam.  11, 13,  i,  with  vfhai  sense  you  have^  nothing 
will  elude  you^  i.  e.  eS  quS  es  prQdentlS,  nihil  tS  fugiet.  spCrd,  quae  tua 
priidentia  est,  te  val6re,  Att,  6, 9,  i,  I  hope  that ^  with  your  characteristic  caution, 
you  are  well,  at  AiSx,  quO  animQ  trSditur,  milliCs  oppetere  mortem 
quam  ilia  perpeti  mSluisset,  Off,  i,  117,  AJax^  on  the  contrary,  with  his 
traditional  vehemence,  would  have  chosen  rather  to  die  a  thousand  deaths  than  to 
submit  to  such  indignities.  This  ellipsis  begins  with  Cicero,  and  is  found  a  few  times 
only  in  later  writers. 

Agreement  of  the  Relative. 

x8ox.  The  agreement  of  the  relative  has  already  been  spoken  of  in  a 

feneral  way  (10S2-109S).     For  convenience,  however,  it  may  be  set  forth 
ere  more  explicitly. 

1802.  A  relative  pronoun  agrees  with  its  antecedent 
in  gender  and  number,  but  its  case  depends  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  sentence  in  which  it  stands  :  as, 

HippiSs  gl5riStus  est  ftnulum  quem  habCret,  pallium  qu5  amictus, 
socc5s  quibus  indOtus  esset,  sS  suS  manQ  cdnfCcisse,  DO,  3,  127, 
Uippias  prided  himself  that  he  had  made  with  his  own  hand  the  ring  that  he 
worey  the  cloak  in  which  he  was  wrapped,  and  the  slippers  that  he  had  on. 
This  holds  of  all  relatives  with  inflected  form,  such  as  quicumque,  quSlis, 
quantus,  &c.,  &c. 

1803.  When  the  relative  refers  to  two  or  more  antecedents  of  different 
gender,  its  gender  is  determined  like  that  of  a  predicate  adjective  (1087) :  as, 

mStrSs  et  liberi,  quSrum  aetSs  misericordiam  vestram  requirSbat, 
V.  5, 129,  mothers  and  babies,  whose  years  would  appeal  to  your  sympathy  {\(^&). 
Otium  atque  divitiae,  quae  prima  mortfiies  putant,  S.  C.  36,  4,  peace  and 
prosperity,  which  the  sons  of  men  count  chiefest  of  blessings  (1089).  fOrtHna, 
quam  nSmS  ab  incSnstantiS  et  temeritatc  seiungct,  quae  digna  n6n 
sunt  dc5,  DN,  3,  61,  fortune,  which  nobody  will  distinguish  from  caprice  and 
hazard,  qualities  which  are  not  befitting  god  {lo^).  Sometimes  the  relative 
agrees  with  the  nearest  substantive :  as,  eSs  fragCs  atque  frQctds,  qu5s 
terra  gignit,  DN.  2,  37,  the  crops,  and  the  fruits  of  the  trees  that  earth 
produces. 

1804.  The  relative  is  sometimes  regulated  by  the  sense,  and  not  by  the 
form  of  the  antecedent :  as, 
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eqaitStum  praemittit  qui  videant,  x,  15,  i,  he  sends  the  cavalry  ahead^ 
for  them  to  see  (1095).  tlnus  ex  eO  numeric,  qui  ad  caedem  parSti 
erant,  S.  /.  35, 6,  one  of  the  number  that  were  ready  to  do  murder  (1095).  duo 
prOdigia,  quSs  improbitSs  tribtlnS  c5n8trict58  addizerat,  Sest,  38,  a  pair 
of  monstrosities^  whom  their  depravity  had  delivered  over  in  irons  to  the  tribune. 
sciiba  pSntificis,  qu5s  nunc  min5r6s  pSntificSs  appellant,  L.  22,  57,  3,  a 
clerk  of  the  pontiff,  which  clerks  they  ccul  nowculays  lesser  pontiffs.,  i.  e.  qu5s 
scribSs.  VSiCns  belluxn  ezortum,  quibus  Sabini  arma  cSniQnxerant, 
L.  2,  53,  I,  rt  Vejan  war  broke  out^  with  whom  the  Sabines  had  allied  them-' 
selves,  1.  e.  bellum  cum  VSientibus. 

1805.  A  relative  referring  to  a  proper  name  and  explanatory  appellative  com- 
bined, may  take  the  gender  of  either:  as,  fldmine  RhEn5,  qui  a|^rum  Helv6- 
tium  S  Qerm&nis  dividit,  i,  2,  3,  by  the  river  Rhine,  witch  ts  the  boundary 
between  Helvetians  and  Germans,  ad  flfimen  Scaldem  quod  influit  in 
Mosam,  6,  33,  3,  to  the  river  Scheldt,  that  empties  itself  into  the  Maas. 

1806.  With  verbs  of  indeterminate  meaning  {1035),  the  relative  pronoun  some* 
times  agrees  with  the  predicate  substantive :  as,  Tn6bae  ipsae,  quod  BoeOtiae 
caput  est,  L.  42,  44,  3,  Thebes  itself,  which  is  the  capital  of  Boeotia.  Often,  how- 
ever, with  the  antecedent:  as,  flQmen  quod  appeliltur  Tamesis,  5,  Ji,$,the 
river  which  is  called  the  Thames, 

1807.  When  the  relative  is  subject,  its  verb  agrees  with  the  person  o£ 
the  antecedent :  as, 

haec  omnia  is  fSci,  qui  sodSlis  DolSbellae  eram,  Fam.  12,  14,  7,  all 
this  I  did,  I  that  was  Dolabella's  bosom  friend,  iniquos  Ss,  qui  mC  tacCre 
postulSs,  T.  Hau,  loii,  thou  art  unfair,  expecting  me  to  hold  my  tongue. 
So  also  when  the  antecedent  is  implied  in  a  possessive  :  as,  cum  ttl  nostrl, 
qui  remSnsissEmus,  caede  t€  contentum  esse  dicSbSs,  C.  1,  7,  when  you 
said  you  were  satisfied  with  murdering  us,  who  Itad  staid  behind. 

z8o8.  For  an  accusative  of  the  relative  with  an  ablative  antecedent  the  ablative  is 
rarely  used:  as,  notante  iUdice  qua  nOsti  populd,  H.  S.  i,  6,  13,  the  judge 
condemning — thou  know' st  who  —  the  world.  This  represents  the  older  interroga> 
tivc  conception :  notante  iQdice  —  qud  ?  —  nOsti,  populO  (1795). 

Z809.  A  new  subsUntive  added  in  explanation  of  an  antecedent  is  put  after  the 
relative,  and  in  the  same  case :  as.  ad  AmSnum  contendi,  qui  mSns  erat 
hostium  pienus,  Att,  5,  20,  3,  /  pushed  on  to  Amanus,  a  mountain  that  was 
packed  with  the  enemy.    This  use  begins  with  Cicero ;  but  from  Livy  on,  the  ex- 

Slanatory  word  is  also  put  as  an  appositive,  with  the  relative  following :  as,  Decius 
Aagius,  vir  cui  nihil  dCfuit,  L.  23,  7,  4,  Afagius,  a  man  that  lacked  nothing. 

18x0.  An  adjective,  especially  a  comparative,  superlative,  or  numeral, 
explanatory  of  a  substantive  in  the  main  sentence,  is  often  put  in  the  relative 
sentence:  as, 

palds  quae  perpetua  intercCdSbat  RSmSnSs  ad  insequendum  tar- 
dSbat,  7, 26,  2,  a  morass,  that  lay  unbroken  between,  hindered  the  Romans  from 
pursuit. 

181 1.  When  reference  is  made  to  the  substance  of  a  sentence,  the 
neuter  quod  is  used,  or  more  commonly  id  quod,  either  usually  in 
parenthesis:  as, 
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intellegitur,  id  quod  iam  ante  dizi,  imprddente  L«  SQllS  scelera 
haec  fieri,  RA,  25,  it  is  plain^  as  I  have  said  once  beforey  that  these  crimes  are 
committed  without  the  cognixatice  of  Sulla,  In  continuations,  quae  rCs :  as, 
nSvSs  removCri  iCissit,  auae  rCs  magn5  Qsui  nostris  fuit,  4,  25,  i,  he 
ordered  the  vessels  to  be  withdrawn^  a  course  which  proved  very  aduantageous 
for  our  people, 

MOODS  IN  THE  RELATIVE  SENTENCE. 

1812.  The  relative  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  a  conditional  protasis. 
When  thus  used,  it  may  have  either  the  indicative  or  the  subjunctive,  as  the 
sense  requires :  as, 

[a.)  quod  beltum  est,  nee  habet  nee  exhibet  cuiquam  negOtiuxn, 
DN.  I,. 85*  whatsoever  is  blessed^  has  no  trouble  and  makes  notte  to  anybody, 
quisquis  hQc  vCnerit,  pdgnSs  edet,  V\.  Am,  309,  whoever  comes  this  way, 
shall  have  a  taste  0/ fists  (1796).  omnia  mala  ingerCbat  quemquem  ad- 
spezerat,  PI.  Men,  717,  she  showered  all  possible  bad  names  on  every  man  she 
saw  (1795).  (^0  ^^^c  qui  videat,  nOnne  cSgStur  c5nfitSri  deSs  esse, 
DN",  2,  12,  whoso  should  see  this  would  be  forced,  would  nU  hef  to  admit  the 
existence  of  gods,  qui  vidSret,  equum  TrSiSnum  intrOductum  diceret, 
V.  4,  52,  whoever  saw  it  would  have  sworn  it  was  the  Trojan  horse  brought  in 
(1559). 

The  Indicative  Mood. 

1813.  The  indicative  is  used  in  simple  declarations 
or  descriptions  introduced  by  a  relative  :  as, 

quem  di  diligunt,  adulCtcCns  moritur,  PI.  ^.816,  whom  the  gods  love, 
dies  young,  rSliqui,  qui  domi  mSnsCrunt,  sC  alunt,  4«  if  5t  If^  others,  that 
stay  at  home,  support  themselves  (1736).  quSs  labOrantSs  cSnspezerat,  his 
aubsidia  submittSbat,  4,  26,  4,  to  such  as  he  saw  in  stress,  he  kept  sending 
reinforcements  (1736).  tQ  quod  volSs  faciSs,  QFr,  3,  4,  5,  do  what  you  like 
(1735)- 

x8z^.  The  indicative  is  also  used  with  indefinite  relative  pronouns  and  adverbs  : 
as,  quidquid  volt,  valdC  volt,  Att,  14,  1,  2,  whatever  he  wants,  he  wants  might- 
ily, quisquis  est,  TD.  4,  ^7^  whoever  he  may  be,  quicumque  iter  fCcit,  V, 
I,  44,  wherever  he  made  Ais  way.  In  later  writers  the  imperfect  or  pluperfect  is 
often  in  the  subjunctive :  see  1730. 

1815.  An  original  indicative  often  becomes  subjunctive,  partic- 
ularly, in  indirect  discourse  (1722)  ;  or  by  attraction  (1728)  ;  or  to 
indicate  repeated  action  (1730).    See  also  1727  and  1731. 

The  Subjunctive  Mood. 

1816.  Relative  pronoun  sentences  take  the  subjunc- 
tive to  denote  (i.)  a  purpose,  (2.)  a  characteristic  or 
result,  (3.)  a  cause,  reason,  proof,  or  a  concession. 
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Sentences  of  Purpose. 

1817.  (r.)  Relative  sentences  of  purpose  are  equivalent  to  sub- 
junctive sentences  introduced  by  nt,  in  order  that^  ta  (1947) :  as, 

ea  qui  cOnficeret,  C.  TrebOnium  relinquit*  7, 11,  3,  /UUft  Trebonius  to 
manage  this.  quSlis  esset  nfltQra  mOntis,  qui  cognSscerent,  misit,  1, 21,  i» 
he  sent  same  scouts  to  ascertain  what  the  character  of  the  mountain  was.  haec 
habui  dS  amfcitiS  quae  dicerem,  L.  104,  this  loas  what  I  had  to  say  of 
friendship.  Sentences  of  purpose  are  an  extension  of  the  subjunctive  of 
desire  (1540). 

Sentences  of  Characteristic  or  Result. 

1 81 8.  (2.)  Relative  sentences  of  characteristic  or  result  are  equiva- 
lent to  subjunctive  sentences  introduced  by  ut,  so  as  to,  so  that  (1947). 

The  main  sentence  sometimes  has  a  word  denoting  character,  such  as  is, 
eius  modi,  rarely  tSlis :  as,  neaue  is  sum,  qui  mortis  pericul5  terrear,  5, 
JO,  2,  but  I  am  ftot  the  man  to  be  scared  by  danger  0/ death,  no  fiot  I,  Often, 
nowever,  character  is  intimated  by  the  mood  alone  :  as,  sectitae  sunt  tem- 
pestStCs  quae  nostrds  in  castris  continCrent,  4,  34,  4,  there  followed  a 
succession  of  storms  to  keep  our  people  in  camp,  quod  miserandum  sit  lab5- 
ritis,  DN.  3,  62,  you  struggle  away  to  a  pitiable  degree.  Sentences  of  result 
are  an  extension  of  the  subjunctive  of  action  conceivable  (1554). 

x8ig.  The  subjunctive  with  qui  is  often  used  with  di^us,  indignus,  or 
idSneus,  usually  with  a  form  of  sum :  as,  LIviSnae  fSbuIae  nOn  satis  cUrnae 
quae  iterum  legantur,  Br,  71,  Lhy splays  are  not  worth  reading  twice.  n5n 
erit  idOneus  qui  ad  bellum  mittatur,  //'.66,  he  will  not  be  a/it  person  to  be 
sent  to  the  war.  Twice  thus,  aptus,  once  in  Cicero,  once  in  Ovid.  In  poetry  and 
late  prose  these  adjectives  sometimes  have  the  infinitive,  di^us  and  mdirnus 
have  also  ut  in  Plautus,  Livy,  and  Quintilian. 

X820.  Relative  subjunctive  sentences  are  sometimes  coordinated  by  et  or  sed, 
with  a  substantive,  adjective,  or  participle :  as,  audflx  ct  coetas  possit  quae  ferre 
Vir5rum,  J.  6,  399,  a  brazen  minx,  and  one  guUe  capable  0/ facing  crowds  of  nun. 

1821.  Relative  sentences  after  assertions  or  questions  of  existence 
or  non-existence,  take  the  subjunctive  :  as, 

sunt  qui  putent.  TD.  i,  i8,  there  be  people  to  think,  there  be  who  think,  or 
some  people  think.  n5mO  est  qui  nesciat,  Fam.  i,  4,  2.  there  is  nobody  that 
doesn  t  know,  sapientia  est  flna  quae  macstitiam  pellat  ex  animis,  Fin. 
I,  43,  wisdom  is  the  only  thing  to  drive  sadness  from  the  soul. 

1822.  Such  expressions  are:  est  (exsistit,  exortus  est),  qui;  sunt 
(reperiuntur,  nOn  d€sunt),  qui  j  nSmO  est,  qui ;  quis  est,  qui ;  85lus  or 
tinus  est,  qui ;  est,  nihil  est,  quod  ;  quid  est,  quod  ?  habeO,  nSn  habeO, 
nihil  habeS,  quod,  &c.,  &c.  Indefinite  subjects  are  sometimes  used  with 
these  verbs :  as,  multi,  quidam,  nSnnaili,  alii,  pauci ;  sometimes  appella- 
tives :  as,  homines,  philosophi. 

1823.  The  indicative,  however,  is  not  infrequentiy  found  in  affirmative  sentences, 
particularly  in  old  Latin  and  in  poetry :  as,  sunt  quOs  sciO  esse  amicOs,  PI. 
TV/.  91,  some  men  there  are  I  know  to  be  my  friends,  interdum  volinis  rCctum 
videt,  est  ubi  peccat,  H.  E.  2,1,  6^,  sometimes  the  world  sees  rights  there  be 
times  when  ii  errs,  sunt  item,  quae  appellantur  alcCs,  6, 27,  i,  then  amn 
there  are  what  they  call  elks. 
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Sentences  of  Cause  or  Concession. 

1824.  (3.)  Relative  sentences  of  cause,  reason,  proof,  or  of  con- 
cession, are  equivalent  to  subjunctive  sentences  introduced  by  cum, 
since,  though  (\^yy)\  as, 

(a.)  hospes,  qui  nihil  suspic3rEtur,  hominem  retinCre  coepit,  V.  i,  64, 
thefrUnd^  suspecting  nothings  undertook  to  hold  on  to  the  man.  Often  justify- 
ing the  use  of  a  single  word  :  as,  5  fQrtttnSte  adulCscSns,  qui  tuae  virtOtis 
HomSrum  praecQnem  invSneris,  Arch.  24,  oh  youth  thriceilesty  with  Homer 
trumpeter  of  thy  prowess,  ad  mS  vSnit  HCraclius,  homo  nSbilis,  qui  sacer- 
dQs  lovis  fuisset,  V,  4, 137, 1  had  a  coil  from  Heraclms,  a  man  of  high  stand- 
///^,  as  is  proved  by  his  lutving  been  a  priest  of  Jupiter,  (b.)  CicerO,  qui  mili- 
tEs  in  castris  continuisset,  quinque  cohortCs  irQxnentStum  mittit,  6, 36,  i, 
though  Cicero  Jiad  kept  his  men  in  camp^  he  sends  five  cohorts  foraging. 

1825.  With  qui  tamen,  however,  the  indicative  is  usual :  as,  alter,  qui  tamen 
86  continuerat,  n5n  tenuit  eum  locum,  Sest,  114,  ttu  other,  tJumgh  /u  had 
observed  a  quiet  policy,  did  not  hold  the  place. 

1826.  Oftentimes,  where  a  causal  relation  might  be  expected,  a  simple 
declaratory  indicative  is  used:  as, 

habe5  senectCiti  mSgnam  grStiam,  quae  mihl  sermSnis  aviditStem 
auzit,  CM.  46, 1  feel  greatly  indebted  to  age,  which  has  increased  my  eagerness 
for  conversation.  Particularly  thus  in  old  Latin  :  as,  sed  sumne  ego  stultus, 
qui  rem  cClrS  pilblicam  ?  PI.  Per.  75,  but  am  I  not  a  fool,  who  bother  with  the 
common  weal  f  Compared  with :  sed  ego  sum  insipientior,  qui  rCbus 
cQrem  pQplicis,  PI.  Tri.  1057,  biU  I*m  a  very  fool,  to  bother  with  the  common 
weal.  Often  of  coincident  action  (1733):  as,  stultC  fCci,  qui  hunc  Smisi, 
PI.  MG.  1376,  I*ve  acted  like  a  fool,  in  letting  this  man  off. 

1827.  The  causal  relative  is  often  introduced  by  quippe,  less  frequently 
by  ut,  or  ut  pote,  naturally :  as, 

'  convivia  cum  patre  nOn  inibat ; '  quippe  qui  n6  in  oppidum  quidem 
nisi  perrSrd  veniret,  /^A.  52,  *  he  nez'er  went  to  dinner-parties  with  his  fa- 
ther ;  *  why,  of  course  not,  since  he  never  went  to  a  simple  country  town  even, 
except  very  rarely.  dictStor  tamen,  ut  qui  magis  animis  quam  viribus 
frStus  ad  certSmen  dCscenderet,  omnia  circumspicere  coepit,  L.  7,  14, 
6,  but  the  dictator,  naturally,  since  he  went  into  the  struf^le  trusting  to  mind 
rather  than  muscle,  nojv  began  to  be  all  on  the  alert.  With  quippe  <jui,  the 
indicative  only  is  used  by  Sallust,  and  is  preferred  by  Plautus  and  1  erence. 
Cicero  has,  with  one  exception,  the  subjunctive,  Tacitus  and  Nepos  have  it 
always.  Livy  has  either  mood.  Not  in  Caesar,  ut  qui  has  the  subjunctive. 
It  occurs  a  few  times  in  Plautus,  Cicero,  once  in  Caesar,  oftenest  in  Livy. 
With  the  indicative  once  in  Cicero,  and  once  in  Tacitus,  ut  pote  qui  has 
the  subjunctive.  It  is  used  by  Plautus,  by  Cicero,  once  with  the  indicative, 
by  Sallust,  and  Catullus. 

X828.  The  indefinite  ablative  qui,  somehow,  surely,  sometimes  follows  quippe 
or  ut  in  old  Latin,  in  which  case  it  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  relative :  as, 
quippe  qui  ex  te  audivi,  PI.  Am.  745,  why,  sure  Pve  heard  from  you;  it 
cannot  be  me  relative  here,  as  the  speaker  is  a  woman. 

1829.  The  subjunctive  is  used  in  parenthetical  sentences  of  restric- 
tion: as, 
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quod  sciam,  PI.  Men,  500 ;  T.  Ad.  641 ;  RA,  17,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge and  belief,  quod  sine  molestift  tuft  fiat,  Fam.  13,  2^,  2,  at  far  as  may 
be  without  trouble  to  yourself  qui  is  often  followed  by  quidem :  as,  omnium 
Orfttdram,  quOs  quidem  ego  cSgnOverim,  acQtissimum  ifidicS  Q.  SertS- 
rium,  Br.  180,  of  all  orators,  at  least  of  all  that  I  have  made  the  acquaintance 
of  myself  I  count  Sertorius  the  sharpest. 

Z830.  The  indicative,  however,  is  used  in  quod  attinet  ad,  as  tOy  and  usually 
with  quantum,  and  with  forms  of  sum  and  possum:  as,  quod  sine  molestift 
tuft  facere  poteris,  Att.  i,  5,  7,  as  far  as  you  can  'without  troubling  yourself 

CORRELATIVE  SENTENCES. 

1831.  Sentences  are  said  to  be  correlative,  when  a  relative  pro- 
noun or  adverb  has  a  corresponding  determinative  or  demonstrative 
pronoun  or  adverb  in  the  main  sentence. 

Thus,  the  ordinary  correlative  of  qui  is  is,  less  frequently  hie,  ille,  idem. 
Similarly  tot  .  .  .  quot  are  used  as  correlatives ;  also  qu5  .  .  .  e5,  quantS 
.  .  .  tantO;  quantum  .  .  .  tantum ;  tam  .  .  .  quam;  totiCns  .  .  .  quo- 
tiSns ;  tSlis  .  .  .  quSlis ;  ub!  .  .  .  ib! ;  ut  .  .  .  ita,  sic,  or  item ;  cum  .  .  . 
tum. 

RELATIVE  SENTENCES  COMBINED. 

(A.)  Coordination  of  a  Relative. 

z892.  (i.^  When  two  coordinate  relative  sentences  would  have  tho 
second  relative  in  the  same  case  as  the  first,  the  second  relative  is  usually 
omitted:  as, 

Dumnorigi  qui  principfttum  optinSbat,  ac  mftximC  plSbi  acceptus 
erat,  persuftdet,  i,  3,  5,  he  prevails  with  Dumnorix,  who  held  the  headship,  and 
was  popular  with  the  commons. 

1833.  (2.)  When  two  coordinate  relative  sentences  require  two  different 
cases  of  the  relative,  the  relative  is  usually  expressed  with  both,  or  else  the 
second  relative,  which  is  usually  nominative  or  accusative,  is  omitted,  or  is, 
hie,  ille,  or  idem,  is  substituted  for  it :  as, 

{a.)  cQr  loquimur  dC  e5  hoste,  qui  iam  fatStur  sC  esse  hostem,  et 
quem  n5n  timeS?  C.  2,  17,  why  am  I  talking  about  an  enemy  who  admits 
himself  he  is  an  enemy,  and  whom  I  do  not  fear?  {b.)  Bocchus  cum  pedi- 
tibus,  qu5s  Volux  addtkxerat,  neque  in  priOre  pQgnft  adfuerant,  S.  /. 
loi,  5,  Bocchus  with  the  infantry  whom  Volux  had  brought  up,  and  who  had 
fwt  been  engaged  in  the  first  skirmish,  (c.)  Viriftthus,  quem  C.  Laelius 
frCgit,  ferScitStemque  Sius  repressit.  Off.  2,  40,  Viriathus,  whom  Laelius 
crushed,  and  curbed  his  fiery  soul.  This  last  use  is  chiefly  limited  to  old 
Latin,  Cicero,  and  Lucretius. 


(B.)    Subordination  of  a  Relative. 

a  ma 
relati 
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proximl  sunt  Germanis  qui  trSns  RhCnum  incolunt  (general),  qui- 
buscum  continenter  bellum  gerunt  (specific),  i,  i,  3,  they  are  nearest  to 
the  Germans  that  live  beyond  the  Rhine^  with  whom  theyearry  on  uninterrupted 
hostilities,  idem  artifez  Cui>Idinem  fCcit  ilium  qui  est  Tbespiis  (gen- 
eral), propter  quern  Thespiae  visuntur  (specific),  V.  4,  4,  the  selfsame 
artist  made  the  world-renowned  Cupid  at  Thespiae,  which  is  the  attraction  for 
tourists  in  Thespiae, 


THE  RELATIVE  INTRODUCING  A  MAIN  SENTENCE. 

1835.  Besides  the  ordinary  use  of  the  relative,  to  introduce  a 
subordinate  sentence,  it  is  often  used  like  hie,  or  is,  or  like  et 
is,  is  autem,  is  enim,  or  is  igitur,  to  append  a  fresh  main 
sentence  or  period  to  the  foregoing :  as, 

cSnsiliO  convocfttS  sententifts  exquirere  coepit,  au5  in  cOnsiliS  nOn- 
ntUlae  htlius  modi  sententiae  d^cCbantur,  3,  3,  i,  calling  a  council  of  war, 
fie  proceeded  to  ask  their  opinion,  and  in  this  council  some  opinions  ofthefolloW' 
ing  import  were  set  forth.  centuriOnCs  hostCs  vocSUre  coepCrunt ;  qu5rum 
prSgredl  ausus  est  nCmO,  5,  43,  6,  the  officers  proceeded  to  call  the  enemy ; 
but  not  a  man  of  them  ventured  to  step  forward,  pertltilCs  XenophOntis 
libri  sunt ;  quos  legite  studiOsC,  Cm.  59,  Xenophon*s  works  are  extremely 
profitable  reading;  so  do  read  them  attentively.  In  Plautus  this  use  is  rare; 
bat  it  becomes  more  and  more  prevalent,  and  in  the  time  of  Cicero  the  rel- 
ative is  one  of  the  commonest  connectives. 

Z836.  From  this  use  of  the  relative  come  many  introductory  formulas,  such  as 
qu5  facts,  quft  rC  cSgnitS,  quae  cum  ita  sint,  &c.,  &c. 

1837.  A  connective  quod  is  often  used  before  al,  nisi,  or  etai, 
less  frequently  before  quia,  quoniam,  utinam,  qui,  &c. 

This  quod  mav  be  translated  so,  but,  now,  whereas,  as  to  that,  &c.,  or  it  b 
often  best  omittea  in  translation.    See  2132. 


THE  CONJUNCTIVE   PARTICLE   SENTENCE. 

quod. 

1838.  The  conjunctive  particle  quod,  originally  the  neuter  of  the 
relative  pronoun,  has  both  a  declarative  sense,  that,  and  a  causal  sense, 
because.  In  both  senses  it  regularly  introduces  the  indicative  (i720- 
For  special  reasons,  however,  the  subjunctive  is  often  used,  and  par- 
ticularly in  indirect  discourse  (1722). 

1839.  In  some  of  its  applications,  particularly  in  old  Latin,  the  conjunc- 
tive particle  quod  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  pronoun  quod,  as 
follows : 
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z8^o.  (i.)  In  old  Latin,  quod,  why ^  for  what^  is  sometimes  used  with  veniS 
and  mitts.  Thus,  as  in  id  venimus,  Pi.  MG,  11 58,  ihat  *s  why  we  *ve  come,  id  is 
used  to  define  the  purpose  of  the  motion  (Z144),  so  also  auod,  in  quod  v6ni,  Clo- 
quar,  T.  Hau,  proL  3,  what  Pve  come  for,  I  HI  set  forth.  Instead  of  quod,  more 
explicitly  quam  ob  rem  :  as,  quam  ob  rem  hQc  sum  missa,  PI.  R.  430,  what 
I  am  sent  Jure  for, 

184X.  (2.)  quod,  why,  for  what,  is  used  in  such  expansions  as  quid  est 
quod  ?  quid  habCs  quod  ?  or  nihil  est  quod :  as, 

quid  est  quod  m§  excivisti?  PI.  E,  ^yo,  why  is  it  i/tat ymt*ve  ccUIed me 
oiit?  (1144).  Usually  with  the  subjunctive  (1563) :  as,  quid  est  quod  plQra 
dicftmus  ?  Clu,  59,  what  reason  is  there  for  saying  more  f  For  quod,  some- 
times qu9  rC,  quam  ob  rem,  cGr,  &c.  .The  question  itself  is  also  sometimes 
varied :  as,  ouid  fuit  causae,  cQr  in  Africam  Caesarem  n5n  sequerCre  ? 
Ph,  2,  71,  what  earthly  reason  was  tJierc,  why  you  should  uot  have  followed 
Caesar  to  Africa  ? 

184a.  (3.)  quod,  as  to  wluU,  or  tliat,  is  used,  especially  at  the  beginning 
of  a  sentence,  to  introduce  a,  fact  on  which  something  is  to  be  said,  often  by 
way  of  protest  or  refutation  :  as, 

vSrum  quod  tQ  dicis,  nOn  tS  mi  ir3sc!  decet,  PI.  Am,  522,  but  as  to 
what^ou  say,  it  is  nU  right  that  you  should  get  provoked  with  me.  quod  mul- 
titQdmem  GermSnOrum  in  Galliam  trftdQcat,  id  sC  sui  mQniendi  causS 
facere,  i,  44,  6,  oj-  to  his  moving  a  great  many  Germans  over  to  Gaul,  that  he 
did  for  self-protection  (1722).  Tlxis' construction  is  particularly  common  in 
Caesar,  and  in  Cicero's  letters. 

1843.  When  q^uodj  in  case,  suppose,  although,  introduces  a  mere  conjecttu^  or  a 
concession,  the  subjunctive  is  used  (1554)  :  as,  quod  quispiam  ig^em  quaerat, 
extinjTui  volO,  PI.  Aul,  gi,  in  case  a  man  may  come  for  fire,  I  want  the  fire  put 
out.    This  use  is  principally  found  in  old  Latin,  but  once  or  twice  also  in  Cicero. 

1844.  quody  that,  the  fact  that^  is  often  used  in 
subordinate  sentences  which  serve  to  complete  the  sense 
of  the  main  sentence. 

1845.  '^hc  sentence  with  quod  may  represent  a  subject,  as  with  accCdit ; 
an  object,  as  with  praetere5,  &c. ;  or  any  case  of  a  suDstantive  ;  frequently 
it  is  in  apposition  with  a  demonstrative  or  an  appellative  :  as, 

(a.)  accSdCbat,  quod  suOs  ab  sC  liberOs  abstrSctSs  dolCbant,  3,  2,  5, 
there  was  added  this  fact,  that  they  lamented  that  their  own  children  were  torn 
from  them  ;  or  less  clumsily,  then  too  they  lamenUd,  praetereO,  quod  earn 
sib!  domum  sedemque  dSlSgit,  in  qu&  cOtldiC  viri  mortis  indicia  vidCret, 
Clu,  188,  I  pass  over  the  fact  that  she  picked  out  a  house  to  live  in,  in  which 
she  would  see,  day  in  day  out,  things  to  remind  her  of  her  husband's  death. 
illud  minus  cilrS,  quod  congessisti  operSriOs  omnCs,  Br.  2gf;,  I  am  not 
particularly  interested  in  the  fact  that  you  have  lumped  together  all  sorts  of  cob- 
blers and  tinkers,  {b.)  Caesar  senStfis  in  eum  beneficia  commemorftvit, 
quod  rSx  appell&tus  esset  &  senSttk,  i,  43,  4,  Caesar  told  off  the  kindnesses 
of  the  setmte  to  the  man,  the  fact  that  *  lu  had  been  styled  king  by  the  seriate ' 
(1722).    qu5  facto  duSs  rCs  cOnsecQtus  est,  quod  animOs  centuriGnum 
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dSvinzit  et  mxlitum  volui^tSs  redSmit,  Caes.  C.  i.  39,  4,  fAus  he  killed 
two  birds  with  one  stone :  he  itfon  the  hearts  of  the  officers y  and  he  bought  golden 
opimons  of  the  rank  aftdfile.  h5c  QnO  praestSmus  vel  mfiximC  fens,  quod 
conloquimur  inter  nOs,  DO.  1,  32,  in  this  one  circumstance  do  we  perhaps 
most  of  all  surpass  bruieSf  that  we  can  talk  with  each  other.  labOre  et  indu- 
striil  et  quod  adhibCbat  grStiam,  in  principibus  patrQnis  fuit,  Br.  233, 
thanks  to  his  untiring  industry,  and  to  his  bringing  /lis  winning  manners  to 
bear,  he  figured  among  the  leaders  of  the  bar. 

1846.  accSdit,  as  the  passive  of  addO,  often  has  the  subjunctive  with  ut :  see 
1963.  addO  quod,  espedally  in  the  imperative  fonn  adde  quod,  occurs  in  Accius, 
Terence,  Lacretius,  Horace,  and  Ovid.    adiciO  quod  begins  with  Livy. 

1847.  '^c  sentence  with  quod  is  often  introduced  by  a  prepositional  expression, 
such  as  eO  with  dC,  ex,  in,  prO,  rarely  with  cum ;  or  id  with  ad  in  Livy,  super 
in  Tacitus. 

1848.  nisi  quod,  or  in  Plautus  and  Terence  nisi  quia,  but  for  the  fact  that, 
except,  only  that,  and  praeter  quam  quod,  besides  the  fad  that,  are  used  in  limi- 
tations :  as,  nihil  peccat,  nisi  quod  nihil  peccat,  Pfin.  Ep.  9,  26,  i,  he  erreth 
naught,  save  that  he  naught  doth  err.  Livy  has  also  super  quam  quod.  tan- 
turn  quod  in  the  sense  of  nisi  quod  b  rare ;  more  commonly  of  Ximt,  Just,  hardly. 

X849.  quid  quod  ?  for  quid  d6  eO  dicam  quod  ?  what  of  the  fact  that, 
or  nay  more,  marks  an  important  transition :  as,  quid  quod  salils  SOciOrum 
in  periculum  vocStur  ?  IP.  12,  nay  more,  the  very  existence  of  our  allies  is 
endangered. 

1850.  With  verbs  of  doing  or  happening,  accompanied  by  some  word  of 
manner,  quod  introduces  a  verb  of  coincident  action  (1733) :  as, 

bene  facis  quod  m8  adiuvSs,  Fin.  3, 16,  yott  are  very  kind  in  helping  me. 
videor  mih!  grStum  fCcisse  Siculis,  quod  eQrum  iniiirias  sum  persecQ- 
tus,  V.  2,  16,  IflcUter  myself  that  I  Itave  won  the  gratitude  of  the  Sicilians  in 
acting  as  avenger  of  their  wrongs.  In  this  sense  qui  (1826)  or  cum  (1874) 
is  often  used,  or  in  Plautus  quia. 

185Z.  quod,  that,  because,  is  used  to  denote  cause  with  verbs  of  emotion. 

Thus,  as  with  id  in  id  gaudeO,  T.  Andr.  362,  /*m  glad  of  that  (1144),  so 
with  an  object  sentence,  as  gaudeS  quod  te  interpellSvi,  2>g.  3,  i,  I'm  glad 
that  I  interrupted  you.  Such  verbs  are  :  gaudeO,  laetor ;  miror ;  doleS, 
maereO,  angor,  indignor,  suscCnseS,  irSscor,  molests  fer5,  &c.  In  Plau- 
tus, these  verbs  have  usually  quia,  sometimes  quom  (1875).  For  the 
accusative  with  the  infinitive,  see  2T87. 

1852.  Verbs  of  praising,  blaming,  accusing,  and  condemning,  often  take 
quod:  as, 

quod  bene  cOgitSsti  aliquandQ,  laudO,  Ph.  2,  34,  that  you  have  ever  had 
good  intentions,  I  commend,  laudat  AfricSnum  Panaetius,  quod  fuerit 
abstinSns,  Off.  2,  76.  Panaetius  eulogizes  Africanus,  *for  being  so  abstinent' 
{1725).  ut  cum  SOcratSs  accasfttiis  est  quod  corrumperet  iuventHtem, 
Quintil.  4,  4,  5.  as  when  Socrates  was  charged  with  *  demoralizing  the  rising 
generation*  (1725).  grStulor,  congratulate,  and  gratiSs  agS,  thank,  have 
regularly  quod  or  cum  (1875).    Verbs  of  accusing  sometimes  have  cflr. 
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1853.  Causal  quod,  owing  to  ike  fact  that^  because^ 
introduces  an  efficient  cause,  or  a  reason  or  motive :  as, 

{a.)  in  his  locis,  quod  omnis  Gallia  ad  septentriSnSs  vergit,  mfttarae 
aunt  hiemCs,  4,  20,  i,  in  these  parts  the  winter  sets  in  early,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  Gaul  in  general  lies  to  the  north,  HelvCtii  r€liquOs  QallOs  virtlite 
praecSdunt,  quod  feri  cStidiSnis  proeliis  cum  GermSnis  contendunt, 
I,  I,  4,  M^  Helvetians  outshine  the  rest  of  the  Gauls  in  brattery,  because  they  do 
battle  with  the  Germans  almost  every  day,  h5rum  fortissimi  sunt  Belgae, 
proptereS  quod  a  cultQ  prSvinciae  longissimC  absunt,  i,  1,3,  of  these  the 
stoutest  fighting-men  are  the  Belgians ,  for  the  reason  t/tat  they  live  furthest  away 
from  the  comforts  of  the  province,  [b.)  T.  MSnlius  TorquStus  filium  auum, 
quod  is  contrS  imperium  in  hostem  pQgnftverat,  nec&ri  iQssit,  S.  C,  52, 
30,  Torquatus  ordered  his  awn  son  to  be  ptit  to  decU/i,  because  the  young  man  had 
fought  with  the  enemy  contrary  to  orders,  exOrSvit  tyrannum  ut  abire  licC- 
ret,  quod  iam  befttus  nSllet  esse,  TD.  5,  62,  he  induced  the  monarch  to  Ut 
him  go,  *  because  he  didn^t  care  to  be  Fortune  s  pet  any  longer '  (1725).  Bello- 
vaci  suum  numerum  n5n  contulSrunt,  quod  sC  su5  arbitriO  bellum  esse 
gestQrOs  dicerent,  7i  75*  5»  the  Bellovacans  would  not  put  in  their  proper 
quota,  saying  they  meant  to  mahe  war  on  their  own  responsibility  (1727). 

1854.  quod  often  has  a  correlative  in  the  main  sentence,  such  as  e6, 
ideS,  idcircO,  proptereS.  In  Sallust,  eft  gratis.  In  Plautus,  quia  is  com- 
monly used  in  the  sense  of  quod,  because, 

Z855.  An  untenable 'reason  is  introduced  by  nOn  quod,  n5n  quS,  or  in 
Plautus,  by  nSn  eO  quia,  in  Terence,  by  n9n  eO  qu5.  From  Livy  on,  nOn 
quia.  The  valid  reason  follows,  with  sed  quod,  sed  quia,  or  with  sed  and 
a  fresh  main  sentence. 

The  mood  is  usually  subjunctive  (1725) :  as,  pugilCs  ingemiscunt,  nOn 
quod  doleant,  sed  quia  prdfundendft  v5ce  omne  corpus  intenditur, 
TD.  2,  56,  boxers  grunt  and  groan,  not  because  they  feel  fain,  but  because  by 
explosion  of  voice  the  whole  system  gets  braced  up.  Sometimes  the  indicative. 
Correlatives,  such  as  idcirc5,  ideO,  &c.,  are  not  uncommon.  Reversed 
constructions  occur,  with  magis  followed  by  quam,  as :  magis  quod,  qu5, 
or  quia,  followed  bv  quam  quO,  quod,  or  quia.  The  negative  not  that 
.  .  .  not,  is  expressed  by  nOn  quod  nOn,  n5n  quO  nOn,  or  n5n  quin. 


quia. 


1856.  quia  has  the  same  general  use  as  quod.     It  is,  however, 
more  prevalent  in  Plautus,  less  so  from  Terence  oij. 

1857.  For  quia  with  verbs  of  doing  or  happening,  see  1850;  with  verbs 
of  emotion,  185 1. 

1858.  With  or  without  a  correlative,  such  as  ide5,  e5,  proptereft,  &Cy 
quia  is  used  in  the  sense  of  because,  especially  in  old  Latin. 
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quom  or  cum. 

1859.  qnom  or  cum  (112,  711),  used  as  a  relative  conjunctive 
particle  (1794),  has  a  temporal  meaning,  wAeny  which  readily  passes 
over  to  an  explanatory  or  causal  meaning,  m  thaty  since  or  although. 
In  both  meanings  it  introduces  the  indicative  in  old  Latin.  In  classi- 
cal Latin,  temporal  cum  in  certain  connections,  and  causal  cum  regu- 
larly, introduces  the  subjunctive.  The  subjunctive  is  also  used  with 
cam  for  special  reasons,  as  in  the  indefinite  second  person  (i73J)> 
by  attraction  (1728),  and  commonly  by  late  writers  to  express  repeated 
past  action  (1730).  cum,  wfun^  is  often  used  as  a  synonym  of  si, 
if^  and  may  then  introduce  any  form  of  a  conditional  protasis  (2016, 
2 1 10). 

(A.)    Temporal  cum. 

WITH  THE  INDICATIVE. 

i860,  cum,  when,  whenever,  if,  of  indefinite  time,  may  introduce 
any  tense  of  the  indicative  required  by  the  context :  as, 

facile  omnCs,  quom  valCmus,  rCcta  cOnsilia  aegrOtis  damns,  T. 
Andr.  309,  we  all,  when  well^  give  good  advice  to  sick  folk  easily,  RCmae 
videor  esse,  cum  tufts  litterfts  legd,  Att,  2,  15,  i,  I  always  fancy  myself  in 
Rome,  when  1  am  reading  a  letter  from  you,  cum  posui  librum,  adsSnsiO 
omnis  Clftbitur,  TD,  i,  24,  when  I  drop  the  book,  all  assent  melts  away  (161 3). 
incenderis  cupiditftte  libertfttis,  cum  potestfttem  gustandi  fCceris,  RP, 
2,  50,  you  will  inspire  them  with  a  passion  for  freedom  ^  when  you  give  them  a 
chance  to  taste  it  (1627).  his  cum  fQnCs  comprehensi  adductique  erant, 
praenimpCbantur,  3,  14,  6,  every  time  the  lines  were  caught  by  these  and 
hauled  taut^  they  would  fart  (1618).  The  subjunctive  is  used,  chiefly  by 
late  writers,  rarely  by  Cicero  and  Caesar,  to  express  repeated  past  action 
( 1730) :  as,  cum  in  convivium  vSnisset,  si  quicquam  caelfiti  adspeze* 
rat,  mantis  abstlnCre  nOn  poterat,  V,  4,  40,  when  he  went  to  a  dinner 
party f  if  he  ever  caught  sight  of  a  bit  of  chased  loork,  he  never  could  keep  his 
hattds  off  {zQ^o), 

z86i.  cum,  when,  of  definite  time,  regularly  introduces  the  indicative  in 
old  Latin,  even  where  the  subjunctive  is  required  in  classical  Latin 
(1872):  as, 

nam  ilia,  qnom  tC  ad  sC  vocftbat,  mCmet  esse  crCdidit,  PI.  Men.  1145, 
for  when  that  lady  asked  you  in,  she  thought  'twas  I.  posticulum  h5c 
recCpit,  quom  aedia  vCndidit,  PI.  Tri.  194,  this  back  part  he  excepted,  when 
he  sold  the  house. 

1862.  cum,  when,  of  definite  time,  regularly  introduces  the  indica- 
tive of  any  action,  not  of  past  time :  as, 

sed  de  his  etiam  rCbus,  5ti5si  cum  erimus,  loquCmur,  Fam.  9, 4,  but 
we  will  talk  of  this  when  we  have  time,  cum  ego  P.  Grfinium  testem 
prOdOxerS,  refellitS,  si  poteris,  V.  5,  154,  when  I  put  Granius  on  the 
witness  stand,  refute  him  if  you  can. 
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1863.  With  onm,  when^  the  indicative  is  used  of  definite  past 
time  when  the  reality  of  the  action  is  to  be  emphasized,  as  follows : 

1864*  (I.)  The  indicative  imperfect  is  regularly  used  with  cum, 
wken^  to  denote  a  continued  action  parallel  and  coincident  in  duration 
with  another  continued  action,  also  in  the  imperfect :  as, 

quom  pQgnSbant  mSxumC,  ego  tum  fugiCbam  m£xumC,  Tl.  Am. 
199,  while  they  were  figJiting  hardest^  then  I  ivas  running  hardest,  turn  cum 
rem  habCbSs,  quaesticulus  tS  faciSbat  attentiOrem,  Fam,  9,  x6,  7,  us 
long  as  you  were  a  man  of  substance^  t/ie  fun  0/^  making  money  made  you  a 
little  close.  The  imperfect  subjunctive  is  exceptional  and  lacks  the  implica- 
tion of  coincidence  m  duration  :  as,  ZCnSnem,  cum  AthSnis  essem,  audiC- 
bam  frequenter,  DN.  i,  59,  Zeno^s  lectures  I  often  attended,  when  I  was  in 
Athens. 

Z865.  (2.)  The  indicative  imperfect  is  often  used  with  cum,  when^  denot- 
ing a  continued  action,  to- date  an  apodosis  in  the  perfect :  as, 

legiOnCs  quom  pQgnSbant  mSxumS,  quid  in  tabem&clO  fScisti? 
PI.  Am,  427,  what  did*st  thou  in  the  tent  what  time  the  legions  fought  their 
mightiest?  his  libris  adnumerandi  sunt  sex  dC  rC  pflblicft,  qu5s  tum 
scripsimus  cum  gubemScula  r£i  pQblicae  tenSb3mus,  Div.  2,  3,  to  these 
books  are  to  be  added  the  six  On  t/ie  State^  which  I  wrote  at  the  time  I  was 
holding  the  lulm  of  state.  But  when  the  object  of  the  clause  is  not  distinctly 
to  date  the  apodosis,  its  verb  is  in  the  subjunctive  (1872). 

1866.  (3.)  The  indicative  perfect  or  present  of  vivid  narration  is 
used  with  cum,  when^  to  date  an  apodosis  in  the  perfect  or  present  of 
vivid  narration :  as, 

'  per  tuSs  statufts '  vCrO  cum  dixit,  vehementius  risimus,  DO.  2, 
242,  but  when  he  uttered  the  words  *  by  your  statues,*  we  burst  into  a  louder  laugh. 
cum  occiditur  Sex.  RSscius,  ibidem  fuCrunt,  HA,  120,  when  Roscius  was 
murdered,  they  were  on  the  spot,  cum  diCs  vSnit,  causa  ipse  prO  s6  dictS^ 
damnStur,  L.  4,  44,  10,  when  the  day  of  the  trial  came,  he  spoke  in  his  own 
defence  and  was  condemned.  The  present  is  particularly  common  in  old  col- 
loquial Latin  :  as,  vivom,  quom  abimus,  Uquimus,  PI.  Cap,  282,  we  left 
him  alive  when  we  came  away.  For  cum  pnmum  in  narration,  see  1925 ;  for 
cum  extemplO,  1926. 

1867.  (4.)  The  indicative  perfect  or  present  of  vivid  narration 
is  regularly  used  with  com,  when,  to  denote  a  momentary  action 
when  the  apodosis  denotes  continued  action :  as, 

cum  Caesar  in  Galliam  vCnit,  altetius  factiSnis  principCa  erant 
Aedui,  alterius  SCquani,  6,  12,  i,  when  Caesar  came  to  Gaul,  the  leaders  of 
one  party  were  the  Aeduans,  of  the  ot/ier  the  Sequanians,  eO  cum  veniO, 
praetor  quiSscCbat,  K.  4,  32,  when  I  got  there,  the  praetor  vtas  taking  a  nap, 

1868.  An  emphatic  indicative  clause  with  cum,  while,  often 
follows  the  main  action. 

The  clause  with  cum  is  usually  inconsistent  with  the  main  action,  and 
cum  is  often  attended  by  interel,  interim,  cdl  the  time,  etiam  tum,  still,, 
nQndum,  hauddum,  not  yet,  no  longer,  quidem,  by  the  way,  or  tamen,  nihi- 
iSminus,  nevertheless  :  as, 
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caedebStur  virgis  in  mediS  for5  MessSnae  civis  RCmSnus,  cum 
intereS  nQllus  gemitus  audiSbStur,  K  5,  162,  M^r^  was  flogged  with  rods  in 
opm  market  place  at  Messaiia  a  citizen  of  Kome^  while  all  the  time  not  a  groan 
was  to  be  heard.  SvolSrat  iam  8  cOnspecttk  quadrirSxnis,  cum  etiam 
turn  cCterae  n&vCs  QnO  in  loc5  mQliCbantur,  V,  5,  88,  she  had  already  sped 
out  of  sights  the  four-banker ^  while  the  rest  of  the  vessels  were  still  struggling 
round  in  otte  and  the  same  spot.  This  use  is  very  rare  in  old  Latin.  Not 
in  Caesar.    With  the  infinitive  of  intimation,  see  1539. 

1869.  An  indicative  clause  with  cum,  usually  expressing  sudden 
or  unexpected  action,  sometimes  contains  the  main  idea,  and  is  put 
last. 

In  this  case  cum  is  often  attended  by  subitO  or  repente,  suddenly^  and 
the  first  clause  contains  iam,  already ^  by  this  time^  vix,  aegrC,  hardly^  viz- 
dum,  hardly  yet,  or  nQndum,  not  yet.  The  first  verb  is  commonly  in  the 
imperfect  or  pluperfect,  and  the  second  in  the  perfect  or  present  of  vivid 
narration:  as, 

dizerat  hOc  ille,  cum  puer  nQntiSvit  venire  Laelium,  XP.  i,  18, 
scarcely  had  he  said  this,  when  a  slave  announced  that  Laelius  was  com- 
ing, vix  ea  fStus  eram,  gemitQ  cum  tSlia  reddit,  V.  2,  323,  scarce  had 
I  spoke  the  words^  when  with  a  groan  he  answers  thus,  Hannibal  iam 
aubibat  mfirSs,  cum  repente  in  eum  pat£fact&  portft  Cnimpunt  ROmSni, 
L.  29,  7,  8,  Hannibal  was  already  moving  up  to  the  walls,  when  all  of  a  sud- 
den the  gate  flies  open  and  the  Romans  come  pouring  out  upon  him.  lamque 
hSc  facere  apparSbant,  cum  mStres  familiae  repente  prOcurrCrunt,  7, 
26,  3,  they  were  already  preparing  to  do  it,  when  suddenly  the  married  women 
rushed  forward.  This  use  is  very  rare  in  old  Latin.  From  Sallust  on, 
it  is  found  occasionally  with  the  infinitive  of  intimation  (1539). 

1870.  A  clause  with  cum  is  often  used  attributively  with  words  denoting 
time,  or  with  est,  fuit,  or  erit. 

The  mood  is  the  same  as  with  a  relative  pronoun,  sometimes  the  indica- 
tive, and  regularly  in  old  Latin,  but  usually  the  subjunctive:  as,  fuit  quod- 
dam  tempus  cum  in  agris  hominCs  vagSbantur,  Inv.  i,  2,  there  was  an 
age  of  the  world  when  men  roved  round  in  the  fields  (1813,  1823).  fuit 
tempus  cum  rGra  colerent  homines,  Varro,  KK.  3,  i,  i,  there  was  a  time 
when  men  dwelt  in  the  fields  (1818, 1821).  est  cum  exOmStiO  praetermit- 
tenda  est,  Cornif.  2,  30,  sometimes  ornamentation  should  be  az'oided.  fuit 
antes  tempus,  cum  GermSnOs  Galli  virtdte  superSrent,  6,  24,  i,  there 
was  a  time  when  the  Gauls  outdid  the  Germans  in  valour.  The  subjunctive 
is  also  used  with  audiS  cum  (1722),  but  with  memini  cum  the  inaicative  : 
as,  saepe  ex  socerO  me5  audivi,  cum  is  diceret,  DO.  2,  22,  /  have  often 
heard  my  father-in-law  saying,  memini  cum  mihi  dSsipere  vidCbSre, 
Fam.  7,  28,  I,  I  remember  when  I  thought  you  showed  bad  taste. 

187Z.  The  indicative  present  or  perfect  with  cum  is  used  in  expressions  equiva- 
lent to  an  emphasized  accusative  or  ablative  of  time,  the  main  verb  being  est  or  sunt : 
as,  anni  prope  quadringenti  sunt,  cum  h5c  probitur,  0.  171,  /V  is  nearly 
four  hundred  years  that  Hits  has  been  liked,  nSndum  centum  et  decem  anni 
sunt,  cum  I3ta  18x  est,  Off.  2,  75,  it  is  not  a  hundred  and  ten  years  yet  since 
the  law  was  passed.  In  old  Latm,  the  clause  with  cum  is  made  the  subject  of  est, 
and  the  substantive  of  lime  is  put  in  the  accusative :  as,  banc  domum  iam  multOs 
annSs  est  quom  possideo,  WAuL  3,  Uis  many  years  now  I  have  occupied  this 
house, 
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WITH  THE  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

X872.  The  imperfect  or  pluperfect  subjunctive  is 
used  with  temporal  cum,  when  a  subordinate  event 
is  mentioned  merely  as  one  in  a  more  or  less  com- 
plex series  of  past  events  :  as, 

cum  rex  Pyrrhus  populO  RdmSnS  bellum  intulisset  cumque  dC 
impcriS  certamcn  csset  cum  r«ge  potcnti,  perfuga  ab  eO  v^nit  m 
castra  Fabricii,  Off.  3,  86,  kins^  Pyrrhtts  Juofing  made  war  on  the  Roman 
nation,  and  there  being  a  struggle  for  sovereignty  with  a  power ful  lung,  a  de- 
serter from  him  came  into  Fabricius's  camp,  cSdcm  tempore  Attalus  rCx 
moritur  alter©  et  septuigSsimC  annS,  cum  quattuor  et  quadrfigmtft  an- 
nSs  rSgnSssct,  L.  33, 21,  i,  the  same  year  Attalus  the  king  dies,  tn  hts  seventy- 
second  year,  havingreigned  forty-four  years,  hie  pfieus,  cum  domO  ezisset 
patnim  nostrSnim  mcmoria,  L.  Cassium  cOnsulem  mterfCcerat,  i,  12, 
5,  this  canton,  sallying  out  from  home  in  our  fathers'  recollection,  had  put 
Cassius,  the  consul,  to  death,  nam  cum  inambuliram  m  zsrstO,  M.  ad  me 
BrQtus  vlnerat,  Br.  10,  for  as  I  was  pacing  up  and  down  my  portico,  Brutus 
had  come  to  see  me.  Antigonus  in  proeli5,  cum  adversus  Scleucuni  et 
Lysimachum  dimiciret,  occisus  est,  N.  21,  3,  2,  Antigonus  was  killed  tn 
battle  fghting against  Seleucus aiui  Lysimachus.  haec  cum  Crassus  dixisset, 
sUentium  est  cSnsectttum,  DO.  i,  160,  a  deep  siUnce  ensued  after  CrassuM 
had  finished  speaking,  cum  annOs  iam  complflris  societfts  esset,  moritur 
in  Qallia  Quinctius,  cum  adesset  Naevius,  Quinct.  14,  the  partnership 
having  lasted  several  years,  Quinctius  died  in  Gaul,  Naevius  being  there  at  tht 


time. 

In  this  use,  as  the  examples  show,  cum  with  the  subjunctive  is  often 
equivalent  to  a  participle  or  an  ablative  absolute.  The  use  is  not  found  in 
Plautus  (1861).  Ennius  and  Terence  have  possibly  each  an  instance  (dis- 
puted) of  it,  but  it  was  certainly  rare  until  the  classical  period,  when  it 
became  one  of  the  commonest  of  constructions.  It  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  special  uses  of  the  subjunctive  mentioned  in  1859. 

Z873.  The  difference  in  meaning  between  cum  with  the  indicative  and 
cum  with  the  subjunctive  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  examples : 

Galls  nSrrSvI,  cum  proximC  RSmae  fui,  quid  audfssem,  Att.  13, 49, 2,  / 
told  Callus,  when  I  was  last  in  Rome,  what  I  had  heard  (1866).  a.  d.  Ill  kal. 
MSiSs  cum  essem  in  COmSnO,  acc^pl  tuls  litterfts,  Fam.  4,  2,  i,  /  re- 
ceived your  letter  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  April,  being  in  my  villa  at  Cumae 
(1872).  cum  varices  secSbantur  C.  Mari5,  doiebat,  TD.  2,  -«,  while 
Marius  was  having  his  varicose  veins  lanced,  he  was  in  pain  (1864)*  C. 
Marius,  cum  secSrCtur,  ut  suprS  dixi,  vetuit  sC  adligSri,  TD.  2,  53, 
Marius  being  under  the  surgeon^ s  knife,  as  above  mentioned,  refused  to  be  bound 
(1872).  num  P.  Decius,  cum  sC  dCvoveret  et  in  mediam  aciem  inruS- 
bat,  aliquid  dC  volupt&tibua  suis  cOgitSbat  ?  Fin.  2, 61,  did  Decius,  offering 
himself  up,  and  while  he  was  dashing  straight  into  the  host,  have  any  thought 
of  pleasures  of  his  own  f  (1872,  1864). 
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(B.)    Explanatory  and  Causal  cum. 

2874.  The  indicative  is  often  used  with  explanatory  cum  when 
the  action  of  the  protasis  is  coincident  with  that  of  the  apodosis 
(1733)- 

In  this  use  cum  passes  from  the  meaning  of  when  to  that^  in  that,  or  in 
or  by  with  a  verbal  in  -ing:  as,  h5c  verbum  quom  ilH  quoidaro  died,  prae- 
mOstrO  tibi,  PI.  Tri,  342,  in  laying  down  this  lesson  for  your  unknown  friend 
Vm  warning  you,  cum  quiCscunt,  probant,  C.  i,  21,  their  inaction  is 
approval.  Denoting  the  means:  as,  tQte  tibi  prOdCs  plQrumum,  quom 
servitQtem  ita  fers  ut  ferri  decet,  PI.  Cap.  371,  you  do  yourself  most  good 
by  bearing  slavery  as  it  should  be  borne.  For  similar  uses  of  quod,  quia,  and 
qui,  see  1850. 

1875.  Explanatory  cum  is  also  used  with  verbs  of  emotion;  likewise 
with  grStulor  and  grStils  ag5:  as,  quom  tu's  liber,  gaudeO,  PI.  Men. 
1 148,  t/mt  you  are  free,  I'm  glad,  grfttulor  tib!,  cum  tantum  valCs  apud 
Dol&bellam,  Fam,  9,  14,  3,  I  give  you  joy  that  you  stand  so  well  with  Dola- 
bella,  tib!  mSximSs  gritifis  agS,  cum  tantum  litterae  meae  potuCrunt, 
Fam,  13,  24,  2,  I  thank  you  most  heartily  in  that  my  letter  had  such  influence. 
For  similar  uses  of  quod  and  quia,  see  1851, 1852. 

1876.  Explanatory  cum  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  since,  although, 
or  even  though.  In  these  meanings  it  introduces  the  indicative  in  old 
Latin  (1878) :  as, 

Denoting  cause :  istO  tQ  pauper  6s,  quom  nimis  sSnctC  piu  's,  PI. 
R.  1234,  tha^swhy  you  are  poor  yourself  ,  since  you  are  over-scrupulottsly  good. 
quom  h5c  n5n  possum,  illud  minus  possem,  T.  Fh,  208,  since  this  I 
canU,  that  even  less  could  I,  Adversative  cause:  tnsSntre  m6  9iunt, 
quom  ipsi  insSniunt,  PI.  Meti,  S^i,  they  say  I^m  mad^  whereas  they  are  mad 
themselves.  Concession :  sat  sic  suspectus  sum,  quom  care0  noxiS,  PI. 
B.  1005,  /  am  enough  distrusted  as  it  is^  even  though  I  m  void  of  wrong. 

1877.  cum,  since,  although,  even  though,  usually 
introduces  the  subjunctive :  as, 

Denoting  cause:  cum  in  commt&nibus  suggestis  cOnsistere  nOn 
audSret,  contiOnftri  ex  turri  altft  solCbat,  TD.  5,  59,  since  he  did  not  dare 
to  stand  up  on  an  ordinary  plcUform^  he  always  did  his  speeding  from  a  lofty 
tower,  of  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Syracuse.  Aedul  cum  sC  dSfendere  nOn 
possent,  ICeStSs  ad  Caesarem  mittunt,  i,  11,  2,  situe  the  Aeduans  could 
not  defend  themselves,  they  sent  ambassculors  to  Caesar.  Adversative  cause  : 
fuit  perpetuO  pauper,  cum  divitissimus  esse  posset,  N.  19,  i,  2.  he  rvas 
always  poor,  whereas  he  might  have  been  very  rich,  of  Pho<5ion.  Pylad€s 
cum  sis,  dicSs  t8  esse  OrestCn  ?  Fin.  2,  79,  whereas  you  are  Fylat^es,  will 
you  declare  yourself  Orestes  t  Concession:  ipse  CicerO,  cum  tenuissiml 
valetadine  esset,  n6  noctumum  quidem  sib!  tempus  ad  quiCtem  relin- 
quCbat,  5,  40,  7,  Cicero  himself,  though  he  was  in  extremely  delicate  health, 
did  not  allow  himself  even  the  night- time  for  rest,  ille  CatO,  cum  esset 
Tusculi  nStus,  in  popull  ROmSni  civitStem  susceptus  est,  Leg.  2,  5, 
the  great  Cato,  though  bom  at  Tusculum,  was  received  ifito  the  citizenship  of 
the  Roman  nation. 
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1878.  This  use  of  the  subjunctive  is  not  found  in  Plaulus.  It  is  thought 
to  have  begun  in  the  time  ot  Terence,  who  may  have  a  couple  of  instances 
(disputed).  Thereafter,  it  grew  common  and  was  the  regular  mood  used 
with  explanatory  and  causal  cum  in  the  classical  period. 

1879.  Explanatory  cum  is  sometimes  introduced  by  quippe,  rarely  by  Ut 
pote,  naturally:  as,  ^     #-«-   »  ^      .r 

turn  vgr5  gravior  cQra  patribus  incessit,  quippe  cum  pr5di 
causam  ab  suis  ccrnerent,  L.  4,  57,  10,  then  the  senators  were  stilt  mere 
seriously  concerned,  and  naturally  enough^  since  they  beheld  their  cause  betrayed 
by  their  own  people,  val§tad5,  8  quS  lam  €merseram,  ut  pote  cum  sme 
febri  labOrassem,  Att,  5,  8,  i,  an  illness  from  which  J  had  already  rectmered, 
naturally  since  it  was  unaccompanied  by  /ever,  quippe  cum  occurs  in  Cicero, 
Nepos,  and  Livy  j  ut  pote  cum  is  used  twice  in  Cicero'slctters,  and  in  late  writers, 
tor  quippe  and  ut  pote  with  a  causal  relative,  see  1827. 

z88o.  The  adversative  idea  is  often  emphasized  by  the  use  of  tamen  in 
the  mam  clause ;  as,  cum  priml  Ordin€s  hostium  concidissent,  tamen 
aceiTime  r«liqui  resist€bant,  7,  62,  4,  though  the  front  ranis  cf  the  etiemy 
had  fallen,  yet  the  rest  made  a  most  spirited  resistance, 

(C.)    cum  .  .  .  turn. 

1881.  A  protasis  with  cum  is  often  followed  by  an  emphatic  apo- 
dosis  introduced  by  torn. 

The  protasis  denotes  what  is  general  or  common  or  old ;  the  apodosis 
what  is  special  or  strange  or  new.  In  classical  Latin  turn  is  often  empha- 
sized by  mSzime,  in  primis,  v€r5,  &c. 

The  mood  with  cum  is  regularly  indicative  in  old  Latin,  and  usually 
when  the  time  of  the  two  verbs  is  identical :  as,  quom  mihi  pave5,  turn 
Antiph5  m8  excruciat  animi,  T.  Fh,  187,  whilst  for  myself  I  tremble ^  Anti- 
pho  puts  me  in  a  perfect  agony  of  soul,  cum  collSgae  levSvit  infamiam, 
turn  sib!  glSriam  ingentem  peperit,  L.  6,  25,  6,  he  relieved  his  colleague 
from  disgrace,  and  what  is  more  he  won  mighty  zloryfor  himself.  Less  fre- 
quently the  subjunctive,  and  usually  when  the  verbs  refer  to  different  periods 
of  time :  as,  cum  t€  ft  pueritiS  tufi  dllCxerim,  turn  hQc  multS  ftcrius  di- 
lig5,  Fam,  15,  9,  i,  I  have  always  loved  you  from  your  boyhood^  but  for  this  I 
love  you  with  afar  intenser  love.  By  abridgement  of  the  sentence  ( 1057),  cum 
.  .  .  turn  come  to  be  copulative  conjunctions  (1687):  as,  mOvit  patrCs 
c5nscript0s  cum  causa  turn  auctor,  L.  9,  10,  i,both  the  cause  and  its  sup- 
porter touched  the  cottscript  fathers. 


quoniam. 


1882.  quoniam,  compounded  of  quom  and  lam,  when  now,  refers 
primarily  to  time,  but  is  seldom  so  used  and  only  by  early  writers. 
The  temporal  meaning  passed  early  into  an  exclusively  causal  mean- 
ing, since.  In  both  meanings  it  regularly  introduces  the  indicative 
(1721).  For  special  reasons,  however,  the  subjunctive  is  used,  as  in 
indirect  discourse  (1725),  or  by  attraction  (1728). 
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1883.  (i.)  quoniam,  when  now,  used  of  time  in  early  Latin,  has  some- 
times as  a  correlative  continuS,  subitO,  or  eztemplS ;  it  usually  introduces 
the  present  indicative  (1590):  as, 

is  quoniam  moritur,  numquam  indic3re  id  HliO  voluit  su5,  PI.  AuI.q^ 
what  he  was  on  his  dying  bedy  he  ne'er  would  point  it  out  to  his  own  son,  ofa 
hidden  treasure,  quomam  sentiO  quae  rSs  gererStur,  nSvem  eztemplO 
statuimus,  PI.  B,  290,  when  now  I  saw  what  was  doings  we  stopped  the  ship 
at  once, 

1884.  (2.)  quoniam,  since,  seeing  thatj  now  that,  with  the  indica- 
tive, introduces  a  reason,  usually  one  known  to  the  person  addressed, 
or  one  generally  known :  as, 

vera  dicQ,  sed  nCquiquam,  quoniam  nSn  vis  crCdere,  PI.  Am.  835, 
the  truth  I  speak,  but  a/l  in  vain,  since  thon  wilt  not  believe.  vOs,  QuiritCs, 
quoniam  iam  nox  est,  in  vestra  tecta  discSdite,  C  3,  2%  do  you,  citizens, 
since  it  is  now  grown  dark,  depart  and  go  to  your  own  several  homes,  quoniam 
in  earn  ratiSnem  vitae  nOs  fOrtuna  dCduxit,  ut  sempitemus  sermO  dC 
nobis  futQrus  sit,  cave&mus,  QFr,  \,  i,  38,  since  fortune  has  set  us  in  such  a 
ivalk  of  life  that  we  are  to  be  eternally  talked  about,  let  us  be  on  otir  guard. 
Often  in  transition :  as,  quoniam  dC  genere  bell!  dixi,  nunc  dC  mSgnitil- 
dinc  pauca  dicam,  IP.  20,  since  I  have  finished  speaking  about  the  character 
of  the  war,  I  Will  now  speak  briefly  about  its  extent.  With  the  subjunctive  in 
indirect  discourse  (1725) :  as,  crCbris  PompSi  litteris  castigSbantur,  quo- 
niam prim5  venientem  Caesarem  n5n  prohibuissent,  Caes.  C.  3,  25,  3, 
they  were  rebuked  in  numerous  letters  of  Pompey,  *  because  they  Iiad  not  kept 
Caesar  off  as  soon  as  he  came.^ 


quotiSns,  quotiSnscumque. 

188^.  The  relative  particle  quottens  (711),  or  qaoUensomnque, 
every  time  that,  whenever,  introduces  the  indicative :   as, 

quotiens  quaeque  cohors  prGcurrerat,  mSgnus  numerus  hostium 
cadebat,  5,  34,  2,  as  the  cohorts  successively  charged,  a  great  number  of  the 
enemy  fell  every  time.  quOius  quotiCns  sepulcrum  vidCs,  sacruficas, 
PI.  E.  175,  ri^ery  time  you  see  her  tomb,  you  offer  sacrifice,  nee  quotiCns- 
cumque  m€  viderit,  in&remiscet,  Sest.  146,  neither  shall  he  fall  a-groaning 
whenever  he  sees  w^  (1736). 

1886.  quotiens  has  sometimes  as  a  correlative  totiSns,  or  a  combination 
with  tot  which  is  equivalent  to  totiCns  :  as,  quotiCns  dicimus,  totiCns  dC 
nSbis  iQdicStur,  DO.  i,  125,  every  time  we  make  a  speech,  the  world  sits  in 
mdgement  on  us.  si  tot  cOnsulibus  meruisset,  quotiCns  ipse  c5nsul  fuit, 
Balb.  47,  if  he  had  been  in  the  army  as  many  years  as  he  was  consul. 

Z887.  The  subjunctive  imperfect  and  plui>erfect  are  common  in  the  later  writers 
to  indicate  repeated  action  (1730):  as,  quotiCns  super  tali  negCtiS  cdnsul- 
taret,  Cdita  domiis  parte  ac  libert!  Qnius  cSnscientia  QtCbatur,  Ta, 
6,  27,  whenever  he  had  recourse  to  astrologers^  it  was  in  the  upper  part  cf  his  house 
and  with  the  cognizance  of  only  a  single  freedman. 
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quam. 

z888.  quam,  as  or  tkan^  introduces  an  indicative  protasis  in 
periods  of  comparison.  For  special  reasons,  however,  the  subjunctive 
is  used,  as  by  attraction  (1728),  or  of  action  conceivable  (1731)  ;  see 
also  1896,  1897. 

But  usually  periods  of  comparison  are  abridged  (1057)  by  the  omission 
of  the  verb  or  of  other  parts  in  the  protasis  (1325). 

With  the  Indicative. 

1889.  (i.)  qnam,  as^  is  used  in  the  protasis  of  a  comparative 
period  of  equality,  generally  with  tarn  as  correlative  in  the  apo- 
dosis  :  as, 

tam  facile  vincCs  quam  pirum  volpCs  earnest,  PI.  Most,  559,>v»V/ 
beat  as  easily  as  R^nard  eats  a  pear,  tam  excoctam  reddam  atque  fttram 
quam  carbOst,  1.  Ad.  849, 1  U  have  her  stewed  all  out  and  black  as  is  a  coal. 
From  Cicero  on,  the  apodosis  is  in  general  negative  or  interrogative :  as, 
quSnim  neutrum  tam  facile  quam  ttk  arbitrAris  conceditur,  Div,  i,  10, 
neither  of  these  foints  is  as  readily  granted  as  you  suppose,  quid  est  5rfit5ri 
tam  necess&num  quam  v5z  ?  DO,  i,  251,  what  is  so  indispensable  to  the 
speaker  as  voice?  Otherwise  nSn  minus  .  .  .  quam,  no  less  thauy  just  as 
tnuchf  or  n5n  magis  .  .  .  quam,  Just  as  little  or  /ust  as  much,  is  often  pre- 
ferred to  tam  .  .  .  quam :  as,  accCp!  n5n  minus  interdum  0rSt5num 
esse  tacCre  quam  dicere,  PHn.  £p.  7, 6, 7, 1  have  observed  that  silence  is  some- 
times quite  as  eloquent  as  speech.  n5n  magis  mihl  deerit  inimlcus  quam 
Verri  dCfuit,  V,  3,  162,  /  shall  lack  an  enemy  as  little  as  Verres  did,  domus 
erat  n5n  dominS  magis  OmSmentS  quam  civitStl,  V.  4,  5,  the  house  was 
as  much  a  pride  to  the  state  as  to  its  owner. 

xSgo.  Instead  of  tam,  another  correlative  is  sometimes  used  in  the  apodosis. 
Thus,  aequC  .  .  .  quam  occurs  in  Plautus  and  in  Livy  and  later  writers,  generally 
after  a  negative  expression  ;  perinde  .  .  .  quam  in  Tacitus  and  Suetonius ;  iQxtS 
.  .  .  quam  once  in  Livy.    Sometimes  the  apodosis  contains  no  correlative. 

1891.  tam  .  .  .  quam  become  by  abridgement  coordinating  words :  as, 

tam  vera  quam  falsa  cemimus,  Ac,  2,  111,  we  make  out  things  both  true 
and  false. 

Z892.  The  highest  possible  degree  is  expressed  by  tam  .  .  .  quam  qui 
and  a  superlative  without  a  verb ;  or  by  quam  ana  a  superlative  with  or 
without  a  form  of  possum  (1466) ;  sometimes  by  quantus  or  ut :  as, 

(a.)  tam  sum  misericors  quam  vfis;  tam  mitis  quam  qui  lenissi- 
mus,  Sull.  87,  /  am  as  tender-hearted  as  you  ;  as  mild  as  the  gentlest  man 
living,  tam  sum  amicus  rCi  pQblicae  quam  qui  mSxime,  Fam.  5,  2,  6,  / 
am  as  devoted  a  patriot  as  anybody  can  be,  {b.)  quam  mSzimfs  potest  itine- 
ribus  in  Galliam  contendit,  i,  7,  t,  he  pushes  into  Gaul  by  as  rapid  marches 
as  he  can.  cOnstituenint  itkmentSrum  auam  mftximum  numerum  coe- 
mere,  i,  3,  i,  they  determined  to  buy  up  the  greatest  possible  number  of  beasts 
of  burden,  (c.)  tanta  est  inter  eSs,  quanta  mSxima  potest  esse,  mSrum 
distantia,  Z.  74,  there  is  the  greatest  possible  difference  of  character  between  them. 
Or  without  any  superlative  :  fuge  domum  quantum  potest,  PI.  Men,  850, 
run  home  as  quick  as  e'er  you  can.  ut  potui  accflrStissime  te  tlitfttus  sum, 
Fam.  5,  17,  2, 1  defended  you  as  carefully  as  I  could. 
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Z893.  quam  .  .  .  tarn,  with  two  comparatives  or  superlatives,  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  more  common  qu5  .  .  .  eO  with  two  comparatives  (1973) :  as, 

{a.)  magis  quam  id  reputOi  tam  ma^gis  Qrori  PI.  B.  1091,  />i^  mort  I  think 
it  ovgry  the  sorer  do  I  feet.  This  use  is  found  in  Plautus,  Lucretius,  and 
Vergil,  (b,)  quam  quisque  pessume  fScit,  tam  mSxumC  tQtus  est,  S.  /.  31, 
14,  the  worse  a  man  has  acteJt  the  safer  he  always  is.  This  use  is  found  in 
Plautus,  Terence,  Cato,  Varro,  and  Sallust. 

1894.  (2.)  quam,  tAan^  is  used  in  the  protasis  of  a  com- 
parative period  of  inequality,  with  a  comparative  in  the  apodo- 
sis :  as, 

melidrem  quam  ego  sum  supp5n5  tib!,  PI.  Ctt.  2^6, 1  give  you  in  my 
place  a  better  man  than  I  am.  plUra  dixl  quam  volul,  V,  5,  79,  f  have  said 
more  than  I  itUended,  AntOmS  quam  est,  vol5  pCius  esse,  Att,  15,  3.  2, 
I  hope  Antony  may  be  worse  off  than  he  is.  doctrina  paulO  dtirior  quam 
nStQra  patitur,  Mur.  60,  principles  somewhat  sterner  than  nature  doth 
support,  potius  sSr5  quam  numquam,  Ln  4,  2,  11,  better  late  than  never. 
corpus  patiCns  algOris  suprS  quam  cuiquam  crCdibile  est,  S.  C.  5,  3,  ^ 
constitutun  capable  of  enduring  cold  beyond  what  anybody  could  believe.    8U- 

grS  quam  is  found  in  Cicero,  Sallust,  and  often  in  late  writers ;  infrft  and 
Itra  quam  in  Cicero,  Livy,  and  late  writers  (infrfi  quam  also  in  Varro) ; 
eztrft  quam  in  Ennius,  Cato,  and  in  legal  and  official  language  in  Cicero 
and  Livy. 

1895.  quam  is  also  used  with  some  virtual  comparatives:  thus,  nihil 
aliud,  ndn  aliud  quam,  no  other  than^  often  as  adverb,  only ;  secus  quam 
with  a  negative,  not  otherwise  than;  bis  tantd  quam,  twice  as  much  as; 
and  prae  quam  in  old  Latin,  in  comparison  with  how ;  and  similar  phrases : 
as, 

(a.)  per  biduum  nihU  aliud  quam  stetErunt  parlti  ad  pQgnandum, 
L.  34, 46,  -J,  for  two  days  they  merely  stood  in  battle  array.  This  use  occurs 
first  in  Sallust,  then  in  Nepos,  Livy,  and  later  writers,  {b.)  mih!  ent  ctirae 
n5  quid  fiat  secus  quam  volumus,  AU.  6.2,  2, 1  wtll  see  to  tt  that  nothing 
be  done  save  as  we  wish.  This  use  occurs  in  Plautus,  Terence,  Sallust,  Cicero, 
Livy,  and  later  writers.  With  both  aliud  and  secus  the  clause  is  rarely  pos- 
itive, with  aliud  not  before  Livy.  For  atque  (ac)  instead  of  quam  when 
the  first  clause  is  negative,  see  1654.     (<•.)  bis   tantS  valcO  quam  valul 


prae  quam  is  found  only  in  Plautus  rarely.  Similar  phrases  are :  contra 
quam,  in  Cicero,  Livy,  and  later  writers ;  praeter  auam,  in  PJautus,  Nae- 
vius,  and  frequently  in  other  writers  when  followed  by  quod  {1848);  super 
quam  quod  (1848)  and  insuper  quam  in  Livy;  prO  quam  in  Lucretius; 
advorsum  quam,  once  in  Plautus.  prae  quam  is  sometimes  followed  by 
a  relative  clause :  as,  prae  quam  quod  molestumst,  PI.  Am.  634,  compared 
with  what  is  painful.    For  ante  (or  prius)  and  post  quam,  see  191 1,  1923- 

With  the  Subjunctive. 

X896.  The  subjunctive  is  used  with  quam  or  quam  ut  after  compara- 
tives denoting  disproportion  (1461) :  as, 
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quicquid  erat  oneris  SegestSnis  impOnSbat,  aliquantO  amplius  quam 
f  erre  possent,  V,  4, 76,  fu  wotUd  impose  every  possible  btirden  on  the  Segestans^ 
far  too  much  for  them  to  bear,  quia  n5n  intellegit  Canachi  signa  rigidi- 
Ora  esse,  quam  ut  imitentur  v8rit9tem  ?  Br,  70,  who  does  not  feel  that  the 
statues  of  Canachus  are  too  stiff  to  be  true  to  nature?  darior  rts  erat  quam 
ut  dissimulSri  posset,  L.  26,  51,  11,  /^  thing  was  too  notorious  to  be  hushed 
up.  Instead  of  ut,  qui  is  also  used  by  Livy  and  later  writers :  as,  mSior  sum 
quam  cui  possit  FSrtQna  nocCre,  O.  6,  195,  too  strong  am  I  for  Fortune  to 
break  down^  says  infatuated  Niobe.  All  these  sentences  are  extensions  of 
the  subjunctive  of  action  conceivable  (i554»  1818). 

1897.  The  subjunctive  is  used  in  clauses  introduced  by  potius  quam, 
rather  than^  to  denote  action  merely  assumed,  citius,  ante,  or  prius,  sooner^ 
is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  potius :  as, 

potius  quam  tC  inimicum  habeam,  faciam  ut  iGsseris,  T.  Eu.  174, 
rather  than  make  you  my  eftemy,Iwill  do  as  you  tell  me.  deptkgnS  potius 
quam  serviSs,  Alt.  7,  7,  7 ,  fight  it  out  rather  than  be  a  slave,  potius  vitu- 
perStiOnem  incSnstantiae  suscipiam,  quam  in  t6  sim  crtkdclis,  V.  c,  105, 
I  will  stibmit  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency  rather  than  be  cruel  towards  you. 
animam  omittunt  prius  quam  loc5  dCmigrent,  PI.  Am.  240,  they  lose  their 
lives  sooner  than  yield  their  ground,  Livy  has  also  potius  qusun  ut.  All 
these  sentences  a-e  extensions  of  the  subjunctive  of  desire  (1540, 1817). 

With  the  Infinitive. 

X898.  When  the  main  clause  is  an  infinitive,  quam  is  often  followed  by 
an  mfinitive :  as, 

mSlim  moriri  meos  quam  mendicSrier,  PI.  Vid.  96,  better  my  bairns 
be  dead  than  begging  bread.  vOc€s  audiCbantur  prius  sS  cortice  ex  arbo- 
ribus  victHrOs.  quam  PompCium  2  manibus  dimissilrOs,  Caes.  C.  3,  49, 
I,  shouts  were  heard  that  they  would  live  on  the  bark  of  trees  sooner  than  let 
Fompey  slip  through  their  fingers. 


quamquam. 


Z899.  ( I )  quamquam  is  used  in  old  Latin  as  an  indefinite  adverb,  ever 
so  muchi  however  much  :  as, 

quamquam  negOtiumst,  si  ouid  veis,  D2miph5,  n5n  sum  occupStus 
umquam  am!c5  operam  dare,  PI.  Mer,  287,  however  busy  I  may  be  (1814), 
if  anything  you  wishy  dear  Demipho^  I'm  not  too  busy  ever  to  a  friend  mine 
aid  to  lend,  id  quoque  possum  ferre,  quamquam  iniariumst,  T.  Ad, 
205,  that  also  I  can  bear,  hown>er  so  unfair.  From  an  adverb,  quamquam 
became  a  conjunction,  although. 

1900.  (2.)  quamquam,  although,  introduces  the  indicative  in  the 
concession  of  a  definite  fact.  In  the  later  writers  it  is  also  sometimes 
used  with  the  subjunctive,  sometimes  with  a  participle  or  an  adjec- 
tive: as, 
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(a.)  quamquam  premuntur  aere  aliSn5,  dominStiOnem  tamen  ez- 
Spectant,  C.  2,  19,  though  they  are  staggering  under  debt,  they  yet  look  forward 
to  being  lords  and  masters,  quamquam  ndn  vSnit  ad  finem  tarn  audSx 
inceptum,  tamen  haud  omnin5  v9num  fuit,  L.  10,  32,  5,  though  the  bold 
attempt  did  ttot  attain  its  purpose,  yet  it  was  not  altogether  fruitless.  This  is 
the  classical  use;  but  see  1901.  {b.)  nam  et  tribQnis  plSbis  senfittls 
habendi  iQa  erat,  quamquam  sen9t5r68  n5n  essent,  Varro  in  Gell.  14,  8, 
2,  for  even  the  tribunes  of  the  people^  though  they  were  not  senators,  had  the  right 
to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  senate,  haud  cunct9tU8  est  GermSnicus,  quam- 
quam fingi  ea  intellegeret,  Ta.  2,  26,  Germanicus  did  not  delay,  though  he 
was  aware  this  was  all  made  up.  This  use  is  found  first  in  Varro,  often  in 
the  Augustan  poets,  sometimes  in  Livy,  always  in  Juvenal.  It  does  not  be- 
come common  before  Tacitus  and  the  younger  Pliny,  (c.)  sequente,  quam- 
quam ndn  probante,  AmynandrO,  L.  31,  41,  7,  Amynander  accompanying 
though  not  approving  (lyj^),  n6  Aquit2nia  quidem,  quamquam  in  verba 
OthOnis  obstricta,  diQ  mSnsit,Ta.  N.  i,  76,  Aquitania,  though  bound  by  the 
oath  of  alle/^ance  to  Otho,  did  not  hold  out  long  eitlier.  This  use  is  found 
once  each  m  Cicero  and  Sallust,  half  a  dozen  times  in  Livy,  oftener  in 
Tacitus. 

X90X.  The  subjunctive  is  also  used  often  with  quamquam  for  special 
reasons,  as  by  attraction  (1728),  in  indirect  discourse  (1725),  and  of  action 
conceivable  (1731). 

Z902.  Forquamcjuam  appending  a  fresh  main  sentence,  see  2153;  for 
its  use  with  the  infinitive,  2317. 


quam  vis  or  quamvis. 

1903.  quam  vis  or  quamvis  is  used  as  an  indefinite  adverb  (712),  as 
much  as  you  please,  and  is  often  joined  with  an  adjective  or  other  adverb  to 
take  the  place  of  a  superlative :  as, 

quam  vis  ridiculus  est,  ub!  uxor  nOn  adest,  PI.  Men.  318,  he's  as  droll 
as  you  please  when  his  wife  isn*t  by.  quamveis  insipiBns  poterat  persen- 
tiscere,  PI.  Merc.  687,  the  veriest  dullard  could  detect,  quamvis  pauci  adire 
audent,  4,  2,  5,  the  merest  handful  dares  attack,  quamvis  callidC,  V,  2,  134, 
ever  so  craftily,  quamvis  is  also  sometimes  used  to  strengthen  a  superlative 
(1466). 

1904.  (i.)  The  indefinite  adverb  quam  vis,  as  much  as  you  please, 
is  often  used  in  subjunctive  clauses  of  concession  or  permission ;  such 
subjunctives  are  sometimes  coordinated  with  licet :  as, 

quod  turpe  est,  id  quam  vis  occultStur,  tamen  honestum  fieri  null5 
mods  potest.  Off.  3,  78,  if  a  thing  is  base,  let  it  be  hidden  as  much  as  yoti  will, 
yet  it  cannot  be  made  respectable  (1553).  locus  Wc  apud  n5s,  quam  vis 
8Ubit5  veniSs,  semper  liber  est,  PI.  B,  82,  our  house  is  always  open,  come 
as  sudden  as  vou  may  (1553).  praeter  e5s  quam  vis  SnumerSs  multSs 
licet,  nOnnHllGs  reperiCs  psmici5s5s  tribflnSs,  Leg,  3,  24,  besides  these  you 
may  tell  off  as  many  as  you  please,  you  will  still  find  some  dangerous  tribunes 
(1710}.     The  combination  with  licet  occurs  first  in  Cicero. 
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Instead  of  vis,  other  forms  are  sometimes  used:  as,  volumus,  volent, 
velit,  &c. :  thus,  quam  volent  facCti  sint,  Cael.  6rj,  they  may  be  as  witty  as 
they  tlease  (1735).  quam  volet  Ei>icaru8  iocCtur  et  dicat  sS  nOn  posse 
inteUef  ere,  numquam  mC  movCbit,  DN,  2,  46,  Epicurus  may  joke  and  say 
he  can  7  understand  it  as  much  as  he  likes^  he  vtill  never  shake  me.  From  an 
adverb,  quaxn  ids  became  a  conjunction,  however  much,  even  if. 

1905.  (2.)  The  subjunctive  with  the  conjunction  qnamvis,  how- 
ever much^  even  if^  though^  denotes  action  merely  assumed ;  when  the 
action  is  to  be  denoted  as  real,  nt  or  sicut  or  the  like,  with  the 
indicative,  usually  follows  in  the  best  prose  (1943) :  as, 

{a,)  quam  vis  sint  homines  qui  Cn.  CarbOnem  Gderint,  tamen  hi 
dCbent  quid  metuendum  sit  cGgitSre,  V,  i,  39,  though  there  may  be  men 
who  haie  Carbo,  still  these  men  ought  to  consider  what  they  have  to  fear.  nOn 
enim  possis,  quamvis  excellSs,  Z.  T^,you  may  not  ha^^e  the  power,  however 
eminent  you  may  be.  This  use  bej^ins  with  Cicero  and  Varro,  and  gets  com- 
mon in  late  writers.  Not  in  Livy.  (b.)  ilia  quamvis  ridicula  essent, 
sicut  erant,  mihf  tamen  risum  nOn  mOvSrunt,  Fam,  7,  32,  3,  drdl  as  this 
rectlly  was,  it  nevertheless  did  not  make  me  laugh,  quamvis  enim  multis  locis 
dicat  EpicQrus,  sicuti  dicit,  satis  fortiter  dC  dolGre,  tamen  nOn  id  spec- 
tandum  est  quid  dicat.  Off.  3,  117,  even  though  Epicurus  really  does  speak  in 
many  places  pretty  heroically  about  pain,  still  we  must  not  have  an  eye  to  what 
he  says.  In  the  Augustan  poets  rarely,  and  often  in  Tacitus,  the  younger 
Pliny,  and  late  writers,  the  subjunctive,  without  a  parenthetical  phrase  intro- 
duced by  ut  or  the  like,  is  used  of  an  action  denoted  as  real :  as,  expalluit 
notabiliter,  quamvis  palleat  semper,  Plin.  Ep.  i,  5,  13,  he  grew  pale  per- 
ceptiblv,  though  he  is  always  a  pale  man.  maestus  erat,  quamvis  laetitiam 
simufSret,  Ta.  15,  54,  sad  he  was,  though  he  pretended  to  be  gay. 

1906.  quamvis,  even  if  though,  is  also  sometimes  used  with  the  indica- 
tive (1900):  as, 

erat  dirnitSte  rSgiS,  quamvis  carSbat  nOmine,  N.  i,  2,  3,  he  had  the 
authority  of  a  king,  though  not  the  title,  quamvis  tacet  HermogenSs,  can- 
tor est,  H.  S.  I,  3,  129,  though  he  ofen  not  his  mouth,  Hermogenes  remains  a 
singer  still.  This  use  occurs  twice  in  Lucretius,  once  in  Cicero,  Nepos,  and 
Livy  each,  in  Varro,  in  the  Augustan  poets,  and  sometimes  in  late  writers. 
Not  in  Tacitus,  Pliny  the  younger,  Juvenal,  Martial,  or  Suetonius. 

1907.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  indefinite  adverb  quamlibet,  how- 
ever you  please^  is  used  in  subjunctive  clauses  of  concession  or  permission  (1904)  once 
or  twice  by  Lucretius  and  Quintilian.  Ovid  uses  it  with  the  participle,  a  con- 
struction sometimes  found  with  quamvis  in  late  writers. 


tamquam. 


1908.   tamquam,  just  as,  introduces  an  indicative  protasis  iii 
periods  of  comparison. 

The  tam  properly  belongs  to  the  apodosis  and  is  attracted  to  the  prota- 
sis,   tamquam  has  sometimes  as  correlative  sic  or  ita. 
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te  hortor  ut  tamquam  poCtae  boni  solent,  sic  tfi  in  extrCmS  parte 
mUneris  tui  diligentissimus  sis,  QFr.  i,  i,  ^fi^  I  urge  you  to  be  very  particu- 
lar at  the  end  of  your  task^jmt  as  good  poets  always  are.  tamquam  philoso- 
phOram  habent  disciplinae  ex  ipsis  vocSbula,  parasiti  ita  ut  Qnath5nici 
vocentur,  T.  Eu»  263;  thcU  so  parasites  may  be  called  Gnathonites  even  as  schools 
of  pkilosapky  are  named  from  the  masters.  Usually,  however,  ut  (1944)  or 
quemadmodum  is  used  in  this  sense ;  and  tamquam  occurs  oftenest  in 
abridged  sentences  (1057),  particularly  to  show  that  an  illustration  is  untrue 
or  figurative :  as,  Odyssia  Latina  est  sic  Umquam  opus  aliquod  Daedali, 
Br,  71,  the  Odyssey  in  Latin  is,  you  may  say,  a  regular  work  of  Daedalus. 
oculi  tamquam  speculStOrCs  sdtissimum  locum  obtinent,  DN.  2,  140, 
the  eyes  ocatpy  the  highest  part,  as  a  sort  of  watchmen. 

Z909.  In  late  writers,  especially  in  Tacitus,  tamquam  is  often  used 
like  quod  (1853)  to  introduce  a  reason  or  motive :  as, 

invlsus  tamquam  plfls  quam  civilia  agitlret,  Ta.  i,  12,  hated  on  the 
ground  that  his  designs  were  too  lofty  for  a  private  citizen  (1725).  ICgStSs 
increpuit,  tamquam  nOn  omnCs  reOs  perSgissent,  Plin.  Ep,  3,  9,  36,  he 
reproved  the  embassy  ^  for  not  having  completed  the  prosecution  of  all  the  defend- 
ants^ (1852,  1725). 

191a  For  Umquam  instead  of  tamquam  si,  see  21 18;  with  a  participle, 
2121. 


antequam,  pnusquam. 

IQII.  antequam  and  priaaqaam  accompany  both  the  indicative 
and  tne  subjunctive. 

ante  and  prius  properly  belong  to  the  ap>odosis,  and  regularlv  stand 
with  it  if  it  IS  negative ;  but  otherwise  they  are  usually  attractea  to  the 
protasis. 

antequam  is  very  seldom  found  in  old  Latin,  and  it  is  in  general  much 
rarer  than  priusquam,  except  in  Tacitus. 

IN  GENERAL  STATEMENTS. 

zgia.  In  general  present  statements,  antequam  and  prius- 
quam regularly  introduce  the  perfect  indicative  or  the  present 
subjunctive:  as, 

membris  fltimur  priusquam  didicimus  cQius  ea  causS  tltilitStis  ha- 
beSmus,  Fin.  3, 66,  we  always  use  our  limbs  before  we  learn  for  what  purposes 
of  utility  we  have  them  (1^3).  priusquam  iQcet,  adsunt,  PI.  MG,  709, 
before  'tis  light  they* re  always  here ;  here  iClcet  is  equivalent  to  inlQxit. 
ante  vidimus  fulgOrem  quam  sonum  audiSmus,  Sen.  QM,  2,  12,  6,  we 
always  see  the  flash  before  we  hear  the  sound,  priusquam  sCmen  mStHnira 
siet,  secStG,  Cato,  /?^.  53,  always  cut  before  the  seed  is  ripe  (1575).  With 
the  perfect  subjunctive  in*  the  indefinite  second  person  ( 1030) :  as,  hOc  ma- 
lum opprimit  antequam  pr5spicere  potueris,  V.  i,  39,  this  calamity 
always  overwhelms  you  before  you  can  anticipate  it  (1731,  1558).  For  prius 
quam,  sooner  than,  see  1897. 
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19x3.  The  future  indicative  is  used  a  few  times  in  general  statements  by  old  and 
late  writers,  and  the  perfect  subjunctive  after  a  negative  clause  rarely  by  Tadtns :  as, 
bovSs  priusquam  in  viam  agCs,  pice  cornua  infima  unfits,  Cato,  RR. 
72,  always  smear  iJu  hoofs  of  your  oxen  with  pitch  before  you  drive  tlum  on  the  road 
^1625, 1577).  defim  honor  principi  nOn  ante  nabCtur  quam  a^^ere  inter 
homines  dCsierit,  Ta.  15,  74,  divine  honours  are  not  paid  to  an  emferor  before  he 
has  ceased  to  live  among  men,  Cicero  has  the  perfect  subjunctive  m  a  defmition : 
thus,  prOvidentia,  per  quam  futQrum  aliauid  vidStur  antequam  factum 
sit,  Inv.  2,  i^f  foresight  is  the  faculty  through  which  a  future  event  is  seen  before 
it  has  taken  place. 

191^.  In  general  past  statements  antequam  and  priusquam  introduce  the 
subjunctive  imperfect  or  pluperfect;  but  this  use  is  very  rare:  as,  dormire  prius- 

?[uam  somni  cupid5  esset,  S.  C  13,  3,  a-sleeping  always  before  t/uy  felt  sleepy, 
ta  saepe  ma^na  indoles  virtQtis,  priusquam  ili  pQblicae  prddesse 
potuisset,  extmcta  est,  Ph.  5,  47,  tnus  character  of  unusual  promise  was 
oftentimes  cut  <fff^  before  it  could  do  the  government  any  good. 

IN  PARTICULAR  STATEMENTS. 

1915.  In  particular  present  or  future  statements,  antequam 
and  priusquam  introduce  a  present,  either  indicative  or  sub- 
junctive; in  future  statements  the  future  perfect  is  also  used, 
and  regularly  when  the  main  verb  is  future  perfect :  as, 

antequam  ad  sententiam  rede5,  d6  mS  pauca  dicam,  C.  4, 20,  before  J 
come  bach  to  the  motion^  I  will  say  a  little  about  myself  (if^<)%)»  est  etiam 
prius  quam  abis  quod  volo  loqui,  PI.  As.  232,  there* s  something  else  I  want 
to  say  before  you  go.  antequam  veniat  in  Pontum,  litterSs  ad  Cn.  Pom- 
pSium  mittet,  Agr.  2,  53,  before  he  reaches  Pontus,  he  will  send  a  letter  to 
Pompey.  prius  quam  ad  portam  veniSs,  est  pistrilla,  T.  Ad.  583,  there  *s 
a  little  bakery  Just  before  you  get  to  the  gate,  nihil  contrS  disputSbS  prius- 
quam dixerit,  /7.  51,  /  roill  not  argue  to  the  contrary  before  he  has  spoken 
(1626).  neque  prius,  quam  dSbeliSverS,  absistam,  L.  49,39,9^  and  I  will 
not  leave  off  before  I  have  brought  the  war  to  an  end.  si  quid  mill!  acciderit 
priusquam  hOc  tantum  mall  viderO,  Mil.  99,  if  anything  shall  befall  me  be- 
fore I  see  this  great  calamity,  neque  prOmittG  quicquam  neque  re- 
spondeG  prius  quam  gnStum  viderO,  T.  Ph.  1044,  /*m  not  promising 
anything  nor  making  any  answer  before  I  see  my  son  (1593).  Tacitus  uses 
neither  the  present  indicative  nor  the  future  perfect. 

1916.  In  old  Latin  the  future  and  the  perfect  subjunctive  also  occur :  as, 
prius  quam  quoiquam  convivae  dabis,  gustStO  tQte  prius,  PI.  Ps.  885, 

before  you  help  a  single  gticst,  taste  first  yourself ;  but  Terence  does  not  use 
the  future,  and  it  is  found  only  once  or  twice  later.  nQ115  pact5  potest 
prius  haec  in  aedis  recipi,  quam  illam  Smiserim,  PI.  MG.  1095.  ^^  ''^ 
terms  can  I  take  my  new  love  to  the  house^  before  I've  let  the  old  love  drop  ;  but 
usually  the  perfect  subjunctive  is  due  to  indirect  discourse. 

191 7.  In  particular  past  statements  antequam  and  prius- 
quam introduce  the  perfect  indicative,  especially  when  the 
apodosis  is  negative ;  or,  less  frequently,  an  imperfect  subjunc- 
tive :  as, 
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omnia  ista  ante  facta  sunt  quam  iste  Italiam  attigit,  V.  2,  161,  a// 
these  ituidents  occurred  before  the  defendant  set  foot  in  Italy,  neque  prius 
fugere  dSstitCrunt  quam  ad  RhSnum  pervCnerunt,  i,  53,  i,  and  they  did  not 
stay  their  flight  before  they  fairly  arrived  at  the  Rhine,  prius  quam  hinc 
abiit  quindecim  miles  minas  dederat,  PI.  Ps.  53,  tJie  captain  had  paid 
down  fifteen  minae  before  he  left  here,  antequam  c5nsulSs  in  EtiHriam 
pervenirent,  Qalli  vCnCrunt,  L.  10,  26,  7,  before  the  cotisuls  arrived  in  Etru- 
riay  the  Cauls  came.  This  use  of  the  imperfect  subjunctive,  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  that  mentioned  in  1919,  is  not  found  in  old  Latin,  Cicero,  or 
Caesar.    It  is  not  uncommon  in  Livy. 

1918.  The  present  indicative  also  occurs  in  particular  past  statements  in  old 
Latin :  as,  is  priusquam  moritur  mihi  dedit,  PI.  Cu.  637,  be/ore  he  died  he 
gave  it  me.  The  indicative  imperfect  occurs  four  times  in  Livy  and  once  in  late 
Latin,  the  pluperfect  once  in  old  Latin  and  once  in  Cicero. 

1919.  When  the  action  did  not  occur,  or  when  purpose  is  expressed, 
priusquam  regularly  introduces  the  imperfect  subjunctive  in  particular  past 
statements:  as, 

(a.)  plCrique  interfecti  sunt,  priusquam  occultum  hostem  vidSrent, 
L.  35,  29,  3,  most  of  them  were  slain  before  they  could  see  the  hidden  enem^. 
This  use  is  not  found  in  old  Latin.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  Livy,  but  also  m 
later  writers,  {b.)  pervSnit  priusquam  PompSius  sentire  posset,  Caes. 
C.  3, 67, 4,  he  arrived  before  Pompey^  should  be  able  to  learn  of  his  coming  (1725). 
The  present  and  perfect  subjunctive  occur  rarely*,  generally  when  the  main 
clause  contains  a  present  01  vivid  narration  (1590).  The  imperfect  is  not 
found  in  old  Latin. 

igflo.  The  perfect  indicative  or  imperfect  subjunctive  with  antequam  is 
often  used  attnoutively  with  nouns  denoting  time :  as, 

fabulam  docuit,  annO  ips5  ante  quam  nStus  est  Ennius,  Br.  72,  he 
exhibited  a  play  just  a  year  before  Ennius  was  born,  ducentis  annis  ante 
quam  RSmam  caperent,  in  italiam  Qalli  transcendCrunt,  L.  5,  ^^,  5,  two 
hundred  years  before  they  took  Pomcy  the  Gauls  crossed  over  to  Italy,  1  he  plu- 
perfect also  occurs,  when  the  main  verb  is  pluperfect :  as,  StSiSnus  biennijS 
antequam  causam  recSpisset,  sCscentis  millibus  nummClm  sC  indicium 
conrupturum  dizerat,  Clu.  68,  Stajenus  had  said  two  years  before  he  under- 
took the  casCy  that  he  would  bribe  the  court  for  six  hundred  thousand  sesterces. 

zgai.  The  pluperfect  subjunctive  is  rarely  introduced  by  antequam  or 
priusquam  except  in  indirect  discourse  :  as, 

antequam  dS  meO  adventd  audire  potuissent,  in  Macedoniam  per- 
rSxi,  PI.  98,  before  they  should  be  able  to  hear  of  my  arrival,  I  proceeded  to 
Macedonia  (1725).  Svertit  equSs  in  castra  priusquam  pabula  gustissent 
Troiae  Xanthumque  bibissent,  V.  i,  472,  he  drove  the  horses  off  to  camp^  or 
ever  they  should  taste  of  Trojans  grass  and  Xanthus  drink  (1725). 

1922.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  postridiS  quam  and  pridiS  quam 
occur  a  few  times  in  Plautus  and  Cicero  with  the  indicative ;  postridiS  quam  with 
the  indicative  in  Suetonius ;  and  pridiC  quam  with  the  subjunctive  in  Livy,  Valerius 
Maximus,  and  Suetonius. 
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postefi  quam  or  postquam. 

ubi,  ut,  cum  primum,  siroul  atque. 

1923.  With  postea  quam,  postquam  (posquam),  after,  the  following 
words  may  conveniently  be  treated :  ub!,  ut,  when ;  ubi  primum,  ut  pri- 
mum,  cum  primum,  wAen  first,  and  in  Plautus  cum  extemplO ;  aimul 
atque  (or  ac,  less  frequently  et  or  ut,  or  simul  alone),  ctt  tht  same  time  wit k, 
as  soon  as. 

postquam,  ubT,  ut,  cum  prfmum,  simul  atque,  accom- 
pany the  indicative. 

For  examples  of  the  use  of  tenses,  see  1924-1934. 

1924.  In  clauses  introduced  by  posteS  (^uam  or  postquam,  the  imperfect 
or  pluperfect  subjunctive  is  rarely  used,  chiefly  by  Cicero,  not  in  old  Latin : 
as,  qui  posteS  quam  mSximSs  aedificSsset  classes  et  sC  Bosporanis 
bellum  mferre  simulSret,  ICgStOs  misit,  /P.  %  after  building  enormous fieets^ 
pretending  he  was  going  to  make  war  on  the  Bosporani,  he  sent  envoys.  So  once  or 
twice  in  clauses  introduced  by  ub!.  The  subjunctive  is  also  used  for  special  rea- 
sons, as  with  the  indefinite  second  person  (i  731),  by  attraction  (1728),  and  in  indi- 
rect discourse  (1725).  For  the  subjunctive  of  repeated  past  action  with  ubl  and  ut,' 
see  1932.  The  innnitive  of  intimation  occurs  in  Tacitus  (1539) :  as,  postquam 
exui  aequalitas,  prGvSnCre  dominStiSnCs,  Ta.  3,  26,  etfter  equality  between 
man  ana  man  was  dropped j  there  came  a  crop  of  tyrants, 

1925.  In  narration  the  perfect  indicative  is  regularly  used 
in  clauses  introduced  by  postquam,  ubf,  ut,  cum  primum, 
simul  atque  (1739):  as, 

postquam  tuSs  litterSs  l^gi,  Postumia  tua  m^  convSnit,  Fam.  4,  2,  i, 
after  I  read  your  letter,  your  Postumia  called  on  me,  postquam  aurum 
abstulimus,  in  nSvem  cGnscendimus,  PI.  B.  277,  after  we  got  away  the 
money,  we  took  ship,  ubi  ad  ipsum  vfini  dSvorticulum,  cGnstiti,  T.  Eu. 
635,  when  I  came  exactly  to  the  side  street^  I  pulled  up.  ubl  sC  diCltius  dClci 
inteliexit,  graviter  e5s  accQsat,  i,  16,  5,  when  he  came  to  see  that  he  was  put 
off  a  ^ood  while,  he  takes  them  roundly  to  task,  qui  ut  per5r9vit,  surrCxit 
ClSdms,  QFr.  2,  3,  2,  when  he  had  finished  speaking,  up  jumped  Clodius.  ut 
abii  abs  t€,  fit  fOrte  obviam  mihi  PhormiO,  T.  Ph.  617,  luhefi  I  left  you, 
Phormio  happened  to  fall  in  my  way.  crimen  Cius  modi  est,  ut,  cum  pri- 
mum  ad  m6  dSlStum  est,  flsQrum  m^  illO  nOn  putSrem,  V.  q,  158,  the 
charge  is  of  such  a  sort  that,  when  first  it  was  reported  to  me,  I  thought  I  should 
not  use  it.  cum  primum  CrStae  litus  attigit,  nGntiOs  misit,  L.  37,  60^  4. 
as  soon  as  he  touched  the  shore  of  Crete,  he  sent  messengers,  ut  primum  loqui 
posse  coepi,  inquam,  RP.  6,  15,  aj  soon  as  I  began  to  be  able  to  speak,  I  said. 
quem  simul  atque  oppidSni  cOnspexCrunt,  mClrum  complCre  coepSrunt, 
7,  12,  5,  tzj  soon  as  the  garrison  espied  him,  they  began  to  man  the  wall,  at 
hostCs,  ub!  primum  nostrGs  equitCs  conspexCrunt,  impetti  facts  cele- 
riter  nostrSs  perturbavCrunt,  4,  12,  i,  but  as  soon  as  the  enemy  caught  sight 
of  our  cavalry,  they  attacked  and  threw  our  men  into  disorder.  The  conjunc- 
tion simul  atque  is  very  rarely  found  in  old  Latin. 

1926.  The  present  indicative  of  vivid  narration  (1590)  sometimes 
occurs:  as, 
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postquam  iam  puerl  septuennCs  sunt,  pater  onerSvit  nSviin  mSg- 
nam,  Pi.  Men.  proL  24,  after  the  boys  were  seven  year  olds^  their  father  freighted 
a  big  ship,  quid  ait,  ubi  xn6  nbminSs,  T.  Hau.  303,  what  sayeth  she  when 
you  name  me  (  ub!  neutri  trSnseundi  initium  faciunt,  Caesar  8u5s  in 
castra  redtlzit,  2,  9,  2,  neither  party  taking  the  initiative  in  crossings  Caesar 
marched  his  men  back  to  camp.  Verbs  of  perceiving,  especially  videO,  occur 
oftenest  in  this  use,  which  is  common  in  Plautus  and  Terence :  as,  postquam 
videt  nQptifis  adparSri,  missast  ancilla  ilicO,  T.  Andr.  513,  after  she  sees 
a  marriage  on  footy  her  maid  is  sent  forthwith.  abeO  ab  ims,  postquam 
vide5  m€  Itidificftrier,  PI.  Cap.  487,  seeing  myself  made  game  of  I  leave  them. 
quem  posteS  quam  videt  nOn  adesse,  ardCre  atque  furere  coepit,  V.  2, 
92,  seeing  that  the  man  does  not  appear^  lie  began  to  rage  and  fume,  ubl  h5c 
videt,  init  consilium  importflnl  tyranni,  V,  5,  103,  seeing  this,  he  adopted 
the  policy  of  a  savage  tyrant.  Plautus  uses  also  cum  extemplG.  buch 
•'protases  often  take  on  a  causal  sense  (see  also  1930). 

1927.  The  present  or  perfect  with  postquam  or  ut  is  sometimes  used  in  ex- 
pressions  equivalent  to  an  emi>hasized  accusative  or  ablative  of  time,  the  main  verb 
being  est  or  sunt :  as,  septingenti  sunt  anni  postquam  inclita  condita 
ROma  est,  £.  in  Varro,  HR.  3,  i,  2,  Uis  seven  hundred  years  since  glorious  Rome 
was  founded.  domG  Ut  abiCrunt  h!c  tertius  annus,  PI.  St.  39,  this  is  the 
third  year  since  they  left  home,  annus  est  octfivus  Ut  imperium  obtinCs, 
Ta.  14,  53,  it  is  the  eighth  year  since  you  acquired  empire.  For  a  similar  use  of 
cum,  see  1871. 

Z928.  The  pluperfect  with  postquam,  denoting  resulting  state  (161 5), 
occurs  less  frequently :  as, 

turn  cum  P.  AfricSnus,  posteS  quam  bis  cSnsul  fuerat,  L.  Cottam  in 
indicium  vocSbat,  Caecil,  69,  at  the  time  when  Africanus,  after  he  had  ttoice 
been  consul,  was  bringing  Cotta  to  judgement,  postquam  omnium  oculSs 
occupSverat  certSmen,  tum  Sversam  adoriuntur  RSmSnam  aciem,  L. 
22,  48,  4,  when  every  eye  was  fairly  riveted  on  the  engagement,  that  instant  they 
fell  upon  the  Romans  in  the  rear.  Not  in  Plautus*,  once  in  Terence,  and 
rare  in  classical  writers. 

1929.  The  pluperfect,  less  frequently  the  perfect,  with  postquam  is  used 
attributively  with  nouns  denoting  time. 

In  this  use  post  is  often  separated  from  quam,  and  two  constructions 
are  possible:  {a  )  Ablative:  ann5  post  quam  vGta  erat  aedes  Monetae 
dSdicStur,  L.  7,  28,  6,  the  temple  of  Moneta  is  dedicated  a  year  after  it  was 
vowed.  Without  post :  quadringfentSsimS  ann5  quam  urbs  R5m3na  con- 
dita erat,  patricH  c5nsulSs  magistrStum  iniSre,  L.  7,  18,  i,  four  hundred 
years  after  Rome  town  was  founded,  patrician  consuls  entered  into  office. 
(^.)  Accusative,  with  an  ordinal,  and  post  as  a  preposition,  or,  sometimes, 
intrS :  post  diem  tertium  gesta  rSs  est  quam  dizerat.  Mil.  44,  the  deed 
was  done  the  next  day  but  one  after  he  said  it.     See  2419. 

1930.  The  imperfect  with  postquam  expresses  action  continuing 
into  the  time  of  the  main  action.  Such  a  protasis,  especially  when 
negative,  usually  denotes  the  cause  of  the  main  action :  as, 

Appius,  postquam  nCmO  adibat,  domum  86  recCpit,  L.  3,  46,  9, 
A ppius  finding  that  nobody  presented  himself  went  back  home.  posteS  quam 
6  scaenS  explOdSbStur,  c5nfQgit  in  hllius  domum,  RC.  30,  after  being 
repeatedly  hissed  off  the  stage,  he  took  refuge  in  my  clients  house. 
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In  old  Latin  this  use  is  found  only  once,  in  Plautus ;  it  is  most  common 
in  Livy,  but  occurs  frequently  in  Tacitus.  So  occasionally  the  present, 
generally  when  the  main  action  is  present  (see  also  1926):  as,  postquam 
nee  ab  ROmanis  vObis  HUa  est  spSs,  nee  vOs  moenia  dSfendunt,  pSeero 
adferO  ad  vOs,  L.  21,  13,  4,  now  that  it  has  become  plain  tJiat  you  have  no  hope 
from  the  Romans  ^  arid  that  your  walls  are  no  protection  to  you,  I  bring  peace 
unto  you.  postquam  Uberast,  ubi  habitet  dieere  admodum  incertC  sei5, 
PI.  E,  505,  now  that  she  *j  free^  I  *m  quite  too  ill  informed  to  say  where  she 
lives,  quae  omnia  intellegit  nihil  prSdesse,  posteS  quam  testibus  eon- 
vincitur,  V,  5,  103,  he  knows  that  all  this  is  fruitless,  now  that  he  is  being  re- 
futed by  witnesses.  The  perfect  with  postquam  or  ut  occurs  occasionally 
in  this  use  with  the  present  in  the  mam  clause  :  as,  animus  in  tCltO  locOst, 
postquam  iste  hine  abiit,  PI.  Ps,  1052,  my  mind  is  easy,  now  that  fellow's 
gone,  nam  ut  innSvi  vecta's,  crCdO  timida's,  PI.  B,  lofy,  for  after  your 
voyage,  of  course  you  're  nervous. 

1931.  postquam  and  ut  have  sometimes  the  meaning  of  ever  since  or  as 
long  as:  as, 

postquam  nfitus  sum,  satur  numquam  fu!,  PI.  St.  156,  since  I  was  born 
I've  never  had  enough  to  eat.  tib!  umquam  quicquam,  postquam  tuos 
sum,  verbOrum  de(U  ?  PI.  Most.  925,  have  I  once  ever  cheated  you  as  long  as 
I  have  been  your  slave  f  neque  meum  pedem  intull  in  aedis,  ut  eum  exer- 
eitQ  hine  profeetus  sum,  PL  Am.  733,  /haven't  set  foot  in  the  house  ever  since 
I  marched  out  with  the  army,  ut  illGs  d8  r6  pQUicS  librGs  Cdidisti,  nihil 
S  tS  posteS  aecSpimus,  Br.  ig,we  have  had  nothing  from  you  since  you  pub- 
lished the  work  On  the  State. 

ubi,  ut,  flimul  atque. 

X032-  ttbl,  ut,  or  simul  atque  often  introduces  a  clause  denoting 
indefinite  or  repeated  action :  as, 

adeO  obeaeeat  animOs  f5rtQna,  ubT  vim  suam  refringi  n5n  vult,  L. 
5,  37,  I,  so  completely  does  fortune  blind  the  mind  when  she  will  not  have  her 
power  thwarted,  ubl  salGtStiS  dCflUzit,  litteifs  mS  involv5,  Fam.  9,  20,  3, 
when  my  callers  go /l  always  plunge  into  my  book  (1613).  omnCs  profectS 
mulieris  t8  amant,  ut  quaeque  aspexit,  PI.  MG.  126^  all  the  ladies  love 
you,  ei/ery  time  one  spies  yon.  simul  atque  sC  inflSxit  hie  rCx  in  dominS- 
tum  iniQstiGrem,  fit  continuO  tyrannus,  RP.  2,  4S,  for  the  moment  our 
king  turns  to  a  severer  kind  of  mastery^  he  becomes  a  tyrant  on  the  spot.  Mes- 
s&nam  ut  quisque  nostrum  vCnerat,  haee  visere  solCbat,  V.  4,  5,  any 
Roman,  who  visited  Messana,  invariably  wetit  to  see  these  statues  (161 8). 
hostSs,  ubl  aliqu5s  singulSrSs  e5nspexerant,  adoriCbantur,  4,  26,  2, 
every  time  the  enemv  saw  some  detached  parties,  they  would  charge.  The  im- 
perfect in  this  use  is  not  common  in  classical  writers,  and  occurs  but  once, 
with  ub!,  in  old  Latin ;  the  pluperfect  is  rare  before  the  silver  age.  Clauses 
with  ut  generally  contain  some  form  of  quisque  (2396).  Plautus  uses  eum 
extemplG  with  the  present  and  perfect.  The  subjunctive  is  found  with 
ub!  and  ut  quisque  in  cases  of  repeated  past  action  (1730). 

1^3.  ubT,  ut,  or  simul  atque  rarely  introduces  an  imperfect  or  pluper- 
fect of  definite  time :  as, 
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quid  ubi  reddCbSs  auram,  dixisti  patrl,  PI.  B.  685,  what  did  you  UU  your 
father  when  you  tvere  returning  the  money  f  ub!  iQx  adventSbat,  tubicinCs 
signa  canere,  S.  /.  99,  i,  when  daylight  was  drawing  on,  the  trumpeters 
sounded  the  calL  ubI  nCmO  obvius  ibat,  plCnO  gradU  ad  hostium  ca- 
8tra  tendunt,  L.  9,  45,  14,  finding,  nobody  came  to  meet  them,  tfiey  advanced 
double  quick  upon  the  eftemfs  camp  ( 19:50),  The  use  of  these  tenses  referring 
to  definite  time  is  very  rare  in  old  Latin,  and  found  only  with  ut  in  Cicero. 

1934.  ubl  or  simul  atque,  referring  to  definite  time,  introduces  the  future 
or  future  perfect,  when  the  apodosis  is  also  future :  as, 

simul  et  quid  erit  certl,  scribam  ad  t5,  Att.  2,  20,  2,  as  soon  as  there  is 
anything  positive,  I  will  write  to  you,  ego  ad  t5  statim  habCbS  quod  scri- 
bam, simul  ut  vidcr5  CQriOnem,  Att.  10,  4.  12,  /  s/iall  have  something  to 
write  you,  as  soon  as  ever  I  see  Curio,  nam  ub!  me  aspiciet,  ad  camuficem 
rapiet  continuG  senex,  PI.  B,  688,  when  the  old  man  sees  me,  he  HI  hurry  me 
off  to  Jack  Ketch  without  any  ado,  ubi  primum  potent,  sC  illinc  sub- 
dhcet,  T.  Eu,  628,  she'll  steal  away  as  soon  as  she  can,  Plautus  has  also  cum 
extemplO  in  this  use. 


Ut!  or  ut. 

1935.  The  relative  adverb  uti  or  ut  (711)  is  found  in  the  oldest 
Latin  in  the  form  ntei,  but  ut  was  the  prevalent  form  even  in  the  time 
of  Plautus.  As  a  conjunctive  particle,  it  accompanies  both  the  indica- 
tive and  the  subjunctive. 

WITH  THE   INDICATIVE- 
(A.)  ut,  where. 

1936.  uti  or  ut  in  the  rare  signification  of  where,  accompanies  the  indicative :  as, 
atque  in  e5pse  adstSs  lapide,  ut  praec5  praedicat,  PI.  B.  815.  and  there 
you  stand  right  on  the  auction  block,  just  where  the  crier  always  cries,  sive  in  ez- 
trCmOs  penetrSbit  Ind5s,  litus  ut  lopf  S  resonante  EOS  tunditur  undS, 
Cat.  II,  2,  or  shall  he  pierce  to  farthest  Ind,wJureby  the  long-resounding  eastern 
wave  the  strand  is  lashed.  In  classical  Latin,  ut  in  this  sense  is  used  only  by  the 
poets,  as  here  and  there  in  Lucilius,  Catullus,  Cicero's  Aratla,  Vergil,  and  Ovid, 
ubl  is  the  word  regularly  used.    For  ut,  when,  see  1933. 

(B.)  Ut,  as. 

1937 •  The  indicative  is  used  in  the  protasis  of  a  comparative 
period  introduced  by  uti  or  ut,  as. 

ut  often  has  as  a  correlative  ita,  item,  itidem,  sic,  perinde,  or  simili- 
ter, and  sometimes  in  old  Latin  and  poetry  aequC,  adaequC,  pariter,  n5n 
aliter,  nOn  secus,  idem,  sic  is  sometimes  drawn  to  the  protasis,  making 
sicuti,  sicut ;  uti  is  sometimes  strengthened  by  vel,  making  veluti,  velut, 
even  as,  just  as.  quemadmodum  often,  and  quGmodo  sometimes,  stands 
for  ut.  In  old  Latin,  the  correlative  is  omitted  only  in  sentences  which 
have  the  appearance  of  an  indirect  question  (1791).  For  coordinated  com- 
parative sentences  without  ut,  see  1704. 
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perge  ut  instituisti,  RP.  2,  22,  ^  au  ets  you  have  begttn,  ut  volCs  mSd 
esse,  ita  er5,  PI.  /'j.  240,  as  you  will  have  me  be,  so  will  I  be  (1625).  ut 
sSmentem  fCceris»  ita  metCs,  DO,  2,  261,  as  you  sow^  y*are  like  to  reap 
(1626).  ut  nOn  omnem  frOgem  in  oxnni  agr5  repeiire  possis,  sic  n5n 
omne  facinus  in  omni  vit3  nSscitur,  RA,  75,  every  crime  does  not  start  into 
being  in  every  life^  any  more  than  you  can  find  every  fruit  in  every  field  (1731). 
Also  in  asseverations :  ita  mC  di  amSbunt,  ut  ego  hunc  auscultG  lubCns, 
PI.  Aul.  496,  so  help  me  heaven,  as  I  am  glad  to  hear  this  man  ( 1622). 

1938.  ut  .  .  .  ita  or  sic,  as  ,  .  ,  so,  often  stand  where  concessive  and 
adversative  conjunctions  might  be  used ;  while  . . .  nevertheless,  although  .  .  . 
yet,  certainly  .  .  .  but :  as, 

ut  nihil  boni  est  in  morte,  sic  certS  nihil  snali,  L,  14,  while  there  is 
nothing  good  after  deaths  yet  certainly  there  is  nothing  bad,  qu5  factO  sicut 
gl5riam  auxit,  ita  grStiam  minuit,  Suet.  0th.  i,  by  this  action  he  increased 
his  reputation,  but  lessened  his  popularity,  nee  ut  initistus  in  pSce  r6x,  ita 
dux  belli  prSvus  fuit,  L.  i,  53,  i,  but  while  he  was  an  unjust  king  in  pectce,  he 
was  not  a  bad  leader  in  war.  This  adversative  correlation  is  found  some- 
times in  Cicero,  but  is  far  more  common  in  late  writers. 

1939.  ut  quisque,  commonly  with  a  superlative  expression,  is  used  in 
the  protasis  ot  a  comparative  penod  of  equality,  with  ita  or  sic  and  commonly 
another  superlative  expression  in  the  apodosis  :  as, 

ut  quaeque  rSs  est  turpissima,  sic  mflximS  vindicanda  est,  Caec.  7, 
the  more  disgraceful  a  thing  is,  the  more  emphatically  does  it  call  for  punishmetit. 
Ut  quisque  optimC  QraecC  sciret,  ita  esse  nSquissimum,  DO.  2,  26c, 
that  the  better  Greek  scholar  a  man  was,  the  greater  rascal  he  always  tvas  ( \'j22). 
This  construction  is  often  abridged :  as,  sapientissimus  quisque  aequis- 
sim5  animS  moritur,  CM.  83,  the  sage  always  dies  with  perfect  resignation. 
optimus  quisque  praeceptor  frequentiS  gaudet,  Quint,  i,  2,  9,  the  best 
teachers  always  revel  in  large  classes.    See  2397. 

Z940.  ut  often  introduces  a  parenthetical  idea,  particularly  a  gen- 
eral truth  or  a  habit  which  accounts  for  the  special  fact  expressed  in 
the  main  sentence :  as, 

nSmO,  ut  opinor,  in  culp9  est,  Cln.  143,  nobody,  as  I  fancy,  is  to  blame, 
ezcitSbat  fldctQs  in  simpulS,  ut  dicitur,  QrStidius,  Leg.  3,  36,  Gratidius 
was  raising  a  tempest  in  a  teapot^  as  the  saying  is.  paulisper,  dum  s5  uxor,  ut 
fit,  comparat,  commorStus  est.  Mil,  28,  he  had  to  wait  a  bit^  as  is  always  the 
case,  while  his  wife  was  putting  on  her  things.  hSrum  auctSritSte  adducti, 
ut  sunt  Gall5rum  subita  cOnsilia,  Trebium  retinent,  3,  8,  3.  influenced 
by  these  people  they  detain  Trebius,  as  might  have  been  expected,  sudden  resolu- 
tions being  always  characteristic  of  the  Gauls,  s§diti5ne  ntlntiStS,  ut  erat 
laenS  amictus,  ita  vCnit  in  c5hti5nem,  Br.  56,  an  outbreak  was  reported, 
and  he  came  to  the  meeting  all  accoutred  as  he  was,  with  his  sacrificial  robe  on. 
Often  elliptically:  as,  acClti  hominis,  ut  Siculi,  TD.  i,  15,  /i  bright  man,  of 
course^  being  a  Sicilian,  AequGrum  exercitus,  ut  qui  permultGs  ann5s 
imbellSs  Sgissent,  trepidSre,  L.  9,  45, 10,  the  army  of  the  Aequians  alarmed 
and  irresolute,  and  naturally,  since  they  had  passed  a  great  many  years  ivithottt 
fighting  (1824,  1827). 

1941.  ut,  as  for  example,  is  used  in  illustrations,  particularly  in 
abridged  sentences  (1057) :  as, 
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genus  est  quod  plQrSs  partCs  amplectitur,  ut  '  animal.'  pars  est, 
quae  subest  generi,  ut  *  equus/  Inv.  i,  32,  a  c/ass  is  what  embraces  a  num- 
ber of  parts  ^  as  *  limng  thing* ;  a  part  is  what  is  included  in  a  c/ass,  as  *  horse* 
sunt  bSstiae  in  quibus  inest  aliquid  simile  virtQtis,  ut  in  leOnibus,  ut  in 
canibus.  Fin,  5, 38,  there  are  brutes  in  which  there  is  a  something  like  the  moral 
quality  of  man,  as  for  instance  the  lion  and  the  dog, 

1942.  The  parenthetical  clause  with  ut  or  prout  sometimes  makes  an 
allowance  for  the  meaning  of  a  word,  usually  an  adjective,  in  the  main  sen- 
tence :  as, 

civitas  ampla  atque  flSrSns,  ut  est  captus  GermSnSrum,  4,  3,  3, 
a  grand  and  prosperous  community,  that  is  according  to  German  conceptions. 
ut  captus  est  servOrum,  n5n  malus,  T.  Ad.  480,  not  a  bad  fellow,  as  slaves 
go.  Sthenius  ab  adulSscentiS  haec  comparSrat,  supellCctilem  ex  aere 
ClegantiOrem,  tabuUs  pictis,  etiam  argenti  bene  fact!  prout  Thermi- 
tSni  homixlis  facultsLtSs  ferCbant,  satis,  y.  2, 83,  Sthenitis  had  been  a  collec- 
tor f  root  early  years  of  such  things  as  artistic  bronzes,  pictures  ;  also  of  curiously 
wrought  silver  a  goodly  amount,  that  is  as  the  meatts  of  a  Thermae  man  went. 
Often  in  abridged  sentences  :  as,  scriptor  fuit.  ut  temporibus  illis,  lacu- 
lentus,  Br.  102,  he  was  a  brilliant  historian  for  the  times,  multae  etiam,  ut 
in  homine  RGmSn5,  litterae,  CM.  12,  furthermore,  extensive  reading,  that  is 
for  a  Roman,  ut  illis  temporibus,  praedives,  L.  4, 13,  l,  /i  millionaire,  for 
those  times. 

1943.  ut,  as  indeed,  as  in  fact,  with  the  indicative,  is  used  to  represent 
that  an  action  supposed,  conceded,  or  commanded,  really  occurs :  as, 

sit  Ennius  sSn5,  ut  est  certS,  perfectior,  Br.  76,  grant,  for  aught  I 
care,  that  Ennius  is  a  more  finished  poet,  as  indeed  he  is.  uti  erat  r€s,  Me- 
tellum  esse  rati,  S.  /.  69,  i,  supposing  that  it  was  Afetelltts,  as  in  fact  it  was. 
This  use  begins  in  the  classical  period.  It  is  found  particularly  with 
quamvis,  1905 ;  with  si,  see  2017. 

1944.  ^t'  ^^y  ^'^^'  sometimes  shows  that  a  noun  used  predicatively  is  not 
literally  applicable,  but  expresses  an  imputed  quality  or  character :  as, 

Cicer5  ea  quae  nunc  Qstl  veniunt  cecinit  ut  vStCs,  N.  25, 16, 4,  Cicero 
foretold  what  is  notv  actitally  occurring,  like  a  bard  inspired,  canem  et 
faelem  ut  deOs  colunt.  Leg.  i,  32,  they  bow  the  knee  to  dog  and  cat  as  gods. 
quod  me  sicut  alterum  parentem  di'ligit,  Fam.  5,  8,  4,  because  he  loves  me 
like  a  second  father.  rCgiae  virginSs,  ut  tOnstriculae,  tondCbant  barbam 
patris,  TD.  5,  58,  the  princesses  used  to  shave  their  father,  just  like  common 
barber-girls.  In  an  untrue  or  a  merely  figurative  comparison  tamquam 
(1908)  or  quasi  is  used. 

1945.  In  old  Latin,  prae  is  combined  with  ut:  praeut,  compared  with  how:  as, 
parum  etiam,  praeut  futOrumst,  praedicSs,  PI.  Am.  27 Ay  y^^  ^^y  *oo  Utile 
still  compared  with  how  Hwill  be.  praeut  is  sometimes  followed  by  a  relative 
clause:  as,  IQdum  iocumque  dicet  fuisse  ilium  alterum,  praeut  hClius 
rabiSs  quae  dabit,  T.  Ett.  -^oo,  he  Ul  say  the  other  was  but  sport  and  play,  com- 
pared  with  what  this  youth  will  in  his  frenzy  do. 

X946.  In  Platittis  siCUt,  with  the  indicative,  has  once  or  twice  the  meaning  of 
since:  as,  quin  til  illam  iubS  abs  tC  abire  auO  lubet :  sIcut  soror  Sius 
hlic  gemina  vSnit  Ephesum,  MG.  974,  why,  bid  her  go  away  from  you  wher^ 
ever  she  may  choose,  since  her  twin  sister  here  to  Ephesus  is  come. 
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WITH  THE  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

uti  or  ut. 
NEGATIVE  Ut  nS,  iiS,  or  ut  n5n. 

zg47.  The  subjunctive  with  ut  is:  (A.)  That  of  action  desired  (1540),  in 
clauses  of  purpose;  in  these  the  negative  is  n6,  or  sometimes  ut  nC,  and  and 
that  tiot,  nSve  or  neu,  rarely  neque  or  nee.  ut  nC,  though  used  at  all 
periods  (not  by  Caesar»  Sallust,  or  Livy),  is  chiefly^  found  in  older  Latin ; 
afterwards  nC  alone  took  its  place  (1706).  ut  nOn  is  used  when  the  nega- 
tive belongs  to  a  single  word.  (B.)  That  of  action  conceivable  (1554)*  in 
clauses  of  result ;  in  these  the  negative  is  ut  nOn,  ut  nSmS,  ut  nUllus,  &c. ; 
or  with  emphasis  on  the  negative,  n8m5  ut,  nfUlus  ut,  nihil  ut ;  also  viz  ut, 
paene  ut,  prope  ut. 

1948.  Final  and  consecutive  clauses  %vith  ut  are  of  two  classes :  I.  Com- 
plementary clauses,  that  is,  such  as  are  an  essential  complement  of  certain 
specific  verbs  or  expressions  ;  such  clauses  have  the  value  of  a  substantive, 
and  may  represent  a  subject,  an  object,  or  any  oblique  case.  II.  Pure  final 
or  consecutive  clauses,  in  which  the  purpose  or  result  of  any  action  may  be 
expressed,  and  which  are  not  essential  to  complete  the  sense  of  a  verh 

(A.)    Purpose. 
I.    Complementary  Final  Clauses. 

1949.  (i.)  The  subjunctive  with  ut  or  ne  is  used 
in  clauses  which  serve  to  complete  the  sense  of  verbs 
of  will  or  aim. 

1950.  («.)  Verbs  of  will  include  those  of  desire,  request, 
advice,  resolution,  stipulation,  command,  or  permission. 

Will  may  be  suggested  by  a  |^eneral  verb  or  expression :  as,  dic5,  respondeO, 
ntlntiO,  &c. ;  or  denoted  by  speafic  ones,  of  which  some  of  the  commonest  arc :  de^ 
sire :  volO  (mSlG),  concupiscO,  optO.  request :  pet5,  postul5,  flSgitS,  GrO, 
I'ogO,  precor,  obsecr5,  ixnplOrS,  inst5,  »rr»,  in^tG.  advice:  suSdeO, 
persuSdeS,  persuade^  mone5,  bidy  admone5,  nortor.  c%n%^^^  propose,  vote, 
resolution,  stipulation:  dCcernS,  6tatu5,  decree^  c5n8titu5,  placet,  sanciG, 
paciscor,  pepigi.  command:  imperO,  praecipiO,  praescribS,  mandO, 
negStium  dO,  edlcG,  ferO,  caveO,  interaicG.  permission :  concSdS,  alUnv^ 
permittO,  committO,  potestatexn  faciO,  veniam  d5,  sinG,  n5n  patior. 

1951.  (^.)  Verbs  of  aim  include  those  of  striving,  accom- 
plishing, or  inducing ;  such  are  : 

striving :  agO  or  id  agO,  animum  indQc6,  temptO,  operam  d6,  lab6rG, 
nitor,  Bnitor,  mOlior.  vide5,  prOspiciO,  cQrS,  nihil  antiauius  habeO 
quam,  contends,  studeO,  pagnS.  accomplishing :  faci5  (effici5,  perficiO), 
praest5;  mereO;  impetrO,  adsequor,  cGnsequor,  adipiscor.  inducing: 
moveO,  excitO,  incito,  impellO,  perpell5,  c0g6. 
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{a.)  optSvit  ut  in  cumim  patris  toller^tur,  Off,  3,  94,  he  asked  to  be 
lifted  into  his/at/ur^s  chariot.  optO  nS  sC  ilia  gSns  moveat,  Fam.  12,  19,  2, 
I  hope  and  pray  that  that  fiation  may  not  stir,  Ubii  5rSbant|  ut  sib!  auxi« 
Hum  ferret,  4,  16,  5,  the  Ubians  begged  that  he  would  help  them,  PausaniSs 
5rSre  coepit  n8  CnOntiSret,  N.  4,  4,  6,  Pausanias  began  to  beg  that  he  would 
not  tell.  hortStus  est  uti  in  officiS  manCret,  5, 4,  2,  he  urge4  him  to  remain 
steadfast  in  duty.  hort9tur  eOs  nC  anim5  dSficiant,  Caes.  C.  i,  19,  i,  he  urges 
them  not  to  get  disheartened  (1752).  suls,  ut  idem  faciant,  imperat,  5, 37,  i, 
he  orders  his  men  to  do  the  same,  suis  imperSvit  nS  quod  omninO  tSlum 
rCicerent,  i,  46,  2,  he  ordered  his  men  not  to  throw  any  weapon  at  all  back. 
huic  permisit,  uti  in  his  locis  legiGnem  conlocSret,  3,  i,  3,  he  allowed  this 
man  to  quarter  his  legion  in  these  parts,  neque  suam  neque  popul!  RO- 
mSni  cOnsuCtQdinem  pat!,  uti  sociGs  dCsereret,  i,  45,  i,  thai  his  practice 
and  that  of  the  Roman  nation  would  not  allow  him  to  desert  his  allies. 

{]>.)  neque  id  agere  ut  exercitum  teneat  ipse,  sed  n6  illi  habeant 
quo  contrS  sC  uti  possint,  Caes.  C.  i,  85,  11,  and  that  his  obfectivas  not  to 
hold  the  army  himself,  but  to  prevent  the  other  side  from  hqving  an  army  which 
they  could  use  against  him.  xii'nSvibus  Smissis,  rSliquis  ut  nSvigSri 
commode  posset  effCcit,  4,  31,  3,  a  dozen  vessels  were  lost^  but  he  managed 
to  sail  comfortably  with  the  rest.  6ius  belli  fSma  effCcit  n6  s8  pQgnae 
committerent  SappinStCs,  L.  5,  32,  4,  the  story  of  this  war  prevented  the 
Sappinatians  frotn  hazarding  an  engagement,  si  S  Chrj^sogonO  nOn  impe- 
trSmus  ut  pecGniS  nostrS  contentus  sit,  vitam  n8  petat,  HA.  150,  if  we 
do  not  succeed  in  making  Chrysogonus  satisfied  with  our  money  without  his 
aiming  at  our  life.  Aulum  sp8  pactiOnis  perpulit,  uti  in  abditSs  regiOnCs 
sCse  insequerCtur,  S.  /.  38,  2,  Aulus  he  induced  by  the  hope  of  a  pecuniary 
settlement  to  follow  him  to  distant  regions.  AntGnium  pactiGne  prOvinciae 
perpulerat,  n8  contra  rem  pQblicam  sentiret,  S.  C.  26,  4,  by  agreeing  to 
let  Antony  have  a  province^  he  had  ifufuced  him  not  to  be  disaffected  toward  the 
government. 

195a.  Many  of  these  verbs  often  have  a  coordinated  subjunctive  (1705- 
'713)1  or,  according  to  the  meaning,  admit  other  constructions,  which  must 
in  general  be  learned  by  reading,  or  from  the  dictionary.  The  following 
points  may  be  noticed  : 

1953.  ia.)  The  verbs  of  resolving,  statuG,  cOnstituG,  and  dScemG,  and  of 
striving,  nitor,  and  temptG,  have  usually  the  complementary  infinitive  (2169),  un- 
less a  new  subject  is  introduced.  For  volG  (mSlG),  and  cupiG,  see  also  2189;  for 
iubeG,  vetG,  sinG,  and  patior,  219S.  postulG,  exfect^  often  has  the  same  con- 
struction as  volG,  especially  in  old  Latin  (2194).    For  imperG,  see  2202. 

1954.  (lb,)  Some  of  the  above  verbs,  with  the  meaning  think  or  say^  have  the 
accusafive  with  the  infinitive  (2175,  a»95)-  2»»  '^oXo^  contendG,  maintain,  con- 
cSdG,  admits  statuG,  assume^  decemG,  Judge^  moneG,  remind^  persuSdeG, 

convince. 

1955.  {c.)  Verbs  of  accomplishing  sometimes  express  result  rather  than  purpose, 
and  when  the  result  is  negative,  are  completed  by  a  clause  with  ut  nGn  (1965)-  For 
the  infinitive  with  such  verbs,  see  2196. 

1956.  est  with  a  predicate  noun  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  a  verb  of 
will  or  aim,  and  has  the  same  construction. 
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So  with  words  like  ills,  iSx,  mQnus,  &c.:  as,  ills  esse  belli  ut  qui 
vicissent  his  quOs  vicissent  imperSrent,  i,  36,  i,  that  ruUs  of  war  entitled 
conquerors  to  lord  it  oi'er  conquered,  quis  nescit  piimam  esse  historiae 
legem,  n5  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat  ?  DO.  2,  62,  w/to  does  not  hurw  that  the 
first  rule  of  history  is  that  it  shall  not  venture  to  say  anything  false  i  iGsti- 
tiae  primum  inQnus  est  ut  tA  cui  quis  noceat,  Off.  i,  20,  the  first  duty  of 
justice  is  that  a* man  harm  nobody,  nam  id  arbitror  adprimS  in  vitS  esse 
Utile,  *  ut  nC  quid  nimis,'  T.  Aftdr.  (30^  for  this  I  hold  to  be  a  rule  in  life  that  *s 
passing  useful,  *  naught  in  overplus' 

1957.  (2.)  The  subjunctive  with  ut  or  n6  is  used  in  clauses 
which  complete  expressions  of  fear,  anxiety,  or  danger. 

ut,  thai  not,  may  fiotf  and  nC,  lesiy  may,  were  originally  signs  of  a  wish  (1540) : 
thus,  vereor,  ut  fiat,  lam  afraid;  may  it  come  to  pass,  acquires  the  meaning  of 
/am  afraid  it  may  not  come  to  pass  (1706);  and  vereor,  n€  fiat,  /  am  afraid; 
may  it  not  come  to  pass,  of  /  am  cifraid  it  may  come  to  pass.  metuO  Ut  is  common 
in  old  Latinj  and  is  used  by  Horace,  but  not  by  Caesar  or  Sallust,  once  by  Cicero  in  the 
orations.    time5  ut  is  rare,  and  first  used  by  Cicero,    vereor  ut  is  not  uncommon. 

at  vereor  ut  pUcari  possit,  T.  Ph.  965,  but  Vni  afraid  she  can  V  be  recon- 
ciled. nC  uxor  resciscat  metuit,  PI.  As.  743,  he  is  afraid  his  wife  may  find 
it  out.  5  puer,  ut  sis  vitSlis  metu5,  et  mftiSrum  nS  quis  amicus  frigore 
t8  feriat,  H.  S.  2,  i,  60,  my  boy,  you  Ul  not  see  length  of  days  I  fear,  and  that 
some  grander  friend  may  with  his  coldness  cut  yoti  dead.  nCquid  summS 
dSperdat  metuSns  aut  ampliet  ut  rem,  H.  S.  i,  4,  31,  in  dread  lest  from 
his  store  he  something  lose  or  may  not  add  to  his  estate.  metu5  nC  nOs  nOs- 
met  perdiderimus  uspiam,  PL  MG.  428,  /  *m  afraid  ive  *ve  lost  ourselves 
somewhere.  soUicitus  nS  turba  perSgerit  orbem,  J.  5, 20.  apprehensive  that 
the  throng  may  have  finished  its  round.  nC  nOn  is  often,  though  rarely  in  old 
Latin,  used  for  ut,  and  rcf^ularly  when  the  expression  of  fear  is  negative  : 
as,  n5n  vereor  nS  h5c  officium  meum  P.  ServiliS  n5n  probem,  V.  4,  82, 
/  have  no  fear  but  I  may  make  my  services  acceptcUtle  in  the  eyes  of  Servilius. 
For  n5n  metu5  quin,  see  1986. 

1958.  vereor  n€  is  often  equivalent  to  I  rather  titink,  and  vereor  ut  to 
hardly.  vidS  (videSmus,  videndum  est)  nS,  and  similar  expressions,  are 
sometimes  used  for  vereor  n€,  to  introduce  something  conjectured  rather 
than  proved:  as, 

vereor  n€  barbarOrum  r€x  fuerit,  RP.  i,  58,  /  rather  think  he  was  king 
over  savages.  vidS  nS  mea  coniectura  multS  sit  vSrior.  Clu.  fyj ,  I  rather 
think  my  conjecture  is  in  better  keeping  with  the  facts. 

1959.  Other  constructions  with  expressions  of  fear  are :  [a.)  Indirect 
question.  (^.)  Accusative  with  infinitive,  {c)  Complementary  infinitive : 
as, 

(a.)  eri  semper  iCnitSs  verCbar  quorsum  SvSderet,  T.  Andr.  175, 1  wets 
afraid  how  master^ s  always  gentleness  would  end.  timed  quid  sit,  T.  Hau. 
620,  I  have  my  fears  what  it  may  be.  time5  quid  rCrum  gesserim,  PI.  MG. 
397, 1  am  concerned  to  think  what  capers  I  have  cut.  metu5  quid  agam,  T. 
Hau.  720,  Pm  scared  and  know  not  what  to  do  (1731).  {b.)  ego  mB  cupidi- 
tStis  rCgni  crimen  subitarum  timBrem  ?  L.  2,  7,  9,  was  I  to  fear  being 
charged  with  aspiring  to  a  throne  ?  [c. )  vereor  cSram  in  Gs  t5  laudire,  T. 
Ad,  26g,  I  am  afraid  to  disgrace  you  with  praise  to  the  f  ice  (2168). 
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Z960.  (3.)  The  subjunctive  with  nS  is  used  in  clauses  which 

serve  to  complete  the  sense  of  verbs  of  avoiding^  hindering^  and 

resisting. 

Snch  arc :  avoiding :  cave5,  mB  SripiG,  vitO.  hindering :  interc6dG»  inter- 
dicG,  recClsO,  repHg^G,  temperO ;  also  the  following  which  often  have  qu5- 
minus  (1977) :  dSterreS,  impediO,  obsistO,  obst5,  officio,  prohibeO,  teneO. 
resisting :  resistO,  repQgnS,  recQsO ;  with  these  last  often  quominus.  Some  of 
the  above  verbs  when  preceded  by  a  negative  also  take  qum^986)  ;  prohibeS  and 
impediO  have  alsQ  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive  (2203).  For  the  subjunctive  co- 
ordinated with  cavi,  see  171 1. 

nS  quid  eis  noceStur  neu  quis  invitus  sacramentuxn  dicere  cOgfitur 
S  Caesare  cavCtur,  Caes.  C.  i»  86, 4,  all precautioti  is  taken  by  Caesar  that  no 
harm  be  done  them^  and  that  nobody  be  compelled  to  take  the  oath  against  his 
will,  per  e5s,  nS  causaxn  diceret,  s6  Cnpuit,  i»  4,  2,  thanks  to  this  display 
of  retainers  he  succeeded  in  avoiding  trial.  plQra  n€  scribaxn,  dolGre  im- 
pedior,  Att.  11,  13,  5,  grief  prevents  me  front  writing  more.  nS  qua  sibl 
statua  pSnerStur  restitit,  N.  25,  3,  2,  he  objected  to  having  a  statue  erected 
in  his  honour, 

II.    Pure  Final  Clauses. 

1961.  The  subjunctive  with  ut  or  ne  is  used  to  de- 
note the  purpose  of  the  main  action. 

The  purpose  is  often  indicated  in  the  main  sentence  by  an  expression 
like  ide5,  idcircO,  proptereS,  eS  mente,  &c. 

vigilSs  de  nocte.  ut  tuis  cGnsultOribus  respondeSs,  Mur,  22.  you  have 
to  get  up  early  in  the  morning  to  give  advice  to  your  clients.  mSiSrSs  nostri 
ab  arStrS  addCtxCrunt  CincinnStum,  ut  dictator  esset,  Fin.  2,  12,  our 
fathers  brought  Cincinnatus  from  his  plough^  to  be  dictator,  dicam  auctiSnis 
causam,  ut  damn©  gaudeant,  PL  St.  207,  I'll  tell  the  reason  for  the  sale, 
that  o'er  my  losses  they  may  gloat,  quin  etiam  nS  t5ns5ri  coUum  commit- 
teret,  tond«re  filias  suSs  docuit,  TD.  5,  58,  why,  he  actually  taught  his  mvn 
daughters  to  shave,  so  as  not  to  trust  his  throat  to  a  barber.  Caesar,  n€  gra- 
viCri  beU5  occurreret,  ad  exercitum  proficiscitur,  4,  6,  i,  to  avoid  facing 
war  on  a  more  formidable  scale,  Caesar  goes  to  the  army,  ti  ulciscar,  ut  n€ 
inpQne  in  nOs  inlOseris,  T.  Eu.  941,  77/  be  revenged  on  you,  so  that  you 
shan't  play  tricks  on  me  for  nothing  (1947).  nS  ignGrSrStis  esse  aliquSs  pScis 
vObis  condici5n«8,  ad  v6s  v5ni,  L.  21,  13,  2,  /  have  come  to  you  to  let  yott 
ktww  that  you  have  some  chances  of  peace  (1754).  ita  mC  gess!  n5  tibi 
pudGri  essem,  L.  40,  15, 6, 1  comported  myself  m  such  a  way  that  I  mii^ht  not 
be  a  mortification  to  you.  MariOnem  ad  t€  e5  misi,  ut  tCcum  ad  ni6  vcnl- 
ret,  Fam,  16,  i,  i,  I  sent  Mario  to  you  with  the  intention  of  having  him  come 
with  you  to  me.  idcirc5  nBmO  superiOrum  attigit,  ut  hie  toUeret  ?  ideO 
C.  Claudius  rettulit,  ut  C.  Verr€s  posset  auferre?  V.  4,  7,  was  that  the 
reason  why  no  former  officials  laid  a  finger  on  it,  that  this  man  might  swoop  it 
away  ?  was  that  ivhy  Claudius  returned  it,  that  a  Verres  might  carry  it  off? 
danda  opera  est,  ut  etiam  singulis  c5nsuiatur,  sed  ita,  ut  ea  t%s  aut 
prOsit  aut  certC  n€  obsit  r«i  pQblicae,  Off,  2,  72,  we  must  be  particular  in 
regarding  the  interests  of  individuals  as  well,  but  with  this  restriction,  that  our 
action  may  benefit,  or  at  any  rate  may  not  damage  the  country. 
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1962.  The  subjunctive  with  ut  or  nC  is  often  used  not  to  express  the 
p|urpose  of  the  main  action,  but  to  explain,  parenthetically,  why  it  is  men- 
tioned: as, 

ut  in  pauca  cOnferam,  testSmentS  factO  mulier  moritur,  Caec,  17,  to 
cut  a  long  story  shorty  the  woman  makes  her  will  and  dies,  v5r€  ut  dicam,  V, 
5,  177,  sooth  to  say.  ut  plQra  n5n  dicam,  IP,  44,  to  skip  a  great  deal,  sed 
ut  hie  nS  ignSret,  quae  ris  agatur :  dS  natural  agSbSmus  deGrum,  DJV. 
I,  17,  but  mat  our  friend  here  may  know  what  is  up :  we  were  just  on  the 
nature  of  the  gods,  scQta  si  quandS  conquiruntur  S  privStis  in  beUO, 
tamen  hominis  inviti  dant;  nS  quern  putitis  sine  mfiximO  dolSre 
argentum  domd  prGtulisse,  V,  4,  52,  why,  if  shields  are  ever  exacted  of  pri- 
vate citizens  in  war-time^  still  people  hand  them  in  with  reluctance ;  which  I 
mention  that  you  may  not  imagine  tliat  anybody  brought  his  silver  ware  out  of 
his  house  without  great  distress  of  mind.  The  tense  is  present.  The  use  of 
the  perfect  in  late  writers,  as  ut  sic  dixerim,  Quint,  i,  6,  i,  seems  to  be 
founded  on  dixerim  of  action  conceivable  (1558). 

1963.  The  subjunctive  is  used  in  an  assumption  or  concession  with  ut 
or  nC,  or  if  the  negation  belongs  to  a  single  word,  with  ut  nSn,  nem5,  &c. : 
as, 

ut  taceam,  quoivis  facile  scitQ  est  quam  fuerim  miser,  T.  I/ec.  296, 
even  supposing  I  say  nothing,  jtnybody  can  understand  how  unhappy  I  was, 
sed  ut  haec  concSdantur,  rSliqua  qui  concSdi  possunt  ?  DN,  3,  41,  but 
even  supposing  this  be  admitted,  how  can  the  rest  be  admitted?  n€  sit  sum-^ 
mum  malum  dolor,  malum  certe  est,  TD.  2,  14,  grant  that  suffering  is 
not  the  chief  est  evil,  an  evil  it  assuredly  is  (1553).  vCrum  ut  h6c  nOn  sit. 
tamen  praeclSrum  spectSculum  mihl  pr5p5n5,  Att,  2,  1 5,  2,  but  suppose 
this  be  not  the  case,  still  I  anticipate  a  gorgeous  show,  ac  iam  ut  omnia  con- 
trS  opiniOnem  acciderent,  tamen  sS  piiirimum  nSvibus  posse  perspiciS- 
bant,  3,  9,  6,  and  even  supposing  everything  turned  out  contrary  to  expectation, 
still  they  saw  clearly  t/iat  they  had  the  advantage  by  sea,  ut  enim  nSminem 
alium  nisi  T.  Patinam  rogisset,  scire  potuit  pr5di  flSminem  necesse 
esse.  Mil,  46,  for  even  supposing  he  had  asked  nobody  but  Patina,  he  might 
have  known  that  a  priest  must  be  appointed.  This  use  is  common  in  Cicero  ; 
not  found  in  Plautus  or  Sallust. 

1964.  The  subjunctive  with  ut  or  nC,  generally  with  ita  as  a  correla- 
tive, sometimes  has  the  force  of  a  proviso :  as, 

ita  probanda  est  clCmentia,  ut  adhibeltur  sevCritSs.  Off,   i,  88, 

'  mercy  is  to  be  commended^  provided  that  strictness  is  employed,    satis  memoriae 

meae  tribuent,  ut  mSiSribus  meis  dignum  crCdant,  Ta.  4,  38,  they  will 

pay  respect  enough  to  my  memory,  provided  they  consider  me  worthy  of  my 

ancestors, 

(B.)    Result. 

I.    Complementary  Consecutive  Clauses. 

1965.  The  subjunctive  with  ut  or  ut  non  is  used  in  clauses 
which  serve  to  complete  the  sense  of  certain  verbs  and  expres- 
sions;  chieHy  of  bringing  to  pass,  happening,  and  following. 
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Such  are:  (a.)  faciO,  effici5  (unless  they  imply  purposes  1951);  fit,  accidit, 
contingit,  Cvenit,  est,_f/  is  the  case;  similarly  mds  est,  consuStQdS  est,  &c. 
(^.)  _pi'oxi°^u™  ®s^>  rSliquum  est,  eztremum  est,  relinquitur,  restat, 
accedit.    Or,  of  logical  sequence,  sequitur,  efficitur. 

{a.)  fCcCnint  ut  cSnsimilis  fugae  profectiS  TidSrCtur,  2,  11,  i,  they 
made  their  march  look  exactly  like  a  stampede,  splendor  vester  facit  ut  pec- 
cSre  sine  summS  periculd  nOn  possitis,  V.  i,  22,  your  conspiatms  positiott 
makes  it  impossible  for  you  to  do  wrong  without  great  peril,  his  rCbus  fiCbat, 
ut  minus  IStS  vag2rentur,  i,  2,  4,  so  it  came  to  pass  that  they  did  not  rovo 
round  much,  fit  ut  nStQrS  ipsS  ad  5mStius  dicendl  genus  excitCmur, 
'DO*  2,  338,  it  is  sometimes  the  case  that  we  are  roused  to  a  loftier  style  in  ora- 
tory by  sheer  circumstance,  potest  fieri  ut  fallar,  Fam,  13,  73,  2,  it  is  possible 
that  lam  mistaken,  fieri  n5n  potest  ut  eum  til  n6n  cOgnGveris,  V.  2,  190, 
//  must  be  the  case  that  you  hitve  made  his  acquaintance  yourself  efidem 
nocte  accidit,  ut  esset  IGna  plSna,  4»  29,  i,  it  came  to  pass  on  the  same  night 
that  there  was  a  full  moon  (1758).  negAvit  mdris  esse  QrmecOrum  ut  in 
con  vivid  virGrum  accumberent  mulierCs,  V,  i,  66,  he  said  it  was  not 
etiquette  among^  the  Greeks  for  women  to  go  to  men^s  dinner  parties,  est  h6c 
commtlne  vitium  in  liberis  civitatibus,  ut  invidia  glSriae  comes  sit,  N. 
12,  3, 3,  this  is  a  common  trouble  in  free  communities,  that  envy  is  the  attendant 
of  a  great  name, 

(b.)  proximum  est,  ut  doceam,  DN,  2,  75,  my  fiext  task  is  to  prove. 
relinquebatur  ut  neque  longius  ab  Sgmine  legiOnum  discCdi  Caesar  pa- 
terStur,  5,  i^^^the  consequence  was  that  Caesar  could  not  allow  any  very  dis- 
tant excursion  from  the  main  line  of  march,  restat  ut  doceam  omnia  homi- 
num  causS  facta  esse,  DN.  2,  154,  lastly,  I  must  prove  that  everything  is 
made  for  man.  accSdebat  ut  tempestfitem  ferrent,  3,  13,  9,  then,  too,  they 
could  stand  the  gale.  accCdit  ut  is  not  found  in  old  Latin ;  for  accSdit  quod, 
see  184S.  ita  efficitur  ut  omne  corpus  mortSle  sit,  DN.  3,  30,  thus  it 
follows  that  every  bodily  substance  is  mortal,  sequitur  and  efficitur,  it  follows, 
often  have  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive  (2207).  For  the  sub|unctive 
with  quam  ut  after  a  comparative  of  disproportion,  see  1896.  For  K>re  and 
futGrum  esse  ut  as  the  periphrasis  for  the  future  infinitive,  see  2233. 

1966.  Verbs  of  happening  may  often  be  rendered  best  by  compacter  ex- 
pressions :  thus,  his  rebus  HCbat  ut,  consequetttly ;  fit  ut,  Oftce  in  a  while, 
sometimes,  often  ;  fieri  potest  ut,  possibly  ;  accidit  ut,  accidentally,  unfortu- 
nately. 

X967.  faciS  ut,  or  with  a  negative,  commonly  committS  ut,  is  used  in 
circumlocutions  for  emphasis :  as, 

f aciundum  mihl  putfivi,  ut  tuls  litteris  brevi  respondCrem,  Fam.  3,  8, 
I,  /thought  /ought  to  take  hold  and  write  a  few  lines  in  answer  to  your  letter. 
ego  verO  nSn  committam,  ut  tibi  causam  recfisandi  dem,  I>0.  2, 233,  no, 
no,  sir,  /will  not  be  guilty,  not  /,  of  giving  you  an  excuse  to  back  out.  So  par- 
ticularly with  invitus,  libenter,  prope :  as,  invitus  filci  ut  L.  FlSmininum 
€  sen9itfi  Sicerem,  CM,  42,  //  was  with  great  reluctance  that  /expelled  Flami- 
ninusfrom  the  sefutte. 

1968.  A  subjunctive  clause  with  ut  is  often  used  to  define  a  pre- 
ceding idea  indicated  in  a  general  way  by  a  neuter  pronoun :  as, 
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post  6iu8  mortem  nihilS  minus  HelvStii  id,  quod  cSnstituerazit, 
facere  cSnantur,  ut  5  finibus  suis  exeant,  i,  5,  i,  after  his  death  the  Hel- 
vetians attempted  just  the  same  to  carry  ottt  their  resolution  of  moving  out  of  their 
abodes  ( 1752).  omnibus  Gallis  idem  esse  faciendum,  quod  HelvStii  fSce- 
rint,  ut  domO  Cmigrent,  i,  31,  14,  that  all  the  Gauls  must  do  just  as  the  //el- 
vetians  had  done  and  move  away  from  home,  HelvStii,  cum  id,  quod  ipsi 
diSbus  XX  aegerrimS  cSnfScerant,  ut  fltlmen  trinsirent,  ilium  tlnS  oiS 
ficisse  intsUegerent,  iSgfitSs  mittunt,  i,  13,2,  when  the  Helvetians  learned 
that  the  Roman  commander  had  done  in  a  single  day  wliat  they  had  found  it 
hard  themselves  to  do  in  twenty ,  namely  cross  the  river,  they  sent  deputies  ( 1752). 
id  aliquot  dC  causis  acciderat,  ut  subitS  Galli  belli  renovandi  cdnsilium 
caperent,  3,  2,  2,  it  was  due  to  a  T/ariety  of  reasons  that  the  Gauls  suddenly 
conceived  the  idea  ofmahing  war  again  (i  75^)-  Caesar  idem  quod  superi- 
dribus  diSbus  acciderat,  fore  videbat,  ut  si  essent  hostes  pulsi,  cele- 
ritate  periculum  effugerent,  4, 35,  i,  Caesar  saw  that  if  the  enemy  were  routed 
the  experience  would  be  as  on  former  days  :  they  would  escape  danger  by  rapidity 
of  movement, 

1969.  tantum  abest,  so  far  from,  is  sometimes  followed  by  a  double  ut, 
the  first  introducing  an  unreal,  and  the  second  a  real  action  ;  as, 

tantum  abest  ut  haec  bCstiSrum  causa  parata  sint,  ut  ipsas  bSstias 
hominum  gratiB  generatas  esse  videamus,  DN.  2,  1 58,  so  far  from  these 
things  being  made  for  brutes^  we  see  that  brutes  themselves  ^oere  created  for ^  mast. 
This  use,  very  rarely  personal,  begins  with  Cicero,  and  is  common  in  his 
writings  and  in  Livy.  Not  in  Caesar,  Sallust,  or  Tacitus.  Sometimes  in- 
stead of  ut  the  second  sentence  is  coordinated  (1700) :  tantum  abfuit  ut 
inliammarSs  nostrds  animSs,  somnum  vix  tenSbamus,  Br,  27S,  so  far 
from  your  firing  our  heart,  we  could  hardly  keep  awake.  Or,  the  idea  is 
expressed  by  ita  n5n  .  .  .  ut:  as,  erat  ita  n5n  timidus  ad  mortem,  ut 
in  acie  sit  ob  rem  pfiblicam  interfectus.  Fin,  2,  63,  so  far  from  being  afraid 
of  death,  he  fell  in  battle  for  his  country, 

II.  Pure  Consecutive  Clauses. 

1970.  The  subjunctive  is  used  with  ut  or  ut  non  to 
denote  result. 

The  result  may  be  the  result  of  an  action  or  of  a  thing  named  in  the 
main  sentence.  The  main  sentence  often  has  a  correlative  to  ut,  expressing 
(a.)  degree:  as,  tantus,  so  great,  tam,  so  (with  adjectives  or  adverbs). 
adeS,  tantopere.    (b.)  quality:  as,  is  (hie,  ille,  iste),  such,  talis,  ita,  sic. 

mOns  altissimus  impendSbat,  ut  facile  perpauci  prohibSre  possent, 
1,6,1,  an  exceeding  high  mountain  hung  over,  so  that  a  very  few  could  block  the 
way.  dictitabant  sC  dom5  expulsSs,  omnibus  necessariis  egCre  ribus, 
ut  honesta  praescriptidne  rem  turpissimam  tegerent,  Caes.  C,  3,  32,  4, 
t/iey  stoutly  declared  that  they  were  driven  out  of  house  and  home,  and  lacked 
the  necessaries  of  life,  thus  veiling  dishonour  under  the  name  of  respectability. 

(a.)  Ariovistus  tantSs  sib!  spiritQs  sQmpserat,  ut  ferendus  'n5n 
vidSrStur,  i,  33,  5,  Ariovistus  had  put  on  such  high  and  mighty  airs  as  to  seem 
intolerable,  adeO  angustS  mar!  cSnflixit,  ut  Sius  multittldS  navium  ez- 
plicari  nOn  potuerit,  N.  2.  4,  5,  he  went  into  action  in  such  cramped  sea-roomy 
thcU  his  armada  could  not  deploy,  of  Xerxes  (1757). 
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{b.)  eds  dediixi  testes  ut  dC  istius  facts  dubium  esse  nCmini  possit, 
V.  4»  9i>  I  have  brotight  such  wittitsses  that  nobody  can  entertain  a  doubt  oftlie 
defendants  guilt,  ita  se  recipiebat  ut  nihil  nisi  d6  perniciC  populi  R5- 
mfini  cGgitftret,  Fh,  4,  4,  he  retreated,  it  is  true,  but  retreated  with  his  mind 
running  on  nothing  but  how  to  ruin  the  country,  ilia,  ex  tQribulis  quae 
Cvellerat,  ita  sate  in  aureis  p^ulis  inligSbat,  ut  ea  ad  illam  rem  nSta 
esse  dIcerSs,  K  4,  54,  what  he  had  torn  from  the  censers  he  attcuhed  to  golden 
cups  so  cunningly  that  you  would  have  said  it  was  just  made  for  that  very  /»r- 
/w^  (1731,1559). 

For  the  imperfect  subjunctive  connected  urith  a  main  general  present,  see 
175 1 ;  for  the  independent  present  or  perfect  subjunctive  with  a  main  secon- 
dary tense,  see  1757. 


ubL 

1971.  ubi,  in  the  sense  of  where  (700),  has  the  ordinary  construc- 
tion of  a  relative  (1812-1831).  P^or  ubl,  when^  see  1 923-1 926  and 
1932-1934;  as  a  synonym  of  si,  if  see  21 10. 


qud  or  qui. 

1972.  quo,  whereby^  wherewith^  or  in  old  Latin  sometimes  qui 
(689),  is  the  instrumental  ablative  from  the  relative  and  interrogative 
stem  qui-.    Combined  with  minus,  the  lesSj  noty  qu5  gives  quominus. 

WITH  THE  INDICATIVE. 

1973.  The  indicative  is  used  with  qu5  and  a  comparative  in  the  protasis 
of  a  comparative  period,  with  ed  or  h5c  and  a  comparative  as  correlative 
(1393)  •  as, 

quo  delictum  mSius  est,  eO  poena  est  tardier,  Caec,  7,  the  greater  the 
sin  is^  the  slower  is  the  punishment.  The  ed  or  hOc  is  sometimes  omitted  :  as, 
quo  piarSs  sumus,  plQribus  rSbus  egebimus,  L.  34, 34,  6,  the  more  numer- 
ous we  arCt  the  more  things  we  shall  need.  In  late  writers,  the  comparative  is 
sometimes  omitted  in  the  main  clause,  very  rarely  in  the  subordinate  clause. 
quantO  .  .  .  tantO  are  also  used  like  quO  .  .  .  eO:  as,  quantO  diGtius 
cOnsiderO,  tantO  mih!  r8s  vidStur  obscOrior,  DAT.  i,  60,  the  longer  /puzzle 
over  it,  the  more  incomprehensible  the  question  seems  to  me,  quantO  magis 
eztergeO,  tenuius  fit,  PI.  R,  1301,  M^  more  I  polish,  the  slimmer  it  gets.  This 
form  is  sometimes  used  with  quisque  or  quis  of  indefinite  persons,  instead 
of  the  commoner  ut  .  .  .  ita  or  sic  (1939) :  as,  quO  quisque  est  soUertior, 
hOc  docet  labOriOsius,  RC.  31,  the  brighter  a  man  is,  the  more  wearisome  he 
finds  teaching.  quO  quisque  est  mSior,  mag^s  est  plScSbilis  Irae,  O.  TV. 
3»  S»  3I1  the  greater  be  the  man,  the  easier  *tis  his  anger  to  appease. 
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WITH  THE  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

1974.  The  subjunctive  is  used  with  qa5  to  express  purpose. 

qu6  differs  but  little  in  meaning  from  ut  of  purpose.  It  is  used  (a.)  par- 
ticularly in  clauses  containing  a  comparative  expression,  or  {b)  in  solemn 
law  language. 

(a.)  equitCs  omnibus  in  locis  pQgnant,  qu5  s6  legiOnSriis  militibus 
praeferrent,  2,  27, 2,  the  troopers  fought  on  every  kind  ofgroundy  hoping  to  out- 
shine the  regTular  infantry  thereby.  medicS  put6  aliquid  dandum  esse,  qu5 
sit  studifisior,  Fam,  16,4,2, 1  think  it  would  be  well  to  fee  your  medical  man,  to 
make  him  more  attentive,  id  amSbS  adiUtS  mi  qu5  id  fiat  facilius,  T.  Eu. 
1 50,  help  me  in  that^  J  pray,  that  it  may  be  the  easier  done,  sublata  erat  cele- 
britfis  virSrum  ac  mulienim,  qu5  limentatiS  minuer8tur,  Leg.  2,  65,  the 
large  attendance  of  both  sexet  was  done  away  withy  to  make  the  weeping  and 
wailing  less  liarrowing,  (b.)  homini  mortuO  nC  ossa  legitS,  qu5  pos  fUnus 
faciat,  Twelve  Tables  in  Leg.  2,  60,  he  shall  not  gather  up  the  bones  of  a  dead 
man,  with  intetU  to  celebrate  the  funeral  a  second  time  ( 1 586).  qui  eSrum  coiit, 
coierit,  qu6  quis  i&diciS  publics  condemnSrCtur,  law  in  Clu.  148,  whosoever 
of  that  number  cofispired  or  shall  liave  conspired  to  have  anybody  condemned  in  a 
criminal  court.  Otherwise  rarely  used  without  a  comparative  expression, 
yet  occasionally  found  thus  in  Plautus,  Terence,  Sallust,  and  Ovid :  as,  banc 
simulant  parere  qu5  Chrcmitem  absterreant,  T.  Andr,  472,  they  We  pre- 
tending that  she  *s  lying  in,  to  frighten  Chremes  off. 

1975.  qu5  nC|  in  a  negative  clause  of  purpose,  is  found  in  a  disputed  passage 
in  Horace,  but  not  again  until  late  Latin.  For  n5n  qu5,  nOn  e5  quo,  introducing 
an  untenable  reason,' see  1855. 

Z970.  In  old  Latin  (^ul,  whereby,  wherewith,  withal,  is  partly  felt  as  a  live  rela- 
tive pronoun  in  the  ablative,  and  partly  as  a  mere  conjunction  of  purpose ;  as  a  pro- 
noun it  may  even  take  a  preposition ;  as  a  conjunction,  it  may  refer  to  a  plural  ante- 
cedent (6S9):  as,  quasi  patriciis  pueris  aut  monerulae  aut  anitSs  aut 
cOtumicea  dantur,  quicum  IQsitent :  itidem  mi  haec  upupa,  qui  mC  dS- 
lectem  datast,  PI.  Cap.  1002,  as  to  the  sons  of  gentlemen  or  daws  or  ducks  or  quails 
are  given,  wherewith  to  play ;  just  so  to  me  this  crow  is  given,  to  entertain  myself 
wiihal.  enim  mihi  quidem  aetfuomst  dari  vehicla  qui  vehar,  PI.  Aul.  500, 
in  sooth  *t  were  fair  thai  carriages  he  given  me,  to  ride  withal.  The  indicative  occurs 
where  the  subjunctive  would  be  used  in  classical  Latin :  as,  multa  concurnint 
simul,  qui  coniectllram  banc  faciO,  T.  Andr,  5x1,  <i  thousand  things  combine 
whereby  I  come  to  this  conjecture. 


quominus. 


1977.  The  subjunctive  with  quSminus  (1972)  is  used  to  complete 
the  sense  of  verbs  of  hindering  or  resisting. 

Such  verbs  are:  impediS,  teneO,  hinder,  interclUdS,  dCterreO,  obstfi^ 
obsistS,  resists,  repugns,  nOn  recQsS ;  these  verbs  often  have  a  subjunctive 
with  n6  (i960).  Cicero  rarely  and  Caesar  never  uses  quOminus  with  impediO  or 
prohibeS.  For  the  accusative  and  infinitive  with  these  verbs,  see  2203.  quOminus 
is  also  used  with  moveor,  am  influenced,  fit,  it  is  owin^  to,  Stat  per  aliquem, 
somebody  is  responsible,  or  indeed  any  expression  implying  hindrance.  When  the 
verb  of  hindering  has  a  negative  with  it,  quin  is  often  used  ;  see  19S6. 
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n5n  dSterret  sapientem  mors,  quOminus  r£i  pQblicae  suisque  cAn- 
sulat,  TD,  I,  91,  decUh  does  not  hhtder  the  wise  man  from  working  for  country 
and  friends,  quid  obstat,  qudminua  sit  beStus  ?  DN.  i,  95,  wJiat  is  to  hin- 
der his  being  happy  ?  neque  recQsSlvit  quOminus  iSgis  poenam  subiret, 
N.  15,  8,  2,  ana  hejiid  not  decline  to  submit  to  the  penalty  of  the  law.  Caesar, 
ubi  cdgnOvit  per  AfrSnium  stSre  quOminus  proeliO  dlmicSrCtur,  castra 
facere  cOnstituit,  Caes.  C.  1,  41,  3,  when  Caesar  learned  that  owing  to  Af ra- 
mus there  was  no  battle^  he  resolved  to  build  a  camp,  si  tS  dolor  corporis 
tenuit,  quOminus  ad  IQdOs  venirCs,  fOrtQnae  magis  tribuO  quam 
sapientiae  tuae,  Fam.  7,  i,  it  if  it  was  bodily  suffering  that  kept  you  from 
coming  to  the  performances^  I  thitik  more  highly  of  your  luck  than  of  your  sense, 
Terence  first  uses  quOminus  thus,  but  only  rarely.  He  also  sometimes  uses 
the  parts  separately  so  that  the  true  relative  and  negative  forces  appear:  as, 
si  sCnserO  quicquam  in  his  tO  nOptiis  fallSciae  cOnSri,  quO  fiant  minus, 
T.  Andr,  196,  if  I  catch  you  trying  on  arty  trick  in  the  matter  of  this  marriage 
through  which  it  may  not  come  ^(1451)' 

1978.  In  Tacitus,  quOminus  is  sometimes  found  where  quin  would  be  used  in 
classical  Latin  (19S6):  as,  nee  dubitfttum  quOminus  pacem  concSderent, 
Ta.  H,  2,  45,  there  was  no  hesitation  in  granting  peace. 

X979.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  quO  sStius  with  the  subjunctive,  instead 
of  quOminus,  is  found  twice  in  Cicero's  earliest  extant  prose,  and  a  few  times  in 
older  Latin. 


quin. 


1980.  quin  is  composed  of  qui,  the  ablative  or  locative  of  the  in- 
terro^tive  and  relative  stem  qui-  (689),  and-ne,  not.  It  is  used  in 
simple  sentences  and  as  a  conjunctive  particle. 

1981.  For  the  use  of  quin,  why  not,  in  questions  with  the  indicative,  see 
1526.  Such  questions  have  tlie  sense  of  an  affirmative  command  or  exhor- 
tation (1531) :  as,  quin  abis,  PI.  MG.  iQS7,why  won't  you  begone  f  or  get  you 
gone,  quin  conscendimus  ec^uOs,  L.  i,  57,  7,  why  not  mount,  or  to  horse,  to 
horse.  For  the  use  of  quin  without  interrogative  force  with  the  imperative 
or  the  indicative,  see  1 527. 

zgSa.  quin  is  found  once  with  the  subjunctive  in  a  direct  question :  thus, 
quin  ego  hOc  rogem  ?  PI.  AfG.  426,  why  should nU  /ask  this  f  (1563). 

1983.  The  subjunctive  with  the  conjunctive  particle  quin  is  used,  particu- 
larly in  old  Latin,  in  connection  with  the  common  formula  nulla  causa  est 
or  its  equivalents. 

Such  a  subjunctive  may  be  regarded  as  original  (1786)  or  as  due  to  the 
indirect  form  of  question  (1773). 

nulla  causast  quin  mS  condOnes  cruci,  PI.  R,  1070.  there  'j  no  reason 
why  you  should nt  deliver  me  up  to  execution,  quin  dScCdam,  nQlla  causa 
est,  Fam.  2,  17,  i,  t/iere  is  no  reason  why  I  should  not  retire,  quid  causaest 
quin  in  pistrinum  rCct2  proliciscar  viS?  T.  Andr.  600,  what's  the  reason 
7  don't  march  straight  into  the  mill  ?  baud  causificor  quin  eam  habeam, 
V\.  Aul,  755, 1 dotiU  quibble  against  keeping  her, 
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1984.  minim  quin  with  the  subjunctive  is  used  by  Plautus  in  sarcastic  expres. 
sions  where  mirum  is  ironical :  as,  mirum  quin  ttl  illO  tecum  dIvitiSs  ferSs, 
PI.  Tri.  495,  strange  enoughf  how  you  canU  take  your  money  there  with  you,  that  is 
to  Hades. 

1985.  The  subjunctive  with  quin  (or  ut  n5n)  is  used  aftemOn  possum » 
or  n5n  possum  with  an  infinitive,  usually  facere,  and  with  fieri  nfin  potest : 
as, 

nOn  enim  possum  quin  exclSmem,  eugC,  eugC,  LJtaitelCs,  wikiv^  PI. 
Tri.  705,  upon  my  word  I  must  cry  bravo^  bravo,  Lysiteles  ;  encore!  facere 
n5n  potui  quin  tibl  sententiam  dScUrSrem,  Fam.  6,  13,  i,  I  could  not  lieip 
giving  you  my  views,  fieri  nfiUA  modO  poterat,  quin  Cleomeni  parcerStur, 
V.  5,  104,  //  was  impossible  not  to  spare  Cleomenes.  Sheu,  nequeO  quin 
fleam,  quom  abs  t€  abeam,  PI.  MG,  1342,  O  well-a-day^  I  needs  must  weep, 
for  that  from  thee  I  part,  nfin  potuisti  fill5  modd  facere,  ut  mih!  illam 
epistulam  n6n  mitterSs,  Att.  11,  21,  \,you  could  not  get  along  at  all  without 
writing  me  that  letter  ( 1 965). 

1986.  The  subjunctive  with  quin  is  used  in  clauses  which  com- 
plete the  sense  of  verbs  of  restraining,  abstaining;,  delaying,  or  doubt- 
ing, when  such  verbs  have  a  negative,  expressed  or  implied. 

Such  verbs  are  (a.)  restraining:  temper5  mihl,  teneS,  r^x/ram,  retineG, 
contineO,  diterreO,  reprimS.  abstaining :  praetermittO,  intermittO.  de- 
laying: cunctor,  differo,  exspectS,  recfisO;  nOn  multum,  nihil,  paulum 
abest.  {b,)  doubting :  dubitS,  dubium  est ;  a  doubt  may  also  be  implied  in  other 
words,  or  forms  of  words  :  as,  n5n  metu5,  n5n  abest  suspiciS,  &c. 

{a.)  neque  sibi  hominCs  barbarSs  temperStfirOs  ezistimSbat,  quin 
in  prOvinciam  exirent,  i,  33,  4t  «"^  he  thought ^  as  they  were  savages,  they 
.would  not  restrain  themselves,  but  would  sall^  out  into  the  province,  vix  mC 
contineS  quin  involem  mOnstrS  in  capillum,  T.  Eu,  859,  /  scarce  can 
keep  from  flying  at  the  caitiff  U  hair,  nihil  praetermisi,  quin  PompSium  S 
Caesaris  coniQnctiOne  fivocSrem,  Ph.  2,  23,  /left  no  stof/e  unturned  to  pre- 
vent Pompey  from  joining  Caesar,  abstinCre  quin  attingSs  nOn  queSs,  PI. 
B.  ^i  St  yon  can't  keep  front  touching  it.  [b.)  nCn  dubitat,  quin  tS  ducturum 
negCs,  T.  Andr,  405,  he  does  n^t  doubt  that  you  Ul  refuse  to  marry,  quis  du- 
bitet,  quin  in  virtfite  divitiae  sint  ?  Par.  48,  7vho  can  doubt  that  there  is 
money  in  virtue  t  neque  abest  suspiciS  quin  lose  aibi  mortem  cOnsci- 
verit,  i»  4,  4»  and  ground  is  not  wanting  for  the  belief  that  he  made  away  with 
himself, 

xgSy.  nOn  dubitd  has  other  constructions :  (^.)  Indirect  question. 
(b.)  Accusative  with  the  infinitive  (in  some  authors :  chiefly  Ncpos  and 
Livy  and  later  writers),  (c.)  Meaning  not  hesitate,  the  infinitive  alone  (2169). 
quin  seldom  follows  this  meaning. 

(a.)  n5n  dubitO,  quid  nSbis  agendum  put6s,  Att.  10,  i,  2,  /  hare  no 
doubt  about  what yoti  think  is  our  duty  to  do.  {b.)  neque  enim  dubitSbant 
hostem  ventQrum,  L.  22,  55, 2,for  they  firmly  believed  the  enemy  wottld  come. 
\c.)  quid  dubitSmus  pultSre  ?  V\.  B.  11 17,  why  do  we  hesitate  to  knock  f 
ndlite  dubitSre  quin  huic  crCdStis  omnia,  IP.  to,  do  not  hesitate  to  trust  all 
to  him, 

1988.  The  subjunctive  with  quin  is  often  used  after  general 
negative  assertions,  or  questions  implying  a  negative :  as, 
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nCmO  fuit  omninO  militum  quln  vulnerSrCtur,  Cae».  C.  3,  53,  3,  there 
was  absolutely  not  a  single  soldier  out  was  wounded,  ntlllust  Ephesi  quin 
sciat,  PI.  B.  336,  there  *s  not  a  soul  at  Efhesus  but  knows,  quis  in  circum 
vCntt,  quinisQndquOque  gradQ  dC  avftritia  tuS  commonCretur  ?  K.  i, 
154,  who  came  to  the  circus  without  being  reminded  of  your  avarice  at  each  and 
every  step  t  ntllla  fuit  civitas  qufn  partem  senStOs  Cordubani  mitteret, 
nOn  civis  RSmSnus  quin  conveniret,  Caes.  C  2«  19,  2,  t/ure  was  not  a  com- 
munity  but  sent  a  part  of  its  local  senate  to  Corduba,  not  a  Roman  citiun,  but 
went  to  the  meeting.  For  qui  n6n  after  such  expressions,  see  182 1.  The 
main  sentence  often  has  tarn,  ita,  sic,  or  tantus :  as,  nemO  est  tarn  fortis, 
quin  rti  novitSte  perturbCtur,  6,  39,  3,  there  was  nobody  so  brave  but  was 
djmoraliged  by  the  strangeness  of  the  situation,  nil  tam  difficilest  quin 
quaerendO  investig3ri  possiet,  T.  Hau,  675,  there  *s  naught  so  hard  but  may 
by  searching  be  tracked  out.  Instead  of  quin,  ut  nOn  or  qui  nOn  is  often 
used  in  such  combinations  (1821 ). 

X989.  The  subjunctive  in  ari  untenable  reason,  negatively  put,  is  sometimes  intro^ 
duced  by  n5n  quin  instead  of  nOn  quod  n5n  or  n5n  quo  n5n  (1855) :  as,  n5n 
quin  pari  virtQte  alii  fuerint.  Ph.  7,  6,  not  that  others  may  not  have  been  his 
peers  in  virtue, 

X990.  quin  is  used  very  rarely  instead  of  qu5minu8  to  introduce  clauses  com- 
pleting the  sense  of  verbs  which  have  no  negative  expressed  or  implied :  as,  once  each 
in  the  Bellum  Alexandfinum,  in  Tacitus,  and  in  Seneca's  prose. 


dum,  d5nec,  quoad,  quamdiu. 

zggz.  With  the  temporal  particles  dum,  whiUt  until,  and  dOnec,  until  (in 
old  Latin  dSnicum  and  in  Lucretius  dSnique),  may  be  conveniently  treated 
the  relative  quoad  (that  is  qu5  combined  with  ad),  while,  until,  and  the 
comparative  quamditl,  as  long  as. 

1991.  dum,  w////^, means  originally  a  while  (ii^i) :  as,  circumspice  dum,  PI. 
Tri.  146,  look  round  you  a  while,  a  minute,  Just  look  round  (iw)*  dum  servl  mei 
perplacet  mihi  cSnsilium,  dum  baud  placet,  PI.  Merc.  ^48,  one  white  my 
Slavics  flan  suits  me  completely,  another  whtle  it  doesn't  suit,  dum  .  .  .  dum, 
Accius  m  DN.  2,  89,  one  while  .  .  .  another. 

Z993.  As  a  pure  conjunctive  particle,  dum,  while,  means  either  (A.)  /'// 
the  time  while,  or  (B.)  all  the  time  while  ;  in  the  latter  sense  quoad  and 
quamdiG  are  also  used.  From  all  the  time  while,  dum  comes  to  mean  (C.) 
as  long  as,  provided ;  and  (D.)  until ;  in  this  sense  quoad  and  dSnec  are 
also  used. 

1994.  The  indicative  is  used  in  a  protasis  intro- 
duced by  dum,  quoad,  or  quamdiu,  while;  and  the 
subjunctive  in  a  protasis  introduced  by  dum,  pro- 
videdy  or  until. 

The  subjunctive  is  also  used  for  special  reasons,  as  in  indirect  discourse 
(1725),  by  attraction  (1728),  of  action  conceivable  (1731),  or  by  late  writers 
to  express  repeated  past  action  (1730). 
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(A.)  dum,  in  the  time  while. 

1995.  '^^^  present  indicative  is  regularly  used  with  dum,  in 
the  time  while  (1739). 

dum  sometimes  has  as  correlative  subitO,  repente ;  iam,  intereS,  &c. 

The  main  verb  may  be  present,  future,  or  past ;  as,  dum  haec  dicit, 
abiit  hSra,  T.  Eu,  341 ,  while  he  thus  prated,  sped  an  hour  away.  Infici  dSbet 
lis  artibus  quSLs  si,  dum  est  tener,  combiberit,  ad  mSiSra  veniet  parS- 
tior.  Fin.  3,  9,  he  should  be  imbued  with  such  arts  as  wilij  if  absorbed  while 
he  is  youngs  render  him  the  better  equipped  to  deal  with  weightier  business, 
nunc  rem  ipsam,  ut  gesta  sit,  dum  breviter  vObIs  dCmfinstrS,  attendite, 
Tul.  13,  now  give  your  attention  to  the  case  itself,  while  I  set  forth  to  you  briefly 
how  it  occurred,  dum  in  his  locis  Caesar  morStur,  ad  eum  Ugiti  vSnS- 
runt,  4,  22,  I,  while  Caesar  tarried  in  these  regions,  some  envoys  came  to  him. 
dum  haec  aguntur,  v5ce  clSr2  ezclSmat,  PI.  Am.  1120,  while  this  was 
going  on,  with  clarion  voice  he  cries  aloud,  haec  dum  aguntur,  intereS 
CleomenCs  iam  ad  HelOti  litus  pervCnerat,  V.  5,  91,  while  this  was 
going  on,  Cleomenes  meantime  had  already  arrived  at  the  shore  of  Helorum. 
The  phrase  dum  haec  geruntur,  meanwhile,  is  oflen  used  bv  the  historians 
to  shift  the  scene :  as,  dum  haec  in  Venetis  geruntur,  Q.  ^itHrius  Sabl- 
nu8  in  finis  VenellOrum  pervCnit,  3^  I7f  i»  while  this  was  going  on  among 
the  Veneti,  Sabinus  arrived  in  the  territory  of  the  Venelli.  The  present  in- 
dicative is  sometimes  retained  in  indirect  discourse,  chiefly  in  poetry  or 
late  prose :  as,  die,  hospes,  Spartae  n5s  te  hie  vidisse  iacentis,  dum 
s&nctis  patriae  iCgibus  obsequimur,  TD.  i,  loi,  tell  it  at  Sparta^  friend, 
that  thou  hast  seen  us  lying  here,  obedient  to  our  country's  holy  laws,  dIcit 
sSse  illi  finulum,  dum  IQctat,  dStrSzisse,  T.  Hec.  829,  he  says  that^  in  the 
struggle,  he  pulled  off  her  ring. 

1996.  The  future  is  rare  and  chiefly  confined  to  old  Latin :  as, 
animum  advortite,  dum  hQius  argOmentum  Cloquar  cOmoediae,  PI. 

prol.  Am.  95,  attention  lend,  while  I  set  forth  the  subject  of  this  comedy,  dum 
pauca  dicam,  breviter  attendite,  V.  3,  163,  while  I  speak  briefly,  give  me 
your  attention  a  few  moments, 

1997.  The  imperfect  indicative  is  rare;  the  imperfect  subjunctive  is 
sometimes  used,  chiefly  by  the  historians :  as, 

{a.)  dum  haec  Viis  agCbantur,  interim  capitAlium  in  ingenti  perl- 
CUlO  fuit,  L.  5. 47.  I,  while  this  was  going  on  at  Vei,  the  capitol  meanwhile  was 
in  terrible  peril.  The  pluperfect  of  resulting  state  is  rarer :  as,  dum  in  ttnam 
partem  oculSs  hostium  certfimen  Sverterat,  plQribus  locis  capitur  mli- 
rus,  L.  32,  24,  5,  while  the  eyes  of  the  enemy  were  turned  away  in  one  direc- 
tion toward  the  fight,  the  wall  is  carried  in  several  places  (161 5).  {b.)  dum  sC 
rex  Sverteret,  alter  Clatam  seciirim  in  caput  dSiCcit,  L.  i,  40,  7,  while  the 
king  was  looking  another  way,  the  second  man  raised  his  axe  and  brought  it 
down  on  his  head. 

1998.  The  clause  with  dnm  often  denotes  the  cause  of  the  main 
action,  particularly  when  the  subjects  of  both  verbs  are  the  same  and 
the  action  of  the  protasis  is  coincident  with  that  of  the  apodosis 
(1733). 
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dum  docent,  discunt.  Sen.  E.  7, 8,  while  they  are  teachings  they  are  learn- 
ings or,  by  teaching  they  learn,  nimirum  didici  etiam,  dum  in  istum  inquirS, 
aztificam  nSmina,  V.  4,  4,  preposterous  as  it  may  seem^  in  hunting  up  evideftce 
against  the  defendant,  I  have  actually  learned  artisti  names.  The  main  action 
is  often  one  not  anticipated  or  desired:  as,  ita  dum  pauca  mancipia  reti- 
nCre  volt,  fSrtOnas  omnis  libertStemque  suam  perdidit,  Caecil,  j6^  so  in 
her  attempt  to  keep  a  few  human  chattels,  she  sacrificed  all  her  possessions  and 
her  own  liberty,  dum  vltant  stulti  vitia,  in  contr9ria  currunt,  H.  .9.  i,  2, 
24,  while  fools  essay  a  vice  to  shun,  into  its  opposite  they  run.  Sometimes  with 
the  perfect :  as,  dum  Alexandrl  similis  ease  voluit,  L>.  Crassi  inventus 
est  dissimilimus,  Br,  Q&2,from  his  desire  to  be  like  Alexander,  he  came  out 
just  the  opposite  of  Crassus, 

(B.)  dum,  quoad,  quamdia  (dSnec),  ail  the  time  while. 

1999.  dum,  quoad,  or  quamdlQ,  all  the  time  while,  often  has  as  correlative 
tamdiQ,  tantum,  tantummodo,  tantisper,  Qsque,  or  ita.  When  tamdia 
is  used,  quam  often  stands  for  quamdid. 

2000.  (i.)  When  the  main  verb  is  present  or  future,  the  protasis 
with  dum,  quoad,  or  quamditi,  all  the  time  while,  is  usually  in  Uie 
same  tense  as  the  main  verb  :  as, 

mane  dum  scribit,  PI.  B,  737,  tuait  while  he  writes,  aegr0t5  dum 
anima  est,  sp€s  esse  dlcitur,  Att.  9, 10,  %  as  long  as  a  sick  man  has  breath  he 
is  said  to  have  hope,  vidua  vivitS  vel  tisque  dum  rignum  optinSbit 
luppiter,  PI.  Men,  727,  may^st  widowed  live  e en  long  as  fttpiter  shall  reign. 
ego  tC  meum  esse  dici  tantisper  vol5,  dum  quod  tC  dignumst  facias, 
T.  Hau,  106,  /*//  have  thee  called  mv  son  but  just  so  long  as  thou  shall  act 
as  doth  become  thee,  dum  Latinae  foquentur  litterae,  quercus  huic  loc5 
nOn  deerit,  Leg.  i,  2,  as  long  as  Latin  literature  has  the  gift  of  speech,  this 
spot  will  not  lack  its  oak  (1733).  quamditi  quisquam  erit  qui  tS  dCfendere 
audeat,  vivis,  C.  1,6,  as  long  as  there  shall  be  a  soul  who  will  venture  to  </r- 
fendyou,  you  shall  live  on,  discCs  quamdiii  volCs,  tamditl  autem  velle 
dSbCbis  quoad  tC  quantum  prOficiis  nOn  paenitCbit,  Off.  i,  2,  you  shall 
study  as  long  as  you  want  to,  and  it  will  be  proper  for  you  to  want  to,  as  long  as 
you  are  satisfied  with  your  progress,  qu6iid  vizit,  crSdidit  ingSns  pau- 
periem  vitium,  H.  S.  2,  3,  91,  all  his  life  lottg  he  fancied  narrow  means 
were  monstrous  sin.    quoad,  as  long  as,  is  not  found  in  Terence. 

2001.  (2.)  With  quamditi  the  perfect  is  used  when  the  main  verb 
is  perfect ;  with  dun  or  quoad  the  perfect  or  imperfect  is  used  when 
the  main  verb  is  perfect  or  pluperfect,  and  the  imperfect  usually  when 
the  main  verb  is  imperfect :  as, 

{a.)  quOrum  quamdiQ  m&nsit  imitatiO,  tamdiQ  genus  illud  dicendi 
vizit,  DO.  2,  94,  as  long  as  the  imitation  of  these  men  lasted,  so  long  tuas  that 
style  in  vogue,  tenuit  locum  tamdiQ  quam  ferre  potuit  labOrem,  Br,  2^6, 
he  held  the  position  as  long  as  he  could  stand  the  work.  In  this  use  quamdfiQ 
is  found  first  in  Cicero. 

(b.)  vizit,  dum  vizit,  bene,  T.  Ilec,  461,  he  lived  well  all  the  time  he  lived 
(1733)-  avus  noster  quoad  vizit,  restitit  M.  GrStidiS,  I^g,  3,  36,  our 
grandfather  as  long  as  he  lived,  opposed  Gratidins. 
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(r.)  MassiliensCs  quoad  licCbat,  circumvenire  nostrOs  contendCbant, 
Caes.  C  I,  58,  I,  a  J  long  as  the  Mas^lia  people  had  a  chance^  they  kept  trying 
to  surround  our  men,  dum  necesse  erat,  rCsque  ipsa  cSgebat,  tlnus 
omnia  poterat,  RA.  139,  a^  long  as  it  had  to  be^  and  circumstances  demandedy 
one  man  controlled  the  world  {17^2)-  From  Sail  list  <m,  the  present  of  vivid 
narration  (1590)  is  occasionally  found  with  dum  in  this  sense. 

2002.  In  poetry  and  in  late  prose  writers,  beginning  with  Lucretius  and  Livy, 
dOnec  is  usecl  in  the  seose  of  all  the  HtmvfkHey  usually  ivithjheiiidicajtive,  but  some- 
times with  the  subjunctive  of  repeated  past  action :  as,  ddnec  grStus  cram  tibi, 
Pers9irum  vigui  rCgc  be2tior,  H.  3,  9,  1,  as  long  as  I  was  loved  ofthecy  I  flour- 
ished happier  than  the  Persians^  king.  dSnec  armSti  cOnfeitlque  abioant, 
peditum  labor  in  persequendO  fuit,  L.  6, 13, 4,  as  long  as  they  were  mavine  off 
under  arms  and  in  close  array^  the  task  of  pursuit  fell  to  the  infantry,  vulf  us 
trucidStum  est  dOnec  Ira  et  dies  permSnsit,  Ta.  i,  68,  the  rank  and  file 
were  butchered  as  long  as  wrath  and  daylight  held  out,  nihil  trcpidSbant,  d5nec 
continent!  velut  pOnte  agerentur,  L.  21,  28,  10,  the  elephants  were  not  a  bit 
skittish  as  long  as  tluy  were  driven  along  what  seemed  a  continuous  bridge  (1730). 
The  future  is  rare :  as,  nStus  enim  dCbet  quicumque  est  velle  manSre  in 
vita,  dOnec  retingbit  blanda  voluptSs,  Lucr.  5, 177,  whoever  is  bom  must  wish 
in  life  to  abide^  so  long  as  him  fond  pleasure  shall  detain.  dOnec  eris  feliz,  mul- 
tOs  numerSbis  amicGs,  O.  Tr .  1,  9,  5,  as  long  as  fortune  smiles^  thou  troops 
shaU  coufit  of  friends, 

(C.)  dum,  as  long  as,  provided^  so. 

2003.  The  present  and  imperfect  subjunctive  are  used  in  provisos 
introduced  by  dum,  as  long  as^  provided^  so. 

dum  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  modo,  only,  or  quidem,  that  is  ;  or 
(from  Terence  on)  modo  is  used  wittiout  dum.  The  negative  is  nS  (in 
late  Latin  n5n) ;  nS  sometimes  has  as  correlative  ita. 

Gderint  dum  metuant,  Poet,  in  Suet.  Cat.  30,  let  them  hate,  so  they  fear, 
absit,  dum  modo  laude  parts  domum  recipiat  s6,  PI.  Am.  644,  let  him  go, 
so  only  he  come  home  with  glory  won.  postulSbant  pr6  homine  miserrimO, 
qui  vel  ipse  sSsS  in  cruciStum  dari  cuperet,  dum  dS  patris  morte  quae- 
rerCtur,  RA.  1 19,  tfiey  made  the  request  in  behalf  of  a  pitiable  wretch ,  who  would 
be  only  too  glad  to  be  put  to  the  rack  himself ^  so  his  father's  death  might  be  itwes- 
tigated.  itaque  dum  locus  comminus  pQgnand!  darStur,  aequS  animS 
singulSs  binis  nSvibus  obiciCbant,  Caes.  C  i,  58,  4,  therefore^  so  a  chance 
was  given  to  fight  hand  to  /iand,J/iey  did  not  mind  pitting  one  of  their  vessels 
against  tivo  of  the  enemas,  si  SI  permissum  esset,  ita  id  sacrum  faceret, 
dum  nC  plQs  quinque  sacrificiS  mteressent,  L.  39, 18, 9,  ifJie  were  allowed, 
he  might  perform  the  sacrifice  far  better,  provided  that  not  more  than  five  people 
should  have  a  part  in  the  ceremonial,  dum  quidem  nSquid  percontCris 
quod  n6n  lubeat  proloqui,  PI.  Anl.  iw,  provided  at  least  you  ask  nothing  that 
I  may  not  like  to  disclose,  volet,  civis  modo  haec  sit,  T.  Eu.  889,  he  'II  con-^ 
sent,  only  let  her  be  a  free  born  maid,  mSg^O  mC  metu  liberSbis,  dum 
modo  inter  mg  atque  tS  mQrus  intersit,  C.  i,  10,  ymt  ivill  relieve  me  of 
great  fear,  provided  only  there  be  a  wall  interposed  between  you  and  myself. 

(D.)  dum,  quoad,  ddnec,  ///////. 

2004.  dum,  quoad  or  dOnec,  until,  often  has  as  correlative  Qsque, 
Usque  eO,  Qsque  ad  eum  finem  or  tamdiQ. 
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dum,  utttil. 

2005.  The  subjunctive  present  is  used  in  a  protasis  intro- 
duced by  dum,  until ^  when  the  main  verb  denotes  either  indefi- 
nite or  present  time,  and  the  subjunctive  imperfect  when  the 
main  verb  is  past. 

The  subjunctive  is  an  extension  of  the  subjunctive  of  desire  (1540) ;  the 
clause  denotes  something  expected  or  proposed. 

is  dum  veniat  sSdSns  ibi  opperibere,  PI.  B,  48,  yoit  shall  sit  there 
waiting  till  he  comes,  5randi  sunt,  ut  si  quam  habent  ulciscendi  vim, 
differant  in  tempus  aliud,  dum  dSfervSscat  ira,  TD,  4,  78,  %oe  must 
always  ask  such  people^  iftfuy  have  any  chance  to  take  vengeance,  to  put  it  off 
to  some  other  time,  till  their  rage  cool  down.  cCnsefi  latendum  tantisper 
ibidem,  dum  e^ervCscit  haee  grfitulStiO  et  simul  dum  audiSmus, 
quemadmodum  negStium  cOnfectum  sit,  Fam.  9,  2,  4,  /  advise  lying  low 
where  you  are^  while  the  present  congratulation  excitement  is  cooling  off  and  at 
the  same  time  till  we  may  hear  how  the  job  was  done,  dum  rSliquae  nfivCs  eO 
convenirent,  in  ancoris  ezspectSvit,  4, 23, 4,  he  waited  at  anchor  till  the  rest 
of  the  vessels  should  gather  there  (1725).  Verginius  dum  collCgam  cOnsu* 
leret  morStus,  dictStOrem  dixit,  L.  4,  21,  10,  Verginius,  after  waiting  till  he 
should  consult  his  colleague,  appointed  a  dictator.  observ3vit  dum  dormitS- 
ret  canSs,  PI.  Tri,  170,  he  watched  till  the  dog  should  be  napping. 

aoo6.  The  present  indicative  with  dum,  while,  is  sometimes  used  where 
the  subjunctive  might  be  expected  with  dum,  utttil  (1593).  Other  indicative 
tenses  are  rarely  thus  used :  as, 

(fz.)  expect fibO,  dum  venit,  T.  En,  206, 1  will  wait  while  he  comes,  ego 
hie  tantisper,  dum  exis,  tS  opperiar,  PI.  Most.  6S3,  I'll  wait  for  you  here  a 
while  till  you  come  out.  ego  in  ArcSnO  opperior,  dum  ista  c5gn58cG»  Atf. 
10,  Z^for  myself  I  am  waiting  at  the  Arcae  place,  till  J  ascertain  this,  (b.)  mihf 
quidem  Qsque  cQrae  erit,  quid  agSs,  dum  quidSgcris,  scierS,  Fam.  12, 19, 
Z^for  me  I  shall  be  anxious  all  the  time  to  know  what  you  are  doing,  till  I  know 
iLihat  you  have  done.  mSnsit  in  condiciOne  Qsque  ad  eum  Hnem  dum 
iQdicCs  rCiecti  sunt,  V.  a.pr.  16,  he  stuck  to  his  bargain  till  the  jurors  were 
challenged. 

quoad,  dfinec,  until. 

2007.  quoad  or  donee,  until,  introduces  a  protasis  in  the  present 
subjunctive  when  the  main  verb  is  present  or  future;  and  in  the 
perfect  indicative  when  the  main  verb  is  past. 

quoad  is  found  once  in  Plautus  with  the  imperfect  subjunctive  (2008) ;  in  other 
authors  here  and  th'fcre  with  both  moods  ;  not  in  Tacitns.  With  dOnec  the  pres- 
ent subjunctive  is  found  once  in  Plautus,  rarely  in  late  Latin  and  in  poetry;  the  per- 
fect indicative  is  found  at  all  periods;  the  present  indicative  (1590),  found  once  in* 
Plautus,  is  poetic  and  late.  But  dOnec  is  rarely  used  by  Cicero,  and  never  by  Caesar 
or  Sallust.  dOnicum  is  found  in  old  Latin  (not  in  Terence)  with  the  indicative 
(2009),  and  once  in  Nepos  with  the  subjunctive  of  indirect  discourse.  dSnique  is 
found  four  times  in  Lucretius  with  the  indicative,  always  before  vowels  (2009). 
dOneque  and  dSneque  cum  seem  to  occur  a  few  times  in  Vitruvius. 
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(a.)  ego  hie  cOgitS  commorSrl,  quoad  mS  reficiam,  Fam.  7,  26, 2, 1  am 
thinking  of  staying  here  till  I  feel  better,  ea  continSbis,  quoad  ipse  t€ 
videam,  Att.  13,  21,  4,  y<m  will  keep  this  back  till  I  see  you  myself.  ezpei^C- 
factique  secuntur  in9nia  saepe  cervOrum  simulacra,  dOnec  discussis  re- 
deant  errOribus  ad  sS,  Lucr.  4,  995,  and  when  awakened ^  often  they  stUl  keep 
hunting  the  shadowy  forms  of  stags^  utttil  the  delusion  is  shaken  off  and  they  come 
to  themselves.  mSgnus  mirandusque  cliens  sedet  ad  praetSria  rCgis, 
dOnec  BithynS  libeat  vigil2re  tyrannO,  J.  10, 160,  a  vassal  great  and  strange 
he  sits  in  the  king^s  gatCy  till  it  may  suit  his  oriental  majesty  to  wake,  inter 
eadem  pecora  dCgunt,  dOnec  aetSs  sSparet  ingenuds,  Ta.  G.  20,  thn 
always  live  among  the  same  flocks  and  herds,  till  maturity  puts  the  free-bom  by 
themselves. 

{b.)  nostr!  reppulSrunt  neque  finem  sequendi  f^cirunt,  quoad  equi- 
tCs  praecipitCs  hostSs  SgSrunt,  5,  17,  3,  our  people  routed  them  and  did  fwt 
give  up  the  pursuit  till  the  cavalry  drove  the  enemy  headlong.  Mil5  cum  in 
senStQ  fuisset  efi  die  quoad  sen&tus  est  dimissus,  domum  vSnit,  Mil.  28, 
after  staying  in  the  senate  that  day  till  the  senate  adjourned,  Milo  went  home. 
numquam  dSstitit  5rSre  Qsque  adeS  ddnec  perpulit,  T.  i4ff(/r.  (360,  he  never 
ceased  to  tease  until  he  gained  his  point.  Qsque  efi  timui,  d5nec  ad  rSiciun- 
dSs  iQdicCs  vSnimus,  V.  i,  17,  /  was  afraid  all  the  time  till  we  came  to 
challenging  jurors.  The  present  indicative  of  vivid  narration  (1590)  is  found 
.  in  Vergil  and  Livy :  as,  socil  cOnsurgere  tSnsis,  dOnec  rfistra  tenent  sic- 
cum  et  sCdere  carinae  omnSs  innocuae,  V.  io»  299,  with  one  accord  the 
shipmates  rose  to  oars,  until  the  beaks  dry  land  attain,  and  keels  all  sat  unscathed. 

aoo8.  An  imperfect  subjunctive  is  rarely  found  with  quoad,  until  {172^):  as. 
haec  dies  praestitiitast,  quoad  referret,  PI.  Ps.  623,  t/u's  day  -was  set  by 
-which  he  was  to  pay.  ezercebStur  currendG  et  IQctandS  ad  eum  finem, 
quoad  Stfins  complect!  posset,  N.  15,  2,  5,  he  used  to  practise  running  and 
wrestling,  till  he  could  give  a  grip  standing. 

2009.  Other  constructions  occur,  chiefly  in  old  Latin  or  poetry,  with  dfinec,  or 
dSnicum,  until,  (a.)  The  future  perfect :  as,  baud  dCsinam,  dOnec  perfCcerO 
hOc,  T.  Ph.4\g,  I  shall  not  stop  till  I  have  finished  this.  dSlicta  maiOrum  luSs, 
dSnec  templa  refeceris,  H.  3,6, 1,  for  sins  of  sires  thou  shalt  atone,  till  thou  hast 
shrines  repaired,  (b.)  The  future:  coquitS  usque  d5nec  conmadSbit  bene, 
Cato,  RR.  156,  5,  boil  until  it  is  very  soft,  ter  centum  rCgnaibitur  annfis, 
dOnec  geminam  partQ  dabit  Ilia  prGlem,  V.  i,  272,  for  thrice  a  hundred 
years  there  will  be  kings,  till  Ilia  gives  birth  to  twins,  {c.)  The  ^>erfect  indicative, 
less  frequently  the  present,  introouctory  to  a  general  present:  impedit  piscis 
Usque  ade5,  dOnicum  SdQxit  forls,  PI.  Tru.  -^S,  he  always  draws  his  net 
about  the  fish,  until  he's  brought  them  out  (1613).  tisque  mantant  neaue  id 
faciunt,  dOnicum  parietSs  ruont,  PI.  Most.  116,  they  keep  waiting  and  don*  t  do 
it  until  the  walls  are  falling,  (d.)  The  pluperfect  indicative :  horriferis  accibant 
vScibus  Orcum,  a5nique  eSs  vitS  privSrant  vermina  saeva,  Lucr.  5,  996, 
with  horrid  cries  on  Death  they  'd  call  tUl  gripings  sore  had  set  them  free  from  life. 
The  imperfect  indicative  is  found  once  in  Tacitus,  who  also  has  the  infinitive  of  inti- 
mation (1539)  once  or  twice.  An  imperfect  or  pluperfect  subjunctive  sometimes 
occurs  where  purpose  is  intimated,  and  in  Livy  and  late  Latin  to  express  repeated  past 
action :  as,  d5nec  Sgregius  pfoperSret  ezsul,  H.  1,  5.  45,  till  he  could  hasten 
forth  a/eerless  exile.  trepidStionis  aliquantum  iSdebant,  dOnec  quietem 
ipse  timor  fCcisset,  L.  21,28,  ir,  the  elephants  always  displayed  some  nervous- 
ness, till  terror  itself  restored  quiet  (1730). 
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quand5. 

20x0.  quand5,  originally  a  temporal  particle,  has  the  meaning 
wken^  which  readily  passes  over  to  a  causal  meaning,  since^  because. 
In  both  meanings  it  introduces  the  indicative.  For  special  reasons, 
however,  the  subjunctive  is  used,  as  in  indirect  discourse  (1725)  or  of 
action  conceivable  (i730»  quando  is  also  used  to  introduce  a  con- 
ditional protasis  (21 10). 

In  simple  sentences,  temporal  quand5  is  used  in  pronoun  questions 
(1526).    As  an  indefinite  adverb  it  has  the  meaning  ever, 

(A.)  Temporal  quands. 

aoxx.  quandS,  when^  introduces  a  temporal  clause  with  the  in- 
dicative. 

The  time  is  often  indefinite  or  iterative ;  so  usually  in  old  Latin,  quan- 
dO  often  has  tum  as  correlative. 

fia  luppiter  quandS  lubet,  PI.  Am,  864,  /  turn  into  Jupiter  at  my  sweet 
will,  Iaua2t5  quandS  illud  quod  cupis  effCcerO,  PI.  Cu.  2/0^,  cry  your  bravo 
when  I've  done  what  you  desire.  quandS  occ2si0  illaec  periit,  post  sCrS 
cupit,  PI.  Aiil.  249,  when  that  chance  is  lost,  he  wants  it  all  too  late  (161 3). 
quandO  omnCs  cre3ti  sunt,  tum  ad  e5s  deus  f3tur,  Tim,  40,  when  all  were 
created,  then  to  them  spake  the  god.  quandG  para  mSior  in  eandem  senten* 
tiam  ibat,  bellum  erat  cSnsinsum,  L.  i,  32,  12,  when  the  majority  voted  for 
the  same  motion,  war  was  always  agreed  upon.  Temporal  quandO  is  found 
sporadically  at  all  periods;  not  in  Terence  or  Caesar. 

aoza.  quandSque,  whenever,  is  found  once  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  a  few 
times  in  Cicero  (chiefly  in  legal  formulae),  three  times  in  Horace,  and  here 
and  there  in  later  authors.    Not  in  Caesar. 

(B.)  Causal  quandS. 

20x3.  quando,  since^  seeing  that,  introduces  a  causal  clause  with 
the  indicative. 

The  reason  is  usually  one  known  to  the  person  addressed  or  one  gener- 
ally knoT/tn  (1884).    quandS  is  often  strengthened  by  quidem. 

quandS  hic  serviO,  hacc  patriast  mea,  PI.  Per.  641.  now  that  I  am  a 
slave  here,  this  is  my  country,  quin  ergO  abeis,  quandS  respAnsumst  ? 
PI.  MG.  1085,  why  don't  you  go  then,  since  you  *ve  had  your  ansiverf  melius 
est,  quandOquidem  hfic  numquam  mi  ipse  voluit  dicere,  T.  Ad.  639,  bet- 
ter so,  since  he  would  n't  ever  tell  me  about  it  of  his  own  accord.  quandS  m€  in 
hunc  locum  dCdOzit  OrStiO,  docSb5,  DN.  3,  43,  seeing  that  my  discourse  has 
brought  me  to  this  point,  I  will  show,  haec  ditur  cflra  c6ns5ribus,  quand5- 
quidem  e5s  in  t^  pflblica  semper  volumus  esse,  Leg,  3,  47,  let  this  be  the 
charge  of  the  censors,  seeing  that  we  want  such  officers  always  in  our  state, 
pro  urbe  ac  pen2tibus  dimicandum  esse,  quandO  Italiam  tu6ri  nequis- 
sent,  L.  22,  8,  7,  that  they  must  fight  for  home  and  country,  now  that  they  had 
failed  to  preserve  Italy  (1724).  Causal  quandO  is  found  at  all  periods,  though 
not  in  Caesar,  and  in  Cicero's  orations  only  with  quidem. 
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2014.  C[uand5que,  ifiasmuch  as,  is  used  a  few  times  in  a  formal  or  legal 
sense  in. Cicero  and  Livy :  as,  quaiidSque  hisce  hominSs  iniQssQ  populi 
R0m3n!  Quiritium  foedus  ictum  ixi  spopondCrunt,  L.  9, 10, 9,  ituumuch  as 
these  persons  have  promised  that  a  covenant  should  be  made,  without  the  order  of 
the  Roman  nation  of  Quirites, 


SI. 


2015.  8l,  in  early  Latin  sei,  is  originally  a  locative,  meaning  under 
those  circumstances^  so.  With  the  enclitic  -ce,  it  forms  sice  or  sic, 
so.  The  two  are  sometimes  found  as  correlatives  in  colloquial  stvle : 
as,  810  BcribSft  aliqtdd,  si  vacibis,  Att-  12,  38,  2,  so  you  shall  nave 
time^  so  you  will  write  something. 


Conditional  Periods. 

2016.  A  protasis  introduced  by  si,  so,  if,  or  nisi,  unless^  if 
not,  states  a  condition ;  the  apodosis  states  action  occurring 
under  that  condition.  The  conditional  protasis  and  apodosis 
combined  make  a  Conditional  Period. 

Thus,  si  dies  est,  if  it  is  day,  is  a  conditional  protasis ;  combined  with  an 
apodosis,  lUcet,  it  is  lights  it  makes  a  conditional  period :  si  diSS  est,  Idcet, 
Inv.  I,  86,  if  it  is  day,  it  is  light, 

i.oi'i,  A  parenthesis  with  ut  (1943)  is  added  when  the  speaker  asserts  that  the 
action  ot  the  protasis  is  not  only  assumed,  but  actually  occurs:  as,  si  virtUs  digna 
est  gl5riati5ne,  ut  est,  beStus  esse  poterit  virtQte  anS  praeditus.  Fin.  4, 
51,  »/  virtue  is  entitled  to  glorification^  as  it  really  iSy  he  will  jind  it  possible  to  be 
nappy  in  the  possession  of  virtue  alone,  si  nox  OpportUna  est  SruptiSni,  sicut 
est,  haec  prefects  noctis  aptissima  hSra  est,  L.  7, 35, 10,  if  ni^ht  is  always 
favourable  for  a  sortie^  and  it  always  is,  this  particular  hour  of  the  night  is  surely 
the  very  best  time, 

20x8.  The  apodosis  is  usually  declarative.  Often,  however,  it  is  interro- 
gative, exclamatory,  or  imperative,  or  it  may  take  any  other  form  which  the 
thought  or  the  context  may  require.  The  apodosis  has  rarely  a  correlative  to 
81 :  as,  igitur,  it  follows  that,  idcirc5,^y  all  that^  turn,  then^  ita,  sic,  only,  ea 
condiciSne,  on  condition;  at,  but,  tamen,  nevertheless,  certS,  saltem,  at  any 
rate,  turn  dinique,  turn  dSmum,  then  and  not  till  then. 

20x9.  si  is  sometimes  followed  by  quidem  or,  from  Cicero  on,  by  modo : 
si  quidem,  that  is  if,  since,  even  if  si  modo,  if  only,  si  tamen,  at  least  if, 
is  found  in  the  Augustan  poets  and  in  late  writers,  sive  .  .  .  sive  (seu  .  .  . 
seu)  or,  in  old  Latin,  si  .  .  .  sive,  whether  .  .  .  or,  with  the  indicative  or 
the  subjunctive  of  the  indefinite  second  person  (1556),  leaves  a  choice  be- 
tween two  cases  possible.  By  abbreviation  of  the  protasis  sive  becomes  a 
coordinating  particle  :  see  1672. 
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202O.  The  negative  of  8l  is  8l  n5n,  if  not  (si  ii9m5,  si  nullus, 
&c.))  or  nisi,  unless^  ifttot^  used  especially  of  an  exception  or  after  a 
negative,  nisi  si,  chiefly  in  old,  colloquial,  or  late  Latin,  or,  particu- 
larly in  solemn  language  or  poetry,  ni  is  sometimes  used  for  nisi.  A 
restriction,  usually  an  ironical  afterthought,  may  be  introduced  by 
nisi  fQrte  (rare  before  Cicero)  or  nisi  vSrS  (only  in  Cicero)  with  tlie 
indicative. 

nisi  is  sometimes  found  in  an  adversative  sense  in  old  and  colloauial 
I^tin,  especially  after  nesciS ;  from  Cicero  on,  it  may  be  strengthened  by 
tamen.    For  nisi  quod,  see  1848. 

2oax.  When  a  second  conditional  period  is  opposed  to  a  first,  it  is  some- 
times introduced  by  si  (or  si  autem),  but  usually  by  sin  (or  sin  autem).  If 
the  second  period  is  negative,  and  its  verb  is  not  expressed,  minus  or  aliter 
is  preferred  to  n5n. 

CLASSES  OF  CONDITIONAL  PROTASES. 

2022.  Conditional  protases  may  be  divided  into  two  classes : 

2023.  I.  Indeterminate  protases,  that  is  such  as  merely  sup- 
pose an  action,  without  implying  either  its  occurrence  or  its  non- 
occurrence ;  these  may  take  : 

(A.)  Any  tense  of  the  indicative  required  by  the  sense  ;  or  (B.)  the  pres- 
ent subjunctive,  less  frequently  the  perfect  subjunctive,  to  express  a  condition 
in  the  tutu  re. 

2024.  IL  Protases  of  action  non-occurrent,  that  is  such 
as  suppose  action  not  taking  place.  These  take  the  imperfect 
or  pluperfect  subjunctive. 

Thus,  in  the  period  si  diCs  est,  Itlcet,  Iftv.  i,  86,  if  it  is  day,  it  is  light,  the 

Erotasis  if  it  is  day  is  indeterminate,  neither  implying  that  it  is,  or  is.  not  day. 
!ut  in  si  viverct,  verba  Cius  audirCtis,  if  he  were  a/ive,yau  would  hear  his 
evidence,  jRC,  42,  the  protasis  denotes  action  non-occurrent,  if  he  were  alive, 
implying  but  he  is  not.  The  whole  period,  like  the  protasis,  is  either  an  Inde- 
terminate Period  or  a  Period  of  Action  non-occurrent. 


I.     INDETERMINATE   PROTASES. 
(A.)   INDICATIVE   USE. 

2025.  The  indicative  in  a  conditional  protasis  may 
state  present,  past,  or  future  time. 

The  mood  and  tense  of  the  apodosis  are  determined  by  the  sense. 
The  following  combinations  occur : 
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(I.)  Protasis  in  the  Present. 

2026.  (a.)  Apodosis  in  the  Present. 

si  sunt  di,  benefici  in  hominCs  sunt,  Dio,  2,  104,  tf  there  are  gods, 
they  are  kind  to  men,  si  nescis,  tib!  ignOscO,  Fam,  xo,  20,  3,  if  you  do  not 
kttcwt  I  pardon  you.  dcus  sum,  si  h5c  itast,  T.  Hec.  843.  lam  a  god,  if  this 
is  so.  ems  si  tuos  domist,  quln  prdvocSs  ?  PI.  Ps.  6-ji,  in  case  your  mas- 
ter  is  at  home,  why  don't  you  call  him  out  t  h5c  mortud,  aut  si  qui  ez  rCli- 
quis  excellit  dignitSte,  succCdit,  aut,  si  sunt  plQrCs  parCs,  dC  principStll 
contendunt,  6, 13, 9,  when  this  man  dies,  if  there  is  any  one  of  the  rest  superior 
inposition^  he  ctlways  takes  his  place  ;  or  if  there  are  several  with  equal  claims, 
they  have  a  contest  about  the  supremacy,  si  vis,  potes,  Yi,  S.2, 6,  39,  you  can, 
if  you  will,  in  corpore  si  quid  Cius  modi  est  quod  rCliquS  corpoii  no- 
ceat,  id  Qri  secSrique  patimur,  Ph.  8,  15,///  the  human  body  if  there  is  any- 
thing likely  to  damage  the  rest  of  the  body,  we  always  allow  it  to  be  cauterized  and 
cut.  si  cui  vCnae  sic  moventur,  is  habet  febrim,  Fai.  15,  if  a  man*s 
pulse  beats  thus  and  so,  he  always  has  fever.  The  present  is  sometimes  loosely 
used  of  future  time  (1593) :  as,  si  ilium  relinquS,  ems  vitae  timeO,  T.  Andr. 
210,  if  I  desert  him,  I  tremble  for  his  life,  assequor  omnia,  si  proper^ ;  si 
cunctor,  SmittS,  Att.  10,  8,  5,  /  shcdl  compass  all  my  ends,  if  I  hurry  ;  if  I 
delay,  I  shall  lose  everything,  castra  nunc  v5bis  hostium  praedae  d5,  si 
mihl  pollicCmini  v5s  fortiter  operam  nftTltflrSs,  L.  7,  16,  4, 1  give  you  the 
camp  of  the  enemy  as  booty  naiv,  if  you  promise  me  you  will  quit  you  like  men. 

2027.  {b.)  Apodosis  in  the  Perfect. 

si  hominCs  ratiOnem  S  dis  datam  in  fraudem  convertunt,  nOn  dari 
illam  quam  dari  hQmSnS  generi  melius  fuit,  DN.  3,  78,  if  men  apply  rea- 
son, the  gift  of  the  gods,  to  purposes  of  mischief,  it  would  have  been  better  it  should 
not  be  given  to  the  human  race  than  given  (i495).  The  perfect  of  the  apodosis 
is  ordinarily  used  of  future  time  (161 2) :  as,  occidi,  si  tQ  vCra  memorSs, 
PI.  Most.  369,  Pm  a  dead  man,  if  what  you  say  is  true,  nunc  si  indicium 
faci5,  interii ;  si  taceO,  interii  tamen,  PI.  AiG.  306,  no7o  if  I  tell,  Pm  dead 
and  gone  ;  if  I  keep  dark,  Pm  dead  and  gone  the  sasne.  ni  illSs  hominCs  ex- 
peUb,  ego  occidi  plSnissumC,  PI.  St.  401,  if  I  donU  drive  those  people  off,  alPs 
up  with  me.  nam  si  argentum  prius  adfert,  continu5  n5s  amb5  exclQsi 
sumus,  PI.  As.  2l^,for  if  he  brings  the  money  first,  then  we  ^re  at  once  left  out 
in  the  cold, 

2028.  (c.)  Apodosis  in  the  Imperfect. 

sed  si  domist,  DSmaenetum  volCbam,  PI.  As.  452,  but  if  he  is  at  home, 
Demaenetus  I  wanted,  lam  tum  erat  senex,  senectQs  si  verScundds  f acit, 
T.  Ph.  1023,  he  was  already  old,  if  age  is  what  makes  shamefasiness,  si  sin- 
gula v5s  f5rte  n5n  movent,  Qniversa  certC  tamen  movCre  dCbCbant,  DN. 
2,  163,  if  these  points  taken  severally  do  not  affect  you,  yet  collectively  they  surely 
should  nave  done  so  (1495)* 
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2029.  (</.)  Apodosis  in  the  Pluperfect. 

cesseram,  si  aliCnam  S  mC  plCbem  fuisse  voltis,  quae  nOn  fuit,  in- 
vidiae,  Sest,  64,  /  had  yieldedt  if  you  will  have  it  that  the  commons  were  opposed 
to  me^  though  they  were  not,  to  /latred.  h5c  mi  Qnum  relicuom  fuerat  ma- 
lum, si  puerum  ut  toUam  c5git,  T.  Hec.  570,  this  was  the  only  evil  left  in 
store  for  me,  if  he  compels  me  to  adopt  the  child. 


2030.  {e.)  Apodosis  in  the  Future. 

si  interpelUs,  ego  tacCbS,  PI.  Men,  1121,  if  you  persist  in  breaking  in, 
I'll  hold  my  tongue,  hie  tQ  si  laesum  tC  esse  dicis,  patiar  et  concCdam ; 
si  iniQriam  tibf  factam  quereris,  dCfendam  et  negab5,  CaeciL  58,  if  you 
assert  that  you  are  hurt  in  this  matter,  lam  perfectly  willing  to  admit  it ;  but  if 
you  complain  that  it  is  a  violatiofi  of  your  rights,  I  shall  stoutly  maintcdn  the 
contrary.  Often  in  this  combination  the  present  is  loosely  used  of  future 
time  (1593) :  as,  nunc  si  ille  hQc  salvos  revenit,  reddam  suom  sibi;  si 
quid  e5  fuerit,  habeO  dOtem  unde  dem,  PI.  Tri.  156,  now  if  our  absent 
friend  comes  safely  back,  I* II give  him  back  his  otvn  again  ;  if  anything  befalls 
him,  I^ve  wherewith  a  dower  to  give,  nisi  id  c5nfestim  uicis,  ego  tC  trS- 
dam  magistrStuI,  N.  15,  4,  J,  if  you  do  not  do  it  at  once^  Twill  hand  you  over 
$0  a  magistrate,  si  pSce  frul  volumus,  bellum  gerendum  est ;  si  bellum 
dmittimus,  pace  numquam  fruCmur,  Ph.  7,  19,  if  we  wish  to  enjoy  peace, 
we  shall  have  to  make  war  ;  if  we  give  up  war,  we  never  shall  enjoy  peace. 
convincam,  si  negSs,  C.  1,8,  Twill  bring  it  home  to  you,  if  you  deny  it.  tibi 
dIvitiSs  dabO,  si  impetrSs,  PI.  MG.  1213,  T'll  make  you  rich,  if  you  succeed. 


203X.  (/.)  Apodosis  in  the  Future  Perfect. 

si  nequeO  facere  ut  abeSs,  egomet  abierO,  PI.  Poen.  442,  if  T  can*t 
make  you  go,  T*ll  instantly  begone  myself  (i(i2<)).  si  id  n5n  facis,  ego  quod 
me  in  te  sit  facere  dignum  invSnerS,  T.  Hau.  107,  if  you  don*t  do  it,  Twill 
have  a  proper  course  devised  to  use  with  you. 


2032.  {g.)  Apodosis  in  the  Imperative. 

dS  mihl  h5c,  mel  meum,  si  mC  amis,  PI.  Tri.  244,  give  me  this,  honey 
mine,  an  thou  loz/st  me.  redargue  m«,  si  mentior.  Clu.  62,  refute  me,  if  T  am 
not  speaking  the  truth.  dCsilite,  mHitCs,  nisi  vultis  aquilam  hostibus  pr5- 
dere,  4,  25,  ^,jump  overboard,  men,  unless  you  choose  to  abandon  your  eagle  to 
the  enemy,  ni  iGdicStum  f acit,  sCcum  dGcitO,  vincitd  compedibus,  Twelve 
Tables  in  Cell.  20,  i,  45,  unless  he  satisfies  the  judgement,  the  complainant  shall 
take  him  with  him,  and  put  him  in  gyves  (1593,  1575).  qui  r«,  si  haec  ita 
sunt,  sic  me  colitdte  ut  deum,  CAf.  %i,  therefore,  if  this  is  so,  you  are  to  hon- 
our me  as  a  god, 
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2033.  (h,)  Apodosis  in  the  Present  Subjunctive. 

si  quid  habCs  certius,  velim  scire,  AtL  4,  10,  i,  if  you  have  any- 
tkiftg  mitre  definite f  I  should  like  to  ^»^«f  (1554).  sin  aliter  animStus  Cs, 
bene,  quod  agSs,  Cveniat  tib!,  PL  Tri,  715,  tmt  if  yott*re  minded  otherwise^ 
may  all  you  do  betide  you  well  {i  $40).  quod  si  n5n  possumus  facere,  mori- 
Smur,  Ph.  y,  14,  t/jve  cannot  do  it,  let  us  die  ( 1^47). '  si  mihl  filius  genitur, 
isque  prius  moritur,  et  cCtera,  turn  mihl  ille  sit  hCrCs,  DO.  2,  141,  if  a 
son  is  boTfi  to  me,  and  the  boy  dies  be/ore  6f*c.,  6r*c.,  then  so  and  so  is  to  be  my 
heir  (1593,  1548).  si  est  spCs  nostri  reditOs,  earn  cSnfirmCs,  Fam.  14,  4, 
3,  //  there  is  a  hope  of  my  coming  back^  strengthen  that  hope  (1550).  cum  si 
reddis  mihi,  praetereS  flnum  nummum  nC  duis,  PI.  Cap. ZV^^ifyou  restore 
my  boy  to  me,  you  need  nU  give  one  penny  more  (1551).  si  hie  pemoctO, 
causae  quid  dicam?  T.  Ad.  531,  if  I  sleep  here,  whai  reason  can  I  give 
(1563)? 

(2.)  Protasis  in  the  Perfect. 

2034.  {a.)  Apodosis  in  the  Present. 

si  quid  vCnSle  habuit  HCius,  si  id  quanti  aestimSbat,  tanti  vCndidit, 
dSsind  quaerere  cilr  Cmeris,  V.  4,  10,  tfHejus  had  anything  for  sale,  if  he 
sold  it  at  his  own  valuation,  I  stop  enquiring  why  you  bought,  si  v6rS  est  S 
ndbis  philosophia  laudSta,  Cius  trSctStid  optimd  quSque  dignissima  est, 
Ac.  2,  0,  tf  philosophy  has  been  extolled  by  me  with  justice,  its  study  is  eminently 
worthy  of  the  good,  si  hon5ris  causS  statuam  dedSrunt,  inimici  n5n  sunt) 
V.  2,  150,  if  they  contributed  a  statt4e  as  a  compliment,  they  are  not  enemies. 
postCs  quQiusmodi  ?  .  .  .  etiam  nunc  satis  boni  sunt,  si  sunt  induct!  pice, 
r\.  Most.^\%,what  think  you  of  the  tosts  ?  .  .  .  they're  pretty  good  even  now,  if 
they  are  only  smeared  with  pitch.  Tnis  combination  is  common  in  general  con- 
ditional periods  (161 3) :  as,  hominCs  aegri  si  aquam  gelidam  bibCrunt, 
prim5  relevSri  videntur,  C.  i,  31,  if  sick  people  drink  cold  water,  at  first  they 
always  seem  refreshed,  si  quod  est  admissum  facinus,  idem  dCcemunt, 
^>  '3*  5*  ^f^  crime  has  been  committed,  they  also  act  as  judges,  abiQrant,  si 
quid  crCditumst,  PI.  Cur.  496,  they  always  swear  they  haven't  it,  if  anything 
is  trusted  them,  si  puer  parvus  occidit,  aequO  animS  ferendum  putant, 
TD.  \,<)'^,ifa  baby  dies,  they  always  think  the  affliction  should  be  borne  with 
resignation. 

2035.  [b.)  Apodosis  in  the  Perfect. 

si  peccSvi,  insciCns  f€ci,  T.  Hau.  631,  if  I've  done  wrong,  it  was  in  ipto- 
rance.  haec  bona  in  tabulSs  pQblicBs  si  rediCrunt,  tabulae  pQbhcae 
conruptae  sunt,  RA.  128,  if  this  property  has  been  entered  on  the  state  books, 
then  the  state  books  have  been  tampered  with.  qu5  in  bell5  si  fuit  error, 
communis  l\  fuit  cum  sen3ttl,  Ph.  11, 34,  if  there  was  a  mistake  in  this  7«zr, 
//  wcu  common  to  him  and  the  setuiie.  interii,  si  abiit,  PI.  Fs.  910,  /  ';/;  lost, 
if  he  has  gone  (1608).  Also  in  general  periods  (1613) :  as,  animi  si  quand5 
vera  vidCrunt,  Qsi  sunt  fdrtflnS  atque  cSsii,  Div.  2,  108,  //  the  mind  has 
ever  seen  the  truth,  it  has  used  in  every  case  luck  and  chance.  studiOsS  equi- 
dem  Qtor  nostris  poStis,  sed  sicubi  illi  dCfScCrunt,  verti  multa  dS 
Graecis,  TD.  2,  26,  /  use  our  ozon  poets  carefully,  it  is  true  ;  but  whenever 
they  have  failed  me,  I  have  always  translated  a  great  deal  from  Greek. 
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Conditional  Periods.       [2036-2041. 


2036.  (r.)  Apodoais  in  the  Pluperfect. 

si  illud  iClre  rogStum  dicere  ausi  sunt, oblitine  erant  ?  PC,4$,ifthey 
ventured  to  say  thai  that  measure  was  brought  forward  in  due  form,  had  not 
they  forgotten  f 

QQyj,  (d.)  Apodosis  in  the  Future. 

81  quis  oriente  caniculS  nStus  est,  is  in  mari  nOn  moriCtur,  if  anybody 
is  born  when  the  dogstar  is  risings  he  will  never  die  at  sea  (general) :  si  Fabius 
oriente  caniculS  nStus  est,  Fabius  in  mari  nSn  moriStur,  Fat,  12,  if 
Fabius  was  born  when  the  dogstar  was  rising,  Fabius  ivill  not  dii  at  sea  (par- 
ticular), si  parum  intellCxti,  dicam  dCnuO,  PI.  R,  1102,  if  you  don't 
understand^  1  II  say  again,  n5n  Qtar  eS  cOnsuCtQdine,  si  quid  est  factum 
clCmenter,  ut  dissoldtC  factum  criminer,  V.  5,  19,  /  will  not  avail  myself 
of  the  common  practice,  and  if  a  thing  has  been  done  in  a  spirit  of  mercy,  charge 
that  it  was  done  in  a  lax  way.  nisi  iam  factum  aliquid  est  per  Flaccum, 
fiet  S  m6,  Fam.  3,  11,  3,  unless  something  or  other  has  been  done  already 
through  Flaccus,  it  will  be  done  by  me, 

2038.  {e,)  Apodosis  in  the  Imperative. 

si  plQs  minusve  secuCrunt,  sC  fraude  cst5,  Twelve  Tables  in  Gell.  20, 
I,  49,  if  they  cut  too  much  or  too  little,  ituhall  be  without  penalty  (1613).  si 
vidistis,  dicite,  PI.  R,  323,  if  ye  have  seen,  declare,  si  quid  est  peccStum  2 
ndbis,  prSfer,  T.  Nee.  253,  declare  it,  if  we've  erred  at  all,  si  numquam 
avSrC  pretium  statui  arti  meae,  exemplum  statuite  in  mC,  T.  Hau,  48, 
if  never  like  a  miser  I  hare  set  a  price  upon  my  art,  a  pattern  set  in  me.  si 
qu5s  propinquus  sanguis  patr0n5s  dedit,  iuvStc  periclitantem,  Ta.  3, 
12,  if  relationship  has  made  any  ofyott  his  advocates,  help  him  in  his  straits, 

2039.  (/.)  Apodosis  in  the  Present  Subjunctive. 

si  nulla  colOris  principiis  est  reddita  nStQra,  extemplS  ratiOnem  red- 
dere  possis,  Lucr.  2,  757.  if  atoms  hat'e  no  colour,  you  might  explain  at  once 
(1556);  merits  malcdicSs  mi,  si  nOn  id  ita  factumst,  PI.  Am,  112,  you 
might  with  perfect  right  abuse  me,  if  it  is  not  so  ( 1 556). 

2040.  (g)  Apodosis  in  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive. 

si  nCme  hSc  praeteriit,  postquam  intrS  abii,  cistella  hie  iacCret,  PI. 
Cist,  683,  if  nobody  has  passed  along  this  way,  since  1 7vent  in,  a  casket  should 
be  lying  here  {1^60).  nam  cQr  tam  variae  r€s  possent  esse  require,  ex  Gn5 
si  sunt  igni  pQrSque  creatae  ?  Lucr.  i,  645,/^  how  could  things  so  mot- 
ley be.  Task,  if  they  are  made  of  pure  and  simple  fire  (1565)  ? 

2041.  (h.)  Apodosis  in  the  Pluperfect  Subjunctive. 

si  AAt5ni5  Crassus  81oqu8ns  visus  nan  est,  tib!  numquam  Cotta 
visus  cssct,  O.  106,  if  Antony  did  not  hold  Crassus  eloquent,  you  w<mld  never 
have  held  Cotta  so  (1561). 
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2042-204 7-]  Sentences:  The  Subordinate  Sentence. 

(3.)  Protasis  in  the  Imperfect. 

2042.  (a.)  Apodosis  in  the  Present. 

si  turn  nOn  pertimCscCbSs,  nC  nunc  quidem  perhorrCscis  ?  V,  4, 78, 
if  you  wen  not  getting  afraid  then,  are  you  not  getting  scared  even  now  t  si  qm 
senCs  Sc  defSrmCs  erant,  e5s  in  hostium  numerO  dQcit,  V.  5.  64,  if  any 
were  old  and  hotnely,  he  cotisiders  them  in  the  light  of  enemies  (1590).  si  ad 
ilium  hCrCditais  veniSbat,  vCri  simUe  est  abillO  necStum,  Inv,  i,9^ifthe 
inheritance  was  coming  to  so  and  so,  it  is  likely  that  the  murder  was  committed 
by  that  man,  adulCscenti  nihil  est  quod  suscCnseam,  si  ilium  minus 
n5rat,  T.  Ph.  361,  /  have  no  cause  for  anger  with  the  youth,  if  he  wcls  not 
acq uaitUed  with  the  man. 

2043.  (b.)  Apodosis  in  the  Perfect. 

sed  si  properSbas  magis,  pridiC  n5s  tC  hQc  dtlxisse  oportuit,  PI. 
Poen.  525,  but  if  you  were  in  greater  hcute^  you  should  have  brought  us  here  tht 
day  before. 

2044.  (c.)  Apodosis  in  the  Imperfect. 

This  combination  is  used  chiefly  of  contemporaneous  action  (1732),  in 
general  conditional  periods :  as,  silquod  erat  mnde  vSs,  laeti  adferCbant, 
v.  4,  47,  if  any  good-sized  vase  was  ever  founds  they  would  always  bring  it  to 
him  in  high  glee,  atque  ea  si  erant,  mSgnam  habSbSs  dis  grStiam,  PI. 
As.  143,  and  if  them  you  e7)er  had,  you  were  monstrous  grateful  to  the  gods,  si 
quae  r€s  erat  mSior,  populus  commovSbStur,  Sest.  105,  if  a  thing  of  more 
than  ordinary  importance  occurred^  the  jbopulace  was  always  aroused,  hi,  fSi 
quid  erat  dOrius,  concurrCbant,  i,  48,  6,  whenever  there  was  any  pretty 
sharp  work,  these  men  would  always  fall  to.  For  the  subjunctive  in  such  pro- 
tases, see  2071. 

2045.  (^0  Apodosis  in  the  Future. 

flCbunt  GermSnicum  etiam  ignOti:  vindicSbitis  v5s,  si  mC  potius 
quam  fSrttlnam  meam  fovSbStis,  Ta.  2,  71,  as  for  weeping  for  Germanicus^ 
that  will  be  done  by  strangers  too  ;  vengeance  will  be  yours,  if  you  honoured  in 
me  more  the  man  than  the  position, 

2046.  (e.)  Apodosis  in  the  Present  Subjunctive. 

'  fac  animS  marn5  sis,  et  si  turbidissima  sapienter  ferCbSs,  tranquil- 
liOra  laetC  ferSs,  Fam.  6,  14,  3,  be  of  great  heart,  and  if  you  bore  anarchy  like 
a  stoic,  bear  a  more  orderly  condition  of  things  with  good  cheer  (1550). 

it047*         (/)  Apodosis  in  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive. 

si  amSbSs,  invenlrCs  mQtuom,  PI.  Ps.  286*  you  should  hatfe  borrowed,  if 
you  were  in  love  {i$$g).  quod  si  meis  incommodls  laetSbantur,  urbis 
tamen  periculd  commovSrentur,  Sest.  54,  tfthey  did  exult  over  my  mishaps, 
still  they  ought  to  have  been  touched  by  the  danger  to  Rome  (1559). 
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Conditional  Periods.       [2048-2052. 

(4.)  Protasis  in  the  Pluperfect. 
9048.  (a.)  Apodosis  in  the  Present. 

si  hOc  ita  fats  datum  erat,  ut  ad  pScem  petendam  venirem,  laetor 
tC  mih!  sorte  potissimum  datum,  S  quO  peterem,  L.  30,  30,  3,  if  it  was  so 
ortUUtud  by  fate  that  I  should  come  to  sue  for  peace^  I  amgiad  that  you  are 
allotted  me^  of  all  men  in  the  worlds  to  sue  from. 

2049.  (^.)  Apodosis  in  the  Perfect. 

turn  id,  si  falsum  fuerat,  filius  qu5r  n5n  refellit  ?  T.  Ph.  400,  if  that 
had  been  untrue^  why  did  not  at  the  time  your  son  disprove  it  f  vel  officio,  si 
quid  debuerat,  vel  errOri,  si  quid  nescierat,  satis  factum  esse  ddzit,  D, 
13,  h€  thought  he  had  done  enough  for  duty,  if  he  had  been  under  any  obligation^ 
enough  for  delusion,  if  he  had  been  acting  under  mistaken  ignorance. 

2050.  (c.)  Apodosis  in  the  Imperfect. 

sed  in  aedibus  quid  tibi  meis  nam  erat  negOti  m8  absente,  nisi  ego 
iQsseram?  PI.  Aul.  427,  but  what  business  had  you  in  my  house  in  my  ab- 
sence, unless  I  had  ordered?  si  nihil  in  istS  pQgnS  ROscii  fCcerant,  quam 
ob  causam  tantis  praemils  dOnSbantur?  HA,  loS,  if  the  Rosciuses  had 
not  done  service  in  that  fight,  why  were  they  presented  with  such  rewards? 
Often  of  antecedent  action,  in  general  conditional  periods:  as,  si  quicquam 
caelSti  adspezerat,  manQs  abstinCre,  itldicCs,  n5n  poterat,  V,  4,  48,  if  he 
ever  caught  sight  of  a  bit  of  chased  work,  why^  gentlemen,  he  never  could  keep 
his  hands  off,  stomachSbStur  senex,  si  quid  asperius  dizeram,  DN,  i, 
93,  the  old  gentleman  was  always  nettled,  if  I  said  anything  harsh,  ac  seu 
longum  post  tempus  vCnerat  hospes,  sive  conviva  per  imbrem  vicinus, 
bene  erat  nOn  piscibus  urbe  petitis,  H.  S,  2,  2, 118,  and  if  a  friend  dropped 
in,  after'  an  absence  long,  or  neighbour,  come  to  take  pot-luch  ufon  a  rainy  day, 
we  feasted  not  on  fish  brought  out  from  toion.  For  the  subjunctive  in  such 
protases,  see  2071. 

9051.         (</.)  Apodosis  in  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive. 

ante  sOlem  ezorientem  nisi  in  palaestram  vCnerSs,  baud  medio- 
oris  poenSs  penderCs,  PI.  B,  426,  ere  sunrise  so  you  came  not  to  the  wrest- 
ling school,  amercement  strong  you  had  to  pay  (1552). 


(5.)  Protasis  in  the  Future. 
9052.  (a.)  Apodosis  in  the  Present. 

earn  sei  ctlrSbeis,  perbonast,  PL  Merc,  526,  i/you^ll  take  care  of  her,  she 
is  first-rate,  quod  si  perferre  n5n  poterO,  opprimi  mC  mSlO,  JRA,  10,  if  I 
cannot  succeed  in  bearing  it,  I  would  rather  be  crushed. 
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2053"2056.]  Sentences:  The  Subordinate  Sente^ue. 


9053.  (^.)  Apodosis  in  the  Perfect. 

quam  nisi  dCfendSs,  RSmulas  n5n  bene  vidit  avCs,  Prop.  4  (5),  6,  45, 
unless  thou  savest  her,  'twas  ill  that  Romulus  espied  his  birds,  fictumst,  si 
quidem  ttl  mS  hie  ladificlbere,  T.  Eu.  717,  all*s  up,  that  is  in  case  you  fool 
me  here  (161 2).  cui  si  esse  in  urbe  licSbit,  vicimus,  Att.  14,  20^^,  if  Ae 
shall  be  allowed  to  stay  in  toum,  the  day  is  ours  (161 2). 

2054.  (c.)  Apodosis  in  the  Future. 

si  erum  insimulSbis  malitiae,  male  audiSs,  T.  Ph.  359,  >w/  V/  hear  what 
yon  7O0ti*t  lihe^  if  you  insinuate  anything  voronjs^  against  master,  vicinis  bonus 
est5 :  si  tC  libenter  vicinitSs  vidSbit,  facilius  tua  vCndCs ;  si  aedificSbis, 
opens,  iQmentis,  mSteriS  adiuvSbunt,  Cato,  RR.  4,  be  obliging  to  your 
neighbours :  if  the  neighbourhood  looks  on  you  with  favour ,  you  will  find  a  readier 
sale  for  your  produce  ;  if  you  fall  to  buddings  they  will  help  yon  with  labottr, 
draught  animals,  and  building  material,  si  id  audSbis  dicere,  causam  in- 
imici  tui  sublevSbis,  Caecil.  12,  if  you  venture  to  say  that^  you  will  promote  the 
cause  of  your  enemy,  si  fdrttlna  volet,  fiCs  dC  rhCtore  c5nsul ;  si  volet 
haec  eadem,  fi6s  d5  cdnsule  rhetor,  J.  7,  \<yj,iffortttne  shall  ordain,  a  mag^ 
nate  from  a  teacher  thou  shall  be  ;  again  shall  she  ordain,  a  teacher  from  a 
magnate  shall  thou  be.  n5n  modo  nOn  laedCtur  causa  nObilitStis,  si  istis 
hominibus  resistCtis,  vCrum  etiam  dmfibitur,  RA.  138,  the  interests  of  the 
nobility  will  not  be  damaged,  if  you  resist  those  creatures;  oh  no,  on  the  contrary, 
they  will  be  promoted.  'J'he  clause  with  si  is  apt  to  take  the  future  perfect 
(2061).  The  future  in  the  apodosis  often  denotes  action  holding  good  at  all 
times :  as,  dSfCnsor  primum,  si  poterit,  dibCbit  vitam  iius,  qui  insimu- 
ISbitur,  quam  honestissimam  dSm5nstr2re,  Inv.  2,  35,  the  advocate  ought 
in  the  first  place,  if  he  can,  to  prove  that  the  life  of  the  accused  is  eminently^  re- 
spectable, quod  adsequSmur,  si  cavSbimus  nC  in  perturbSti5nCs  incidS- 
mus.  Off.  I,  131,  w^  shall  attain  this  end  if  we  take  care  not  to  be  subject  to  fits 
of  passion.  Sometimes  in  exemplifications :  si  patriam  prSdere  cSnSbitur 
pater,  silSbitne  filius  ?  Off.  3,  90,  if  a  father  shall  try  to  betray  his  country, 
will  the  son  keep  silent  ?    But  see  2090. 

2055.  {d.)  Apodosis  in  the  Future  Perfect. 

oculum  ego  ecfodiam  tib! : :  dicam  tamen ;  nam  si  sic  n5n  licSbit, 
luscus  dixerS,  PI.  Tri.  463,  /  7/  dig  your  eye  out: :  but  V II  speak,  nathless  ;  for 
if  I  may  not  as  I  am,  lUl  say  my  say  as  one^yed  man.  sed  si  tS  aequ5  ani- 
m6  ferre  accipiet,  neclegentem  fCceris,  T.  Audr,  397,  but  if  he  sees  you  take 
it  placidly,  you  II  have  him  off  his  guard.  The  more  usual  combination  is  as 
in  2062. 

2056.  {e.)  Apodosis  in  the  Imperative. 

vir  tuos  si  veniet,  iube  domi  opperirier,  PI.  Cist.  592,  in  case  your  hus- 
band comes,  tell  him  to  wait  at  home.  Almost  always  the  second  imperative  is 
used  (1577) :  as,  si  volet,  su5  vivit5,  Twelve  Tables  in  Gell.  20,  i,  4$*  if  the 
prisoner  wish,  he  may  subsist  on  his  oivn  food,  si  veniet  nQntius,  JfacitO 
ut  sciam,  PI.  St.  148,  if  a  messenger  shall  come,  be  sure  you  let  me  know. 
si  dS  me  ipsO  plGra  die  ere  vidSbor,  ign5scit5te,  Sest.  31,  if  I  seem  to  harp 
too  much  on  myself,  you  must  excuse  me. 
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Conditional  Periods.       [2057--2061. 


^057.  (/)  Apodosis  in  the  Present  Subjunctive. 

si  quid  erit,  quod  scribendum  putCs,  velim  faciSs,  AtL  ii,  i3i  5.  ^ 
t?iere  shall  he  anything  which  you  thtnk  worth  writings  I  wish  you  would  write 
(1555).  nam  si  altera  illaec  magia  instSbit,  fOrsitan  nOs  reiciat,  T.  Ph, 
Tij^for  if  the  other  lady  presses  more^  perhaps  h^ll  throw  us  out  ( 1 554).  pe- 
ream,  si  t€  ferre  poterunt,  Brut,  in  Fam,  11,  27,  2,  may  I  die,  if  they  snalt 
find  it  possible  to  endure  you  (i  541 ).  si  quandS  ula  dicet  '  Phaedriam  intrO 
mittamus/  Pamphilam  cantatum  prCvocCmus,  T.  Eu.  441,  if  ever  she 
shall  say  *  let  us  have  Phaedria  in,  then  let  us  call  out  Pamphila  to  sing 
(1548).  habeat,  si  argentum  dabit,  PI.  R.  727,  she^s  welcome  to  them,  tf 
she  pays  the  cash  ( 1 548 ) . 

305S'  (^0  Apodosis  in  the  Perfect  Subjunctive. 

si  mC  audiCtis,  adulescentCs,  s51em  alterum  nS  metueritis,  RP.  i,  32, 
if  vou  will  hearken  to  me,  my  young  friends,  never  fear  a  double  sun  (15 

.r^    m.mX*.    trim.    ^^.».:*..>    al9c.i^^_*xw:il.     ..!_    ^...^    ..2^._    J7»^.:.«>      TF 


Sin  erit  ille  gemitus  SlSmentSbihs,  vix  eum  virum  dixerim,  TD.  2, 
57,  but  if  his  groan  be  a  long-drawn  wail,  I  could  scarcely  call  him  a  man  (i  558). 


(6.)  Protasis  in  the  Future  Perfect. 

2059.  (a.)  Apodosis  in  the  Present. 

salvae  sunt,  si  ist5s  fltlctQs  dCvitSverint,  PI.  R,  168,  they  are  saved, 
if  they  escape  those  waves  (1593).  rSx  sum,  si  ego  ilium  hominem 
adlexerO,  Pi.  Poen.  671,  I  m  a  millioncUre,  tf  I  allure  the  man  (1593). 
crimen  probSre  tC  cSnsCs  posse,  si  nS  causam  quidem  maleficii  pr5- 
tuleris  ?  RA,  72,  do  you  think  yon  can  prove  your  charge,  if  you  do  not 
even  bring  forward  a  motive  for  the  crime?  quod  si  meam  spem  vis 
improbOrum  fefellerit,  commends  v5bis  meum  parvum  filium,  C.  4,  23, 
but  if  the  might  of  the  wicked  disappdtnts  my  hope,  unto  your  keeping  do  I  com" 
mend  the  little  son  of  mine. 

2060.  (b.)  Apodosis  in  the  Perfect. 

victus  sum,  si  dixeris,  PI.  Am.  428,  lam  beaten  if  you  tell  (1612).  si 
senserit,  peril,  T.  Andr,  213,  if  he  scents  it,  Vm  done  for  (1612).  si  c5n- 
servltus  erit,  vicimus,  Fam,  12,  6,  2,  if  he  is  saved ^  our  success  is  assured 
(161 2).  turn,  hercule,  ill5  diC  quO  ego  cOnsul  sum  creStus,  male  gesta 
rCs  ptlblica  est,  si  tuleritis,  L.  3,  19,  11,  in  that  case  it  was  indeed  a  bad  day 
for  the  country  when  I  was  made  consul,  if  you  make  the  proposition  (1608). 

2061.  (r.)  Apodosis  in  the  Future. 

peribO,  si  non  fCcerS,  si  faxO  vSpulSbO,  PI.  in  Gell.  3, 3, 8,  /  shall  be  done 
for  if  I  donU  do  it,  if  I  do,  I  shall  be  done  up  too  (1626).  oculum  ego  ecfo- 
diam  tibT,  si  verbum  addideris,  PI.  Tri.  463,  Pll gouge  your  eye  outforyoti, 
if  you  say  another  word,  si  tC  interficl  iQsserd,  residSbit  in  rS  pfiblicS 
rCliqua  conidrStOrum  manus,  C.  i,  12,  ///  order  you  to  be  dispatched,  the 
rest  of  the  gang  of  conspirators  will  be  left  in  the  state, 
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2062.  (d,)  Apodosis  in  the  Future  Perfect. 

8i  dtzerO  mendScium,  solens  meb  m5re  fCcerO,  PI.  Am.  198,  if  fiction 
1  relate 1 1  shall  have  done  but  in  my  usual  way.  si  tQ  argentum  attuleris, 
cum  iil5  perdider5  fidem,  PL  Ps,  376,  ifyou,  sir,  bring  the  cashy  lUl  break 
my  word  to  him.  respirSrd,  si  t5  viderS,  Att.  2, 24,  5,  /  shall  be  myself  again, 
if  I  see  you.  pergrStum  mihl  fCceris,  si  d6  amicitiS  disputlris,  Z.  \b,you 
will  do  me  a  very  grecU  favour,  if  you  will  discourse  on  friendship. 

2063.  (e.)  Apodosis  in  the  Imperative. 

Generally  the  longer  forms  of  the  imperative  are  used  (1577) :  patr5nus 
si  client!  fraudem  fCcerit,  sacer  est5,  Twelve  Tables  in  Sery.  to  V.  6,  609, 
if  a  patron  shall  cheat  his  client^  let  him  be  doomed,  servltum  tibi  mC  abdQ- 
cit5,  ni  fCcerS,  PI.  Ps.  520,  if  I  donU  do  it,  take  me  off  to  be  your  slave.  h6c 
si  effCceris,  quodvis  d5num  S  mC  optStd,  T.  Eu.  X056,  if  you  do  this,  ask 
any  gift  you  please  of  me.  si  mC  adsequi  potueris,  ut  tib!  vidSbitur, 
sepelitd,  TD,  1,  103,  tfyou  can  ever  find  me,  then  bury  me  as  you  think  best.. 
Rarely  the  shorter  forms :  inpinge  pQgnum,  si  muttiverit,  PI.  B.  800,  drive 
^ourfist  into  him  if  he  says  booh,  si  tumidSs  accCdere  fastQs  sCnseris, 
mceptO  parce  referque  pedem,  O.  A  A.  i,  715,  if  thou  shall  see  disdain  come 
swelling  high,  give  o*er  attd  beat  retreat. 

2064.  (/.)  Apodosis  in  the  Present  Subjunctive. 

aibi  habeat,  si  n5n  extemplO  ab  e5  abdQzerfi,  PI.  Per.  164,  he  may 
keep  her,  if  I  don* t  carry  her  off  that  minute  (1548).  caecum  mC  ferri  c5n- 
fitear,  si  t«  potuisse  superir!  dIxerS,  Plane.  ^  if  J  say  that  you  can  be  sur- 
passed, I  should  own  myself  swept  along  like  a  blind  man  (1556).  turn 
magis  adsentiSre,  si  ad  mSiOra  pervCnerS,  RP.  1,  62,  you  would  agree  all 
the  more  if  I  come  at  once  to  weightier  points  (1556). 

Some  Special  Uses. 

2065.  An  indicative  protasis  with  si  is  often  used  to  assume  a  general 
truth  as  a  proof  either  for  another  general  truth,  or  for  a  particular  fact. 

(a.)  si  voluptStis  sCnsum  capit,  dolSrSs  etiam  capit,  DN.  3,  32,  if  it  is 
susceptible  of  pleasure,  it  is  also  susceptible  of  pain,  si  omnSs,  qui  r€i  pQb- 
licae  cdnsulunt,  cSrl  nSbis  esse  dCbent,  certS  in  primis  imperBtSrCs.  si 
ferae  partQs  su5s  diligunt,  quS  nSs  in  llberOs  nostrSs  indulgentiS  esse 
dCbCmus,  DO.  2, 168,  if  all  people  who  are  devoted  to  the  public  service  are  dear 
to  us,  then  assuredly  our  military  men  ought  always  to  be  particularly  dear.  If 
wild  beasts  always  love  their  young,  how  kind  ought  we  always  to  be  to  our  own 
children,  {b.)  si  pietati  summa  tribuenda  laus  est,  dSbCtis  movSri,  cum 
Q.  Metellum  tarn  pi«  KigSre  videStis,  DO.  2, 167,  if  filial  affection  is  always 
to  be  held  in  high  honour,  you  ought  to  be  touched  in  this  instance,  seeing  such 
affectionate  grief  in  Metellus.  si  nox  opportGna  est  Cruptidnl,  sicut  est, 
haec  profectO  noctis  aptissima  h5ra  est,  L.  t,  35,  10,  if  night  is  altvays 
favourable  for  a  sortie,  audit  always  is^  this  particular  hour  of  the  night  is  the 
very  best  time. 
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ao66.  An  indicative  protasis  with  si  often  assumes  a  fact,  past  or  present, 
as  an  argument  for  another  fact,  or  for  a  general  truth. 

In  this  case  the  apodosis,  which  is  usually  a  question,  often  takes  the  sub- 
junctive (1565). 

si  Siilla  potuit  efficere,  ut  dictator  dicerCtur,  cQr  hie  nOn  possit  ? 
Att.  9,  15,  2,  if  Sulla  could  succeed  in  being  appointed  dictator ^  why  cannot  this 
man  f  si  ZCnSni  licuit  inauditum  r€i  nSmen  impSnere,  cdr  n5n  liceat 
Cat5ni  ?  Fin,  3,  15,  if  Zeno  was  allowed  to  give  a  new  name  to  a  thing,  why 
should  not  Catobe  allowed?  quod  si  Graeci  leguntur  S  Graecis,  quid  est 
ctir  nostri  a  nostris  n5n  legantur  ?  Fin.  1,6,  but  if  Greeks  are  read  by 
Greeks,  why  should  not  Romans  be  read  by  Romans  f 

Tioldj.  An  indicative  protasis  with  si  often  assumes  a  fact  which  is  de* 
dared  in  the  apodosis  to  be  no  reason  for  another  fact. 

In  this  case  the  negative  usually  begins  the  period,  si,  for  which  quia 
or  etsi  is  sometimes  substituted,  sometimes  has  idcirc5.  Hied,  or  continuO, 
rarely  proptereS  or  ide5,  as  correlative  in  the  apodosis. 

n5n,  si  tibi  anteS  prSfuit,  semper  pr5derit,  Ph.  8, 12,  even  if  it  has  done 
you  good  in  the  past,  that  is  no  reasott  why  it  always  will  in  the  future.  n5n  si 
Opimium  dSfendisti,  idcircS  t6  isti  bonum  civem  putSbunt,  DO.  2,  170, 
suppose  you  did  defend  Opimius,  that  is  no  reason  why  your  friends  will  think 
you  a  patriot,  nee  si  omne  Cntintiatum  aut  vCrum  aut  falsum  est, 
sequitur  nieO,  esse  eausSs  immatSbilis,  quae  prohibeant  secus  cadere 
atque  easQrum  sit,  Fat.  28,  and  even  if  every  aeelaration  is  either  true  orfalse^ 
it  does  not  follow  without  any  further  ado  that  there  are  unchangeable  causes  to 
prevent  a  thing  falling  out  different  from  the  way  it  promises  to  fall  out.  nQn 
eontinuS,  si  mS  in  gregem  slcSridrum  contuli,  sum  sicSrius,  RA.  94,  it 
does  not  forthwith  follmo  that  if  I  have  joined  a  band  of  bravoes,  I  am  a  bravo. 

miror,  mirum  si. 

3068.  miror  or  mirum  est  (mira  sunt)  may  introduce  a  conditional  pro- 
tasis, instead  of  a  clause  with  quod  (1851)  or  the  accusative  with  the  infini- 
tive (2190). 

Generally  the  main  clause  is  actually  or  virtually  negatived:  as,  minus 
mirandumst,  illaee  aetSs  si  quid  ill5rum  facit,  PI.  B.  409,  *tis  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  if  youth  does  things  like  that,  idne  tfl  mirSre,  si  patrissat  filius  ? 
PI.  Ps.  442,  canyon,  sir,  wonder  at  it  iftlu  son  plays  the  father  f  nee  mirum 
si  QtCbatur  cOnsiliS,  Quinct.  1%,  and  it  is  no  wonder  if  he  followed  the  advice. 
mirer,  si  vSna  vestra  auctOritSs  est  ?  L..  3,  21,  4,  can  I  think  it  strange  if 
your  infltience  is  of  no  account  (1560  ?  Rarely  the  main  clause  is  positive  : 
as,  mirabar  h5e  si  sic  abiret,  T.  Andr.  ly  $,  I  wondered  if  it  was  going  to  end 
so  (1773).  miror  si  quemquam  amieum  habSre  potuit,  Z.  ^4,  /  wonder 
if  he  could  have  had  a  friend  in  the  world.  In  old  colloquial  style  mirum  ni 
is  found  :  as,  mirum  ni  hie  mC  exossare  cSgitat,  PI.  Am.  319,  strange  that 
he  does  n*t  think  of  batting  me.  ubi  nunc  ipsus  ?  :  :  mirum  ni  demist,  T. 
Andr.  598,  where  is  he  now  ?  : :  at  home  of  course.  So  once  in  Livy  :  mirum 
esse  ni  castra  hostium  oppQgnentur,  L.  3,  28,  5,  that  he  should  nU  be 
surprised  if  the  enemas  camp  were  being  stormed  (1724).  gaude5  si  is  found 
once  in  Cicero,  and  terre5,  metus  est  si,  or  the  like  occurs  a  few  times  in 
Tacitus.    For  si  in  expressions  of  trial,  hope,  expectation,  &c.,  see  1777. 
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The  Subjunctive  for  the  Indicative. 

2069.  The  indicative  in  the  protasis  is  occasionally  replaced 
by  the  subjunctive,  as  follows  : 

2070.  (i.)  The  present  or  perfect  subjunctive  is  sometimes  used  in 
general  present  suppositions,  regularly  in  the  indefinite  second  person 
singular,  rarely  with  other  persons  (1730) :  as, 

{a,)  nam  doli  nOn  doll  sunt  nisi  astQ  colSs,  sed  malum  mSxnmam,  si 
id  palam  pr5venit,  PI.  Cap»  221, /or  iricks  are  never  tricks,  unless  you  fmndle 
them  with  crafty  btU  damage  dire,  in  ease  the  thing  gets  out ;  here  the  indicative 
prdvenit  shows  that  colSs  is  due  to  the  person,  nee  calidae  citius  dScS- 
dunt  corpore  febrCs,  textilibus  si  in  pictQris  ostr5que  rubenti  iactSris, 
quam  si  in  plCbCiS  veste  cubandum  est,  Lucr.  2,  34,  nor  sooner  will  hoi 
fevers  leave  the  limbs ^  if  on  gay  tapestries  and  blushing  purple  you  shmild  toss^^ 
than  if  perforce  your  bed  you  make  on  pallet  rude,  quod  est  difficile,  nisi 
speciem  prae  tC  boni  viri  ferSs,  Off,  2,  39,  and  this  is  a  hard  thitig^  unless 
you  have  the  exterior  of  a  good  man,  nec  habCre  virtQtem  satis  est  nisi 
QtSre,  RP,  f,  2,  and  to  have  virtue  is  not  enough^  unless  one  use  it,  siquoi 
mfltuom  quid  dederis,  fit  pr5  propriS  perditum,  PI.  Tri.  io$i,  if  aught 
you  '7/e  lent  to  anyone^  t  is  not  your  own,  out  lost,  nam  nfUlae  ma|^8  rSs 
duae  pltls  negSti  habent,  si  occeperia  exSmSre,  PI.  Poen,  212,  for  no  two 
things  give  more  trouble  if  you  once  begin  to  Jit  them  out,  ntUla  est  ezcQsSti5 
peccSti,  si  amici  causS  peccaiveris,  L,  37,  it  is  no  excuse  for  a  stn  if  you 
have  sinned  from  friendship, 

{b.)  suOs  quisque  opi>rimI  nOn  patitur,  neque.  aliter  si  faciat,  Qllam 
inter  suSs  habet  auctSritStem,  6^  1 1,  4,  nobody  suffers  his  vassals  to  be  put 
down,  and  if  he  ever  act  otherwise,  he  has  no  influence  among  his  people, 
laeduntur  artCriae,  si  Scri  clSmOre  compleantur,  Comif.  3,  21,  it  always 
hurts  the  windpipe,  if  it  be  filled  out  with  a  sharp  scream,  turpis  ezcQsStid 
est,  si  quis  contrl  rem  pflblicam  sC  amici  causS  fCcisse  fateStur,  Z.  40, 
it  is  always  a  discreditable  apology,  if  a  man  confess  that  he  has  been  unpatriotic 
from  motives  of  friendship,  Britanni  inidncta  imperii  mOnera  impigr€ 
obeunt,  si  iniOriae  absint,  Ta.  Agr,  13,  the  Britons  are  always  perfectly  ready 
to  perform  the  duties  enjoined  on  them  by  the  Roman  government,  if  they  be  not 
maltreated, 

2071.  (2.)  The  imperfect  or  pluperfect  subjunctive  is  sometimes 
used  in  general  past  suppositions  (1730). 

This  use  begins  with  Catullus  and  Caesar,  the  indicative  being  t!ie  regu- 
lar classical  construction  (2044,  2050). 

chommoda  dicCbat,  si  quandd  commoda  vellet  dicere  Arrius,  Cat. 
84,  I,  hadvantages  scud  Arrius,  if  advantaf^es  he  ever  meant  to  say,  si  quis 
prehenderStur,  cOnsCnsQ  militum  eripiebStur,  Caes.  C.  3,  i  lo,  4,  every  time 
a  man  wcu  taken  up,  he  was  rescued  by  the  Joint  action  of  the  rank  and  file,  sin 
autem  locum  tenSre  vellent,  nec  virtnti  locus  relinquCbStur,  neque 
coniecta  tela  vitlre  poterant,  5,  35,  ^  but  if  on  the  other  hand  they  under- 
took to  hold  their  position,  there  was  nez*er  any  opening  for  bravery,  nor  could 
they  ever  dodge  the  shower  of  missiles,  sin  Numidae  propius  accessissent, 
ibl  virtQtem  ostendere,  S.  /.  58,  3,  they  showed  forth  their  valour  every  time 
the  Numidians  drew  near  (1535). 
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(B.)   SUBJUNCTIVE  USE. 

2072.  The  present  or  perfect  subjunctive  may  be 
used  in  a  conditional  protasis  of  future  time. 

2073.  The  apodosis  is  usually  in  the  present  subjunctive,  less  fre- 
quently in  the  perfect  subjunctive.  The  imperfect  and  pluperfect 
subjunctive  are  rare  (2089). 

2074.  The  indicative  is  sometimes  used  in  the  apodosis,  especially 
in  expressions  of  ability,  duty,  &c.  (1495) ;  n5n  possnm  is  regularly 
in  the  indicative  when  the  protasis  is  also  negative.  For  the  future 
indicative  the  periphrastic  form  is  sometimes  used. 

2075.  An  action  not  occurring,  or  from  the  nature  of  things  actually  im- 
possibie,  may  of  course  be  represented  as  of  possible  occurrence.  In  old 
Latin,  in  particular,  the  present  subjunctive  is  very  commonly  used  of  action 
not  expected  to  occur,  in  preference  to  the  blunter  imperfect  (2091) :  thus, 
si  hercle  habCrem,  poIlicCrer,  IM.  E.  116,  in  sooth^  I*  d  offer  if  I  had ^\%  after- 
wards put  by  the  same  man,  si  hercle  habeam,  pollicear,  331,  in  sooth  Vm 
fain  to  offerl  if  I  have. 


(i.)  Protasis  in  the  Present  Subjunctive. 
2076.  (a.)  Apodosis  in  the  Present  Subjunctive. 

at  pigeat  posteS  nostrum  erum,  si  vOs  ezimat  vinculis,  PI.  Cap,  203. 

r  /■/  may  rue  our  master  by  and  /'V,  if  he  should  take  you  out  of  bonds,  quid  si 

Sveniat  dSsubitS  prandium,  ub!  ego  tum  accumbam  ?  PI.  B,  79,  suppose  a 


but  it  may  rue  our  master  by  and  by,  if  he  should  take  you  out  of  bonds,  quid  si 
Sveniat  dSsubitS  prandium,  ub!  ego  tum  accumbam  ?  PI.  B,  79,  suppose  a 
lunch  should  suddenly  come  off  where  is  your  humble  servant  then  to  lie  (1563)  ? 


hanc  viam  si  asperam  esse  negem,  mentiar,  Sest,  100,  if  I  say  that  this 
path  is  not  rou^^h^  I  should  not  tell  the  truth,  si  deus  t«  interroget,  quid  re- 
spondeSs  ?  Ac.  2,  80,  if  a  god  ask  you,  what  would  you  answer  t  haec  si 
tecum  patria  loquStur,  nonne  impetrSre  dCbeat?  C.  i,  19,  if  thy  country 
plead  with  thee  thus,  ought  she  not  to  carry  her  point  f  si  existat  hodiC  ab 
inferis  LycQrgus,  86  Spartam  antiquam  Sgndscere  dicat,  L.  39,  37,  3,  // 
Lycurgus  rise  this  day  from  the  dead^he  would  say  that  he  recognized  the  Sparta 
of  yore,  vocem  tC  ad  cCnam,  nisi  egomet  cCnem  foris,  PI.  St.  190, 1  fain 
70ould  ask  yon  home  to  dine^  unless  perchance  I  should  dine  out  myself  pel  si 
mihi  sit,  n5n  pollicear  :  :  sci5,  darCs,  PI.  B.  635,  depend  upon  it^  if  I  hazte 
the  wherewithal^  I  shall  not  offer  merely  :  :  yes,  /  knoiv,  you  *d  give,  si  ho- 
nestC  cSnseam  tS  facere  posse,  suSdeam  ;  vCrum  n5n  potest ;  cave  faxis, 
PI.  AfG.  1 37 1,  if  I  shmtld  think  that  you  could  do  the  thing  with  credit  to  your- 
self, I  should  advise  yon  to :  but  *tis  impossible  ;  so  don* t  you  do  it.  eSs  n5n 
ctlrSre  opinor,  quid  agat  hQmSnum  genus ;  nam  si  ctlrent,  bene  bonis 
sit,  male  malis,  quod  nunc  abest,  E.  in  Div.  2,  104,  DN^,  3,  79,  but  little 
care  the  gods,  I  trvtv,  haw  fares  the  race  of  man  ;  for  should  they  care,  the  good 
were  blest,  the  wicked  curst ;  a  thing  thai  really  cometh  not  to  pass. 
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TOTj.  (b,)  Apodosis  in  the  Perfect  Subjunctive. 

si  aequom  siet  xcA  pills  sapere  quam  vOs,  dederim  v5bis  cSnsilium 
catum,  PI.  E.  257,  if  it  becominj(  be  for  me  to  have  more  wit  than  ye^  sage  coun- 
sel might  I  give  (1558).  aufQgerim  potius  quam  redeam,  si  e5  mihi  re- 
deundum  sciam,  T.  Hee.  424,  I'd  run  away  sooner  i/uxn  go  back,  if  I  should 
hjar  /had  to  (155H).  nee  satis  sci5,  nee  si  sciam,  dicere  ausim,  L.preuf.  i, 
in  the  first  place  I  do  not  know  very  well^  and  secotutly  if  I  should  knaw^  I 
should  not  vetiture  to  say  (1555).  IniQssu  tu6  eztrS  Crdinem  numquam 
pQgnSverim,  n5n  si  certam  victQriam  videam,  L  7,  10,  2,  without  orders 
from  you  I  never  should  fight  out  of  ranks,  no,  not  if  I  saw  victory  was  certain 
(1558).  turn  vSrd  nCquiquam  hSc  dextrS  capitSlium  servSverim,  si 
civem  commilitdnemque  meum  in  vineula  dQci  videam,  L.  6, 14,4^  upon 
my  word,  in  that  case  I  should  prove  to  have  saved  the  capitol  in  vain,  if  I  satv  a 
towtuman  and  brother-informs  of  mine  haled  to  jail,  mult5s  circS  finam  rem 
ambitQs  fScerim,  si  quae  variant  auct5rCs  omnia  exequi  velim,  L.  27, 
27,  12,  I  should  make  a  long  story  about  one  snbfect,  if  I  should  undertake  logo 
through  all  the  different  versions  of  the  authorities, 

2078.  (c.)  Apodosis  in  the  Present  Indicative. 

qui  si  decern  habeSs  lingufis,  mtltum  esse  addecet,  PI.  B,  128,  if  you 
should  have  a  dozen  tofi^ues,  *tisfiiyou  should  be  dumb  (2074).  si  pr5  peccltis 
centum  ducat  ux5rSs,  parumst,  PI.  Tri.  11S6,  tf  he  should  toed  a  hundred 
wives  in  payment  for  his  sins,  *tis  not  enough.  intrSre,  si  possim,  castra  hos* 
tium  void,  L.  2,  12,  5,  I  propose  to  enter  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  if  I  be  able,  t€ 
neque  dSbent  adiuvSre,  si  possint,  neque  possunt,  si  velint,  V,  4, 20,  they 
ought  not  to  help  you,  if  they  could,  and  cannot,  if  they  would,  si  v5cem 
rSrum  n&tQra  repente  mittat,  quid  respondCmus  ?  Lucr.  3,  931,  if  A^ature 
of  a  sudden  lift  her  voice,  what  answer  shall  we  make?  si  quaerStur, 
idemne  sit  pertinScia  et  persevSrantia,  dCfinitiSnibus  iHdicandum  est, 
T,  87,  if  it  be  asked  whether  obstinacy  and  perseverance  are  the  same,  it  must  be 
settled  by  definitions  ( 2074) . 

2079.  {d.)  Apodosis  in  the  Future. 

quadrigSs  si  inscendSs  lovis  atque  hinc  fugiSSi  ita  vix  poteris 
effugere  inf5rt€inium,  PI.  Am.  ^Kp,  fov?s  four-in-hand  if  you  should  mount, 
and  try  to  flee  from  here,  even  so  you  II  scarce  escape  a  dreadful  doom,  siqui- 
dem  summum  lovem  tC  dicSs  dCtinuisse,  malam  rem  effugiSs  num- 
quam, PI-  As.  414,  e*en  shouldst  thou  say  imperial  Jove  detained  thee,  chastise- 
ment thou  *lt  n?er  avoid,  si  frSctus  tnlfibStur  orbis,  inpavidum  ferient 
ruinae,  H.  3, 3, 7,  should  heaven*  s  vault  crumbling  fall,  him  all  undaunted  will 
its  ruin  strike,  neque  tQ  h9c  dicere  audSbis,  nee  si  cupiSs,  licebit,  V.  2, 
i&/,you  will  not  dare  to  say  this,  sir,  nor  if  you  wish,  will  you  be  allowed. 

2080.  {e.)  Apodosis  in  the  Future  Perfect. 

nSn  tantum,  si  proeli5  vincSs,  gloriae  adiSceris,  quantum  adCmeris, 
si  quid  adversi  Sveniat,  L.  30,  30,  21,  you  will  not  acquire  as  much  glory ^  if 
you  succeed  in  battle,  ctsyou  wtll  lose,  if  any  reverse  occur, 
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ao8i.  (/.)  Apodosis  in  the  Periphrastic  Future. 

nOn  latClrus  sum,  ai  iubeSa  mixumS,  PI.  B,  1004, 1  don't  intend  to  be 
the  bearer,  should  you  urge  me  e*er  so  much,  quid,  si  hostCs  ad  urbem  ve» 
niant,  factClri  estis  ?  L.  3, 52,  7,  suppose  the  enemy  march  on  the  town,  what 
do  you  intend  to  do  t 

208a.        (^.)  Apodosia  in  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive. 

compell3rem  ego  ilium,  ni  metuam  nC  dCsinat  memorSre  mSrCs 
mulierum,  PL  Aul,  523,  /  would  address  him,  suppose  I  fear  not  he  V  cease  to 
tell  0/  women'' s  ways  (1560).  nC  si  nfivigSre  quidem  velim,  ita  guber- 
nSrem,  ut  somniSverim ;  praesCns  enim  poena  sit,  Div,  2,  122,  again^ 
suppose  I  undertake  to  go  sailing,  I  should  not  lay  my  course  as  I  may  have 
dreamed  ;  for  the  penalty  would  be  svfift  (1560).  si  hodiC  bella  sint,  quale 
Etrfiscum  fuit,  quale  Qallicum ;  possCtisne  ferre  Sextium  cdnsulem 
esse  ?  L.  6, 40, 17,  suppose  there  be  wars  to-day  like  the  Etruscan  and  the  Gal' 
lie  wars  ;  could  you  bear  to  see  Sextius  consul  (1565)  ? 

2083.        (h.)  Apodosis  in  the  Pluperfect  Subjunctive. 

carmina  ni  sint,  ex  umerfl  Pelopis  n5n  nituisset  ebur,  Tib.  i,  4,  63, 
suppose  there  be  no  verse  ;  from  Felopi  shoulder  ne'er  had  ivory  gleamed  (i  561 ). 


(2.)  Protasis  in  the  Perfect  Subjunxtivr 

2084.  (a.)  Apodosis  in  the  Present  Subjunctive. 

dSbeam,  crSdO,  isti  quicquam  furciferO,  si  id  fCcerim,  T.  Eu.  861,  / 
should  bCy  forsooth,  responsible  to  the  rogue  ^  if /should  </^  /V  ( 1 556).  si  dC  caelO 
villa  tacta  siet,  dC  el  r8  verba  uti  fiant,  Cato,  RR.  14,  3,  if  the  villa  be 
struck  by  lightning,  let  there  be  utterances  about  the  case  (1547).  si  5  corOnS 
rellctus  sim,  n5n  queam  dicere,  Br.  192,  ///  should  ever  be  abandoned  bv 
my  audience,  I  should  not  be  able  to  speak,  id  si  accident,  simus  arm  Sti,  TD. 
I.  78,  if  this  have  happened,  let  us  be  on  our  gttard  (1548).  cQr  ego  simulem 
mC,  si  quid  in  his  studiis  operae  posuerim,  perdidisse  ?  Par.  33,  why 
should  I  have  the  affectation  to  say  that  if  I  have  spent  any  time  in  these  pur^ 
suits,  I  have  throron  it  away  (1563)  ?     See  also  2090. 

2085.  {b.)  Apodosis  in  the  Perfect  Subjunctive. 

si  paululum  modo  quid  t8  fQgerit,  ego  pericrim,  T.  Han.  316,  should 
you  have  missed  the  smallest  point,  a  dead  man  J  should  be.    See  also  2090. 

2086.  (c)  Apodosis  in  the  Future  Indicative. 

si  fflrte  liber  fieri  occCperim,  mittam  nQntium  ad  t5,  PI.  MG.  1362,  // 
haply  I  should  be  by  way  of  getting  free,  J  'II  scud  you  word,  si  fflrte  morbus 
amplior  factus  siet,  servom  intr5  iisse  dicent  SQstratae,  T.  /fee.  330,  if 
Aer  illness  should  get  worse,  they  'II  say  a  slave  of  Sostrata*s  went  in  there, 
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2087.  (</.)  Apodosis  in  the  Periphrastic  Future. 

81  Viis  incendium  ortun)  sit,  FfdCnSs  inde  quaesittlri  sum  us  ?  L 
S.  S4»  ^»  if  afire  break  out  at   Vet,  are  we  going  to  move  from  there  to  Fidenae  f 

2088.  {e.)  Apodosis  in  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive. 

siquis  h6c  gnfitG  tu6  tuos  servos  faxit,  quSIem  habCris  ((tfitiam  ? 
PI.  Cap.  71 1,  suppose  a  slave  0/ yours  has  elone  this  for  a  son  0/ yours,  hew  grate- 
ful should  you  be?  '       ' 

Conversion  to  Past  Time. 

aoSg.  An  indeterminate 'subjunctive  protasis  is  rarely  throivn  into  the 
past,  the  present  and  perfect  becoming  respectively  imperfect  and  pluper- 
fect. In  this  case  the  form  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  protasis  of  action  non- 
occurrent  (2091),  and  the  conversion  occurs  only  when  it  is  evident  from  the 
context  that  past  action  is  supposed,  which  may  or  may  not  have  occurred : 
as, 

cQr  igitur  et  CamiUus  dolCret,  si  haec  post  trecentGs  et  quinqnl- 
gintfi  ferC  annds  CventQra  putlret,  et  ego  doleam,  si  ad  decem  milia 
annflrum  gentem  aliquam  urbe  nostrfi  potitQram  putem  ?  T£>.  i,  90, 
why  then  would  CamiUus  have  fretted,  if  he  thought  this  would  occur  after  a 
lapse  of  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  years,  euui  why  should  I  fret,  if  J  think 
that  some  nation  may  seize  Rome  some  ten  thousand  years  hence  f  erat  s9la  ilia 
nSvis  cOnstrSta ;  quae  si  in  praed5num  ptlgnS  versSrCtur,  urbis  instar 
habere  inter  illOs  pirSticQs  myoparOnCs  vidCrCtur,  V.  5,  89,  this  was  the 
only  vessel  with  a  deck;  and  supposing  she  figured  in  the  engagement  with  the 
corsairs^  she  would  have  loomed  up  like  a  town,  surrounded  by  those  pirate  cock- 
bocUs,  Sardus  habCbat  ille  Tigellius  h5c ;  Caesar  si  peteret  n5n  quic- 
quam  pr5ficeret,  H.  S,  i,  3,  4>  Tigellius  the  Sardian  had  this  way ;  suppos- 
ing Caesar  asked  him,  naught  had  he  availed. 

Periods  of   Exempuficahon. 

2090.  The  present  subjunctive  is  particularly  common  in  exemplifica- 
tion. The  perfect  is  sometimes  used  in  the  protasis,  rarely  in  the  apodo- 
sis :  as, 

si  pater  fftna  ezpilet,  indicetne  id  magistrStibus  filius  ?  Off,  3,  90,  if 
a  father  should  plunder  temples^  would  the  son  report  it  to  the  magistrates  t  si 
quis  pater  familiSs  supplicium  nSn  sCLmpserit,  utnim  is  clCmCns  an 
crQdilissimus  esse  videStur  ?  C  4, 12,  assume  for  the  sake  of  argument  that 
a  householder  have  not  inflicted  punishment,  would  he  seem  merciful,  or  a  mon- 
ster of  cruelty  ?  si  scieris  aspidem  occults  latere  uspiam,  et  velle  ali- 
quem  imprQdentem  super  eam  adsidere,  improbC  fSceris,  nisi 
monueris  nC  adsidat,  Fin.  2,  59.  suppose  a  man  should  know,  e.g.  that  there 
was  a  snake  hiding  somewhere^  and  that  somebody  was  going  to  sit  down  on  the 
snake  unawares  ;  he  would  do  wrong,  if  he  did  not  tell  him  he  must  not  sit  down 
there.    In  such  periods  the  future  is  also  used,  but  less  frequently  :  see  2054. 
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II.   PROTASES  OF  ACTION   NON-OCCURRENT. 

2091.  A  conditional  period  in  which  the  non-occur- 
rence of  the  action  is  implied  takes  the  imperfect  or 
pluperfect  subjunctive  both  in  the  protasis  and  in  the 
apodosis.  The  imperfect  usually  denotes  present  or 
indefinite  time,  and  the  pluperfect  denotes  past  time. 

2092.  The  imperfect  sometimes  denotes  past  time.  When  future 
time  is  referred  to,  the  protasis  is  usually  in  the  imperfect  of  the 
periphrastic  future,  commonly  the  subjunctive,  but  sometimes  the  in- 
dicative (2108). 

2093.  The  apodosis  is  very  rarely  in  the  present  subjunctive  (2096). 
The  periphrastic  future  is  sometimes  used,  commonly  in  the  indicative 
(2097,  2100). 

(i.)  Protasis  in  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive. 

2094.  (^O  Apodosis  in  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive. 

(a.)  Protasis  and  apodosis  both  denoting  present  action ;  this  is  the 
usual  application:  si  intus  esset,  CvocSrem,  PI.  Ps.  640, 1  should  call  him 
out^  if  he  were  in.  is  iam  pride m  est  mortuus.  si  viveret,  verba  Cius 
audirCtis,  RC.  42,  that  person  has  long  been  dead  ;  if  he  were  alive^  you  would 
hear  his  evidence,  adnuere  tC  vide9 ;  pr5ferrem  librSs,  si  negSrCs,  DN. 
I,  11 2f  -l  see  you  nod  assent;  I  should  oriuK  out  the  books ^  if  you  maintained 
the  opposite,  si  Lt.  Mummius  aliquem  istSrum  vidCret  Corinthium 
cupidissimC  trSctantem,  utrum  ilium  civem  ezcellentem,  an  atriCn- 
sem  dnigentem  putSret  ?  Par»  38,  if  Mummius  should  see  one  of  your  con- 
noisseurs nursing  a  piece  of  Corinthian,  and  going  into  perfect  ecsttuies  cruer 
ity  what  would  he  think  ?  that  the  man  wcu  a  nwdel  citixen  or  a  thoroughly 
competent  indoor-man  f  quod  si  semper  optima  tenCre  possCmus,  baud 
sfinC  cSnsiltfl  multum  egCrCmus,  OP.  S9,  now  if  we  could  always  be  in 
possession  of  what  is  best^  we  should  not  ever  stand  in  any  special  need  of 
reasoning. 

(b.)  Protasis  and  apodosis  both  denoting  past  action:  haec  si  neque 
e^o  neque  td  fCcimus,  n6n  silt  egestis  facere  nOs ;  nam  si  esset  unde 
id  fieret,  facerCmus ;  et  tQ  ilium  tuom,  si  essCa  hom9,  sinerCs  nunc 
facere,  T.  Ad.  103,  if  neither  you  nor  I  have  atted  thus,  'twas  poverty  that 
stinted  us;  for  if  we  d  had  the  means,  we  should  have  done  so  too;  and  you 
would  let  that  boy  of  yours,  if  you  were  human,  do  it  now.  Here  esset  refers 
to  past  time,  essCs  to  present,  num  igitur  eum,  si  turn  essCs,  temerS- 
rium  civem  putSrCs  ?  Ph.  8, 14,  would  you  therefore  have  thought  him,  if  you 
had  lived  then,  a  hotheaded  cititen  ?  si  Qniversa  prOvincia  loqui  posset, 
hSc  v5ce  dterCtur ;  quoniam  id  n6n  poterat,  hSrum  rirum  SctOrem  ipsa 
dClCgit,  Caecil.  19,  if  the  collective  province  could  have  spoken,  she  would  have 
used  these  words ;  out  since  she  could  not,  she  chose  a  manager  for  the  case 
herself. 
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2095-2098.]   Sentences :  The  Subordinate  Sentence. 


1095.        (b,)  Apodosit  in  the  Pluperfect  Subjunctive. 

invCnissimus  iam  diQ,  sei  viveret,  PI.  Men,  241,  vtere  he  alive,  we 
should  have  found  him  long  ago.  si  mihi  secundae  rCs  di  amflre  me6  es- 
sent,  iaxn  dfldum  sciG  vCnissent,  T.  ffau,  230,  if  everything  were  well  about 
my  love,  I  know  they  would  have  been  here  long  ago,  quae  nisi  essent  in 
senibus,  n6n  summum  cSnsUium  mftiOris  nostri  appelllssent  senltum, 
CM*  19,  unless  the  elderly  were  in  general  characterized  by  these  quaUties^  our 
ancestors  would  not  have  called  the  highest  deliberative  body  the  body  of  elders. 


2096.  {c)  Apodosis  in  the  Present  Subjunctive.* 

vocem  ego  tC  ad  mC  ad  cCnam,  frfiter  tuos  nisi  dizisset  mih!  tC 
apud  sC  cCnfitiirum  esse  hodiC,  PI.  St.  510,  /  should  like  to  invite  you 
home  to  dinner,  if  my  brother  hadtCt  told  me  that  you  were  to  dine  with  him 
to<lay, 

2097.  (^O  Periphrastic  Apodosis. 

quibus,  s!  RGmae  esset,  facile  contentus  futQrus  erat,  Att.  12,  32,  2, 
with  which,  if  he  were  in  Rome,  he  would  readily  be  satisfied  (20x^2)-  quSs  ego, 
si  tribOni  mC  triumphftre  prohibCrent,  testes  cit2tiirus  fui  rCrum  9  mC 
gestSrum,  L.  18,  47,  4,  the  very  men  whom  I  was  to  call  to  bear  witness  to  my 
deeds,  if  the  tribunes  had  refused  me  a  triumph. 


(2.)  Protasis  in  the  Pluperfect  Subjunctive, 
2098.         (a.)  Apodosis  in  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive. 

(a.)  Protasis  denoting  past,  apodosis  present  action :  si  ante  voluissCs* 
essCs  ;  nunc  sirC  cupis,  PL  Tri.  568,  i/you  had  wished  it  before,  you  might 
be  ;  as  it  is,  yon  long  too  late,  si  n6n  mCcum  aetStem  Cgisset,  hodiC  stulta 
viveret,  PI.  MG.  1320,  if  she  hculnU  spent  her  life  with  me,  she  *d  be  a  fool  to- 
day, si  turn  ill!  respondire  voluissem,  nunc  r€i  pQblicae  cOnsulere  n5n 
possem,  Ph.  3,  33,  if  I  had  chosen  to  answer  the  man  then,  I  should  not  be 
able  to  promote  the  public  interest  now.  qu6  quidem  tempore  si  meum 
c5nsilium  valuisset,  tQ  hodiC  egCrCs,  n9s  liberi  essCmus,  Ph.  2,  37,  if  by 
the  way  at  that  time  my  counsel  had  been  regarded,  you,  sir,  would  be  a  beggar 
to-day  and  we  should  be  free. 

(b.)  Protasis  and  apodosis  both  referring  to  past :  5lim  si  advCnissem, 
maris  tCL  turn  isttic  dlcerCs,  PI.  Cap.  ^yi,ifl  had  come  before^ you^d have 
said  so  then  all  the  more,  num  igitur,  si  ad  centCsimum  annum  vizis- 
set,  senecttltis  eum  suae  paenitCret  ?  CM.  19,  supjbose  therefore  he  had 
lived  to  be  a  hundred,  would  he  have  regretted  his  years  f  IndSs  ali2sque  si 
adidnxisset  gentCs,  impedimentum  mSius  quam  auxilium  traheret,  L. 
9*  19>  5>  (/^^  ^^^  added  the  Indians  and  other  nations,  he  would  have  found 
them  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help  in  his  train, 

*  This  section  should  follow  2099,  since  the  protasis  is  in  the  pluperfect.  The 
error  is  mine.    M.  H.  M. 
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aogg.        (b,)  Apodosis  in  the  Pluperfect  Subjunctive. 

sf  appellSssCs,  respondisset  nOmini,  PI.  TrL  927,  i/yau  had  called  him, 
he  *d  have  answered  to  his  name,  nisi  fQgissem,  medium  praemorsisset, 
PL  in  Gell.  6,  9,  7,  i/I  hadn*t  run  away,  he  V  have  bitten  me  in  two,  si  vB- 
nissCs  ad  exercitum,  2  tribfinis  visus  essis ;  n9n  es  autem  ab  his  visus ; 
nOn  es  igitur  ad  exercitum  profectus,  Iiw,  i,  87,  if  you  had  come  to  the 
army,  you  would  have  been  seen  by  the  tribunes  ;  but  you  have  not  been  seen  by 
them  ;  therefore  you  have  not  been  to  the  army,  si  beStus  umquam  fuisset, 
beStam  vitam  Usque  ad  rog^m  pertulisset,  Fin,  3,  76,  if  he  had  ever  been 
a  child  of  fortune,  he  would  have  continued  the  life  of  bliss  to  the  funeral  pyre. 
nisi  mflitCs  essent  dCfessf,  omnCs  hostium  cSpiae  dClSri  potuissent,  7, 
88, 6,  wiless  the  soldiers  had  been  utterly  exhausted,  the  entire  force  of  the  enemy 
might  have  been  exterminated  (2101 ).  quod  si  Catilina  in  urbe  reminsisset, 
dimicandnm  nSbis  cum  ill5  fuisset,  C.  3,  17,  but  if  Catilitu  had  staid  in 
town,  we  should  have  had  to  fight  with  the  villain  (2101). 

azoo.  {c)  Periphrastic  Apodosis. 

(a.)  si  tacuisset,  ego  eram  dictdrus,  PI.  Cist,  152,  if  she  had  held  her 
peace,  I  was  going  to  tell  (2093).  si  P.  SSstius  occisus  esset,  fuistisne  ad 
arma  itiiri?  Sest.  %\^if  Sestius  had  been  slain,  were  you  disposed  to  rush  to 
arms  f  conclSve  illud,  ub!  erat  mSnsiirus,  si  ire  perrCxisset.  conruit, 
£>iv,  I,  26,  the  suite  of  rooms  where  lie  was  going  to  spend  the  night,  if  he  had 
pushed  on,  tumbled  down.  TeucrSs  fuerat  mersQra  carinfis,  ni  prius  in 
scopulum  transfGrm3ta  foret,  O.  14,  72,  she  had  gone  on  to  sink  the  Trojan 
barks  unless  she  had  been  changed  into  a  rock,  (b.)  quem  s!  vicisset,  habi- 
tfirus  esset  implinitStem  s'empitemam.  Mil.  84,  and  if  he  overcame  him, 
he  would  be  likely  to  have  exemption  from  punishment  forever  and  ever  (2093). 
aut  xOitk  ffitO  interiit  exercitus,  aut  si  fatO,  etiam  si  obtemperSsset  au- 
spiciis,  idem  CventQrum  fuisset,  Div.  2,  21,  the  destruction  of  his  army  was 
either  not  due  to  fate,  or  if  to  fate,  it  would  have  happened  all  the  same,  even  if  he 
had  conformed  to  the  auspices. 

Indicative  Apodosis. 

2101.  (i.)  The  apodosis  of  verbs  of  ability,  duty,  &c.  (1495- 
1497),  including  the  gerundive  with  sum,  usually  takes  the  indicative, 
the  imperfect  taking  the  place  of  the  imperfect  or  pluperfect  subjunc- 
tive, and  the  perfect  that  of  the  pluperfect  subjunctive.  But  the 
subjunctive  is  also  found  (2099). 

aioa.  [fl.)  Apodosis  in  the  Imperfect  Indicative. 

(a.)  Of  present  action:  quod  si  R6mae  Cn.  PompCius  privStus 
esset,  tamen  ad  tantum  bellum  is  erat  mittendus,  IP,  50,  new  ifPompey 
were  at  Rome,  in  private  station,  still  he  would  be  the  man  to  send  to  this  impor- 
tant war.  quem  patris  loc6,  si  QUa  in  tC  pietSs  esset,  colere  dCbCbSs, 
Ph,  2,  99,  w/iom  you  ought  to  honour  as  a  father,  if  you  had  any  such  thing  as 
affection  in  you, 
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(b.)  Of  past  action :  quid  enim  poterat  HCius  respondire,  si  esset 
improbus  ?  V,  4,  \6^for  what  answer  could  Hfjtis  have  given^  if  he  were  an 
unprincipled  man  f  si  sordidam  vestem  habuissent,  lUgentium  Persel 
cSsum  praebCre  speciem  poterant,  L.  4c,  20,  5,  if  they  had  worn  dark 
clothing,  they  mi^ht  have  presented  the  mien  of  mourners  for  the  fall  of  Perseus, 

2103.  (b.)  Apodosis  in  the  Perfect  Indicative. 

nOn  potuit  reperire,  si  ipsi  sGli  quaerendSs  daris,  lepidiGrCs  duls, 
PL  MG,  {$03,  if  you  assigned  the  search  to  Sol  himself  he  could  n^t  have  found 
two  jollier  gtrls,  qu6  modo  pultSre  potui  si  n5n  tangerem  ?  PL  Most, 
462,  how  could  I  have  knocked^  if  I  hadn*t  touched  the  doort  licitumst,  si 
vellSs,  PL  Tri.  $66,you  might  have  been^  if  you  ^d  wished*  si  meum  imperium 
ezsequi  voluissCs,  interemptam  oportuit,  T.  Hau,  634,  if  you  had  beeti 
willing  to  follow  my  commands^  she  should  have  been  dispatchea,  cGnsul  esse 
qui  potui,  nisi  eum  vitae  cursum  tenuissem  9  pueritiS?  RP,  i,  10,  how 
could  I  have  been  consul  UfUess  from  boyhood  I  had  taken  that  line  in  life  ?  si 
eum  captivitfts  in  urbem  pertrftxisset,  Caesarem  ipsum  audire  potuit, 
Ta.  D.  iTtif  captivity  had  carried  him  to  the  city,  he  could  have  heard  Caesar 
himself  AntOni  gladiOs  potuit  contemnere,  si  sic  omnia  dixisset,  J. 
.  10,  123,  Antofiiui  swords  he  might  have  scorned,  if  all  things  he  had  worded  so. 
si  Qnum  diem  morfiti  essCtis,  moriendum  omnibus  futt,  I^  2, 38, 5,  if  you 
had  staid  one  day,  you  must  all  have  died. 

2104.  (2.)  Other  verbs  also  sometimes  have  a  past  indicative 
apodosis,  usually  an  imperfect  or  pluperfect,  to  denote  an  action  very 
near  to  actual  performance,  which  is  interrupted  by  the  action  of  the 
protasis. 

Naturally  such  a  protasis  generally  contains  an  actual  or  a  virtual  nega- 
tive ;  but  positive  protases  are  found  here  and  there,  chiefly  in  late  writers. 

2105.  (a.)  Apodosis  in  the  Perfect  Indicative. 

paene  in  foveam  dCcidl,  ni  hie  adessCs,  PL  Per.  ^94,  /  had  almost 
fallen  into  a  snare,  unless  you  7oere  here,  nee  vSni,  nisi  f  Sta  locum  sCdemque 
dedissent,  V.  11,  112,  nor  had  I  come,  unless  the  fates  a  place  and  seat  had 
given.  pQns  sublicius  iter  paene  hostibus  dedit,  ni  Qnus  vir  fuisset 
HorStius  Codes,  L.  2,  10,  2,  the  pile-bridge  all  but  gave  a  path  to  the  enemy, 
had  it  not  been  for  one  heroic  soul,  Horatius  Codes. 


2106.  (^.)  Apodosis  in  the  Imperfect  Indicative. 

quin  iSbebar  longius,  nisi  mC  retinuissem.  Leg.  i,  52,  why,  I  was  going 
to  drift  on  still  further,  if  I  had  not  checked  myself  si  per  L.  Metellum  lici- 
tum  esset,  mStrCs  illOrum  veniCbant,  V.  5,  129,  //  Metellus  had  not  pre- 
vented,  the  mothers  of  those  people  were  Just  coming;  here  the  protasis  may  be 
held  to  contain  a  virtual  negative ;  so  in  the  last  example  on  this  page, 
castra  excindere  parSbant,  ni  MiiciSnus  sextam  legi5nem  opposuisset, 
Ta.  H.  3, 46,  they  were  preparing  to  destroy  the  camp,  had  not  Mucianus  checked 
them  with  the  sixth  legion,  si  dCstinata  prOvCnissent,  regn5  imminCbat, 
Ta.  H,\,  18,  had  his  sc/iemes  succeeded,  he  was  close  upon  the  throne, 
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2107.  (r.)  Apodosis  in  the  Pluperfect  Indicative. 

quingentfls  simul,  nl  hebes  machaera  foret,  an5  ictQ  occiderfis,  PL 
MG,  S^jjive  hundred^  had  your  glaive  not  blunted  been^  at  one  fell  swoop  you  *d 
slain,  praeciari  vicerSmus,  nisi  Lepidus  recCpisset  AntOnium,  Fam, 
12,  10,  %  we  had  gaitud  a  splendid  victory ^  if  Lepidus  had  not  taken  Antotty 
under  his  protectiofu  quod  ipsum  fOrtQna  Cripuerat,  nisi  tinius  amici 
opCs  subvSnissent,  RabP,  48,  even  this  boon  Jortune  had  wrenched  from 
him,  unless  he  had  been  assisted  by  a  single  friend,  si  gladium  n9n  strinxis- 
sem,  tamen  triumphum  merueram,  L.  38,  49,  12,  tf  I  had  not  drawn  my 
swordy  I  had  still  earned  my  triumph,  perierat  imperium,  si  Fabius  tan- 
tum  ausus  esset  (|uantum  ira  suSdCbat,  Sen.  de  Jra,  i,  11,  ^  the  empire 
had  been  lost,  if  Fabitis  had  ventured  as  far  as  passion  urged* 

2io8*  (3.)  Periphrastic  Protasis. 

(a,)  ac  si  tib!  nimS  respOnsQrus  esset,  tamen  causam  dCmOnstrSre 
n5n  possSs,  Caecil.  43,  and  even  supposing  that  nobody  were  going  to  answer 
you,  still  you  would  fwt  be  able  to  make  the  case  good  (2092).  plQribus  vGs, 
militCs,  hortSrer,  si  cum  armStis  dimicStiO  futQra  esset,  L.  24,  38,  9,  / 
should  exhort  you  at  greater  lengthy  my  men,  if  there  was  to  be  a  tug  with  armed 
men  (2092).  {b.)  si  domum  tuam  expQgnStflras  eram,  n5n  tempe- 
rSssem  vin6  in  Qnum  diem  ?  L.  40,  14,  4,  ^  /  intended  to  capture  your 
house,  should  I  not  have  abstained  from  wine  for  a  day  (2092)  ? 


Variation  of  the  Protasis. 

2109.  Instead  of  a  conditional  protasis  with  al  or  nisi,  equivalents 
are  often  used. 

alio.  Thus,  the  protasis  may  be  coordinated  (1701),  or  be  introduced  by 
a  relative  pronoun  (1812),  by  quod  (1843),  c'*™  ('^59.  i860),  ub!  (1932),  ut 
or  nC  (1963),  dum,  dum  mode,  mode  (2003),  or  quandO  (201 1).  Or  the 
protasis  may  be  intimated  by  sint,  without,  cum,  with,  by  a  participle  or  abla- 
tive absolute,  by  a  wish,  or  otherwise :  as, 

{a.)  nCm5  umquam  sine  mSniS  sp€  immortalitStis  sC  pr5  patrifi 
of  ferret  ad  mortem,  TD.  i,  32,  nobody  wotdd  ever  expose  himself  to  death  for 
his  country  without  a  well-groutuled  conviction  of  immortality,  cum  hSc  dflte 
poteris  vel  mendicO  nQbere«  PI.  Per,  396,  with  such  a  doiory  you  can 
e'en  a  beggar  wed.  SQlla,  crCdO,  hunc  petentem  repudiftsset,  Arch,  25, 
Sulla^  I  suppose,  would  heme  turned  my  client  away,  if  he  petitioned  him,  quae 
legentem  fefellissent,  trSnsferentem  fugere  n5n  possunt,  Plin.  Ep,  7,  9, 
2,  what  would  have  escaped  a  reader  can't  escape  a  translator,  vivere  ego 
BritannicO  potiente  riinm  poteram  ?  Ta.  13,  21,  as  for  me,  could  I  live,  if 
Britannicus  were  on  the  throne  (2102)  ?  nisi  tC  salvO  salvi  esse  n9n  possu- 
mus,  Marc.  32,  withotU  you  safe,  safe  we  cannot  be,  aspicerCs  utinam, 
SStumia :  mltior  essCs,  O.  2,  435,  would  thou  couldst  see,  Saturnia :  thou 
wouldst  gentler  be. 
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{b.)  habet  GrfitiOnem  tSlem  cGnsul,  quSlem  numquam  Catilina 
victor  habuissety  Sest,  28,  he  makes  a  speech  ^~yes^  and  he  a  consul  —  such  as 
a  Catiline  would  never  have  made^  if  JUtshed  with  success,  revereSris  occur- 
sum,  n5n  reformidCs,  Plin.  Ep,  i,  10,  7,  you  might  well  be  abashed  in  his 
presence^  but  you  "would  not  be  afraid,  di  immortSlCs  mentem  illi  perditfl 
ac  furiOsd  dedCrunt  ut  huic  faceret  insidiSs ;  aliter  perire  pestis  ilia 
nCn  potuit,  Mil.  88,  the  immortcU  gods  inspired  that  mad  miscreant  to  waylay 
my  client ;  otherwise^  that  monster  could  not  have  been  destroyed.  For  the  use 
of  absque  in  a  coordinate  protasis  in  Plautus  and  Terence,  see  1701,  1421. 

21 IX.  The  verb  of  the  protasis  is  sometimes  omitted :  as  in  abridged  sen- 
tences (1057),  or  when  it  may  be  easily  supplied  (1036). 

aut  enim  nCmS,  aut  si  quisquam,  ille  sapiens  fuit,  Z.  9,  for  either  tw- 
body  or^  if  anybody y  that  was  a  wise  man,  si  Cveniet,  gaudSbimus  :  sin  secus, 
patiCmur,  PI.  Cas.  377,  if  it  shall  come  to  pass ^  glad  shall  we  be;  ifelse^weshall 
endure,  mC  voluisse,  si  haec  civitas  est,  civem  esse  mS ;  si  ndn,  exsu- 
lem  esse,  Fam.  7,  3,  5,  that  I  wished^  if  this  is  a  commonwealth^  to  be  a  citiien 
of  it;  if  it  is  not^  to  be  an  exile.  sQineret  alicunde  ...  si  niU19  alid  pactO, 
faenore,  T.  Ph.  299,  he  could  have  got  it  from  somebody  or  other  ,  .  .  if  in  no 
other  wayy  on  usury  (2113). 

Variation  of  the  Apodosis. 

21X2.  The  apodosis  is  sometimes  represented  by  the  accusative  of  ex- 
clamation (1149),  or  the  vocative  :  as, 

mortSlem  graphicum,  si  servat  fidem,  PI.  Ps,  519,  O  what  a  pattern 
creature,  if  he  keeps  his  word,  5  miserum  t5,  si  intelleffis,  xniseriOrem,  si 
n5n  intellegis,  hOc  litteris  mandSri,  Ph.  2,  54,  wretched  man  if  you  are 
awarCi  more  wretched  if  you  are  not  awarcy  that  all  this  is  put  down  in  black 
and  white,  inimice  famnae,  Grispe  Sallusti,  nisi  temperate  splendeat 
QsG,  H.  2,  2,  2,  thou  foe  to  bulliouy  Crispus  Sallusiiusy  so  it  shine  not  with  tent-* 
pered  use. 

21 13.  The  verb  of  the  apodosis,  or  the  entire  apodosi.s,  is  often 
omitted.  In  the  latter  case  an  appended  verb  might  easily  be  mis- 
taken for  the  apodosis. 

cjuid  si  caelum  mat  ?  T.  Hau.  719,  what  if  the  sky  should  fall  t  quO 
mihi  fSrtQnam,  si  n5n  concSditur  Gti  ?  H.  E,  1,5,  12,  why  loealthfor  me, 
if  wealth  I  may  not  use  f  nisi  restituissent  statuSs,  vehementer  minStur, 
r.  2, 162,  he  threatens  vengeance  dire,  if  they  did  not  put  the  statues  back  in  their 
place,  quae  supplicStiO  si  cum  ceteris  c9nfer2tur,  h5c  interest,  C.  3,  15, 
if  this  thanksgiving  be  compared  with  all  others,  there  would  be  found  the  follow- 
ing difference,  n6n  edepol  ubi  terrSrum  sim  sciO,  si  quis  roget,  PL  Am. 
336,  upon  my  word  I  donU  knoto  where  on  earth  I  am,  tf  attyone  should  ask. 
si  ValeriO  qui  crCdat,  quadrSgintS  milia  hostium  sunt  caesa,  L.  33,  10, 
8,  if  anybody  believe  such  a  man  as  Valerius,  there  wsre  forty  thousand  of  the 
enemy  slain.  A  clause  with  si  or  nisi  is  often  used  parenthetically :  as,  si 
placet,  si  videtur,  sis,  sultis,  if  you  please,  si  quaeris,  if  you  must  know,  in 
fact,  si  dis  placet,  please  heaven,  nisi  mC  fallit,  //  /  am  not  mistcd^n^  &c 
&c.    For  wishes  introduced  by  0  si,  without  an  apodosis,  see  1546. 
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21x4.  The  apodosis  is  sometimes  expanded  by  inserted  expressions.  So 
particularly  by  vereor  n€,  equivalent  to  fdrtasse  ( 1958),  n5n  dubit5  quin, 
to  profectQ  (1986),  or  a  form  of  sum  with  a  relative  pronoun :  as, 

quae  c5nStur  si  velim  commemorare,  vereor  n€.  quis  existimet 
mi  causam  nSbilitatis  voluiase  laedere,  RA.  135,  if  I  s/tould  uutUrioMe  to 
set  forth  his  high  and  mighty  schemes^  possibly  it  might  U  thought  that  I  wished 
to  damage  the  cause  of  the  conservatives,  si  turn  P.  SCstius  animam  Sdidis- 
set,  n9n  dubitO  quin  aliquandO  statua  huic  statueritur,  Sest,  S$,i/Sestius 
had  given  up  the  ghost  then,  a  statue  would  doubtless  at  sotnejUiy  have  been  set 
up  in  his  hotumr.  quod  ille  si  repudiSsset,  dubitStis  quin  €i  vis  esset  ad- 
l&ta  ?  Sest.  62,  if  he  had  rejected  thisy  have  you  any  doubt  that  violent  hands 
would  have  been  laid  on  him  f  sCscenta  sunt  quae  memorem,  si  sit  5tium, 
PI.  Aul.  320,  there  are  a  thousand  things  that  /could  tell^  if  I  Juid  time, 

31x5.  For  expressions  of  trial,  hope,  or  expectation,  followed  by  a  conditional 
protasis  with  si,  see  1777. 


Concessive  Protases. 
etsl,  tametsi  (tamenetsl),  etiamsL 

21 16.  etal,  tametsi,  though^  etiamai,  even  if^  or  sometimes  sim- 
ple si,  if,  is  used  to  introduce  a  concessive  protasis.  The  verb  of  the 
protasis  is  either  indicative  or  subjunctive ;  but  the  indicative  is  the 
prevailing  construction,  especially  with  etsi.  The  apodosis  often  has 
tamen  as  an  adversative  correlative,  even  with  tametsi. 

etsi  is  rare  in  poetry ;  not  in  Sallust.  Sometimes  it  is  used  like  quam- 
quam  to  append  a  fresh  main  sentence  (2153).  tametsi  belongs  chiefly  to 
colloquial  style,  though  Sallust  often  uses  it ;  not  in  the  Augustan  poets  or 
Tacitus. 

(a.)  nOn  vidi  earn,  etsi  vidi,  PI.  MG,  407,  /  saw  her  not,  although  I  saw 
her.  qu5  m6  habeam  pacts,  tametsi  nOn  quaeris,  docCbO,  Lucilius  in 
Gell.  18.  8,  2,  /'//  tell  yoit  how  I  am,  though  you  do  not  inquire,  etiamsi 
multi  micum  contendent.  tamen  omnis'superSbG,  Fam.  5,  8,  4,  though  I 
shall  have  many  rivals,  yet  I  loill  outdo  them  all.  tametsi  causa  postulat, 
tamen  praeteribfi.  Qitinct.  1%  though  the  case  calls  for  it,  still  Iitnll  let  it  pass, 
Caesar,  etsi  in  his  locis  mSttHrae  sunt  hiemCs,  tamen  in  Britanniam 
proficisci  contendit,  4,  20,  i,  though  the  winter  always  sets  in  early  in  these 
tarts,  nevertheless  Caesar  made  haste  to  proceed  to  Britain.  Caesar,  etsi  intel- 
leg'Cbat,  quS  dC  causS  ea  dicerentur,  Indutiomarum  ad  sC  venire  iQssit, 
5,  4,  I,  though  Caesar  was  aware  of  his  motives  in  saying  so^  he  directed  In- 
dutiomarus  to  come  to  him, 

{b.)  etsi  taceSs,  palam  id  quidem  est,  PI.  Aul.  418,  thmtch  you  should 
hold  your  tongue,  still  that  at  least  is  plain,  etsi  nihil  aliud  SQIlae  nisi  cOn- 
sulfitum  abstulissCtis,  tamen  e6  contentOs  v6s  esse  oportebat,  Sull.  90, 
even  though  you  had  robbed  Sulla  of  nothing  but  the  consulship,  still  you  ought 
to  be  satisfied  with  that,  equidem.  etiamsi  oppetenda  mors  esset,  in 
patrifi  mSlIem  quam  in  extemis  locis,  Fam,^  7, 4,/^  my  part,  even  though 
death  were  to  be  faced,  I  should  prefer  it  in  my  native  land  rcUher  than  abroad. 
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qnael  (qoam  si),  tamquam  si,  at  or  velat  ai. 

szzy.  si  following  a  word  meaning  than  or  as  is  used  with  the 
subjunctive  in  conditional  comparisons. 

In  this  use,  quasi  (quam  si  twice  in  Tadtus)  and  tamquam  si  are  found 
at  all  periods,  ut  si  is  found  in  Terence  once,  in  Cicero  (not  in  the  ora- 
tions), once  in  Livy,  sometimes  in  later  writers,  velut  si  begins  with  Caesar ; 
not  in  Cicero. 

axx8.  si  is  often  omitted  after  tamquam,  and  (from  IJvy  on)  sometimes 
after  velut.  After  quasi  it  is  sometimes  inserted  in  Plautus,  Lucretius,  and 
late  Latin,  ceu  is  sometimes  used,  chiefly  in  poetry,  for  tamquam  si.  The 
main  clause  often  has  as  correlative  ita,  sic,  perinae,  proinde,  similiter,  or 
n6n  secus. 

21  ig.  The  tense  of  the  subjunctive  is  usually  regulated  by  the 
sequence  of  tenses :  as, 

quid  mC  sic  salQtSs  quasi  dQdum  nOn  videris  ?  PI.  Am.  682,  why 
dost  thou  greet  me  thus  as  if  but  now  thott  hadst  not  looked  on  me  f  quid  ego 
his  testibus  Qtor,  quasi  rCs  dubia  sit?  CaeciL  14,  why  do  I  employ  these 
witnesses^  as  if  it  were  a  case  involving  doubt  t  tamquam  si  claudus  sim, 
cum  fQstist  ambulandum,  PI.  As,  427,  /have  to  take  my  walks  with  a  stick, 
as  if  I  were  a  lame  man.  tamquam  extrQderCtur,  ita  cucurrit.  Ph.  10,  10, 
he  rushed  away  as  if  he  had  been  kicked  out.  quod  absentis  Ariovisti  crtl- 
dilitfitem,  velut  si  cGram  adesset,  horrCrent,  i,  32,  4,  because  they  trembled 
at  Ariovistuj^s  barbarity^  absent  as  he  was.  Just  as  if  he  stood  before  their  eyes, 
mC  quoque  iuvat,  velut  ipse  in  parte  labMs  ac  pericul!  fuerim,  ad 
Hnem  belli  Pfinici  pervCnisse,  L.  31,  i,  i,  I  feel  glad  myself  at  having  finally 
reached  the  end  of  the  Punic  war,  as  if  I  had  had  a  direct  hand  in  the  work  and 
the  danger. 

aiao.  The  imperfect  or  pluperfect  subjunctive  is  sometimes  used,  even 
when  the  leading  verb  is  in  a  primary  tense,  to  mark  action  more  distinctly 
as  non-occurrent  (2091) :  as, 

Cius  negStium  sic  velim  suscipiSs,  ut  si  esset  rCs  mea,  Fam.  2,  14^  / 
wish  you  would  undertake  his  business.  Just  as  if  it  were  my  anon  affair.  mC 
audils,  precor,  tamquam  si  mib!  quiritantl  intervSnissCs,  L.  40, 9, 7,  listen 
to  me,  I  pray  you,  as  if  you  had  come  at  a  cry  from  me  for  help.  iQs  iQran- 
dum  perinde  aestimandum  quam  si  lovem  fefellisset,  Ta.  i,  7 z,  as  for 
the  oath^  it  must  be  counted  exactly  as  if  he  had  broken  one  sworn  on  the  name  of 
Jupiter^ 

axax.  quasi,  tamquam,  ut,  or  velut,  as  if  is  sometimes  used  with  par- 
ticiple constructions,  nouns,  and  abridged  expressions  :  as, 

quasi  temere  dC  rC  pQblicS  locQtus  in  carcerem  coniectus  est,  Z>^V. 
2,  6,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  speaking  wthout  good  authority  about  a 
state  matter,  he  was  clapped  in  Jail.  restitCre  ROmfini  tamquam  caelesti 
v5ce  iiissi,  L.  i,  12,  7,  the  Romans  halted  as  if  bidden  by  a  voice  from  heavett, 
laeti,  ut  expldrStS  victOriS,  ad  castra  pergunt,  3,  18, 8,  in  high  spirits,  as  ij 
victory  were  assured,  they  proceeded  to  the  camp, 
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2122.  In  old  Latin,  qnasi  is  found  a  few  times  for  the  original  q.uam  si  after 
a  comparative:  as,  mS  nemfl  magis  respiciet,  quasi  abhmc  ducentOs  an- 
nOs  fueriin  mortuos,  PI.  Tru,  ^40,  noSody  wtU  pay  any  more  attention  to  nu 
than  if  /  had  been  dead  two  ceniurtes.  It  b  also  used  (but  not  in  classical  Latin) 
in  periods  of  actual  comparison,  like  tamquam  (1908),  with  the  indicative:  as, 
spumat  quasi  in  aequore  sals9  fervSscunt  undae,  Lucret.  3,  493,  he  foams 
just  as  the  waters  boil  in  the  salt  seeu  For  its  use  in  figurative  comparisons,  see  19089 
1944.    For  tamquam  introducing  a  reason,  see  1909. 


CONNECTION   OF  SEPARATE   SENTENCES 
OR  PERIODS. 

2123.  Separate  sentences  or  periods  have  a  connective  more 
commonly  in  Latin  than  in  Englisn.  Sometimes,  however,  like  the 
members  of  single  periods,  they  are  for  special  reasons  put  asyndeti' 
cally  (1637). 

(A.)  Without  a  Connective. 

2124.  Asyndeton  is  common  with  two  or  more  separate 
sentences  or  periods: 

2x25.  (a.)  To  represent  a  series  of  actions  as  occurring  at  the 
same  moment:  as, 

hie  difilsus  suae  salQt!  ez  tabemficul5  pr5dit;  videt  imminCre 
hostCs ;  capit  arma  atque  in  port2  cSnsistit ;  c5nsequuntur  hunc  ceo- 
tttriflnCs;  relinquit  animus  Sextium  rravibus  acceptis  vulneribus,  6,  38, 
2,  despairing  of  his  iife^  he  comes  out  of  the  tent ;  sees  the  enemy  close  at  hand; 
seizes  arms  and  takes  his  stand  at  the  gate  ;  the  centurions  rally  round  him  ; 
Sextius  becomes  uneonscious,  receiving  severe  wounds. 

2x26.  (^.)  When  an  occurrence  is  represented  as  consisting  of 
many  successive  actions :  the  Enumerative  Asyndeton :  as, 

perGrSvit  aliquandfl,  adsCdit.  surrCx!  ego.  respirfire  visus  est, 
quod  n5n  alius  potius  dicerct.  coepi  dicere.  Usque  cQ  animadvertl, 
iOdicSs,  eum  aliSs  rCs  agere,  antequam  Chrysogonum  n5minSvi ;  quem 
simul  atque  atti|;i,  statim  hom9  sS  SrCxit,  mirSri  visus  est.  intellCxI 
quid  eum  pupugisset,  /dA.6o,  after  awhile  he  wound  up  ^  took  his  seat ;  up 
rose  your  humble  servant.  He  seemed  to  take  courage  from  the  fact  it  was  no- 
body  else,  I  began  to  speak.  /noticed^  gentlemen^  that  he  was  inattentive  all 
along  till  I  named  Chrysogonus  ;  but  the  moment  I  touched  on  him^  the  creature 
perked  up  at  once,  seemed  to  be  surprised.    I  knew  wkat  the  rub  was. 

2127.  {c.)  When  the  last  sentence  sums  up  the  result  of  the  pre* 
ceding  with  emphasis :  the  Asyndeton  of  Summary  :  as, 
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hi  de  8u8  salQte  di8p€rantCs,  aut  suam  mortem  miserSbantur,  aut 
parentCs  suQs  commendfibant.  plCna  erant  omnia  tim5ris  et  lUctlls, 
Caes.  C.  2,  41,  8,  despairing  of  their  livest  they  either  bewailed  their  awn  death, 
or  strove  to  interest  people  in  their  parents.  In  short,  it  was  one  scene  of  terror 
and  lamentation. 


(B.)  With  a  Connective. 

2128.  Separate  sentences  or  periods  may  be  connected: 
(i.)  by  pronominal  words:  (dr.)  demonstrative  or  determina* 
tive ;  (^.)  relative ;  (2.)  by  conjunctions  and  adverbs. 


(l.)    PRONOMINAL    WORDS. 

(df.)  Demonstrative  and    Determinative  Words 
AS  Connectives. 

2129.  hie  and  is  serve  as  connectives  at  the  beginning  of  a 
new  period.  In  English  the  equivalent  word  is  usually  placed  not 
at  the  beginning  as  a  connective,  but  after  some  words. 

Gallia  est  divisa  in  partes  trCs,  quSrum  tinam  incolunt  Belgae, 
aliam  AquitSni,  tertiam  Celtae.  hi  omnCs  linguS,  institQtis,  iCgibus 
inter  sC  diffeninti  i,  i,  i,  Gaul  is  divided  into  three  parts  ^  one  of  which  is  occu- 
pied by  Belgians^  another  by  Aquitanians,  and  the  third  by  Kelts.  In  language, 
customs,  and  laws  these  are  all  different  from  each  other,  apud  HelvCtiGs 
nSbilissimus  fuit  Orgetorix.  is  M.  MessSlfi  et  M.  HsOne  cSnsulibus 
coniClrStiSnem  nObilitStis  fCcit,  i,  2,  i,  among  the  Helvetians  the  man  of 
highest  rank  was  Orgetorix,  In  the  consulship  of  Messala  and  Piso  he  got  up  a 
conspiracy  among  the  nobles.  angust5s  s6  finis  habSre  arbitribantur. 
his  rSbus  adduct!  cOnstituCrunt  ea  quae  ad  proficiscendum  pertinCrent 
comparSre.  ad  eSs  rSs  cOnficiendSs  biennium  sib!  satis  esse  dHzSrunt. 
ad  eas  rCs  cOnficiendSs  Orgetorix  dCligitur.  is  sib!  iCgStiOnem  sus- 
c6pit,  I,  2,  5,  they  thought  they  had  a  narrow  territory  ;  so  they  resolved  in 
consequence  to  make  such  preparations  as  were  necessary  for  a  move.  They 
considered  two  years  ample  to  do  this,  Orgetorix  is  chosen  to  do  this.  He  took 
upon  himself  the  office  of  envoy, 

2130.  Particularly  common  are  demonstrative  words  at  the 
beginning  of  a  new  period,  to  show  that  the  first  action  necessarily 
to&  place  or  was  natural. 

Dionpsius  tyrannus  SyrScAsis  expulsus  Corinthi  puer5s  docCbat; 
dsque  efl  imperiO  carCre  nOn  poterat,  TD.  3,  27,  after  his  exfulsion  from 
Syracuse,  the  tyrant  Dionysius  kept  school  at  Corinth  ;  so  incapable  was  he  of 
getting  along  without  governing. 
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(^.)   Relatives  as  Connectives, 

2131.  qui  serves  to  connect  a  new  period  when  it  may  be  trans- 
lated by  a  demonstrative,  or  when  it  is  equivalent  to  et  Wi»  autem, 
is  enim,  ia  Igitur:  as, 

perpetrSret  AnicStus  prOmissa.  qui  nihil  cunctStus  poscit  sum* 
mam  sceleris,  Ta.  14, 7,  Anicetus  must  carry  out  his  agreement.  Without  any 
ado  he  asks  to  have  the  entire  matiagentent  of  the  crime.  For  other  examples, 
see  1835. 

2132.  The  neuter  accusative  quod,  as  to  tkat^  as  to  whichy 
whereas,  now^  so,  is  used  to  connect  a  new  period,  especially  before 
si,  nisi,  etai,  ntlnam  (1837)  :  as, 

quod  si  tQ  valCrCs,  iam  mihl  quaedam  explOrSta  essent,  Att,  7,  2, 6, 
whereas  if  you  were  well  yourself  some  points  would  have  been  clear  to  me  before 
this,  quod  si  diQtius  alStur  contrSversia,  fore  uti  pars  cum  parte 
civitStis  cSnfligat,  7,  32,  5,  now  if  the  dispute  be  kept  up  any  loncer,  one  half 
of  the  community  would  quarrel  with  the  other,  quod  nisi  militSs  essent 
dSfessi,  omnCs  hostium  cQpiae  dCICri  potuissent,  7,  88,  6,  jc  ^  the 
soldiers  had  not  been  utterly  spent,  all  the  forces  of  the  enemy  might  have  been 
exterminated. 


(2.)    CONJUNCTIONS    AND    ADVERBS. 

2133.  The  conjunctions  and  adverbs  used  to  coordinate  sentences 
are:  (<?.)  copulative  and  disjunctive ;  (b,)  concessive  and  adversative ; 
(c.)  causal  and  illative. 


{a.)  Copulative  and  Disjunctive. 

et,  neque  or  nee,  -que,  atque  or  ao,  aut. 

et 

2x34.  et,  and,  simply  adds,  as  in  English  (1645).  ^"^  ^^  ^^ 
often  used  in  such  a  connection  that  a  modification  of  the  trans- 
lation is  required  to  bring  out  the  sense. 

2135.  et  may  continue  the  discourse  with  a  concessive  sentence, 
which  is  to  be  followed  by  an  adversative.  In  such  cases  quidem 
often  stands  in  the  concessive  sentence :  as, 

primSrCs  civitStis  eadem  5rant.  et  cCteri  quidem  movCbant  minus ; 
postquam  Sp.  LucrCtius  agere  coepit,  c5nsul  abdicavit  sS  c8nsul3tik, 
L.  2,  2,  8,  the  head  mett  of  the  state  make  the  same  request,  Nmo  the  others  did 
not  influence  him  much.  But  when  Lucretius  began  to  take  steps  the  consul  re- 
signed  his  consulship. 
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2136.  et,  and  strange  to  say,  and  if  you  V  believe  it,  introduces 
something  unexpected :  as, 

iamque  trCs  Uurefttae  in  urbe  statuae,  et  adhQc  raptSbat  Africam 
Tacfarinls,  Ta.  4, 23,  there  were  already  three  triumphal  statues  in  Kome^and^ 
strange  to  say,  Tacfarinas  was  still  harrying  Africa. 

2137.  et,  and  really y  and  in  fact^  and  to  be  sure;  in  this  sense  it 
is  usually  followed  immediately  by  the  verb :  as, 

multa  quae  n5n  volt  videt.  et  multa  fOrtasse  quae  volt  I  CM.  25, 
one  sees  mueh  that  one  would  not.     Aye,  and  mueh  perhaps  that  one  would! 

2138.  et  introducing  a  sentence  explaining  in  detail  a  general 
idea  before  given  may  be  translated  namely  :  as, 

cOnsulSs  religiO  tenCbat,  quod  prOdigiis  aliquot  nflntiStis,  n6n  facile 
lit2bant.  et  ex  CampSniS  nOntiSta  erant  Capuae  sepulchra  aliquot  dC 
cael5  tScta,  L.  27,  23,  i,  the  consuls  were  detained  by  scruple,  because  several 
prodigies  were  reported,  and  they  could  not  readily  obtain  good  omens  ;  namely 
from  Campania  it  was  reported  that  at  Capua  several  tombs  were  struck  (y 
lightning. 

2x39.  et,  and  also  y  and  besides:  as, 

Pdnicae  quoque  victOriae  signum  octO  duct!  elephanti.  et  n5n 
minimum  fuCre  spect&culum  praecSdentCs  SSsis  et  Moericus,  L.  26, 
2\,%as  an  emblem  of  the  Punic  victory  also,  elephants  to  the  number  of  eight 
marched  in  parade.  And  furthermore  not  the  least  attractive  part  0/ the  pageant 
were  Sosis  and  Moericus,  moving  at  the  head  of  the  line, 

2x40.  et,  and  yet,  introduces  a  contrast  or  opposition:  as, 

canOrum  illud  in  vflce  splendiscit  etiam  in  senecttite,  quod  equi- 
dem  adhQc  n5n  9misi ;  et  vidCtis  annOs,  CAf.  28,  the  musical  element  in 
the  voice  actually  improves  in  old  age,  and  this  I  have  not  yet  lost  And  yet  you 
see  my  years. 

neque  or  neo. 

2 1 41.  neo,  and  really  .  .  .  not,  and  in  fact  .  .  .  not:  as, 

m8gn5  cum  periculO  sufl,  qui  fSrte  patrum  in  forO  erant,  in  earn 
turbam  incidCrunt.  nee  temperfitum  manibus  foret,  ni  proper^  c9n- 
sulSs  intervCnissent,  L.  2,  23,  9,  //  was  with  great  persotuil  risk  to  such  of  the 
fathers  as  happened  to  be  in  the  market  place,  thcU  they  got  into  the  crowd.  And 
in  fact  acts  of  violence  would  have  occurred,  unless  the  consuls  had  made  haste  to 
interfere. 

2x42.  nto,  and  to  be  sure  .  .  .  not:  as, 

centum  vigint!  llctSrCs  cum  fascibus  secQrCs  inligStas  praeferC- 
bant.  nee  attinuisse  dCmi  secQrem,  cum  sine  pr5voc8ti6ne  creSt!  es- 
sent,  interpretSbantur»  L.  3,  36,  4,  a  hundred  and  twenty  Hctors  with  rods 
displayed  axes  bound  in  them.  And  to  be  sure  they  explained  the  matter  thus^ 
that  there  would  have  been  no  propriety  in  having  the  axe  taken  out,  since  the 
officers  were  appointed  without  any  appeal. 
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2x43.  nao,  not  .  .  .  either^  nor  either^  neither:  as, 

eO  annfl  yvi  morbi  levfita.  neque  9  pCnOriS  frQment!  periculum 
fuit,  L.  4,  25,  6,  that  year  the  violence  of  the  plague  grew  less.  Nor  was  there 
any  danger  fi'om  lack  of  grain  either, 

2x44.  nao,  but  .  .  .  not :  as, 

missi  Uroen  fCtiSlCs.  nee  eSrum  verba  sunt  audita,  L.  4,  30, 14,  how- 
ever  thefetials  were  sent*    But  they  were  not  listened  to. 

-que. 

2145.  -que,  and  likewise  :  as, 

huic  dufls  flSminCs  adiCcit.  virginCsque  Vestae  ligit,  L.  i,  20,  2,  to 
this  god  he  assigned  two  special  priests.    And  he  likewise  chose  maids  for  Vcstti, 

2x46.  -que,  and  in  fact,  and  so,  and  in  general :  as, 

turn  quoque  male  pflgnStum  est.  obsessaque  urbs  foret,  ni  Hor9- 
tius  esset  revocStus,  L.  2,  51,  2,  then  also  there  was  an  unsuccessful  engage^ 
ment.  Aitd  in  fact  Rome  would  have  been  besieged,  unless  Horaiius  had  been 
reccUUd. 

atque  or  ao. 

2x47.  atqua,  and  besides,  and  more  than  that,  and  actually  :  as, 
ez  qu6  efficitur  animantem  esse  mundum.  atque  ez  h9c  quoque 
Intellegi  poterit  in  e5  inesse  intellegentiam,  quod  certS  est  mundus 
melior  quam  tUla  nltQra,  DN.  2,  ^2,  from  which  it  follows  that  the  universe 
is  alive.  And  more  than  that,  we  can  see  that  it  lias  sense  from  thefollowinz 
ciraimstance,  that  the  universe  is  certainly  superior  to  any  element  of  the 
universe. 

2x48.  atque,  and  so,  and  consequently  :  as, 

impedior  religiflne  quSminus  ezpCnam  quam  multa  P.  SCstius 
sCnserit.  atque  nihil  dic9  praeter  finum,  Sest.  8,  /  am  prevented  by 
scruples  from  setting  forth  how  much  Sestius  was  aware  of  And  so  I  will  only 
say  one  thing. 

aut 

2x49.  aut  is  used  to  add  a  new  sentence  in  the  sense  of  aliSquf,  or  else, 
otherwise,  or  as  if  nisi,  unless,  preceded :  as, 

omnia  bene  sunt  €i  dicenda,  aut  Cloquentiae  nOmen  relinquendum 
est,  DO.  2,  5,  he  must  be  able  to  speak  well  on  all  subjects,  or  else  he  must  waive 
the  name  of  an  eloquent  man. 


(b.)  Concessive  and  Adversative. 

2x50.  A  new  concessive  period  is  introduced  by  sinC,  quidem,  omnInO, 
to  be  sure,  or  ibiXMMZ^,  perhaps  :  as, 
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Plinius  et  Cluvius  nihil  dubitfitum  di  fide  praefecti  referunt. 
89nS  Pabius  incUnat  ad  laudCs  Senecae,  Ta.  13,  20,  Fliny  and  Cluvhu 
say  that  there  was  no  doubt  about  the  loyalty  of  the  prefect,  Fabius^  it  wtust  be 
admitted^  is  always  inclined  to  eulogize  Seneca,  id  f5rtasse  nOn  perfCcimus ; 
cOnfttr  quidem  saepissimC  sumus,  O.  210,  perhaps  we  have  not  attained  to 
it ;  still  we  have  very  often  made  the  attempt 

2x51.  A  new  adversative  sentence  is  introduced  by  autem.  again^ 
sed,  vSrum,  but^  v8r5,  but^  indeed^  at,  but^  or  tamen,  nihil5  mlniis, 

nevertheless. 

These  words  when  used  to  connect  sentences  have  the  same  meaning 
as  when  used  to  connect  the  parts  of  a  sentence  (1676). 

2x52.  atqui,  rarely  attain,  ami  yet,  but,  is  used  chiefly  in  dialogue.  It 
introduces  a  strong  objecdon,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  conditional  protasis. 
From  Cicero  on,  it  is  sometimes  found  after  a  question,  to  intro4uce  an  ear- 
nest denial. 

n5n  sum  apud  mS : :  atqui  opus  est  nunc  quom  m&xumC  ut  sis,  T.  Ph, 
204,  I'm  all  abroad :  :  but  that  ^sj'nst  exactly  where  you  must  n't  be  now.  nfln 
vereor  condiscipulOrum  n6  quis  ezaudiat : :  atqui  cavendum  est,  Leg.  i, 
21,  I  ^m  not  afraid  of  being  overheard  by  any  of  my  felloro-^tudents : :  and  yet 
you  must  be  on  your  guard,  sine  veniat.  atqui  si  illam  dig^tO  attigerit 
tln6,  oculi  ilicO  ecfodientur,  T.  Eu.  739.  let  him  come  on.  But  if  he  lays  a 
finger  on  the  mcud,  we  ^11  scratch  his  eyes  out  on  the  spot,  quid  vBrO  ?  modum 
statuSrum  habCri  nQllum  placet?  atqui  habeStur necesse  est,  V.  2,  144, 
what  f  is  there,  think  yon,  to  be  no  end  to  your  statues  f     Yet  there  must  he. 

2153.  quamquam,  etsi,  tametsi,  thottgh,  and  nisi,  but,  are  sometimes 
used  to  coordinate  a  new  period,  correcting  the  preceding:  as, 

carCre  sentientis  est,  nee  sCnsus  in  mortuO,  nC  carCre  quidem 
igitur  in  mortuS  est.  quamquam  quid  opus  est  inhOc  philosoph&n? 
TD.  I,  ^,  foregoing  requires  a  sentient  being,  and  there  is  no  sensation  in  a  dead 
man;  therefore  there  is  no  foregoing  either  in  a  dead  man.  And  yet  what  is 
the  use  of  philosophizing  over  t/iis  ?  utram  mfilis  vidS ;  etsi  cOnsiuum  quod 
cCpi  rCctum  esse  sciO,  T.  ffau.  y^  of  these  two  states  choose  which  you  will ; 
though  I  am  sure  my  plan  *s  the  right  one.  clir  ego  n5n  adsum  ?  tamet^ 
hOc  minims  tibi  deest,  Fam.  2,  7,  2,  why  am  I  not  with  you  f  though  this  is 
the  very  last  thing  you  need,  spSrSbam  dCfervisse  aduliscentiam  :  ecce 
autem  d8  integ^ !  nisi  quidquid  est,  vol5  hominem  convenire,  T.  Ad. 
1 52,  /  hoped  his  youthful  passion  had  cooled  down  ;  yet  here  it  is  afresh  I  But 
be  it  what  it  may,  I  want  to  see  the  fellow. 

(r.)  Causal  and  Illative. 

2154.  nam,  enlm,  for^  or  namque,  etenim,  for  you  see,  intro- 
duces a  new  period  which  gives  the  reason  of  the  foregoing  :  as, 

quS  quidem  ex  rC  hominum  multitOdO  cOgnOsci  potuit :  nam  minus 
hOris  tribus  mClniti5nem  perfCcCrunt,  5,  42,  4,  and  from  this  by  the  way 
their  numbers  could  be  , gauged ;  for  they  made  a  breastioork  in  less  than  three 
hours,  quem  meminisse  potestis :  annS  enim  (indSvicCsimS  post  Cius 
mortem  hi  cOnsulCs  facti  sunt,  CM,  14,  yon  can  remember  him :  for  the 
present  consuls  were  created  only  nineteen  years  after  his  death. 
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Affirmative  Coordination.    [2 155-2 159. 


2155.  The  ori|;inalIy  asseverative  meaning  of  nam  appears,  even  in  the  dassical 
period,  in  colloquial  language :  as,  tib!  S  m6  nQlU.  ortast  iniHria :  :  nam 
nercle  etiam  nSc  restat,  T.  Ad,  189,  rve  ne^er  dotu  you  a  wanton  wrong:  : 
ay4  verily  that  *s  still  to  come.  In  old  Latin,  it  sometimes  introduces  a  question :  as, 
nam  quae  haec  anus  est  ?  T.  Ph,  'Jl^^  why^  who  *s  this  old  woman  ?  Fre- 
quently it  introduces  an  explanation  or  illustration,  and,  from  Cicero  on,  a  remark  or 
question  made  in  passing:  as,  sic  enim  sSsS  rSs  habet:  nam  Odyssia 
Latina  est  uc  tamquam  opus  Daedali,  Br,  71,  the  case  stands  thus:  the 
Odyssey  in  Latin  is,  you  may  say ^  a  regular  work  of  Daedalus  (iqo8).  vivO  Ca- 
tOne  multi  OrStOrSs  fl5ruinint:  nam  A.  Albinus,  Br.  81,  many  orators 
flourished  in  Cato^s  lifetime:  for  example^  Albinus,  nam  quid  dS  aedile 
loquar  ?  Sest.  9$,  for  why  speak  of  the  aedile"*  enim  does  not  differ  essentially 
in  use  from  nam;  for  its  meaning  in  old  Latin,  see  1688.  namque  is  rare  until 
Livy,  and  usually  (always  in  old  Latin)  stands  before  a  vowel,  etenim  is  common 
only  in  classical  Latin. 

2x56.    For  quippe,  why^  often  used  as  a  coordinating  word,  see  1690. 
2x57.  proinde  or  ])roin,  therefore^  so,  introduces  a  command  or  direction 
based  upon  the  foregoing :  as, 

SrStiOnem  spirat  invCnisse  sC,  qui  differat  tC :  proin  tQ  fac  apud  tC 
ut  si€8,  T.  Andr.  407,  he  trusts  he* s  found  some  phrase  wherewith  he  may  con- 
found you :  so  see  you  have  your  wits  about  you,  frflstrS  meae  vitae  sub- 
venire  c5nftminL  proinde  ablte,  dum  est  facultfts,  7,  50,  6,  in  vain  ye  try 
to  save  my  life.  So  away,  while  ye  hai'e  the  power,  iam  undique  silvae  et 
sGlitlidS  mSgna  cSgitStiOnis  incitSmenta  sunt,  proinde  cum  vSnabere, 
licibit  pugillSris  ferSs,  Plin.  Ep,  1,6,  2,  then  again  the  surrounding  woods 
and  the  lonelittess  are  powerful  stimulants  to  meditation.  So  when  you  go 
hunting,  you  can  take  a  note  book  with  you, 

2158.  A  conclusion  is  denoted  by  ergS,  itaqne  or  igitor,  there' 
fore,  so,  introducing  a  new  period :  as, 

nihil  est  praestantius  de5 ;  ab  eO  igitur  mundum  necesse  est  regL 
nCilll  igitur  est  nfttQrae  subiectus  deus.  omnem  ergO  regit  ipse  nStQ- 
ram,  3/V,  2,  yy,  nothing  is  more  excellent  than  god.  Therefore  the  universe 
must  be  governed  by  him.  Therefore  god  is  in  no  respect  subject  to  nature. 
Consequently  he  rules  all  nature  himself.  For  the  position  of  these  words  in 
their  clauses,  see  1688  ;  for  ergS  igitur  and  itaque  erg5,  1689.  For  hinc, 
inde,  ed,  ideS,  idcircS,  proptereS,  as  c9ordinating  words,  see  1691. 

Affirmative  Coordinaiion. 

2159.  A  new  sentence  affirmative  of  a  foregoing  is  often  intro- 
duced by  an  emphatic  sic  or  ita. 

These  words  often  introduce  a  general  truth  which  is  deduced  from  the 
first  statement. 

visne  igitur  tC  InspiciSmus  S  puer5  ?  sic  opinor ;  S  principiS  OrdiS- 
mur,  Ph.  2,  44,  would  you  like  to  have  us  look  into  your  record  from  boyhood  t 
YirSf  /think  it  would  be  well ;  let  us  begin  at  the  beginning,  qui  dlligCbant 
hunc,  ill!  favSbant.  sic  est  volgus :  ez  vCritSte  pauca,  ex  opIniSne 
multa  aestimat,  PC.  29,  everybody  who  loved  him,  smiled  on  the  other  man. 
Yes,  that  is  always  the  way  of  the  world :  it  seldom  judges  by  truth,  often  by 
hearsay, 
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2 1 60-2165.]  Sentences:  Nouns  of  the  Verb. 

NOUNS  OF  THE  VERB. 
THE  INFINITIVE. 

2160.  The  infinitive  is  in  its  origin  a  verbal  substantive. 

ai6i.  The  present  infinitive  active  is  an  ancient  dative,  closely  resembling 
in  meaning  and  use  the  English  infinitive  with  to.  It  originally  marked  action 
merely  in  a  general  way,  without  indication  of  voice  or  tense.  In  virtue  of 
this  original  timeless  character,  the  present  often  represents  action  which  is 
really  past  or  future ;  in  such  cases  the  time  must  be  inferred  from  the  context. 

ax62.  The  present  infinitive  active  gradually  approached  the  character 
of  a  verb,  and  the  original  substantive  nature  being  forgotten,  It  was  supple- 
mented by  a  passive,  and  by  forms  for  completed  and  for  future  action,  active 
and  passive. 

2163.  The  infinitive  has  furthermore  two  other  properties  of  the 
verb :  (a.)  it  is  modified  by  an  adverb,  not  by  an  adjective ;  and  (^.)  it 
is  followed  by  the  construction  of  its  verb. 


Old  and  Poetical  Use  of  the  Infinitive. 

THE  infinitive  OF  PURPOSE. 

2164.  The  infinitive  denotes  purpose  :  (a.)  when  loosely  added  to  a  sub- 
stantive in  old  Latin,  (b.)  with  verbs  of  motion,  eO,  ventO,  currO,  mittO,  in 
old  or  poetical  Latin,  and  (c.)  in  the  combination  dO  bibere,  ^nv /^  ^r/»i, 
in  old,  colloquial,  or  poetical  Latin :  as, 

(a.)  occasiO  benefacta  cumulSre,  PI.  Cap,  423.  a  chance  to  pile  up  kind- 
iiesses.  Parallel  with  a  gerund:  summa  Sllidena!  occSsiSst  mihi  nunc 
senSs  et  Phaedriae  cUram  adimefe  argentSriam,  T.  Ph,  885,  I*ve  new  a 
splendid  chance  the  greybeards  of  eluding  and  Phaedria  to  rescue  from  his 
money  cares,  {b.)  recurre  petere  re  recent!,  PI.  Tri.  1015,  run  hack  to  get 
it  ere  it  is  too  late,  voltisne  eSmus  visere  ?  T.  Ph.  102,  do  you  think  we  *d 
better  go  to  calif  parasitum  mxsx  nudiusquSrtus  CSriam  petere  argen- 
tum,  PI.  Cur.  206,  my  parasite  I  sent  four  days  ago  to  Caria^  to  fetch  tht  cash. 
nee  dulcCs  occurrent  Oscula  nSti  praeripere,  Lucr.  3.  895,  nor  shall  thy 
children  dear  come  running  kiss  on  kiss  to  snatch.  n5n  nOs  ferrS  L#ibyc5s 
populSre  penStis  vCnimus,  V.  i,  527,  we  are  not  come  with  steel  to  harry 
Libya's  hearths,  {c.)  bibere  dS  dsque  plCnis  cantharis,  PI.  Per.  821,  keep 
giving  on  to  drink  with  brimming  bowls,  bibere  is  thus  used  by  Plautus, 
Terence,  Cato,  and  Livy,  and  by  Cicero  once  with  ministr5.  In  classical 
prose,  purpose  is  expressed  by  the  subjunctive  with  ut  or  a  relative  pronoun, 
or  by  a  gerund  or  gerundive  with  ad  or  causfl. 

2165.  In  poetrv,  the  infinitive  of  purpose  is  used  with  synonymes  of  d9 
also,  and  with  veros  of  leaving,  taking  away,  taking  up,  &c. 
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The  Infinitive.  [2166-2168. 


huic  iSricam  dOnat  habCre,  V.  5,  259,  ofi  him  a  corselet  he  bestows  to 
wear,  tristitiam  et  metQs  trfldam  protervis  in  mare  CrCticam  portflre 
vends,  H.  i,  26,  i,  sadness  and  fears  I*U  to  the  wanton  winds  consign^  to  sweep 
into  the  Cretic  sea.  quia  sibi  ris  g^eatSs  August!  acribere  admit  ?  H.  E. 
I*  3*  7i  '^ho  takes  it  on  himself  Augustus*  deeds  to  pen?  quern  virum  aut 
hirSa  lyrS  vel  Scri  tibiS  aOmia  celebrSre?  H.  i,  12,  i,  what  hero  or 
what  demigod  dost  thou  take  up,  to  ring  his  praises  on  the  rebec  or  thepierc" 
ingpipe  t 

THE  INFINITIVE  WITH  ADJECTIVES. 

ai66.  The  infinitive  is  sometimes  used  with  adjectives,  chiefly  by  poets 
of  the  Augustan  age,  and  late  prose  writers,  often  in  imitation  of  a  Greek 
idiom:  as, 

indoctum  iuga  ferre  nostra,  H.  2,  6,  2,  not  taught  our  yoke  to  bear, 
avidi  committere  pUgnam,  O.  5,  75,  hot  to  engage  in  fight,  aSH  cantSre 
petit!  Arcadea,  V.  E,  10, 32,  Areadiam  alone  in  minstrelsy  are  skilled,  vitulua 
niveua  vidiri,  H.  4,  2,  59,  a  bullock  snow-white  to  behold,  i.  e.  viaU  (2274). 
These  infinitives  are  of  difierent  kinds,  some  of  them  resembling  a  comple- 
mentary infinitive,  others  a  gerund  or  gerundive  construction,  the  supine  in 
-ta  (-sQ),  &c.,  &c 

The  Ordinary  Use  of  the  Infinitive. 

2x67.  The  infinitive  is  ordinarily  used  either  as  object  or  as  subject  of  a 
verb. 

(A.)  The  Infinitive  as  Object, 
the  complementary  infinitive. 

2168.  The  present  infinitive  is  often  used  to  com- 
plete the  meaning  of  certain  kinds  of  verbs  which  imply 
another  action  of  the  same  subject :  as, 

pr5  PompCiS  Cmori  possum,  Fam.  2,  1$,  3,  /  eould  die  the  death  for 
Pompey  { 1495).  Q'*"!  habia  dicere  ?  Balb.  33,  what  have  you  to  say  f  scire 
volibat,  y,  I,  131,  he  wanted  to  know,  h5c  facere  dCbCa,  RabP.  7,  you 
ought  to  do  this,  Caeaar  RhCnum  trSnsfre  dicrCverat,  4,  17,  i,  Caesar  had 
resolved  to  cross  the  Rhine,  fugS  salfltem  petere  contendCnint,  3,  15,  2, 
they  tried  to  save  themselves  by  flight,  num  negSre  audCa  ?  C  i,  8,  do  you 
dare  deny  it?  ▼ereor  dicere,  T,  Andr.  ^2^,  I  am  afraid  to  tell,  num  du- 
bitas  id  facere  ?  C.  i,  13,  do  you  hesitate  to  do  that  t  mStOrat  ab  urbe  pro- 
ficisci,  1, 7 f  I,  he  makes  haste  to  leave  Pome.  DiviciScus  Caesarem  obsecrftr e 
coepit,  I,  20,  I,  Diviciacus  began  to  entreat  Caesar.  Dollbella  iniHriam 
facere  persevSrat,  Quint,  31,  Dolabella  persists  in  doing  wrong.  ilH  pecfl- 
niam  polliciri  n6n  dCaistunt,  6,  2,  i,  these  people  did  not  stop  offering  money. 
diem  6dicti  obire  neglCxit,  Ph,  3,  20.  he  failed  to  keep  the  day  named  in  the 
edict,  irasci  amicia  n5n  temere  aoleO,  Ph.  8.  16,  /  am  not  apttogetpro^ 
voked  with  friends  without  Just  cause,  illi  rSribua  pSrSre  didicerant,  Ph, 
3,  9,  the  men  of  old  were  trained  to  bow  the  knee  to  kings  (161 5).  deztram 
cohibire  memento,  J.  5, 71,  remember  that  you  keep  hands  off. 
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2169-2174-]    Sentences:  Nouns  of  the  Verb. 


2x69.  The  verbs  or  verbal  expressions  which  are  supplemented  by  an 
infinitive  are  chiefly  such  as  mean  can^  will  or  wish^  oughts  resoive,  endeavour^ 
darcfear,  hesiiaU^  Jiastm,  begin,  cotUinue,  cease^  ne^ect^  am  wonty  Uam^  Anew 
hoWt  remember yforgett  seem.  The  infinitive  in  this  combination  contains  the 
leading  idea.  I'or  the  occasional  use  of  the  perfect  infinitive  with  some  of 
these  verbs,  see  2223. 

Some  of  the  commonest  of  these  verbs  are  possum,  que5,  nequeO ;  volO, 
nOlO,  mftlS,  cupiO,  studeO ;  dSbeO ;  cOs^ito,  meditor,  statu5.  cSnstituO, 
dScernO,  paro;  c5nor,  nitor^  contends;  audeO;  vereor;  cunctor, 
dubitS,  festinS,  mSttirO,  instituS,  coepi,  incipiO,  Perg5,  persevSrO, 
dCsinS,  disistC,  omittO,  supersedes^  neglegO.  nCn  carO ;  soleS,  adsui- 
8c5,  cOnsuSscS;  dlscO,  sciC,  nesciO,  lecordor,  memini,  obliviscor; 
vldeor. 

2x70.  The  infinitive  u  also  used  with  many  verbal  expressions  equivalent  to  the 
above  verbs,  such  as  habeO  in  animO,  cSnsilium  est,  certum  est,  parStus 
sum,  &c..  &€.,  or  with  parStus  alone,  adsuCfactus,  &c.,  &c.  Furthermore,  in 
poetry  and  late  prose,  the  place  of  many  of  the  above  verbs  is  often  taken  bv  livelier  or 
fresher  synonymes,  such  as  valeO  for  possum,  from  Lucretius  on,  tldeS,  burn^ 
for  vols,  cupiO,  or  absiste,  fuge,  parce,  &c.,  for  nOli  (1584),  &c.,  &c. 

2171.  A  predicate  noun  used  in  the  construction  of  the  comple- 
mentary infinitive,  is  put  in  the  nominative :  as, 

Aelius  StOicus  esse  voluit,  Br.  206,  Aelius  wanted  to  be  a  Stoic,  esse 
quam  vidiri  bonus  mSl€bat,  S.  C.  54, 6,  he  chose  to  be  good  rather  than  seem 

good* 

THE  ACCUSATIVE  WITH   THE  INFINITIVE. 

2172.  A  very  common  form  of  a  dependent  sentence  is  that  known 
as  the  Accusative  with  the  Infinitive. 

Thus,  of  the  two  coordinate  sentences  sciS :  iocSris  ta  nunc,  PI.  Most. 
1081,  /  know  :  yoti  are  jesting  now,  the  second  may  be  put  in  a  dependent 
form,  the  two  sentences  blending  into  one :  sciO  iocSri  ti  nunc,  I  know  you 
to  be  jesting  now. 

2173.  The  subject  of  an  infinitive  is  put  in  the 
accusative. 

Thus,  in  cum  vident,  they  see  him,  eum  is  the  object  of  vident  (1134)* 
If  sedire  is  added,  eum  vident  sed6re,  V.  5. 107,  they  see  him  sit,  or  they  see 
that  he  is  sitting,  eum  is  at  the  same  time  the  object  of  vident  and  the  sub- 
ject of  sedCre.  But  the  accusative  by  degrees  becoming  detached  from  the 
main  verb,  and  closely  interlocked  with  the  infinitive,  the  combination  is  ex- 
tended to  cases  where  the  main  verb  is  intransitive  or  passive. 

2174.  A  predicate  noun  referring  to  a  subject  accusative  is  itself 
put  in  the  accusative  :  as, 

tS  esse  arbitror  puerum  probum,  PI.  Most.  949,  /think  you  are  a  good 
boy.  nSminem  vivum  capx  patiuntur,  8,  35,  5,  they  do  not  allow  anybody  to 
be  made  prisoner  alive  (2198). 
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The  Infinitive.  f  2 175-2179. 


Verbs  of  Perceiving,  Knowing,  Thinking,  and 
Saying. 

2175.  The  accusative  with  the  infinitive  is  used 
with  active  verbs  or  verbal  expressions  of  perceiving, 
knowing,  thinking,  and  saying :  as, 

patSre  tua  c5nsilia  nOn  sentxs  ?  C.  i,  i^you  donUfiel  that  your  plots  are 
all  out?  huic  filium  scis  esse  ?  T.  I/au.  i8i,  you  are  aware  that  this  man 
has  a  son  ?  PompSiSs  c5nsSdisse  terrae  m5tQ  audivimus,  Sen.  NQ.  6,  i, 
I,  we  have  heard  that  Pompei  has  been  swalloioed  up  by  an  earthquake^  63  A.  D., 
17  years  before  its  utter  destruction,  saepe  audivi  inter  5s  atque  offam 
multa  intervenire  posse,  Cato  in  Cell.  13.  18  (17),  i,  I  have  often  heard 
' *fw/'xt  cup  atui lip  there  V  many  a  slip*    dicit  mOntem  ab  hostibus  tenCri, 

1,  22,  2,  he  says  the  hill  is  held  by  the  enemy,  dfxtin  dQdum  iUam  dixisse, 
se  ezpect3re  filium  ?  T.  Hec.  451,  didn*tyou  say  a  while  ago  the  woman  said 
that  she  was  looking  for  he^  son  ? 

Some  of  the  commonest  of  these  verbs  are:  {a.)  audiO,  animadverts, 
senti5,  videS.  (b.)  accipiS,  intellegO,  sciO,  nesciO.  (r.)  arbitror,  cCn- 
seS,  cSffitO,  credo,  exfstimO,  memini,  opinor,  put5,  recorder,  suspicor. 
(d.)  adfirmO,  SiO,  dimOnstrO,  dicO,  disputO,  doceO,  fateor,  nSrrO,  negO, 
nQntiO,  ostendO,  prOmittO,  scribO,  signified,  spCrO,  trSdO.  (e.)  rQmor 
est,  nOn  mC  fugit,  certus  sum,  nGn  nescius  sum,  &c.,  &c.  Also  occasion- 
ally verbs  used  in  the  sense  of  think  or  say,  as  mittO,  send  word,  and  substantives 
or  pronouns  expressing  a  thought  or  judgement. 

2176.  The  accusative  with  the  infinitive  is  sometimes  introduced  by  a  neuter  pro- 
noun, or  by  sic  or  ita:  as,  illud  negabis,  tC  dC  rS  iddicStS  iQdicSvisse  ?  V, 

2,  81,  will  you  deny  tliis^  that  you  sate  in  Judgement  on  a  matter  that  was  already 
decided  ?  sic  accSpimus,  ndllum  bellum  fuisse,  V.  5,  5,  we  have  been  told 
this,  that  there  was  not  any  war.  Sometimes  by  an  ablative  with  dS :  as,  dS  hOc 
Verri  dicitur,  habere  eum  perbona  toreumata,  V.  4,  3S,  about  this  man 
report  is  made  to  Verres  that  he  had  some  choice  bits  of  embossed  work. 

2177.  (i.)  Passive  verbs  of  this  class  are  commonly  used  personally  in 
the  third  person  of  the  present  system,  with  the  subject,  and  the  predicate 
noun,  if  used,  in  the  nominative:  as, 

hi  centum  pSgOs  habSre  dicuntur,  4,  i,  4,  these  feople  are  said  to  have 
a  hundred  cantons,  niilla  iam  existimantur  esse  iQdicia,  V.  a.pr.^^, 
there  are  thought  to  be  no  courts  of  law  any  longer,  pOns  prope  effectus 
nQntiSbStur,  Cacs.  C.  i,  62,  3,  the  bridge  was  reported  to  be  well-nigh  done. 

2178.  Such  personal  passives  are  much  more  common  in  the  writei^  of  Cicero*s 
day  than  in  old  Latin.  Particularly  so  argu5,  audi5,  cOgnOscS,  comperiO, 
conced5,  dSfend5,  dCm0nstr5,  dic5,  doceO,  excQs5,  existimO,  inveniO, 
IQdicO,  liber5,  memorO,  negO,  nQnti5,  ostendO,  postulO,  putO,  reperiO, 
tradO. 

2179.  (2.)  With  the  first  or  second  person  the  personal  construction  is  rare  :  as, 
quod  nGs  bene  Smisse  iQdicSti  sumua,  Att.  i,  13,  6,  that  we  are  thought  to 
have  made  a  good  bargain,     cum  inveniSre  improbissimfl  ratiOne   esse 

praedStus,  V.  4,  3,  when  you  prove  to  have  been  roobing  most  abominably.  But 
with  videor,  seem,  the  personal  construction  is  the  rule  m  all  three  persons,  and  in 
the  perfect  system  as  well  as  the  present. 
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ax8o.  (3.)  In  the  perfect  ftystem,  and  also  usually  in  the  gerundive  con- 
struction (2246),  verbs  of  this  class  are  commonly  impersonal :  as, 

trSditum  est  HomCrum  caecum  fuisse,  TD.  c  114,  the  tradition  is 
that  Hotner  was  bltttd.  ubi  t3rrannu8  est,  ibl  dicendum  est  nQllam  esse 
rem  pQblicam,  RP.  3,  43,  wherever  there  is  an  absolute  ruler,  there  we  must 
maintain  there  is  no  commonwealth. 

ax8x.  (4.)  With  some  verbs  of  this  class,  the  impersonal  construction  is  preferred 
even  in  the  present  system.  Thus,  commonly  ixitelleg^itur,  it  is  understood,  as 
impersonal ;  regularly  in  classical  Latin  crSditur ;  with  a  dative  in  Cicero  and  Caesar 
dicitur,  xiUntiStur.  The  impersonak  cemitur,  fertur,  memorStur,  prddi- 
tur,  vidStur,  are  rare. 

a  1 8a.  The  personal  construction  is  sometimes  extended  to  other  verbs  or  verbal 
expressions,  especially  in  poetry :  as,  coUigor,  O.  A,  2,  6,  61,  /  am  inferred,  for 
collieitur.  nOnnUllis  magistrStils  veniSbaxit  in  suspiciOnem  nOs  dC- 
moriti  esse,  Lentulus  in  ram.  12,  15,  5,  tlu  magistrates  were  suspected  by  some 
of  having  delayed  us  ( 1 491 ). 

2x83.  With  verbs  of  thinking  and  saying  the  subject  accusative  is  some- 
times omitted. 

(a.)  Oftenest  thus  mS  nOs,  tC  v58,  or  si :  as,  stultC  fCcisse  fateor,  i.  e. 
m€,  PI.  B,  1013,  /  own  Pve  acted  like  afooL  cSnfitSre  vCnisse,  i.  e.  tC,  RA, 
61,  confess  you  came,  quae  imperSrentur  facere  dizBruxit,  i.  e.  sC,  2,  32,  3, 
they  said  they  would  do  as  ordered  {2221).  Often  the  future  without  esse: 
a.%  refrSctflrOs  carcerem  minSbantur,  i.e.  sC,  L.  6,  17,  6,  they  threatened  to 
break  the  fail  open,  (b.)  Less  frequently  an  accusative  of  is:  as,  oblitum 
crSdidl,  i.  e.  eum,  Fam.^,  2,  i,  I  imagined  he  had  forgotten.  Such  omissions 
are  common  in  old  Latin,  Cicero,  Caesar,  Livy,  and  in  poetry. 

2x84.  When  the  accusative  is  not  expressed,  a  predicate  noun  is  sometimes 
put  in  the  nominative,  chiefly  in  poetry,  in  imitation  of  a  Greek  idiom :  as, 

phasClus  ille  quern  vidStis,  hospitCs,  ait  fuisse  nSvium  celerrimns. 
Cat.  4,  I,  the  clipper  you  see  yonder,  friends,  says  she  was  ottce  the  fleetest  of 
the  fleet,  uxor  ixivicti  lovis  esse  nescis,  H.  3,  27,  73.  thou  kncwest  not  thou 
art  the  bride  of  the  unconquerable  Jove.  Similarly  with  verbs  of  emotion 
(2187) :  as,  gaudent  esse  rogStae,  O.  A  A.  i,  345,  they  are  glad  to  have  been 
asked,  gaudent  perfQsi  sanguine  frStrum,  V.  G.  2,  510,  they  We  glad  to 
have  been  imbued  with  brothers'  blood. 

Verbs  of  Accusing. 

2x85.  The  verbs  of  accusing,  arguO  and  InsimulO,  take  the  accusative 
with  the  infinitive  like  verbs  of  saying :  as, 

civis  R5m9n5s  necStOs  esse  arguO,  V.  5, 14Q,  my  accusation  is  that  Ro- 
mans have  been  slain,  occidisse  patrem  Sex.  ROscius  arguitur,  RA.  37, 
Roscius  is  charged  with  the  murder  of  his  father.  insimulSre  coepSrunt 
Epicratem  litterSs  pQblicSs  corrfipisse,  V.  2,  60,  they  began  to  accuse  Epi- 
crates  of  having  falsified  records  of  state. 


Verbs  of  Hoping,  Promising,  and  Threatening. 

infinil 
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id  sCsC  ef fectflrOs  8p€rSbant,  7,  26,  2,  they  hoped  to  carry  it  out,  pol- 
licentur  sCsC  £i  dSdittlrSs,  ^  20,  2,  /i^ry  volunteer  to  surrender  to  him.  But 
sometimes  the  present  infinitive  alone :  see  2236. 

Verbs  of  Emotion. 

2187.  The  accusative  with  the  infinitive  is  sometimes  used  with 
verbs  of  joy,  grief,  surprise,  or  wonder :  as, 

venire  tQ  mC  {^udCs,  PL  B.  184,  thou  art  glad  I'm  come,  dolui  pScem 
repudiSri»  Marc.  14, 1  felt  sorry  peace  was  refected.  These  verbs  often  have 
the  construction  with  quod,  or  in  old  Latin  with  quia  (1851). 

2x88.  Some  of  the  commonest  of  these  verbs  are  doleO,  g^audeO,  laetor, 
miror,  &c.,  &c. ;  and  from  Cicero  on,  answer,  indis^nor,  lUsT^^*  sollicitO. 

Verbs  of  Desire. 

2189.  (i.)  The  accusative  with  the  infinitive  is  commonly  used 
with  ^016  (xnalC,  xi515),  and  oupiC,  when  the  subject  of  the  infinitive 
is  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  verb :  as, 

Catilinam  perire  volul,  Ph.  8,  15,  /wished  Catiline  to  die.  mSluit  ho- 
minSs  peccSre  quam  deOs,  V.  2,  22,  he  wanted  men  to  sin  rather  than  gods. 
ti  tuft  fnii  virtUte  cupimus,  Br.  331,  w^  wish  you  to  reap  the  benefit  of  your 
high  character. 

axga  (2.)  Even  when  the  subjects  denote  the  same  person,  the  accusa- 
tive is  sometimes  used  with  the  infinitive  :  as, 

imori  mi  mUim,  PI.  As.  810.  mori  m*  mftlim,  T.  Eu.  66,  I'd  rather 
die.  mSgnuficC  void  mC  virOs  summOs  accipere,  PI.  Ps.  167,  /  'm  going 
to  entertain  some  highborn  gettilemen  in  style.  Oftenest  when  the  infinitive 
is  esse,  vidiri,  putSri,  or  dici :  as,  cupi5  m€  esse  climentem,  cupiO  mC 
nSn  dissoiatum  vidiri,  C.  i,  4,  /  toish  to  play  the  man  of  mercy ^  and  yet  I 
do  not  wish  to  seem  over  lax.  Rarely  thus  with  disiderO,  nSlO,  optS,  and 
studeO,  and  in  Sallust  with  proper5. 

2x91.  Fortlie  perfect  active  with  these  verbs,  see  2228  ;  for  the  perfect  passive, 
2239. 

2x92.  V0I5,  mal5,  and  cupiO  are  often  coordinated  with  the  subjunctive  of 
desire  (170;).  vol5  and  mSlO  often  have  the  subjunctive  with  ut,  particularly  in 
old  Latin  (1950). 

2x93.  Verbs  of  reso1vin<r  sometime*  take  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive :  as, 
certum  offirmflre  est  viam  m8,  T.  Hec.  454,  /  am  resolved  to  hold  the  way. 
So,  from  Cicero  on,  sometimes  cCnseS,  dCcernS,  and  sentiO,  in  the  exceptional 
sense  of  vol5  or  iube5,  think  it  best:  as.  velle  et  cCnsSre  e5s  ab  armis  dis- 
Cidere,  S.  /.  21,  4,  thai  they  wished  and  thought  it  best  for  those  people  to  give  up 
fighting. 

2x94.  The  accusative  with  the  infinitive  is  sometimes  used  with  verbs  of  demand- 
ins: ;  as,  bau  postulO  equidem  mCd  in  lectO  accumbere,  PI.  St.  488,  / 
can't  expect,  not  /,  to  sprawl  upon  a  couch,  hie  postulat  sC  absolvi  ?  V.  3, 138, 
does  this  man  ask  to  be  acquitted?  Similarly  with  5r0  and  praecipiO  m  late 
writers. 
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2195.  The  accusative  with  the  infinitive  is  sometimes  found  with  suIdeO  and 
persuIdeO  in  Terence,  Lucretius,  and  Vergil,  and  with  precor  in  Ovid  and  late 
prose. 

Verbs  of  Accomplishing. 

2196.  Verbs  of  accomplishing  mrely  have  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive :  as, 
talis  5rat5res  vidCri  facit,  quills  ipsi  sS  vidSri  volunt,  Br,  142,  of  deliv. 
ery,  //  makes  orators  afpear  just  as  they  wish  to  appear  themselves,  Oftenest  in 
poetry.    In  prose  usually  the  subjunctive  with  ut  (1951 ). 

Verbs  of   Teaching  and  Training. 

2197.  The  verbs  of  teaching  and  training,  doceS  and  adsuCfaciS,  niay 
take  an  accusative  of  a  substantive  and  an  infinitive  expressing  the  thing 
taught:  as, 

quin  etiam  tondCre  filiSs  suSs  docuit,  TD.  5,  58,  why  more  than  that^  he 
actually  taught  his  own  daughters  to  shave,  of  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Sjrracuse. 
equSs  e5dem  remanCre  vestigiS  adsuifCcSrunt,  4,  2,  3,  they  have  their 
horses  trained  to  stand  stock-still  (1608).    Compare  1 169. 

Verbs  of  Bidding  and  Forbidding  and  of 
Allowing. 

2198.  The  accusative  with  the  infinitive  is  used  with  iubed  and 
veto,  8in5  and  patior :  as, 

miXitCs  ex  oppid5  exTre  itissit,  2,  33,  i,  he  ordered  t/u  soldiers  to  go  out 
of  the  town.  pOntem  iubet  rescind!,  i,  7,  2,  he  orders  the  bridge  torn  up, 
lex  peregrinum  vetat  in  mQrum  ascendere,  DO.  2,  100,  it  is  against  the 
la7v/or  a  foreigner  to  get  up  on  the  walL  castra  vSllS  mQniri  vetuit,  Caes. 
C.  I,  41,  4,  he  gave  orders  that  the  camp  should  not  be  fortified  with  a  palisade, 
vinum  ad  sS  inportSri  n5n  sinunt,  4,  2,  6,  wine  they  will  not  allow  to  be 
brought  into  their  country.  Cicero  is  the  first  to  use  vet5  thus.  Other  con- 
structions also  occur  with  these  words :  see  1708,  1950,  1953,  &c. 

ai{^«  The  person  ordered  or  forbidden  is  often  omitted,  when  stress  is  laid  on 
the  action  merely,  or  when  the  person  is  obvious  from  the  context :  as,  castra 
mQnire  iubet,  1.  e.  militSs,  2,  5,  6,  he  gives  orders  to  construct  a  camp,  iOs- 
sSrunt  prSnQntiare,  i.e.  tribQnds  et  c^Tk\Mx\ht^s^  ^^  z'Sy  z^  they  gave  orders 
to  proclaim,  idemque  iQssirunt  simulScrum  lovis  facere  mSius,  i.e. 
c5nsulSs,  C.  3, 20,  and  they  furthermore  gave  directioiis  to  make  a  statue  of  Jupiter^ 
a  bigger  one, 

aaoo.  iubeO  is  sometimes  coordinated  with  the  subjunctive,  especially  in  old 
Latin  (170S).  Sometimes  it  has  the  subjunctive  with  ut,  especiaUy  in  resolves  of  the 
people. 

aaoi.  In  the  passive,  iubeO,  vet5,  and  8in5  are  used  personally,  the  accusative 
of  the  person  ordered  or  forbidden  becoming  nominative :  as,  iubentur  scribere 
exercitum,  L.  3,  30,  3,  they  are  ordered  to  raise  an  army.  NOlSni  mfirSs 
adire  vetiti,  L.  2-^,  16, 9,  the  men  of  Nola  were  not  allowed  to  go  to  the  walls,  hiC 
accQsSre  eum  nOn  est  situs,  Sest.  95,  this  man  was  not  allowed  to  accuse  him, 
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laoa.  imperS  often  has  the  accusative  with  a  passive  or  deponent  infinitive,  or 
with  fieri :  as,  praesentem  pecfiniam  solvi  imperavi,  Att,  2,  4.  i,  /  have 
given  orders  for  ready  money  to  be  paid.  Rarely  witn  an  active  infinitive  parallel 
with  a  passive:  as,  e5  partem  nSvium  convenire  commeatumque  con^ 
portan  impcrat,  Caes.  C.  3,  42, 2,  he  orders  part  of  the  vessels  to  rendetvous  there^ 
and  grain  to  be  broug/tt.  In  the  passive,  a  personal  imperor  occurs,  like  iubeor 
(2201):  as,  in  lautumias  didQci  imperantur,  V.  5,  68,  orders  are  given  for 
them  to  be  taken  to  the  quarries.  See  also  1950.  permittS  has  sometimes  the 
accusative  with  the  infinitive  from  Tacitus  on,  usually  the  subjunctive  with  ut  (1950). 

2203.  The  verbs  of  hindering,  prohibeG  and  impediO,  sometimes  have  the 
accusative  with  the  infinitive '.  as,  barbart  nostrSs  navibus  igredi  prohibi- 
bant,  4,  24,  I,  the  savages  undertook  to  prevent  our  people  from  disembarking. 
The  infinitive  used  with  prohibeO  is  usuall^*  passive  or  deponent,  quid  est  i|^itur 
quod  mE  impediat  ea  quae  probabilia  mih!  videantur  sequx  ?  Off,^^  8, 
•what  is  there  then  to  hinder  me  from  following  wliat  seems  to  me  to  be  probable  ?  See 
also  i960  and  1977. 

The  Infinitive  as  a  Substantive  Accusative. 

2204.  The  accusative  with  the  infinitive,  or  the  infinitive  alone, 
regarded  as  a  neuter  substantive,  may  be  used  as  the  object  of  a  verb, 
or  in  apposition  with  the  object :  as, 

(a.)  leporem  gustlre  fas  nGn  putant,  5,  12,  6,  tasting  hare  they  count  a 
sin.  errSre  malum  dQcimus,  Off.  i,  i^,gohig  astray  we  hold  a  bad  thing, 
{b,)  ad  id  quod  xnstituisti,  5rat5rum  genera  distinguere  aetatibus,  istam 
diligentiam  esse  accommodBtam  putO,  Br.  74, 1  think  your  accurate  schol- 
arship is  just  the  thing  for  your  projected  task  —  classifying  public  speakers 
chronologically. 

2205.  The  infinitive  as  a  substantive  b  rarely  preceded  by  the  preposition  inter 
in  prose:  as,  multum  interest  inter  dare  et  accipere.  Sen.  Ben,  5,  10,  2, 
there  is  a  vast  difference  between  *give '  and  *  take.*     In  poetry  also  by  praeter. 

Aao6.  In  poetry,  the  infinitive  is  used  as  a  substantive  object  with  such  verbs  as 
dS,  redds,  adimO,  perdO  :  as,  hie  verSri  perdidit,  PI.  B.  158,  this  youth  has 
lost  his  sense  of  shame. 


(B.)  The  Infinitive  as  Subject. 

2207.  The  accusative  with  the  infinitive,  or  the  in- 
finitive alone,  present  or  perfect,  may  be  used  as  the 
subject  of  a  verb,  in  apposition  with  the  subject,  or  as 
a  predicate  nominative :  as, 

(a.)  mendacem  memorem  esse  oportire,  Quintil.  4,  2,  91,  that  a  liar 
should  have  a  good  memory,  [b.)  sequitur  illud,  caedem  senatum  iQdicasse 
contra  rem  pQblicam  esse  factam»  Mil.  12,  next  comes  tliis  foint^  that  the 
senate  adjudged  the  homicide  an  offence  against  the  state,  (r.)  exitus  fuit  6ra- 
tiSnis,  sib!  nQllam  cum  his  amicitiam  esse  posse,  4,  8,  z,  the  aid  of  the 
speech  was  that  he  could  not  have  any  friendship  with  these  people. 
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22o8.  The  infinitive  is  used  as  the  subject  (/x.)  with  impersonal 
verbs,  (^.)  with  eat,  pntatnr,  habetar>  &c.,  and  an  abstract  substan- 
tive, a  genitive,  or  a  neuter  adjective  in  the  predicate. 

aaog.  (a.)  Some  of  the  commonest  impersonal  verbs  are  appSret,  decet. 
expedit,  licet,  lubet,  oportet,  praestat,  pudet,  rifert.  Also  in  classical 
^  Latin,  attinet,  condQcit,  cOnstat,  dCdecet,  exsistit,  fallit,  interest,  iuvat, 
liquet,  obest,  paenitet,  patet,  pertinet,  placet,  displicet,  prSdest,  which 
are  used  as  live  verbs  by  Luaetius  and  Sallust  alsa  Similarly  in  Plautus  and  Terence 
fSrtasse. 

aaio.  The  infinitive  is  occasionally  used  as  a  subject  with  verbs  other  than  the 
above  (ai^oo):  as,  n5n  cadit  invidCre  in  sapientem,  77>.  3,  21,  envy  does  nd 
square  wtth  our  ideas  of  a  sage,  carCre  n5c  sienificat,  eeCre  eO  quod 
habire  velis,  TD.  i,  88,  careo  means  not  having  what  you  would  like  to  have. 

aazx.  (^.)  Some  of  the  commonest  abstracts  used  thus  with  est  are  fSma,  fSs 
and  nef Ss,  fidSs,  ids,  laus,  opus,  mOs,  tempus.    From  Cicero  on,  opinio  and 

}>rOverbium.  In  Plautus,  audScia,  c5nfidentia,  miseria,  negOtiuoi,  sce- 
us,  &c.  For  genitives,  see  \2\j.  Neuter  adjectives  are  such  as  aequum,  ini- 
quum,  cOnsentSneum,  cri^dibile,  incridibile,  manifestum,  necesse, 
pSr,  rectum,  &c.,  &c. 

aaza.  The  accusative  is  not  expressed  when  it  is  indefinite,  ^^^m,  a  man^ 
a  person^  anybody ^  frequently  also  when  it  is  implied  in  some  other  case  in 
the  sentence :  as, 

nOn  tarn  praecllrum  est  scire  LatInC  quam  turpe  nescxre,  Br,  140. 
//  is  not  so  creditable  to  be  a  Latin  scholar  as  it  is  disreputable  not  to  be,  mihl 
inter  virtHtCs  g^ammaticl  habibitur  aliqua  nesclre,  QuintiL  i,  8,  21,  in 
my  eyes  it  will  be  one  merit  in  a  classical  scholar  not  to  be  omniscient,  tempofi 
cSdere  semper  sapientis  est  habitum,  Fam.  4,  9,  2,  bowing  to  the  inevitable 
has  always  passed  as  a  mark  of  wisdom,  peccire  licet  nimini.  Par.  20,  no 
man  is  at  liberty  to  sin.  An  indefinite  hominem,  aliquem,  or  tC,  is  rare  :  as, 
ilia  laus  est,  liberOs  hominem  CducSre,  PI.  MG,  703,  it  is  a  crown  of  glory 
for  a  man  a  family  to  rear, 

2213.  (i.)  A  predicate  noun  referring  to  the  unexpressed  indefinite  sub- 
ject of  the  infinitive  is  put  in  the  accusative :  as, 

nOn  esse  cupidum  pecQnia  est,  nOn  esse  em9cem  vectxgal  est,  con- 
tentum  virO  suis  rCbus  esse  mSximae  sunt  divitiae.  Pur.  si,  for  a  man 
not  to  have  desires,  is  money  dawn,  not  to  be  eager  to  btty  is  an  income;  but  to  be 
satisfied  with  what  you  have  is  the  greatest  possible  wealth.  A  plural  predicate 
is  rare :  as,  esset  igregium  domesticis  esse  contentOs,  O.  22,  //  would  be 
a  grand  thing  for  people  to  be  satisfied  with  hotne  examples, 

22x4.  (2.)  When  the  subject  of  the  infinitive  is  implied  in  a  dative,  a 
predicate  noun  may  also  be  in  the  dative .  as, 

mihl  neglegenti  esse  nOn  licet,  Alt.  i,  17,  6,  it  wili  not  do  for  me  to  be 
careless.  With  a  dative  and  licet,  however,  the  predicate  is  sometimes  in  the 
accusative  :  as,  quod  si  civi  R5mSnO  licet  esse  QSditftnum,  Balb.  29^  now 
if  a  Roman  is  allowed  to  be  a  Gaditanian.  Regularly  so,  when  the  subject  is 
mdefinite  and  not  expressed  (2212) :  as,  haec  praescrlpta  servantem  licet 
magnifies  vivere,  Off.  i,  92,  <x  man  who  holds  to  these  rules  may  live  a  noble 
life. 
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12x5.  The  infinitive,  used  as  a  substantive  in  the  nominative  or  accusative 
sometimes  has  a  neuter  attribute. 

Chiefly  thus  ipsum,  hOc  ipsum,  tStum  hOc  :  as,  ipsutn  LatinC  loqul 
est  in  mSgn3  laude  pOnendum,  Br,  140,/ttx/  the  mere  ability  of  talkint^ ^od 
Latin  is  to  be  accounted  highly  creditable.  Rarely  a  possessive^  meum,  tuum : 
as,  ita  tuom  c5nfert0  amSre  nS  tibi  sit  probr5,  PI.  Cur.  28,  so  shape  thy 
Vfooing  that  it  be  to  thee  no  shame. 


THE  INFINITIVE  OF  EXCLAMATION. 

2216.  The  infinitive  alone,  or  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive,  is 
sometimes  used  in  exclamations  of  surprise,  incredulity,  disapproval, 
or  lamentation :  as, 

n5n  pudSre,  T.  Ph.  233,  not  be  ashamed.  sedCre  tStOs  diSs  in  villa, 
Att.  12,  44,  2,  sitting  round  whole  days  and  days  at  the  country  place,  at  t8 
ROxnae  n5n  fore,  Att.  5,  20,  7,  only  to  think  you  won't  be  in  Kome.  hOc 
posteris  memoriae  trScntum  iri,  L.  r  67,  i,  to  think  this  will  be  passed  down 
to  generations  yet  unborn.  Often  with  a  -ne,  transferred  from  the  unex- 
pressed verb  on  which  the  infinitive  depends  (1503):  as,  tSne  hOc,  Acci, 
dicere,  tali  prtldentiS  praeditum,  Cln.  84,  what?  vou  to  say  this^  Accius^  with 
your  sound  sense.  The  exclamatory  infinitive  is  chiefly  confined  to  Plautus, 
Terence,  and  Cicero. 


THE  INFINITIVE  OF  INTIMATION. 
22x7.  This  infinitive  has  already  been  spoken  of ;  see  1 535-1 539^ 


THE  TENSES  OF  THE  INFINITIVE. 

22 1 8.  The  present  infinitive  represents  action  as  go- 
ing on,  the  perfect  as  completed,  and  the  future  as  not 
yet  begun,  at  the  time  of  the  action  of  the  verb  to 
which  the  infinitive  is  attached. 

The  forms  of  the  infinitive  are  commonly  and  conveniently  called  tenses, 
though  this  designation  is  not  strictly  applicable. 

The  Present  Tense. 

2219.  In  itself,  the  present  infinitive  denotes  action  merely  as 
goinis:  on,  without  any  reference  to  time.  With  some  verbs,  however, 
which  look  to  the  future,  the  present  relates  to  action  in  the  immediate 
future.  With  verbs  of  perceiving,  knowing,  thinking,  and  saying,  it 
denotes  action  as  going  on  at  the  time  of  the  verb :  as, 
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(a.)  facinus  est  vincire  civem  RSmSnum,  V.  5,  170,  it  is  a  crime  to 
put  a  Roman  in  irons,  {b.)  audire  cupiS,  Caec.  33,  /  am  eager  to  hear, 
Antium  mS  recipere  c5git5  a.  d.  v  N5n.  MSi.,  Att,  2,  9,  4,  /  am  mediteU- 
ifig going  back  to  Antium  the  third  of  May,  {c)  errSre  eOs  dicunt,  5,  41,  5, 
they  say  those  people  are  mistaken,  tempus  d!zl  esse,  T.  Hec,  687,  /  said  it 
was  time,  dicis  tib!  SiculSs  esse  amicGs  ?  V,  2, 155,  will  you  say  the  Sicil- 
ians are  friends  of  yours  ? 

aaao.  The  present  infinitive  is  sometimes  used  with  mexninl,  recorder, 
memoriS  teneO,  and  with  some  analogous  expressions,  such  as  accCpimus, 
fertur,  &c.,  to  represent  merely  the  occurrence  of  action  really  completed, 
without  indicating  its  completion :  as, 

memini  ad  mS  tS  scribere,  D.  38,  /  remember  your  writing  to  me.  me- 
ministis  fieri  senltds  cSnsultum,  Mur.  ^i,  you  remember  a  decree  of  the 
senate  being  passed,  sed  ego  idem  recorder  longC  omnibus  anteferre 
DCmosthenem,  O.  23,  ana  yet  I  remember  putting  Demosthenes  far  aboz'e 
everybody  else,  banc  accSpimus  agrSs  et  nemora  peragrSre,  /fjR,  24,  we 
have  heard  of  this  goddess's  scouring felds  and  groves.  Q.  M&ximum  accC- 
pimus  facile  cSlSre,  tacire,  Off.  i,  loS,  we  have  heard  of  Fabius*s  rsady 
cleverness  in  keeping  dark  and  holding  his  tongue.  But  the  perfect  is  used 
when  the  action  is  to  be  distinctly  marked  as  completed :  as,  meministis  mS 
ita  distribuisse  causam,  RA.  122,  you  rememoer  that  I  arranged  the  case 
thus.  Sometimes  present  and  perfect  are  united:  as,  HelenC  capere  arma 
fertur,  nee  frStrCs  Crubuisse  de5s.  Prop.  3,  14,  19  (4,  ii,  19),  Helen  is  said 
to  fly  to  armsy  and  not  to  have  blushed  in  presence  of  her  brother  gods.  Here 
capere  relates  to  the  same  completed  action  as  the  more  exact  Crubuisse. 

aaax.  With  verbs  of  saying,  used  in  the  narrower  sense  of  promising,  the 
present  infinitive  sometimes  stands  for  the  future  (2236) :  as, 

crfts  mine  argentum  mih!  miles  dare  s5  dixit,  T.  Pit.  531,  the  soldier 
spoke  of  paying  me  the  money  early  in  the  morning.    m6  aibat  accersere, 
'PI.  Ps.  1 1 18,  he  said  he^d  fetch  me  (2186).    quae  imperSrentur  facere 
dixSrunt,  2,  32,  3,  they  agreed  to  do  what  was  commanded. 

aaaa.  The  present  infinitive  dependent  on  a  past  tense  of  dEbeO,  oportet, 
possum,  often  requires  the  English  perfect  infinitive  in  translation  :  as,  quid  enim 
facere  poterSmus  ?  Pis.  13,  for  what  else  could  we  have  done?  See,  however, 
1495.    ^or  ^^  infinitive  perfect,  see  2230. 


The  Perfect  Tense. 

aaas.  (i.)  The  perfect  active  infinitive  sometimes  serves  as  a  comple- 
ment of  debe5,  vol5,  possum,  &c.  (216S) :  as, 

tametsi  statim  vlcisse  dCbeS,  tamen  dS  meO  itire  dCcCdam,  RA.  73, 
though  I  am  entitled  to  come  off  victorious  at  once^yet  I  will  waive  my  right ; 
compare  vici,  I  am  victorious^  1608.  nil  vetitum  fScisse  volet,  J.  14,  185, 
nothing  forbidden  will  he  wish  to  have  done  ;  compare  fed,  /  am  guilty,  unde 
ilia  potuit  didicisse  ?  Div.  2,  51,  from  what  source  could  he  have  all  that 
information  acquired?  bellum  quod  possumus  ante  hiemem  perfCcisse, 
^  37»  I9»  S»  the  war  which  we  can  have  ended  up  before  winter. 
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aaa4.  (2.)  In  prohibitions,  the  perfect  active  infinitive  often  serves  as  a 
complement  of  n515  or  void  (2168). 

Thus,  in  old  Latin,  n51It5  dCvcUisse,  PI.  Poen,  872,  do  not  have  had  it 
plttcked.  Particularly  so  when  dependent  on  nS  velit  or  nS  vellet,  in  legal 
style :  as,  nC  quis  convCnisse  sacrSrum  causa  velit,  L.  39,  14,  8,  that  no- 
body may  presume  to  have  banded  with  others  for  the  observance  of  the  mysteries, 
BACAS  •  viR  •  NEQVis  •  ADIESE  •  VELET,  CIL.  I,  196,  7,  inscription  of  186 
B.  C,  that  no  male  should  presume  to  have  liad  resort  to  the  Bacchants  (765;  48). 
nS  quid  Smisse  velit  insciente  dominO,  Cato,  RR,  5,  ^y  he  must  not  venture  to 
have  bought  anything  without  his  master* s  knowledge,  of  a  head  farm-steward. 

2225.  In  poetry  of  the  AuG;ustan  age,  the  complementary  perfect  infinitive  active 
is  sometimes  dependent  on  a  verb  of  will  or  effort,  such  as  ctlrS,  Iab5r0,  tendS  :  as^ 
tendentSs  opac5  PSlion  inposuisse  01ymp5,  H.  3,  4, 51,  on  shadowy  Olym» 
pus  driving  Peiton  to  have  piled, 

2226.  Any  past  tense  of  the  indicative,  when  made  dependent  on 
a  verb  of  perceiving,  knowing,  thinking,  or  saying,  is  represented  by 
the  perfect  infinitive. 

Thus,  in  Theophrastus  scribit  Cim5nem  hospitSlem  faisse :  ita  enim 
vilicis  imperivisse,  ut  omnia  praebCrentur,  Off.  2,  64,  Theophrastus  says 
in  his  book  that.  Cimon  was  the  soul  of  hospitality :  he  had  directed  his  stewards 
to  furnish  everything  required ;  the  fuisse  represents  erat  or  fuit,  and  the 
imperSvisse  may  represent  imperSbat,  imperSvit,  or  perhaps  imperive- 
rat,  of  direct  discourse.  praec5  dixisse  prSnQntiat,  V»  2,  75,  the  crier 
proclaims  *•  speaking  finished''  (1605). 

2227.  The  perfect  infinitive  passive  with  fuisse  denotes  a  past  resulting 
state:  as, 

dic5  Mithridati  cSpiSs  omnibus  rCbus  OmfltSs  atque  instractSs 
fuisse,  urbemque  obsessam  esse,  IP,  20, 1  must  tell  you  that  Miihridateis 
troops  were  completely  armed  and  equipped,  and  that  the  town  was  under  siege* 
Here  OrnatSs  fuisse  represents  OmStae  erant  (1615),  and  obsessam  esse 
represents  obsidSbStur  (1595). 


(i.)  The  perfect  active  infinitive  is  sometimes  used  with  nOlO  or 

vols,  especially  in  poetry,  when  the  subject  of  the  infinitive  is  not  the  same 
as  that  of  the  verb  (2189) :  ^» 

banc  t€  ad  cSterSs  virtQtCs  adiCcisse  velim,  L.  30,  14.  6, 1  only  wish 
you  had  this  good  quality  added  to  the  rest, 

2229.  (2.)  V0I5  often  has  an  emphatic  perfect  passive  infinitive,  usually 
without  esse  (2230) ;  less  frequently  cupiO  and  rarely  n5l6 :  as, 

factum  V0I5,  PI.  B,  495,  As,  685, 1  want  it  done,  i.  e.  I  will.  illOs  moni- 
tOs  etiam  atque  etiam  vol6,  C  2,  27,  /  waid  those  people  cautioned  over  and 
over.  Particularly  common  in  Cicero,  not  in  Caesar  or  Sallust.  Also  with 
impersonal  infinitives  (1479)  •  as,  oblxvxscere  ilium  adversSriO  tuS  voluissc 
cSnsultum,  Att,  16,  i6c,  lo,  you  must  forget  that  the  man  wanted  your  enemy 
provided  for, 
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2230.  The  perfect  infinitive  passive  or  deponent,  commonly  without  esse,  in 
often  used  in  PlautuS|  Terence,  and  Cicero,  by  assimilation  with  past  tenses  of  verUs 
of  propriety,  such  as  aeauum  est,  convenit,  decet,  and  oportet :  as,  n5n 
oportuit  relictSs,  T.  Hau,  247,  they  should  n*t  hav4  been  left,  16  lovi  com- 
precStam  oportuit,  PI.  Am,  739,  you  slumld  have  said  your  prayers  to  Jove, 
The  perfect  active  is  less  common  :  as,  cSvisse  oportuit,  PL  Am.  944,  you  should 
have  been  upon  your  guard.    For  vol5,  CupiO,  n516,  see  2229. 

2231.  The  perfect  infinitive  of  completed  action  is  very  common  with  such  expres- 
sions as  satis  est,  satis  habe5,  iuvat,  melius  est,  paenitet,  &c.,  also  with 
verbs  of  emotion,  such  as  {^audeS,  &c. :  as,  mS  quoque  luvat  ad  finem  bell! 
PQnici  pervCnisse,  L.  31, 1 ,  i,  /  «»«  delighted  myself  to  have  reached  the  end  of 
the  Punic  war.  Oftentimes,  however,  in  verse,  the  use  of  the  perfect  is  often  partly 
due  to  the  metre. 


The  Future  Tense. 

2232.  The  future  infinitive  is  only  used  as  a  representative  of  the  indica* 
tive,  and  not  as  a  substantive. 

2233.  For  the  fiiture  infinitive  active  or  passive,  a  circumlocution  with 
fore  or  futQnim  esse  with  ut  and  the  subjunctive  present  or  imperfect  is 
often  used.  This  construction  is  necessary  when  the  verb  has  no  future 
participle  or  supine  :  as, 

spirO  fore  ut  contingat  id  nObis,  TD.  i,  82,  /hope  we  may  he  so  fortu- 
nate, clftmSbant  fore  ut  ipsi  s6  di  ulciscerentur,  V.  4,  87,  they  cried 
otit  that  the  gods  would  avenge  themselves, 

2234.  fore  with  the  perfect  participle  of  a  passive  or  deponent,  represents  the 
future  perfect  of  direct  discourse :  as,  dCbellfttum  moz  fore  ribantur,  L.  23, 
13,  6,  tney  thouglU  the  war  would  soon  be  over, 

2235.  (i.)  The  future  infinitive  is  commonly  used  with  iOrS,  minor, 
poUiceor,  prSmittO,  and  spSr9,  especially  when  the  leading  verb  and  the 
infinitive  have  the  same  subject:  as, 

iUrSvit  sC  nisi  vIctOrem  in  castra  nGn  reversdrum,  Caes.  C.  3,  87,  5. 
he  swore  he  would  not  come  bach  to  camp  except  as  a  victor,  quod  sS  f  actQrSs 
minSbantur,  Caes.  C.  2,  13,  4,  which  they  threatened  they  would  do,  obsidCs 
datdrSs  polliciti  sunt,  4,  27,  i,  they  volunteered  to  give  hostages, 

2236.  (2.)  A  looser  present  infinitive  is  sometimes  used  with  the  above  verbs,  es- 
pedallv  in  old  Latin,  generally  without  a  subject  accusative.  Thus  with  iHrO  by  Cato 
and  Plautus,  and  with  minor,  proclaim  with  threats,  by  Lucretins.  Similarly  dare 
pollicentar,  6, 9,  7,  they  og^er  to  give,  rSliquOs  dCterrfri  spCrSns,  Caes.  C,  3,  8, 
y»  hoping  that  the  rest  were  scared.  spCr5  nostram  amicitiam  nOn  egSre  tes- 
tlbus,  Fam,  2,  2, 1  trust  our  friendship  needs  no  witnesses.  As  possum  has  no 
future  infinitive,  the  present  of  this  verb  is  necessarily  used :  as,  tOtlus  Qalliae  sCsf 
potiri  posse  spBrant,  x,  2)^%^  they  hope  to  be  able  to  get  the  control  of  the  whole 
of  Gaul. 
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THE  GERUNDIVE  AND  GERUND. 

2237.  The  gerundive  is  a  verbal  adjective  (899).  The  ger- 
und is  a  neuter  verbal  substantive,  used  only  in  the  oblique 
cases  of  the  singular.  Both  gerundives  and  gerunds  express,  in 
a  noun  form,  the  uncompleted  action  of  the  verb. 

2238.  Gerundives  and  gerunds,  like  the  Enelish  verbal  in  -ingy 
were  originally  neither  active  nor  passive  (288),  but  might  stand  for 
either  an  active  or  a  passive.  In  time  a  prevailing  passive  meaning 
grew  up  in  the  gerundive,  and  a  prevailing  active  meaning  in  the 
gerund. 

A  gerund  may  be  followed  by  the  same  case  as  its  verb;  but  for  the 
gerund  of  verbs  of  transitive  use,  see  2242,  2255,  2259,  2265. 

2239.  Both  gerundives  and  gerunds  are  modified  like  verbs,  by  adverbs, 
not  by  adjectives. 

(i.)  The  Gerundive  Construction, 

2240.  The   gerundive    expresses,   in   an    adjective 

form,  the  uncompleted  action  of  a   verb  of  transitive 

use  exerted  on  a  substantive  object,  the  substantive 

standing  in  the  case  required  by  the  context,  and  the 

gerundive  agreeing  with  it. 

In  this  construction,  which  is  called  the  gerundive  construction^ 
the  substantive  and  gerundive  blend  together  in  sense  like  the  parts  of 
a  compound. 

male  gerendS  negOtiS  in  aere  aliCnS  vacillant,  C.  2,  21,  rsvinzto  had 
bnsinfss-managing  they  are  staggering  under  debts,  studium  agrl  colendl, 
CM.  59,  the  occupation  of  land-tilling  vir  regendae  rSl  pQblicae  scientis* 
simus,  DO.  I,  214,  <i  fkan  0/ great  experience  in  state-managing. 

(2.)  The  Gerund. 

2241.  The  gerund  expresses,  in  a  substantive  form, 
the  uncompleted  action  of  a  verb  which  has  no  direct 
object. 

ars  Vivendi,  Fin.  i,  42,  the  art  of  living.  nOn  est  locus  ad  tergiver- 
sandum,  Att.  7,  i,  4,  *tis  no  time  for  shill'I-shall-I-ing.  sum  dSfessus  quae- 
ritandS,  PI.  Am.  1014,  I  *m  all  worn  out  with  hunting.  sC  experiendA 
didictsse,  Ta.  i,  \\,he  had  learned  by  experience. 
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2242.  Gerunds  of  verbs  of  transitive  use  are  exceptionally  found 
with  a  substantive  object  (2255,  2259,  2265),  and  regularly  with 
neuter  pronouns  and  neuter  plural  adjectives  to  avoid  ambieuitv 
(1 106).  ^     ^ 

agendi  aliquid  discendique  causS,  Fin,  c,  54,/v  tht  sake  of  dnn^  or 
learning  something,  faciendi  aliquid  vel  nCn  faciend!  vera  rati((,  Plin.'  Ep, 
6,  27,  4.  the  true  ground  for  doing  or  not  <loing  a  thing,  artem  sC  trSdere 
vCra  ac  falsa  diiOdicandi,  DO,  2,  157.  that  he  passed  along  the  art  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  true  and  the  false,  regendl  cflncta  onus,  Ta.  i,  11, 
the  burden  of  governing  the  world. 

Cases  of  Gerunds  and  Gerundives. 

Nominative. 

2243.  The  nominative  of  the  gerundive  construc- 
tion, as  the  subject  of  sum,  denotes  action  which  is  to 
be  done. 

The  combination  acquires  the  meaning  of  obligation  or  propriety,  and 
this  meaning  also  passes  over  to  the  accusative  with  esse.  The  person  who 
has  the  action  to  do  is  put  in  the  dative  of  the  possessor  (1215).  Instead 
of  the  dative,  the  ablative  with  ab  is  sometimes  used,  particularly  where  the 
dative  would  be  ambiguous. 

tib!  haec  cflra  suscipienda  est,  V.  4,  69,  the  undertaking  of  this  care  ex- 
ists for  you^  \.t,you  must  undertake  this  charge.  Caesari  omnia  find  ten^t 
pore  erant  agenda :  vSxillum  pr5pfinendum,  signum  tub!  dandum,  ab 
opere  revocandi  militSs,  aciSs  instruenda,  mllitSs  cohortandi,  signum 
dandum,  2,  20.  i,for  Caesar  there  was  everything  to  be  done  at  the  same  mo- 
ment :  the  standard  to  be  raised,  bugle  call  given,  soldiers  summoned  infrotn 
their  work,  line  of  battle  to  be  formed,  soldiers  harangued,  signal  given  for  en* 
gagement.  quaerenda  pecQnia  primum  est ;  virttls  post  nummOs,  H.  E, 
1,  1,  53,  there  is  money-making  to  be  the  first  aim:  character  second  to  dollars. 
adeundus  mihl  illic  est  homQ,  PI.  k.  129S,  /  must  draw  near  this  fellow. 
Caesar  statuit  sibi  RhCnum  esse  trSnseundum,  4,  16,  x,  Caesar  made  up 
his  mind  that  he  must  cross  the  Rhine^  ego  istum  iuvenem  domi  tenen- 
dum cCnseO,  L.  21,  3,  6^  for  my  part,  I  think  that  young  man  ought  to  be  kept 
at  home.  Si  ego  8  me  referendam  grStiam  nOn  putem  ?  Plane.  78,  should 
I  not  think  that  I  ought  to  show  my  gratitude  to  him  t  quid  8  mC  ampllus 
dicendum  putStis  ?     V,  3,  60,  what  more  do  you  think  that  I  need  say  f 

2244.  fruendus,  fungendus,  potiundus,  Qtendus,  vCscendus,  are  also 
used  in  this  construction,  chiefly  in  the  oblique  cases;  in  the  nominative 
the  impersonal  construction  (2246)  is  usual.  These  verbs  sometimes  have  a 
transitive  use  in  old  Latin  (1380). 

n5n  paranda  nObIs  sOlum  ea,  sed  fnienda  etiam  est,  Fin.  i,  3,  that 
is  a  thing  which  we  must  not  only  obtain,  but  enjoy  as  well,  of  wisdom,  nee 
tarn  en  est  potiunda  tibi,  O.  9,  754,  she  is  not  to  be  won  by  thee.  Examples 
of  the  oblique  cases  in  this  use  are  cited  below. 
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The  Gerundive  and  Gerund.   [2245-2249. 


2245.  habeO  with  the  gerundive,  as  an  equivalent  of  est  mih!,  est  tib!, 
&C.  (2243),  is  sometimes  found,  chiefly  in  late  writers  and  particularly  in 
Tacitus:  as, 

multl  habent  in  praediis,  quibus  frtkmentum  aut  vinum  aliudve 
quid  dCsit,  inportandum,  Varro,  RR.  i,  i6,  2,  many  on  whose  estates  com  or 
wine  or  something  else  is  lacking,  have  to  bring  it  in,  multum  interest 
utnimne  dS  furt5  dicendum  habeSs  an  dS  civibus  trucidStis,  Ta.  D.  yjt 
it  makes  a  great  difference  whether  you  have  to  speak  about  a  theft  or  about  the 
murder  of  Romans,  si  nunc  primum  statuendum  habSrSmus,  Ta.  14,  44, 
if  we  hcui  to  decide  the  point  to-day  for  the  first  time, 

2246.  The  neuter  of  verbs  of  intransitive  use  takes  the  imper- 
sonal construction  with  eat.  Verbs  ordinarily  transitive  also  take 
the  impersonal  construction  when  used  without  an  object 

nunc  est  bibendum,  H.  i,  37,  i,  now  drinking  exists,  i.e.  ftawwe  must  drink. 
inambulandumst,  PI.  As,  682, 1  must  be  moving  on.  ego  amplius  delibe- 
randum cSnsefi,  T.  Ph,  457, 1  opine  there  must  be  more  pondering,  linguae 
moderandumst  mih!,  PI.  Cu,  486,  /  must  check  my  tongue,  omne  animal 
cfinfitendum  est  esse  mortSle,  DN.  3,  32,  it  must  be  admitted  that  every 
Irving  thing  is  destined  to  die.  nSmO  umquam  sapiSns  prOditOri  crSden- 
dum  putSvit,  V.  i,  38,  no  wise  man  ever  held  that  a  traitor  was  to  be  trusted, 

2247.  The  impersonal  construction  with  an  object  in  the  accusative,  is 
old-fashioned  and  rare. 

canSs  paucSs  habendum,  Varro,  RR,  i,  21,  one  should  keep  but  few  dogs, 
aetemSs  quoniam  poenSa  in  morte  timendumst,  Lucr.  i,  ii\,  since  pun- 
ishment eterne  they  have  in  death  to  fear.  This  construction  occurs  oftenest 
in  Lucretius  and  Varro ;  once  in  Plautus,  a  few  times  in  Cicero  for  special 
reasons,  and  here  and  there  in  later  writers.    Not  in  Caesar  or  Horace. 

2248.  The  gerundive  sometimes  acquires,  in  itself,  the  meaning  of 
obligation  or  propriety,  which  it  properly  has  only  when  combined 
with  sum,  and  becomes  a  mere  adjective,  used  in  any  case. 

fOrmi  expetendS  liberSlera  virginem,  PI.  Per.  521,  afreebom  maid  of 
shape  delectable.  L.  BrtltO,  principe  hfiius  mSximS  cOnservandi  generis 
ct  nSminis,  Ph.  3,  1 1,  Brutus,  the  first  of  this  most  highly  cherished  hottse  and 
name,  huic  timendO  host!  obvius  fui,  L.  21,  41,  4, 1  met  this  dreadful  foe, 
AthSnSs,  mulu  visenda  habentis,  L.  45, 27,  x  i,  Athens,  which  contains  many 
sights  worth  a  visit, 

2249.  The  attributive  gerundive  (2248),  particularly  with  a  negative, 
in-  privative,  or  vix,  may  denote  possibility,  like  the  verbal  in  -bills :  as, 

labOrSs  n5n  fugiendSs,  Fin.  2,  1 18,  inevitable  labours,  Polybius,  haud- 
quSquam  spemendus  auctor,  L.  30,  45,  5,  PolyHus,  an  authority  by  no 
means  despicable,  infandum,  rCgina,  iubSs  renovSre  dolSrem,  V.  2,  3,  thou 
bidst  me,  queen,  rehearse  that  woe  unspeakable,  vix  erat  crSdendum,  5,  28,  I, 
//  was  hardly  credible,  praedicSbile  aliquid  et  glOriandum  ac  prae  sS 
ferendum,  TD,  5,  49,  something  laudable  and  vauntable  and  displayMe  as 
well, 
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225^^^252.]  Sentences:  Nouns  of  the  Verb. 


Accusative. 

2250.  (i/)  The  accusative  of  the  gerundive  construction  is 
used  with  locO  and  conduc5,  with  suscipiO,  habe5»  and 
cfirO,  and  with  verbs  of  giving  or  assigning. 

With  the  verbs  of  giving  or  assigning  (such  as  d5,  trSdd,  committO,  at- 
tribu5,  dividO,  relinqu5,  permittC,  dSnotfi),  the  emphasis  often  gravitates 
towards  the  substantive,  and  the  gerundive,  as  an  explanatory  appendage, 
acquires  the  meaning  of  purpose.  So  in  Plautus  with  the  verbs  of  asking 
(rog5  and  pet5). 

(a.)  caedundum  condQn  ego  ilium : :  turn  optumumst  locCs  efferen- 
dum,  PI.  Aul,  567,  I  engaged  him  for  killing:  :  tlunyou  *d  better  contnui  for 
his  funeral  (1709).  signum  conlocandum  cOnsulSs  locSvSnint,  Cat.  3,  20, 
the  consuls  let  out  the  erecting  of  the  statue.  red€mptor  qui  columnam  illam 
condQxerat  faciendam,  Drv.  2, 47,  the  contractor  who  had  undertaken  the  mak- 
ing of  that  pillar,  vellem  suscSpissCs  iuvenem  regendum,  Att.  10,  6,  2,  / 
wish  yon  had  undertaken  training  the  young  man.  aedem  habuit  tuendam, 
V.  1, 130,  he  had  the  looking  after  the  temple,  agrum  dS  nostrd  patre  colen- 
dum  habSbat,  T.  Ph.  364,  he  had  the  tilling  of  a  farm  from  myfcUlter. 

(^.)  coiRAvrr  •  BASILICAM  •  CALECANDAM,  GIL.  I,  XI66,  he  super  if ttended 
the  town  hall  plastering,  pdntem  faciendum  cQrat,  i,  13,  i,  he  attends  to  a 
bridge* s  being  made^  \.  e.  has  it  made.  cSnsulibus  senStus  rem  publicam 
dSfendendam  dedit,  Ph.  8,  15,  the  senate  entrusted  the  defence  of  the  state  to 
the  consuls.  agrOs  plSbl  colendSs  dedit,  RP.  3,  16,  he  gave  lands  to  the 
common  people  to  till.  Antigonus  Eumenem  propinquis  sepeliendum 
trSdidit,  N.  18,  13,  4,  Antigonus  delivered  Eumenes  to  his  kinsfolk  to  be  buried. 
attribuit  nCs  trucidandSs,  C.  4.  13,  us  he  handed  oi>er  to  be  slaughtered, 
sauciOs  militSs  ctlrandSs  dividit  patribua,  L.  2,  47,  12.  he  apportiofied  the 
wounded  soldiers  among  the  senators  to  cure,  haec  porcis  comedenda 
relinquSs,  H.  E.  1,7, 19,  you  7/  leave  them  to  the  pigs  to  eat.  civis  ROmSnOs 
truc!dand5s  dSnotSvit,  IP.  7,  he  specified  Romans  for  slaughter. 

(c.)  quae  Qtenda  visa  semper  vicini  rogant,  PI.  Aul.  96,  traps  that 
the  neighbours  are  always  asking  the  use  of  artoptam  ex  prozum5  Qten- 
dam  pets,  PI.  Aul.  400,  /  *m  going  for  the  use  of  a  breadpanfrom  next  door. 

2251.  When  such  a  verb  is  passive,  the  accusative  becomes  nominative. 
simulScnim  DISnae  tollendum  locStur,  V.  4,  76,  the  moving  of  the 

statue  of  Diana  is  let  out.  dilaceranda  ferls  dabor  Slitibusque  praeda. 
Cat.  64,  1 52,  /  shcUl  be  grveri  a  prey  for  beasts  and  birds  to  tear.  trSditlque 
fttiSlibus  Caudium  dQcendi,  L.9, 10,  2,  and  they  were  delivered  to  the  fetials 
to  be  taken  to  Caudium. 

2252.  (2.)  The  accusative  of  the  gerundive  construction  or 
gerund  is  used  with  a  preposition,  usually  ad.  If  the  verb  is 
of  transitive  use,  the  gerundive  is  proper,  not  the  gerund  (2240). 

This  construction  is  used  with  verbs  (including  verbs  of  hindering),  with 
substantives  generally  to  denote  purpose,  and  with  adjectives  which  have  the 
meaning  of  capable,  fitt  easy,  useful,  &c..  &c. 
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The  fierundive  and  Gerund.    [2253-2255. 


(tf.)  hie  in  noziast,  iUe  ad  dicendam  causatn  adest,  T.  Ph,  266,  when 
A  *s  in  tranbU,  B  turns  up  to  make  excuses  for  him.  ad  pftcem  petendam  ad 
Hannibalem  vSnit,  L.  21,  13,  i,  he  is  come  to  Hannibal  to  sue  for  peace,  ad 
eas  rSs  cSniiciendSs  Orgetorix  dSligitur.  x,  3,  3,  Orgetorix  is  chosen  to  do 
this,  dant  s€  ad  iQdenduin,  Fin.  5,  42,  they  devote  themselves  to  playing, 
palQs  RdmSnds  ad  insequendum  tardabat,  7, 26,  2,  a  morass  hindered  the 
Romans  from  pursuit,  ut  peditSs  ad  tr3nseundum  impedirentur,  Caes.  C, 
1, 62,  2,  so  that  the  infantry  were  hampered  in  crossing,  i^b.)  causa  ad  obiQr- 
gandum,  T.  Andr.  150,  a  recuon  for  finding  fault,  spatium  sQniSmus  ad 
c5gitandum,  Fin.  4,  i,  let  tis  take  time  for  thought,  alter  occ8si5nem  sib! 
ad  occupandam  Asiam  oblStam  esse  arbitratur,  /P.  4,  the  other  thinks  a 
chance  is  given  him  for  seizing  all  Asia,  (c.)  homo  n5n  aptissimus  ad 
iocandum,  DN,  2,  46,  a  man  not  very  well  fitted  to  be  a  joker,  nimis 
doctus  iUest  ad  male  faciendum,  PI.  E.  378,  too  well  the  fellow  *s  trained  at 
playing  tricks,  QtSbStur  ed  cibd  qui  esset  facillimus  acf  concoquendum^ 
F/n,  2,  64,  he  made  use  of  the  sort  of  food  which  was  easiest  to  digest. 

2253.  Other  prepositions  are  sometimes  used:  as,  inter,  in  old  Latin, 
Livy,  and  later  writers :  ob,  once  in  Ennius,  rarely  in  Cicero  and  Sallust ;  in 
and  ante,  very  rarely,  but  even  in  the  classical  period ;  circS,  propter,  and 
super,  late  and  very  rare. 

mOrSs  s€  inter  Itldendum  dStegunt,  Quintil.  z,  3,  12,  character  discovers 
itself  during  play,  ob  rem  iQdicandam  pecQniam  accipere,  V,  2,  78,  to 
take  money  for  passing  Judgement  on  a  case. 

Dative. 

2254.  The  dative  of  the  gerundive  construction  is  used 
with  adjectives,  verbs,  and  phrases  of  ability,  attention,  and 
adaptation,  with  titles  of  office,  and  with  comitia,  election. 

This  construction  is  not  very  common  in  classical  Latin,  where  few  verbs 
and  substantives  take  it  instead  of  the  usual  ad  and  the  accusative  (2252). 
In  old  Latin,  it  is  also  joined  to  adjectives  and  participles ;  in  Cicero  it  is 
thus  used  only  with  accommodStus,  in  Caesar  only  with  pSr.  From  Livy 
on,  the  construction  becomes  a  very  favourite  one. 

talis  iactandis  tuae  sunt  cOnsuStae  manQs,  PI.  Vid.  ^^your  hands  are 
used  to  throwing  dice,  optumum  oper!  faciundO,  PI.  R.  757,  most  suitable  for 
carrying  on  his  trade,  praeesse  agro  colendS,  RA,  50,  to  superintend  farm 
managing,  cum  dies  vSnisset  rogati5ni  ferendae,  Att.  i,  14,  5,  7ohen  the 
day  came  for  proposing  the  bill,  hibernis  oppQgnandls  hunc  esse  dictum 
diem,  5,  27,  5,  that  this  was  the  day  set  for  attacking  the  winter  quarters, 
cdnsul  piacandis  dis  habendOque  dilSctO  dat  operam,  L.  22,  2,  i,  the  con- 
sul devotes  himself  to  propitiating  t/ie  gods  and  raising  troops.  DSmosthenSs 
cQrator  mQris  reficiendfs  fuit,  OG.  19,  Demosthenes  was  commissioner  for 
repairing  the  walls,  iiiviri  rSl  pQblicae  cdnstituendae,  L.  Epit,  120,  a 
commission  of  three  for  reorganising  the  state,  comitia  collSgae  subrogandO 
habuit,  L.  2,  8,  3,  he  held  an  election  for  appointing  a  colleague, 

aa5<$.  In  the  dative,  a  transitive  gerund  with  an  object  in  the  accusative  is  found 
two  or  three  times  in  Plautus. 
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2256-2259-]  Sentences:  Nouns  of  tk^  Verb. 


2256.  Late  writers  sometimes  use  the  dative  of  the  gerundive  construc- 
tion instead  of  a  final  clause  (1961) :  as, 

subdQcit  ex  aciS  legi5nem  faciendis  castris,  Ta.  2,  21,  he  withdraws  a 
legion  from  the  field  to  build  a  camp,  nidum  mollibus  plQmis  cdnstemunt 
tepSfaciendis  5vis,  simul  nS  dQrus  sit  infantibus  piillis,  Plin.  NH.  10, 92, 
they  line  the  nest  with  soft  feathers  to  warm  tJu  eggs,  and  also  to  prevent  it  from 
being  uncomfortable  to  their  young  brood, 

2257.  The  dative  of  the  gerund  is  used  chiefly  by  old  and  late  writers, 
and  is  confined  in  the  best  prose  to  a  few  special  phrases. 

OsculandO  meliust  pausam  fieri,  PI.  R,  1205,  ^tis  better  that  a  stop  be  put 
to  kissing,  tfl  nee  solvendO  erSs,  Ph.  2,  4,  yott  were  neither  solvent,  sc  •  arf, 
i.  e.  scribendO  arfuSrunt,  CIL.  1, 196, 2,  there  were  present  when  the  document 
wets  put  in  writing,  quod  scribend5  adfuisti,  Fam.  15,  6,  2,  because  you 
were  present  at  the  writing. 


Genitive. 

2258.  (i.)  The  genitive  of  the  gerundive  construction  or 
gerund  is  used  with  substantives  or  adjectives. 

(a.)  tacendl  tempus  eat,  PI.  Poen,  741,  it  *s  time  to  be  still,  spCs 
potiundi  oppidi,  2,  7,  2,  the  hope  of  overpowering  the  town  (2244).  aumina 
difficultas  nSvigandi,  j,  12,  5,  the  greatest  difficulty  in  sailing,  proelii  com- 
mittendi  signum  dedit,  2,  21,  3,  he  gave  the  sigtuU  for  beginning  the  battle, 
exemplS  eOrum  clSdSs  fuit  ut  MSrsi  mitterent  OrfttOrSs  pads  petendae, 
L.  9,  45,  18,  their  downfall  was  a  warning  to  the  Marsians  to  send  envoys  to 
sue  for  peace,  sive  nSvSs  dSiciendi  operis  essent  missaei  ^^  17,10,  or  if 
vessels  for  breaking  down  the  works  had  been  sent.  Particularly  with  causS, 
gratis,  or  rarely  crgS  (1257),  to  denote  purpose:  as,  framentandi  causS, 
4,  12,  1,  for  foraging,  vitandae  susplcifinis  causft,  C,  i,  19,  to  avoid  sus- 
ficion.  maneris  fungendi  grStiS,  RP.  i,  Yj,for  the  sake  of  doing  one's  duty, 
illiusce  sacri  coercendi  ergS,  Cato,  RR,  139,  because  of  thinning  out  yon 
hallowed  grove. 

(b.)  quam  cupida  eram  hCc  redeundi,  T.  ffec.  91,  ho7o  eager  Iioas  to 
return  here,  hominc  peritO  dSflniendi,  Off.  3,  60,  a  man  accomplished  in 
drawing  distinctions,  perpessus  est  omnia  potius  quam  cOnsciOs 
d€lendae  tyrannidis  indicSret,  TD.  2,  52,  he  stood  out  against  the  worst 
sooner  than  betray  his  confederates  in  the  overthrow  of  the  tyranny.  insuCtus 
nSvigandi,  5.  6,  3.  unused  to  sailing.  studiOsus  audiendi,  >f.  15,  3,  2,  an 
eager  listener,  nescia  tolerandi,  Ta.  3,  i,  ignorant  what  patience  was. 
nand!  pavidus,  Ta.  H.  j,  14,  afraid  to  swim,  with  adjectives,  the  gerun- 
dive construction  is  not  found  in  Plautus  and  Terence,  and  the  gerund  not  in 
Plautus.  Terence  has  the  gerund  with  cupidus,  Cato  with  studi5sus.  The 
construction  is  of  slow  growth  before  Tacitus,  who  greatly  developed  it. 

2259.  In  the  genitive,  a  transitive  gerund  with  an  object  in  the  accusa- 
tive is  rare ;  ordinarily  the  gerundive  is  used  (2240). 
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The  Gerundive  and  Gerund.  [2260-2264. 


tC  dSfrddand!  causS,  PL  Men.  G^-jyfor  the  purpose  of  cheatint^ you.  cupi- 
dus  tS  audiendi,  DO.  2,  16,  eagter  to  hear  you.  summa  SlQdendi  occSsiOst 
mihi  nunc  senSs,  T.  Ph.  885,  /  *ve  now  a  splendid  chance  the  graybeards 
of  eluding.  nS  sui  liberandi  (2260)  atque  ulciscendi  ROmftnSs  occft- 
sidnem  dimittant,  5,  38,  2,  tliat  they  should  not  let  slip  the  c/ta»tce  of  freeing 
themselves  and  taking  vengeance  on  the  Romans,  signum  colligendi  v&sa 
dedlt,  L.  24,  16,  14,  he  gave  the  signal  to  pack  t/teir  things. 

2260.  nostr!,  vostrl  (or  vestri),  and  sui,  being  singular  in  form  (649) 
have  often  a  singular  gerundive. 

n5n  tarn  sui  c5nservandi  quam  tu5rum  cfinsiliOrum  reprimendSrutn 
causft  profQgSrunt,  C.  i,  7,  they  fled,  not  so  much  to  protect  themselves  as  to 
crush  your  plans,  vSnisse  tempus  ulciscendi  sui,  Sest.  28,  that  the  time  was 
come  for  them  to  revenge  themselves,  vestri  adbortandi  causS,  L.  21,  41,  i, 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  you. 

aa6i.  This  gerundive,  being  mistaken  for  a  gerund,  is  occasionally  used 
with  a  real  plural,  rarely  with  a  singular.  This  use  is  found  in  old  Latin^ 
Lucretius,  Varro,  and  here  and  there  in  Cicero,  as  well  as  in  late  I^tin. 

ndminandi  istOrum  tibi  erit  cfipia,  PI.  Cap.  852,  you  will  have  a  chance 
to  name  them.  poenSrum  solvendi  tempus,  Lucr.  5,  1225,  the  time  offay* 
ing  penalties,  exempldrum  Sligendi  potestSs,  Inv,  2,  c,  a  chance  of  picking 
out  examples.  Iticis  tuendi  cOpiam,  PI.  Cap.  1008,  a  chance  to  look  upon  the 
light. 

2262.  (2.)  The  genitive  of  the  gerundive  construction  is  used 
predicatively  with  sum. 

rSgium  imperium,  quod  initio  cOnservandae  libertatia  fuerat,  S.  C. 
6,  7,  the  authority  of  the  king^  which  had  originally  served  to  uphold  freedom. 
cStera  in  xii  minuendi  sQmptQs  sunt  iSmentStidnisque  fQnebris,  Leg.  2, 
59,  the  rest  of  the  contents  of  the  Twelve  Tables  are  conducive  to  the  abating  of 
extravagance  and  keening  at  funerals,  concordiam  Ordinum,  quam  dis- 
solvendae  tribQniciae  potestStis  rentur  esse,  L.  5,  3,  5,  the  union  of  the 
classes f  which  they  believe  serves  to  break  dmon  the  power  of  the  tribunes.  This 
use  is  not  common.  It  is  found  rarely  in  Sallust  and  Cicero;  chiefly  in 
Livy. 

2263.  The  genitive  of  the  gerundive  construction,  without  a  substantive 
or  adjective  (2258)  or  the  verb  sum  (2262),  is  occasionally  used  to  denote 
purpose :  as, 

quae  ille  cSpit  ISgum  ac  libertatis  subvortundae,  S.  Fr.  Phil.  10, 
which  he  began  in  order  to  overthrow  freedom  afid  the  laws,  of  civil  war. 
Qnum  vinciri  iubet,  magis  Qsurpandi  iQris  quam  quia  Qnius  culpa  foret, 
Ta.  H.  4,  25,  he  ordered  one  into  irons,  more  to  vindicate  his  authority  than  be- 
cause  an  individual  was  to  blame.  This  use  occurs  very  rarely  in  Sallust, 
chiefly  in  Tacitus  and  late  Latin.    Once  in  Terence  with  the  gerund. 

aa(S4.  Tacitus  has  the  genitive  of  the  gerundive  construction  two  or  three  times 
with  a  judicial  verb  (1280)  to  denote  the  charge:  as,  occupandae  r£i  ptlblicae 
argui  nOn  poterant,  Ta.  6,  10,  they  could  not  be  charged  with  an  attempt  on  the 
throne. 
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2265-2267.]    Sentences:  Nouns  of  the  Verb. 


Ablative. 

2265.  In  the  ablative  a  transitive  gerund  with  a  substantive  object  is  not 
uncommon. 

frStrem  laudandfi.  Leg.  i,  i,  in  quoting  your  brother,  lar^C  partiendd 
praedam,  L.  21,  5,  5,  ^  <<  lavish  distriimtion  of  the  spoil.  This  use  is  par- 
ticularly common  in  Livy. 

2266.  (i.)  The  ablative  of  the  gerundive  construction  or 
gerund  denotes  means,  less  often  cause,  rarely  manner  and  cir- 
cumstances, or  time,  or  respect. 

Means :  Caesar  dandO  sublevandO  ignOscundO,  Cat5  nihil  lareiund5 
gl5riam  adeptus  est,  S.  C.  ^,  3>  Caesar  gained  reputation  by  giving,  helpings 
and  pardoning,  Cato  by  lavishing  no  gifts,  opprim!  sustentandfi  ac  prOlS- 
tandS  ntlllO  pact5  potest,  C,  4, 6,  it  cannot  be  crushed  by  patience  and procras- 
tiuatioft.  Livy  has  this  ablative  with  the  adjective  contentus  (1377):  nee 
iam  possidendis  ptlblicis  agiis  contentOs  esse,  6,  14,  11,  that  they  were 
no  longer  satisfied  with  the  occupation  of  the  public  lands.  Cause  :  aggemndS 
curvoxn  aquS,  PI.  Cas.  124,  bowed  with  water  carrying,  flendd  turgiduli 
rubent  ocelli.  Cat  3,  18,  with  loeeping  red  and  swolleti  are  her  eyne.  Manner 
and  circumstances :  rare  in  old  Latin :  not  in  Caesar  or  Cicero :  bellum 
imabulandd  cSnfScSrunt,  Caelius  in  Fam,  8,  15,  i,  they  strolled  through  the 
war,  senex  vincendS  factus,  L.  30,  28,  ^  maturing  in  victories.  Time : 
cum  plausum  me9  nSmine  recitandfi  dedissent,  Att,  4,  1,6,  when  they  had 
applauded  on  the  reading  of  my  name,  partibus  dividendis  ipsl  regi5  6vCnit, 
L.  25,  30,  6,  at  the  distribution,  the  district  fell  to  him.  Respect :  LatinS 
10quend5  cuivis  erat  pSr,  Br,  128,  in  his  use  of  Latin  he  was  a  match  for 
anybody. 

2267.  (2.)  The  ablative  of  the  gerundive  construction  or 
gerund  is  also  accompanied  by  a  preposition,  ab,  dS,  in,  or 
ex  ;  rarely  by  prO. 

ntlllum  tempus  ill!  umquam  vacSbat  aut  S  scribend5  aut  S  c5gi- 
tandS,  Br.  272,  he  never  had  any^  time  free  from  writing  or  from  thinking. 
quod  verbum  ductum  est  I  nimis  intuendO  fOrttlnam  alterius,  TD,  3, 
20,  a  word  which  is  derived  from  *  looking  too  closely  at  *  another^!  prosperity,  oif 
the  word  invidia.  cSnsihum  iUud  dS  occltldendls  aedibus,  T.  Eu.'j^^^ 
that  idea  about  barring  up  the  house,  nihil  dS  causS  discendS  praecipiunt, 
DO.  2, 100,  they  give  no  instruction  about  studying  up  a  case,  vostra  5rStifi  in 
rC  incipiundS,  T.  Ph.  22^  your  remarks  when  we  started  in  with  this  affair. 
AfricSni  in  rS  gerunds  celeritStem,  V,  5,  25,  Africanus^s  swiftness  in  exe- 
cution, vix  ex  grStulandO  Cminebam,  PI.  Cap.  504,  /  barely  got  my  head 
above  their  congratulations,  quae  virtQs  ex  pr5vidend0  est  appellftta 
prOdentia,  Leg.  1,  60^  a  virtue  which  from  *  foreseeing*  is  called  foresight. 
pr9  liberandS  amici,  PI.  Per,  ^2^  for  setting  free  a  leman.  pr5  ope  fe- 
rends,  L  23.  28, 11,  instead  of^ng  to  the  rescue.  In  this  use  ab  is  not  found 
in  Plautus  or  Terence,  nor  dS  m  Plautus,  nor  pr5  in  Terence,  cuoei  is  found 
in  Quintilian,  super  once  in  Horace,  then  in  Tacitus,  sine  once  in  Varro.. 
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The  Supine.  [2268-2272. 


3268.  With  a  comparative  expression,  the  ablative  of  the  gerundive  is  found 
once:  nfillum  officium  referenda  grStiS  magis  necessSrium  est,  Qff»\y 
47,  no  obligation  is  more  binding  than  the  returning  of  a  favour.  The  gerundive 
construction  in  the  ablative  of  separation  (1302)  is  tound  rarely  in  Livy  and  Pliny 
the  younger;  Livy  has  also  the  gerund:  as,  Verminam  abaistere  8equend6 
COCg^t,  L.  29,  33,  8,  he  forced  Vermina  to  abandon  his  pursuit. 


THE   SUPINE. 

2269.  The  supine  is  a  verbal  substantive.  The  form  in  -um  is  an 
accusative.  The  form  in  -H  is  used  sometimes  as  a  dative,  sometimes 
as  an  ablative. 

The  Supine  in  -um. 

2270.  The  supine  in  -um  denotes  purpose  with  verbs  of 
motion  (1166):  as, 

abiit  piscfttum,  PI.  R.  898,  he  *s  gtme  a  fishing,  neu  noctd  irem  obam- 
bulStum,  PI.  Tri.  315,  not  to  go  a  prowling  by  nights  legiOne  finS  frQmen- 
tStum  missS,  4,  32,  i,  one  legion  being  sent  a  foraging,  sessum  it  praetor, 
DN.  3,  74,  the  praetor  is  going  to  take  his  seat,  spectitum  veniunt,  veniunt 
spectentur  ut  ipsae,  O.  A  A,  i,  99,  they  come  to  see  and  eke  for  to  be  seen. 
This  use  is  very  common  in  Plautus  and  Terence,  less  common  in  Cicero  and 
Caesar.  It  is  found  not  infrequently  in  Sallust  and  particularly  in  Livy ; 
sporadically  in  the  Augustan  poets.  In  late  prose  it  is  almost  confined  to 
archaistic  writing.  In  classical  Latin,  purpose  is  more  commonly  expressed 
by  the  subjunctive  with  ut  or  a  relative  pronoun,  or  by  a  gerundive  or  gerund 
with  ad  or  causS.    See  also  2164. 

2271.  The  most  common  supines  in  -um  are  cubitum,  dormitum,  Srep- 
tum,  frfimentStum,  grStulitum,  ntlntiStum,  oppQgnatum,  Orfttum,  pSs- 
turn,  perditum,  petitum,  saltlt&tum,  sessum,  supplic&tum.  Thev  are 
found  chiefly  with  e5  and  veniO.  nuptum  is  also  common  with  dfi,  coUocOi 
&c. 

2272.  The  supine  in  -um  may  be  followed  by  the  same  construction  as  its 
verb:  as, 

{a.)  Accusative :  de5s  salQtltum  atque  uxOrem  mode  intr5  dCvortor 
domum,  PI.  St,  534,  I  HI  just  tttm  in  home  to  greet  my  gods  and  my  wife. 
leg§t5s  ad  Caesarem  mittunt  rogStum  auxilium,  i,  11,  2,  they  send  envoys 
to  Caesar  to  beg  aid,  oppfignStum  patriam  nostram  veniunt,  L.21,  41,  13, 
they  come  to  assaU  our  country.  Classical  writers  generally  avoid  this  use  of 
the  accusative,  {b.)  Dative :  servitum  tibi  mC  abdQcitO,  PI.  Ps.  520,  take 
me  away  to  slave  for  you.  nOn  ego  GrSis  servitum  mSltribus  Ibo,  V.  2,  786, 
not  I  shall  go  to  be  the  serf  of  Grecian  dames,  (<-.)  Subordinate  clause :  iSgSti 
veniSbant :  Aedui  questum  quod  HarQdCs  fInSs  e5rum  populSrentur, 
'.37.  I,  envoys  came :  the  Aeduans  to  complain  ^because  the  Harudians  were 
laying  their  country  waste  *  ( 1853).  iSgfttfis  ad  Caesarem  misSrunt  drStum 
nS  sS  in  hostium  numer5  dtlceret,  6w  32,  i,  they  sent  envoys  to  Caesar  to  beg 
that  he  would  not  regard  them  in  the  light  of  enemies. 
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2273-2277-]    Sentences:  Nouns  of  the  Verb. 


2273.  The  supine  in  -um  followed  by  \A  fonns  the  future  passive  infini- 
tive: as, 

earn  exceptum  !ii  putO,  Att,  7,  22,  i,  Ithhik  that  there  is  agoing  to  cap- 
ture him^  i.  e.  that  he  is  going  to  be  captured.  Here  iri  is  used  impersonally 
and  eum  is  the  object  of  exceptum.  This  infinitive  is  found  half  a  dozen 
times  in  old  Latin,  oftenest  in  Cicero,  rarely  in  other  writers ;  not  in  the 
Augustan  poets.    For  the  common  periphrasis,  see  2253. 


The  Supine  in  .Q. 

2274.  The  supine  in  -u  is  used  with  f3s,  nefas,  and  adjec- 
tives, chiefly  of  such  meaning  as  easy,  good/pleasant,  strange^  or 
their  opposites. 

Only  a  few  supines  in  -Q  are  found;  the  commonest  are  audits, 
cOgnitQ,  dictO,  factO,  invents,  memorSta,  nSta,  visQ. 

81  h5c  fas  est  dictO,  7Z>.  5,  38,  if  heaven  allozus  us  to  say  so,  difficile 
dictQ  est  dS  singulis,  Fatn.  i,  7,  2„  1/  is  hard  to  say  in  the  case  of  individuals, 
quaerunt  quod  optimum  factfl  sit,  V,  i,  68,  they  ask  what  the  hest  thing  is 
to  do,  quid  est  tam  iocundum  c5gnit{i  atque  audita  ?  DO,  i,  31,  what 
pleasure  is  greater  to  mind  and  ear  ?  palpebrae  mollissimae  tSctO,  DAT,  2, 
142,  the  eye/ids  are  very  soft  to  the  touch.  With  such  adjectives  the  dative  is 
commonly  used  (1200) ;  or,  particularly  with  facilis  or  difficilis,  the  gerun- 
dive construction  with  ad  (2252) ;  for  the  infinitive,  see  2166.  The  supine  in 
-fi  is  found  chiefly  in  Cicero  and  Livy.  Very  rare  in  old  Latin,  Sallust, 
Caesar  (who  has  only  facta  and  nSta),  and  the  poets.  From  the  elder  Pliny 
and  Tacitus  on,  it  gets  conunoner. 

2275.  The  supine  in  -a  sometimes  introduces  a  subordinate  sentence, 
but  it  is  never  used  with  an  object  in  the  accusative. 

quoivis  facile  scittt  est  quam  fuerim  miser,  T.  Ifec,  296,  anybody  can 
easily  understand  how  unhappy  I  was,  incrSdibile  memorSta  est  quam 
facile  coaluerint,  S.  C,  6,  2,  it  is  an  incredible  tale  how  readily  they  grew  into 
one.  vidStis  nefSs  esse  dicta  miseram  fuisse  tSlem  senectatem,  CM.  13, 
you  see  that  it  were  a  sin  to  say  that  an  old  age  like  his  was  unhappy, 

2276.  The  supine  in  -a  is  found  rarely  with  opus  est  (1379),  dlgnus  and 
indignus  (1392) :  as, 

ita  dictO  opus  est,  T.  Hau,  941,  thus  thou  must  needs  say,  nihil  dignum 
dicta  Sctum  his  cOnsulibus,  L.  4,  30,  4,  nothing  worth  mentioning  was 
done  this  year.  For  dignus  with  qui  and  the  subjunctive,  see  1819;  for 
opus  est  with  the  infinitive,  221 1. 

2277.  In  Plautas  and  Gate,  the  supine  in  -a  is  very  rarely  used  like  an  ablative  of 
separation  (1302) :  as,  nunc  opsonSta  redefi,  PI.  Men,  288,  /'m  only  just  back 
from  the  caterer's,  primus  cubita  surgat,  postr€mus  cubitum  eat,  Cato, 
RR,  5,  5,  let  him  bejirst  to  get  up  from  bed  and  last  to  go  to  bed. 
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The  Participle.  [2278-2281. 


THE  PARTICIPLE. 

2278.  The  participle  is  a  verbal  adjective.  Like  the  adjec- 
tive, it  is  inflected  to  agree  with  its  substantive.  Like  the  verb, 
it  may  be  modified  by  an  adverb,  it  is  active  or  passive,  and  it 
expresses  action  as  continuing,  completed,  or  future.  It  may 
also  be  followed  by  the  same  case  as  its  verb. 

Time  of  the  Participle. 

2279.  (i.)  The  time  to  which  the  participle  refers  is  indicated  by 
the  verb  of  the  sentence. 

Ser  effluSns  hdc  et  UlQc  ventSs  efficit,  DN.  2,  xoi,  M^  air  by  streaming 
to  and  fro  produces  winds,  convCni  hodiS  adveniSns  quendam,  T.  En,  234, 
I  met  a  man  as  I  was  coming  to^y.  manQs  tendentSs  vitam  firSbant,  L. 
44,  42,  4,  with  hands  outstretched  they  begged  their  lives,  Croesus  Halyn 
penetrans  mSgnam  pervertet  opum  vim,  oracie  in  Div.  2,  iic,  Croesits, 
when  Halys  he  shall  cross,  will  overthrow  a  mighty  realm,  bemgnitStem 
tiiam  mih!  experts  praedicSs,  PL  Merc,  2S9,  thou  vauntest  to  me  who  *ve 
proved  t/iy  courtesy,  cfinsecQtus  id  quod  animO  pr5po8uerat,  receptul 
cani  iflssit,  7,  47,  i,  having  accomplished  what  he  had  designed,  he  gave  orders 
to  sound  the  retreat,  Dion^sius  SyrScHsis  expulsus  Corin&i  puerOs 
docSbat,  TD,  3,  27,  after  his  expulsion  from  Syracuse^  Dionysius  kept  school 
at  Corinth,  I8g3ti  dixSnint  sC  r€  dSliberSlta  ad  Caesarem  reversQrfis, 
4,  9,  I,  the  envoys  scud  that  they  would  come  bach  to  Caesar  after  they  had 
thought  the  matter  over, 

aaSa  (2.)  The  perfect  participle  of  deponents  is  sometimes  used  with 
past  tenses  or  their  equivalents  to  denote  incomplete  contemporaneous 
action.    So  occasionally  a  perfect  passive. 

(a.)  MeteUum  esse  rati  portas  clausSre,  S.  /.  69,  i,  supposing  that  it 
was  MetelluSf  they  closed  their  gates,  gavisus  illGs  retinSri  iQssit,  4,  13,  6^ 
with  pleasure  he  gave  orders  for  their  detention.  persuSdent  Rauracis  uti 
eSdem  Qsi  c5nsili5  proficiscantur,  i,  5,  4,  they  coaxed  the  Rauraci  to  adopt 
the  same  plan  and  go.  sOlStus  iQssit  sapientem  pSscere  barbam,  H.  S.  2, 
3i  35.  consoling  me  he  bade  me  grow  a  philosophic  beard.  This  use  is  not  found 
m  old  Latin,  very  rarely  in  Cicero.  Sallust  and  Caesar  use  a  few  verbs  thus. 
It  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Augustan  poets  and  Livy.  In  late  writers, 
especially  Tacitus,  it  is  frequent  {b.)  servum  sub  furcS  caesum  medifi 
S^erat  circo,  L.  2,  36,  i,  he  had  driven  a  slave  routidt  flogged  under  the  forh, 
right  in  the  circus.  With  this  compare  servus  per  circum,  cum  virgis 
caedSretur,  furcam  ferCns  ductus  est,  Div.  i»  55,  tf  slave  with  the  fork  on 
his  neck  was  driven  through  the  circus,  flogged  with  rods  the  while  (1872).  But 
the  perfect  passive  has  its  ordinary  force  (2279)  ^"^  verberibus  caesum  tS 
in  pistrfnum  dSdam,  T.  Andr,  199,  /  Ul  give  you  a  figging  and  then  put  you 
in  the  mill. 

2281.  For  the  perfect  participle  with  forms  of  sum  and  fuf,  see  1608, 
1609 ;  for  the  conative  present  participle,  2301 ;  reflexive,  1482. 
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2282-2285.]  Sentences:  Nouns  of  the  Verb. 


The  Attributive  Participle. 

2282.  The  present  or  perfect  participle  is  often  used  as  an 
adjective  to  express  a  permanent  condition  :  as, 

Screm  5rfttdrem,  incSnsum  et  a^entem  et  canOrum  foti  strepitns 
dCsiderat,  Br.  317,  the  noisy  forum  requires  an  impetuous  speaker,  inspired  and 
dramatic  and  sonorous,  L.  Abuccius,  homo  adprlmC  doctus,  Varro,  RR, 
3,  2,  17,  Abuccius,  an  eminently  leartied  man,  alii  facCti,  flSrentCs  etiam  et 
dmftti,  O.  20,  others  are  brilliant^  even  bright  and  elegant,  id  tib!  renlintiS 
futQrum  ut  sis  sciSns,  T.  Andr.  508, 1  give  you  notice  this  will  happen^  that 
you  may  be  prepared, 

2283.  The  future  participle  is  found  as  an  adjective  in  the  Augustan 
poets  and  in  late  writers.  Cicero,  however,  has  futQrus  in  this  use  with 
rSs  and  a  few  other  words. 

dS  mSnsQram  urbem,  V.  3,  85,  grant  a  city  that  shall  abide,  fiimus 
pariSs  et  diirfttarus,  Ta.  D,  22,  a  strong  and  durable  wcUl,  signa  osten- 
duntur  ft  dis  rSrum  futflrSruni,  DN.  2, 12,  signs  of  future  events  are  disclosed 
by  the  gods.    For  the  future  participle  with  forms  ofsum,  see  1633. 

2284.  Many  participles  have  become  complete  adjectives,  and  as 
such  are  capable  of  composition  or  comparison,  or  take  the  case  re- 
quired by  an  adjective. 

(a.)  nOmen  invicti  imperStOris,  V,  4,  82,  the  irwincible  generoTs  name. 
pQrus  et  insOns  si  vivO,  Yi,  S.  i,  6,  69,  pure  and  guiltless  if  I  live  (749). 
{b.)  solutus  venSficae  scientiSris  carmine,  H.  Epod,  5,  'ji,  freed  by  some 
craftier  witches  charm,  homo  Sruditissimus,  VcrrCs,  K  4.  126,  P'erres, 
most  accomplished  of  men,  (c.)  tibi  sum  oboediCns,  PI.  MG.  806,  /  ^m  your 
obedient  (1200).  tS  cOnfldO  ea  factOrum  quae  mihl  intellegCs  mSximC 
esse  accommodSta,  Fam.  3,  3,  2,  /feel  confident  that  you  will  do  what  you 
shall  feel  most  appropriate  to  my  interests  (1201).  For  the  genitive  with  such 
participles,  see  1266. 

2285.  A  perfect  participle  in  agreement  with  a  substantive  often 
contains  the  leading  idea,  and  may  be  translated  like  an  abstract  sub- 
stantive with  a  genitive  dependent.  The  nominative  is  rarely  thus 
used. 

This  construction  expresses  the  completed  action  of  the  verb  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way  that  tne  gerundive  construction  (2240)  expresses  uncom- 
pleted action. 

(a.)  Joined  with  substantives:  iniQriae  retent5rum  equitum  R5ml* 
n5rum,  3, 10,  2,  the  outrages  of  Roman  knights  detainedy  i.  e.  in  the  detention  of 
Roman  knights.  servSt!  cOnsulis  decus,  L.  21,  46,  10,  the  credit  of  saving 
the  consul,  male  administrStae  prSvinciae  urgCbStur,  Ta.  6,  29,  he  wcu 
charged  with  mcdadministration  of  his  province,  0  quid  solQtis  est  beStius 
cQris  ?     Cat.  31, 7,  oh  what  is  sweeter  than  the  putting  off  of  care  f 

(b.)  Joined  with  prepositions :  ab  conditS  urbe  Id  liberStam,  L.  x,  60, 
^tfrom  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  liberation  thereof,  post  nStSs  ho- 
minSs  improbissimus,  Br.  224,  the  greatest  reprobate  since  the  creation  of  man, 
ante  cXvitStem  datam,  Arch,  9,  before  the  gift  of  the  cititenship. 
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{c.)  In  the  nominative:  very  rare  before  Livy:  dSpressa  hoetium 
classis.  Arch,  21,  the  sinking  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  angSbant  ingentis  spiri- 
tfls  virum  Sicilia  Sardiniaque  fixnissae,  L  21,  i,  5,  what  tortured  the  high- 
sotded  hero  was  the  loss  of  Siciiy  and  Sardinia.  cQius  turbSvit  nitidSs 
exstinctus  passer  oceUds,  J.  6,  7,  whose  sparkling  eyne  the  sparrow* s  death 
bedimmed, 

2286.  This  use  of  the  participle,  though  old,  is  not  common  before  Livy, 
who,  like  Tacitus,  has  it  f requentl]^,  both  with  substantives  and  with  prepo- 
sitions. Very  rare  in  Caesar,  rare  in  Cicero,  who,  however,  uses  it  both  with 
substantives  and  with  a  few  prepositions.  In  old  Latin  (not  in  Terence),  it 
is  found  with  the  substantives  opus  and  Qsus,  in  Cato  with  post,  in  Varro 
with  propter :  as,  m!  heroine  conventOst  opus,  PI.  Cur,  302,  /  needs  must 
see  the  man,  propter  mare  congelStum,  Varro,  /^/^,  i,  2,  4,  fy  reason  of 
the  freezing  of  the  sea  water.  For  the  participle  alone  with  Qsus  est  and 
opus  est,  see  1382. 

The  Substantive  Participle. 

2287.  Participles  sometimes  become  substantives,  especially  the 
perfect  participle :  as, 

i^vit  gnSta,  T.  Ph,  y^^your  daughter  *s  alive,  dC  dSmSnsO  su5,  T.  Ph, 
43,  out  of  his  allowance,  InstitQtum  tenCbimus,  TD.  4, 7,  we  will  hold  to  our 
fundamental  idea.  Adverbs,  not  adjectives,  are  commonly  used  to  qualify 
perfect  participles  used  as  substantives;  for  examples,  see  1440.  The 
masculine  singular  is  rarely  used  as  a  substantive ;  the  neuter,  both  singular 
and  plural,  is  common,  particularly  with  prepositions. 

2288.  The  masculine  plural  of  the  perfect  participle,  when  used  as  a 
substantive,  generally  denotes  a  definite  class  of  persons :  as, 

ut  damnSti  in  integrum  restituantur,  vincti  solvantur,  V.  c,  12,  that 
the  condemned  go  scot-free^  the  imprisoned  are  set  at  liberty.  Catiuna  cum 
expeditis  in  primft  aciS  vorsSri,  S.  C.  60,  4,  Catiline  bustling  round  in  the 
van  with  the  light  infantry,  Svocitis  equ5s  sQmit,  7, 65,  5,  he  took  away  the 
veterans*  horses.  Rarely  not  denoting  a  definite  class  :  as,  miss!  intefcipi- 
untur,  5,  40,  i^the  men  who  had  been  sent  (i.e.  on  a  particular  occasion)  are 
cut  off. 

2289.  The  perfect  participle  alone  sometimes  serves  as  the  subject  of  a 
sentence  instead  of  an  abstract  substantive  (2285) :  as, 

n5tum  furSns  quid  fSmina  possit,  V.  5, 6,  the  knowledge  of  what  a  woman 
in  her  wrath  can  do.  prSnQntiStum  repente  nS  quis  violSrStur,  multitQ- 
dinem  exuit  armis,  L.  4,  59,  7,  the  sudden  proclanuttion  that  nobody  was  to 
be  harmed f  deprived  the  people  of  their  weapons.  This  use  is  found  chiefly 
in  Livy,  once  or  twice  in  Cicero;  not  in  Caesar  or  Sallust. 

2290.  The  present  participle  is  rarely  a  substantive  in  the  nominative  and 
ablative  singular,  but  often  in  the  other  cases. 

in  c5nstituentibus  rem  pQblicam,  Br,  45,  among  the  founders  of  a  state, 
multae  insectantCs  dSpellunt,  DAl^.  2,  127,  many  drive  off  their  pursuers. 
nee  praeterita  nee  praesentia  abs  tC,  sed  futflra  exspectfi,  Fam.  2,  8, 
It  I  do  twt  expect  from  you  the  past  or  the  present ^  but  the  future, 
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2291.  The  genitive  plural  of  the  present  participle  is  often  best  trans- 
lated by  an  English  abstract :  as, 

cachinn5s  inridentium  coxnmovSbat,  Br.  216,  he  prcfvoked  guffaws  of 
derision,  miztOs  terrentium  paventiumque  clSmSrCs,  L.  22,  5,  4,  mingled 
cries  of  exultation  and  terror.  primO  gaudentium  impetfi,  Ta.  H.  1,4,  in 
the  first  outburst  of  joy, 

2292.  The  future  participle  is  very  rarely  used  as  a^  substantive. 

auditdrum  dictQri  cQra  dSlectat,  Quintil.  11,  3,  157,  deliberation  on  the 
part  of  one  who  is  on  the  point  of  speaking  attracts  his  prospective  hearer, 
hav£,  imperStor,  moritiiri  tS  saliitant,  Suet.  Claud,  21,  emperor,  all  hail! 
the  doomed  give  thee  greeting.  This  use  is  found  in  late  writers,  as  in  Tacitus 
and  Curtius  once  each,  and  half  a  dozen  times  in  Pliny  the  younger.  Cicero 
and  Sallust  have  lutQrua  thus  (2283) :  as,  abs  tS  futOra  exspect5,  Fam,  2, 
8,  I,  from  you  I  expect  the  future,  supplicia  in  post  futQrds  composuit, 
S.  Fr,  Lep.  6,  he  invented  penalties  for  men  unborn. 


The  Appositive   Participle. 

2293.  The  appositive  participle  is  a  loose  substitute  for  a 
subordinate  sentence  introduced  by  a  relative  or  by  a  conjunc- 
tive particle. 

2294.  (i.)  The  appositive  participle  may  represent  a  relative  sen- 
tence: as, 

nOvi  ego  EpicQrSOs  omnia  sigilla  venerantSs,  DN.  i,  85,  why,  I  knono 
Epicureans  who  bow  the  knee  to  all  sorts  of  graven  images.  Condn  mlirOs 
dirut5s  ft  L^sandrO  reficiendfis  cflrat,  N.  9,  4,  5,  Conon  superintended  the 
rebuilding  of  the  walls  which  had  been  destroyed  by  Lysander.  The  future 
participle  is  poetic  and  late  (2283) :  as,  serves  itflrum  Caesarem  in  Britan- 
nOs,  H.  1, 35,  2i),guard  Caesar  who  against  the  Britons  is  to  march. 

2295.  (2.)  The  appositive  participle,  representing  other  sen- 
tences, may  express  various  relations:  as,  {a,)  time,  {b.)  cause  or 
means,  (c,)  purpose,  {d,)  concession,  {e,)  hypothesis,  {/,)  descrip- 
tion or  the  manner  of  an  action,  like  an  adverb. 

For  the  ablative  absolute  in  such  relations,  see  1362-1374,  particularly 
1367. 

{a,)  Time :  vehemSns  sum  exoriSna,  quom  occidS  vehementior,  PI. 
R,  *]\y  furious  am  I  at  my  risings  when  I  set  more  furious  still,  occisus  est 
I  c€na  rediCns,  RA.  97,  he  was  murdered  on  his  way  home  from  a  dinner- 
party. Qnam  noctem  sOlam  praedOnCs  commorftti,  accSdere  iricipiunt 
SyrSctlsfts,  V,  5.  95,  the  freebooters,  after  tarrying  but  one  night,  began  to  draw 
near  Syracuse.  The  future  is  late  (2283) :  as,  primum  omnium  vir5rum 
fortium  itUri  in  proelia  canunt,  Ta.  d.  3,  at  the  chief  of  all  brave  heroes^ 
they  sing  of  him  wnen  they  are  on  the  point  of  going  to  battle^  of  Hercules. 
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(^.)  Cause  or  means :  mdtum  ezspectSna  dDectum  habere  inatituit, 
6,  I,  I ^  since  he  anticipated  a  risings  he  determined  on  recruiting  troops,  mo- 
veor  till  amicfi  orbltus,  L,io,I  am  certainly  affected  at  being  bereaved  of  such 
a  friend,  deztrS  datft  fidem  futOrae  amicitiae  aanxisae,  L.  i,  x,  8,  ^ 
giving  his  right  hatid  he  gave  a  pledge  of  future  friendship,  quae  contuSns 
animus  accSdit  ad  cSgnitiOnem  dedrum,  DN.  2, 153,  through  the  contem- 
plation of  these,  t/ie  mind  arrives  at  a  knowledge  of  the  gods.  The  future  par- 
ticiple is  late :  as,  neque  illis  iQdicium  aut  vSritSs,  quippe  e5dein  diC 
diversa  par!  certSmine  postulStilris,  Ta.  H.  i,  32,  they  had  neither  sound 
Judgemeftt  nor  sincerity,  since  an  t/te  same  day  i/iey  were  to  make  conflicting  de- 
mands  with  equal  vehemence. 

{c)  Purpose :  the  future  participle,  commonly  with  a  verb  of  motion  : 
ad  ClQsium  vCnSrunt,  legiOnem  R5mSnam  castraque  opptignfttflri,  L. 
10,  26,  7,  they  came  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Clusium,  to  assail  the  Roman  legion 
and  camp,  ascendit  ipse,  iStQrus  auxilium,  i*lin.  Ep.  6, 16, 9,  he  went  alward 
in  person  to  go  to  the  rescue.  laetO  complSrant  litora  coetQ  visQrl  Aenea- 
das,  V.  5,  107,  in  happy  company  they  V  filled  the  strand  to  see  Aeneas*  men, 
rediere  omnes  BonOniam^  rursus  cOnsilifttQrl,  Ta.  ff.  2,  53,  th^  all  wettt 
back  to  Bologna  for  a  second  consultation.  This  use  appears  nrst  in  C. 
Gracchus  asdted  by  Gellius,  then  once  in  Cicero  and  Sallust  each,  and  a 
few  times  in  the  poets.  From  Livy  on,  it  grows  commoner.  In  the  poets, 
Livy,  and  Tacitus,  it  is  sometimes  joined  with  a  conditional  idea  or  protasis  : 
as,  Cgreditur  castris  ROmSlnus,  vSllum  invasQrus  ni  cOpia  ptlgnae 
fieret,  L.  3,  60,  8,  the  Roman  marches  out  of  camp,  propositi  to  assault  the 
stockade  unless  battle  were  offered. 

[d.)  Concession:  qui  mortSlis  natus*condici5nem  postulCs  immor- 
tSlium,  TD.  3,  36,  thou  who^  though  born  to  die,  lay  est  claim  to  the  state  of  the 
deathless.  bSstiis,  quibus  ipsa  terra  fundit  pSstQs  abundantis  nihil 
labSrantibus,  Fin.  2,  iii,  the  beasts,  on  which,  though  they  toil  not,  earth  lav- 
ishes  sustenance  in  profusion.  Often  with  tamen  or  the  like  accompanying 
the  verb :  as,  ib!  vehementissimS  perturbStus  Lentulus  tamen  et  sig- 
num  et  manum  suam  c5gn8vit,  C.3, 12,  thereupon  Lentulus,  though  thrown 
into  the  most  extreme  confusion^  did  yet  recognize  his  own  hand  and  seal.  For 
quamciuam  and  quamvis,  see  1900,  1907.  Ovid  and  Propertius  sometimes 
have  licet :  as,  isque,  licet  caeli  regiOne  rem5tds,  mente  deOs  adiit,  O. 
15, 62,  he  in  the  spirit  to  the  gods  drew  nigh,  though  they  are  far  away  in  heaven* s 
domain.    The  future  participle  is  rare  and  late. 

{e.)  Hypothesis :  quid  igitur  mihl  ferSrum  laniStus  oberit  nihil  sen* 
tienti  ?  TD.  i,  104,  what  hurt  will  the  clawing  of  wild  beasts  do  me  if  I  have 
no  feeling  ?  appSrCbat  nOn  admissOs  pr5tinus  CarthSginem  itQr58,  L. 
21,  9,  4,  it  grew  obvious  that,  if  not  given  audience,  they  would  go  to  Carthage 
forthwith.  For  other  examples,  see  2 no.  For  the  participle  with  quasi  or 
ut,  and  in  late  writers  with  tamquam  or  velut,  see  21 21.  The  future  parti- 
ciple is  rare  and  late. 

(/.)  Description  or  manner :  haec  properantSs  scripsimus,  Att.  4,  4S 
/  have  written  this  hastily,  i.  e.  in  haste  yours  truly.  dictStor  et  magister 
equitum  triumphantSs  in  urbem  rediSre,  L.  2,  20,  13,  the  dictator  and  his 
master  of  the  horse  returned  to  the  city  in  triumph.  incendSbat  haec  flitli 
et  pectus  vcrberans,  Ta.  i,  23,  he  lent  passion  to  his  words  with  tears  and 
beatinf^  of  his  breast.  vinct5s  aspiciunt  catCnis  HberSs  suOs,  V,  5,  108, 
they  behold  their  own  children  held  in  bondage. 
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2296.  The  participle  with  a  negative  may  be  translated  by  without:  as, 

id  ilia  tinivorsum  abrij)iet  baud  existumSns  quantO  labCre  partum, 
T.  Ph,  45,  my  lady  *ll  grab  it  all  without  a  thought  of  all  the  toil  it  cost  to  get, 
nOn  rogStOs  Qltrfi  offerre  auxilium,  L.  34,  23,  5,  that  without  Mng  asked^ 
they  offer  assistance  of  their  own  accord. 

The  Predicative  Participle. 

2297.  habe5  is  sometimes  used  with  certain  perfect  participles  to 
express  an  action  continuing  in  its  consequences.  faoiS,  d5,  and  in 
old  Latin  redd5  and  c1lr5,  with  a  perfect  participle,  are  emphatic  sub- 

''stitutes  for  the  verb  to  which  the  participle  belongs. 

[a.)  quae  nOs  nostramque  adulSscentiam  habent  dCspicStam  et 
quae  n5s  semper  omnibus  cruciant  modis,  1l,  Eu,  583,  who  hold  us  and 
our  youth  in  scorn  and  torment  us  in  every  way.  in  e&  prOvinciS  pecQniSs 
mSgnSs  collocStSs  habent,  IP.  x8,  they  have  invested  large  funds  in  that 
province.  Clddii  animum  perspectum  habe5,  cOgnitum,  iHdicStum,  cut 
Br.  I,  I,  I,  Clodius^s  mind  /  have  looked  into  thoroughly ^  probed ^  formed  a 
judgement  on.  clausum  lacQ  ac  raOntibus  et  circumHlsum  suis  cdpiis 
habuit  hostem,  L.  22,  4,  5,  his  enemy  he  had  shut  in  by  lake  and  mountains 
and  snrroundtd  by  his  troops.     See  also  1606. 

(b.)  missa  haec  face,  T.  Ad.  006,  let  this  pass.  vCrum  haec  missa  faciS, 
RA.  76,  but  I  let  this  pass.  MSnlium  missum  fScit,  Off,  3,  lily  he  let  Man-' 
lius  go.  factum  et  cQrfttum  dabO,  PI.  Cas.  439,  /7/  have  it  done  and  seen 
to.  stratSs  legiOnCs  LatinOrum  dab5,  L.  8,  ^  6,  /  zoill  lay  the  Latin  legions 
low.  ego  iam  tS  commOtum  reddam,  T.  Andr.  864,  77/  soon  have  you 
worked  up.  inventum  tibi  cilr8b5  tubm  Pamphilum,  T.  Andr.  684,  /  7/ 
have  vour  Pamphilus  looked  up  for  you.  In  classical  writers,  faci((  only  is 
found  in  this  use  and  only  with  the  participle  of  mittd ;  dd  occurs  in  late 
writers ;  reddO  and  cQrS  onlv  in  old  Latin.  All  these  verbs  are  usually  in 
the  future  tense  or  its  equivalent.  For  vol9,  cupiO,  and  nfil5  with  the  infin- 
itive passive  without  esse,  see  2229. 

2298.  The  present  participle  is  used  predicatively  with  verbs 
signifying  represent^  and  with  verbs  denoting  the  exercise  of  the  senses 
or  mind :  as, 

facit  SOcratem  diaputantem,  DN.  i,  31,  he  represents  Socrates  dis- 
cussing, quasi  ipsSs  indQid  loquentSs,  L.  y^  I  have  brought  on  the  men 
themselves  as  speaking.  n9n  ilium  miserum,  Igninim  cAstis  sui,  redeun- 
tem  S  c€n8  vidStis  ?  KA.  98,  do  you  not  see  the  poor  man.  little  dreaming  of 
his  fate f  returning  from  the  dinner  f  nOn  audivit  dracfinem  loquentem, 
Div.  2, 141,  he  did  not  hear  the  serpent  speaking.  This  use  is  found  in  Cicero, 
Sallust,  Horace,  Nepos,  Vitruvius.  and  Livy.  Once  in  Piso  (consul  1 7i  b.  c.), 
as  cited  by  Gellius,  7,  9,  6.  Verbs  denoting  the  exercise  of  the  senses  or 
mind  take  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive  to  denote  the  fact  or  action  ;  see 
2175.  ^of  audiS  with  cum,  see  1870.  For  the  infinitive  without  esse  with 
verbs  of  emotion,  see  2184. 

2299.  A  passive  with  a  verb  meaning  represent  is  expressed,  for  lack  of  a 
present  passive  participle,  by  the  infinitive  (2175).  "^^^  infinitive  active  is  rare. 
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(tf.)  cOnstruf  S  de5  atque  aedificSri  mundum  facit,  DN,  i,  19,  he  rep- 
resents the  world  being  put  togetfur  and  built  by  the  gods,  (p.)  poCtae  ixnpen* 
dCre  saxum  TantalO  faciunt,  TD,  4,  35,  the  poets  represent  a  rock  hanging 
over  TatUalus,  Rarely  the  participle  (2298)  and  the  infinitive  are  united :  as, 
PolyphCmum  HomCrus  cum  ariete  conloquentem  facit  Ciusque  lau- 
d£re  fSftfUiSs,  TD,  5,  115*  Homer  represents  Polyphemtts  chatting  with  the 
ram  and  his  etrvy  of  ike  ram*s  estate.  But  the  perfect  infinitive  active  must 
be  used  when  the  action  is  to  bs  distinctly  marked  as  completed,  for  lack  of 
a  perfect  active  participle :  as,  fCcit  DolSbella  Verrem  accCpisse,  V,  i,  100, 
Dolabella  represented  Verres  as  having  received. 
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APPENDIX. 

(A.)   SOME    OCCASIONAL    PECULIARITIES  OF 

VERBS. 

9300.  In  many  cases  where  in  English  a  verb  like  wish  or  try  to  have  a 
thing  done,  can^  must,  or  am  allowed  to,  is  used,  the  equivalent  Latin  verb  is 
omitted.  As  this  use  generally  extends  through  the  entire  system  of  the 
verb,  examples  of  the  nouns  of  the  verb  and  of  subordinate  sentences  thus 
used,  are  conveniently  included  here. 

The  Conative  Use. 

2301.  A  verb  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  action  proposed, 
attempted,  or  begun,  but  not  necessarily  carried  out.  This  is 
called  the  Conative  Use  of  the  verb :  as, 

ancilias  d«d5,  T.  Hec,  773, 1  try  to  give,  or  /  offer  up  the  servant  girls, 
sine  tllia  dubitStiOne  condemnant,  Clu.  7c  without  a  moment's  hesitation 
they  vote  to  condemn,  dum  id  inpetrant,  Pi.  Cap,  233,  as  long  as  they  We 
trying  to  get  it,  si  plScEs  inlacrimSbilem  PldtSna,  H.  2,  14,  5,  shouldst 
thou  the  stonyhearted  Pluto  strive  to  melt,  si  discEdSs,  J.  7,  50,  should  you 
attempt  to  leave,  in  cQriam  abiCcit,  quam  vivus  Cverterat,  Mil,  90,  he 
shoved  the  corpse  into  the  senate  house,  xohich  the  man  in  his  lifetime  had  done 
his  best  to  overthrow,  adsurgentem  rCgem  umbGne  resupinat,  L.  4,  19,  5, 
with  the  boss  of  his  shield  he  put  the  hing  flat  on  his  hack,  when  he  tried  to 
get  up. 

230a.  This  use  is  particularly  common  in  the  imperfect  indicative :  as, 

nostr5s  ingredi  prohibCbant,  5,  9,  6,  they  tried  to  stop  our  people  from 
getting  in.  ApellEs  faciCbat,  Plin.  NH.praef.  26,  Apelles  undertook  to  do 
this^  or  an  attempt  of  Apelles's.  sEdSbant  tumulttlB.  sEdand5  interdum 
movSbant,  L.  3,  l  j,  7,  they  tried  to  quell  the  riotings,  but  by  trying  they  started 
them  once  in  a  while  afresh,  num  dubitSs  id  mE  imperante  facere,  quod 
iam  tuS  sponte  faciEbSs  ?  C.  i,  13,  do  you  possibly  hesitate  to  do  at  my  com- 
mand what  you  wanted  to  do,  as  it  was,  yourself  ?  The  conative  use  is  not 
very  common  in  old  Latin,  but  more  frequent  from  Cicero  and  Caesar  on. 

1303.  When  the  conative  use  is  to  be  expressed  more  distinctly:  a  form  of  vol5 
or  c5nor  is  used,  or  a  frequentative,  like  vEndit5,  try  to  sell,  adventd,  strive  to 
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The  Causative  Use. 

2304.  A  verb  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  not  what  the  subject  actually 
does  himself,  but  what  he  has  another  do.  This  is  called  the  Causative  Use 
of  the  verb :  as, 

animi  causS  mihi  nSvem  faciam,  PI.  R.  ^^2^  just  for  diversion  J'*ll  build 
me  a  yacht,  cum  veUet  sibi  Snulum  facere,  aurificem  itlssit  vocSri,  V% 
4,  56,  wanting  to  make  him  a  ring,  he  ordered  a  goldsmith  to  be  called,  com- 
plQrEs  pauperEs  mortu5s  suO  sOmptQ  extulit,  N.  5,  4,  3,  he  buried  a  good 
many  poor  dead  feople  at  his  own  expense,  i.  e.  had  them  buried.  Also  in  the 
passive:  as,  tondCmur,  QuintiL  i,  6,  44,  we  get  shaved.  When  greater  ex- 
actness is  required,  having  a  thing  done  may  be  expressed  more  distinctly  by 
faci5  (i965)»  by  cdrS  (2250),  or  by  iube5. 


The  Potential  Use. 

2305.  A  verb  is  sometimes  used  to  indicate  action  that  can  be 
done,  and  especially  action  that  can  be  done  at  any  time.  This  is 
called  the  Potential  Use  of  the  verb :  as, 

clSrC  oculis  vide5,  PI.  MG.  630,  lean  see  distinctly.  proptereS  quod  inter 
finCs  HelvCtiOrum  et  AUobiogum  Rhodanus  fluit  isque  nGnnQUis  locis 
vad5  tr2nsltur,  1,6,  2,  because  the  Rhone  runs  between  the  district  of  the  Hel- 
vetians and  Allobrogans,  and  the  river  in  some  places  can  be  forded,  or  is  ford- 
able.  Particularly  with  a  negative  :  as,  apertC  addlantem  nCmO  nOn  videt, 
L.  99,  an  open  flatterer  anybody  can  see  through.  n5n  facile  diiQdicStur 
amor  vErus  et  nctus,  Fam.  9,  16,  2,  real  love  and  pretended  love  cannot  easily 
be  told  apart,  ubl  Crassus  animadvertit,  suSs  cSpiSs  n5n  facile  didQci, 
n5n  cunctandum  existim&vit,  3,  23,  7,  when  Crassus  saw  that  his  forces 
could  not  easily  be  divided^  he  thousrhi  he  ought  to  lose  no  time,  quoniam 
pr5positum  nOn  tenuerat.  Caes.  C,  3,  65,  4,  seeing  that  he  had  not  succeeded 
in  carrying  out  his  plan.  Sometimes  this  idea  is  expressed  by  the  subjunc- 
tive (1554). 


The  Obligatory  Use. 

2306.  A  verb  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  obligatory  action.  This  is 
called  the  Obligatory  Use  of  the  verb :  as. 

paulisper  commoratus  est,  Mil.  28,  he  had  to  wait,  aegra  trahCbant 
corpora,  V.  3,  140,  they  had  to  drag  their  sickly  frames  along,  cam!  patri&, 
Sest.  145.  I  had  to  keep  away  from  the  country  of  my  birth,  senStor  popul! 
ROmSn!  pemoct&vit  in  publico.  V.  4,  25,  <?  senator  of  Rome  was  fain  to  sleep 
in  the  streets,  serEmus  aliquid  in  dErelictO  80IG,  ^r.  16,  re/^  shall  have  to 
sow  something  in  an  abandoned  field,  erat  summa  inopia  p2buli,  ade5  ut 
foliis  equ5s  alerent,  Caes.  C.  3,  58,  3,  there  was  an  utter  lack  of  fodder,  so  that 
they  were  fain  to  feed  their  horses  on  leaves. 
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The  Permissive  Use. 

2307.  A  verb  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  permitted  action.  This  is 
called  the  Permissive  Use  of  the  verb :  as, 

VerrEsne  habCbit  domi  suae  candSlftbrum  lovis  ?  V,  4,  y\, shall  Verres 
be  allowed  to  have  at  his  house  a  candelabra  0/ Jupiter?  petit  ut  ipse  dC  e5 
statuat,  1,1%  St  he  asks  to  be  allowed  to  sit  in  mdgemettt  himself  on  the  man, 
PisO  5ravit  ut  manCret,  Ta.  2, 81,  Piso  asked  to  be  allowed  to  stay. 


(B.)   INDIRECT  DISCOURSE. 
(OrfitiO  Obliqua.) 

2308.  The  speech  or  thought  of  another,  quoted  in  his  own  words, 
is  called  Direct  Discourse  (1723). 

2309.  The  speech  or  thought  of  another,  dependent  on  a 
verb  of  saying  or  thinking,  is  called  Indirect  Discourse  (1723). 

One  may,  of  course,  auote  his  own  words  or  thoughts  indirectly,  as  well 
as  those  of  another  (1720). 

2310.  The  verb  of  thinking  or  saying  is  often  not  distinctly 
expressed,  but  only  implied  in  the  context  (1725). 

1311.  The  principles  which  govern  the  change  of  direct  discourse  into 
indirect  discourse  have  been  alreadv  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  pages ;  but, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  learner,  tney  are  here  put  together. 


MOOD. 

(A.)  Main  Sentences. 

2312.  Declarative  sentences  of  direct  discourse  are 
put  in  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive,  and  interroga- 
tive and  imperative  sentences  of  direct  discourse  are 
put  in  the  subjunctive,  in  indirect  discourse. 

(a.)  For  examples  of  declarative  sentences,  see  2 17  5-2 184. 
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(fi.)  Interrogative  (1773) :  quid  vellet  ?  cQr  in  su&s  possessiSnSs 
veniret  ?  i,  44,  7,  wka/  did  he  mean  f  why  this  movement  ifito  his  property  t 
from  Ariovistus*s  replv  to  Caesar,  dictator  litterSs  ad  senStum  misit : 
deum  benienitats  VEi5s  iam  fore  in  potestSte  populi  R5m8ni ;  quid  dC 
praeda  faciendum  censSrent  ?  L.  5,  20,  i,  the  dictator  sent  this  letter  to  the 
senate :  through  the  bounty  of  the  gods  Vei  would  soon  belong  to  the  Roman 
nation ;  what  did  they  think  should  be  done  about  the  booty  f 

(c.)  Imperative  (1547):  CicerO  respondit:  s!  ab  armis  discEdere  ve- 
lint,  sE  adiQtOre  Qtantur  lEgStdsque  ad  Caesarem  mittant,  5,  41,  7, 
Cicero  replied:  if  they  wished  to  lay  down  their  arms,  let  them  take  his  advice 
and  send  envoys  to  Caesar.  nQntius  €!  dom5  vEnit :  bellum  AthEniEnsCs 
et  Boe5t5s  indizisse  Lacedaemcniis ;  quSrE  venire  nE  dubitaret,  N.  17, 
4,  I,  a  message  reached  him  from  home:  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians  had 
declared  war  on  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  so  he  was  to  come  without  delay.  See 
also  1707,  1708. 

2313.  Rhetorical  questions  (that  is,  declarations  niade  for  effect  in 
the  form  of  questions)  in  the  first  or  third  person  in  the  direct  dis- 
course are  put  in  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive  in  indirect  dis- 
course: as, 

si  veteris  contumCliae  oblivlsci  vellet,  num  etiam  recentium  iniflri- 
arum  memoriam  dCpSnere  posse  ?  i,  14,  3.  //  he  were  itulinedto  disregard 
the  old  affronty  could  he  also  forget  their  fresh  insults  f  from  Caesar's  reply  to 
the  Helvetians,  baud  minim  esse  Superb5  £i  inditum  R5mae  c0gn5- 
men:  an  quic^uam  superbius  esse  quam  lOdificSri  sic  omne  nSmen 
Latinum  ?  cui  n5n  appSrSre  adfectare  eum  imperium  in  Latinds  ?  L. 
ly  50,  ^,  no  wonder  Rome  dubbed  him  *  the  Proud* :  could  there  be  a  greater 
sign  of  pride  than  this  mockery  of  the  whole  Latin  nation  ?  who  did  not  see  that 
he  aspired  to  dominion  over  the  Latins  f  This  use  is  not  found  in  old  Latin. 
It  occurs  once  or  twice  in  Cicero's  letters  and  a  few  times  in  Caesar.  In 
Livy  and  late  writers,  it  is  not  uncommon.  Such  questions  in  the  second 
person  require  the  subjunctive  (2312). 

231^.  Questions  which  are  in  the  subjunctive  in  direct  discourse  retain 
the  subjunctive  in  indirect  discourse :  as, 

quod  vSrO  ad  amicitiam  populi  ROmanI  attulissent,  id  lis  Eripi  quis 
pati  posset  ?  i,  43,  8,  who  could  allow  them  to  he  stripped  of  what  they  had 
possessed  when  they  became  the  friends  of  the  Roman  nation  ?  (1565). 


(B.)  Subordinate  Sentences. 

2315.  The  verb  of  a  subordinate  sentence,  intro- 
duced by  a  relative  word  or  a  conjunctive  particle, 
stands  in  the  subjunctive  in  indirect  discourse  (1722). 

For  the  indicative  with  dum,  in  the  time  while,  retained  in  indirect 
discourse,  see  1995. 
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sapientisBimum  esse  dicunt  eum,  cui  quod  opus  sit  ipsi  veniat  in 
mentem;  prozimS  accCdere  ilium  qui  alterius  bene  inventis  obtem- 
peret,  Clu,  84,  they  say  he  is  the  wisest  mart  who  thinks  out  of  himself  what  is 
expedient ;  and  that  the  man  who  avails  himself  of  the  wise  devices  of  another 
comes  next,  ad  haec  Ariovistus  respondit :  iQs  esse  belli,  ut  qui  vicis- 
sent  iis  qu5s  vicissent,  quemadmodum  vellent  imperSrent,  i,  36,  i,  to 
this  Ariovistus  atiswtred:  that  it  was  the  right  of  war  for  the  cottquerors  to 
dictate  to  the  coftquered  such  terms  cu  they  pleased, 

2316.  Relative  sentences  ec^uivalent  to  main  sentences  (1S35)  ™^y  ^  P"^ 
in  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive :  as, 

Qnum  medium  diem  fuisse,  quem  tOtum  Galbam  in  cSnsiderandS 
causS  compdnendSque  posuisse,  Br.  87,  that  a  single  day  intervened  and 
that  this  whole  day^  Galba  employed  in  studying  up  and  arranging  the  case. 
This  use  is  found  in  Cicero,  Caesar,  Livy,  and  a  few  times  in  other  authors. 
Not  in  old  Latin. 

23x7.  So  also  sentences  introduced  by  certain  conjunctive  particles  are 
occasionally  put  in  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive :  as, 

id  quod  saepe  dictum  est :  ut  mare  ventSrum  vi  agitSri  atque  tur- 
bSri,  sic  populum  R5m&num  hominum  sEditiOsSrum  vScibus  concitSri, 
Clu,  138,  iJu  oft-repeated  saying :  as  the  sea  is  ruffled  and  tossed  hy  the  mighty 
winds,  so  the  people  of  Rome  are  stirred  up  by  the  talk  of  agitators.  honSrifi- 
cum  id  mllitibus  ifore,  quOrum  favSrem  ut  larritiOne  et  ambitQ  male 
adquiri,  its  per  bonSs  artCs  baud  spemendumv  Ta.  If,  i,  17,  that  would  be 
a  mark  of  respect  to  the  troops,  and  their  good  will,  though  usually  won  by 
bribery  and  corruption,  was  certainly  no  small  gain  if  honourably  come  by, 
fugere  senfitum  testes  tabulSs  pQblicSs  cCnsQs  cQiusque,  cum  interim 
obaerfitam  plEbem  obiectSri  ahis  atque  aliis  hostibus,  L.  6,  27,  6,  that 
the  senate  sought  to  avoid  evidence  of  each  man's  property  through  making  pub- 
lic returns,  while  at  the  same  time  the  commons  lay  bankrupt  and  at  the  mercy 
of  one  enemy  after  another,  ut  and  quemadmodum  are  found  with  this  in- 
finitive in  Cicero,  Livy,  and  Tacitus;  cum  interim  and  si  n5n  in  Livy; 
quia  in  Livy  and  Seneca ;  quamquam  in  Livy  and  Tacitus ;  nisi  f5rte  m 
Tadttts.    For  quam  with  the  infinitive,  see  1898. 

23x8.  Relative  sentences  which  are  not  a  part  of  the  quotation, 
but  an  addition  of  the  writer's,  or  which  are  a  circumlocution  equiva- 
lent to  a  substantive,  are  marked  by  the  indicative  (1729) :  as, 

CondrQsSs,  Ebur5nCs,  Caeroes5s,  PaemSnds,  qui  QnG  n5mine 
Grerm2ni  appellantur,  arbitrSri  ad  xl  milia,  2,  4,  10,  that  they  reckoned  the 
Condrusians,  Eburonians,  Caeroesians  and  Paemanians  {who  are  all  called  by 
one  name  Germans)  at  forty  thousand.  For  other  examples  of  such  sentences, 
see  1729. 

2319.  Sentences  containing  the  thought  of  another,  intro- 
duced by  a  relative  pronoun  or  by  causal,  temporal,  or  other 
conjunctive  particles,  take  the  subjunctive,  though  not  ap- 
pended to  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive  (1725)  :  as, 
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numquis,  quod  bonus  vir  esset,  grStiSs  dis  Cgit  umquam  ?  I>M  3, 
87,  did  anybody  ever  thank  the  gods  *  because  he  was  a  good  man  *  f  ( 18^). 
mih!  loquitur  nee  rtct6  quia  tibi  aunim  reddidi  et  quia  nte  tS  dCfrau- 
d&verim,  PI.  B.  735,  he^s  aiways  pitching  into  me  because  I  returned  you  th£ 
money  and  *  because  I  did  nU  do  you  out  o/it '( 1856, 1853).  aedem  Diiovi  v6- 
vit»  si  e5  die  hostCs  fQdisset,  L.  31,  21,  12,  ^  vowed  a  temple  to  infernal 
Jove,  *  if  he  should  rout  the  enemy  on  that  day*  For  other  examples,  see  1725, 
1852,  1853,  1S84,  &c. 


2320.  Sometimes  a  verb  of  saying  or  thinking  is  added, 
ationally  put  in  the  subjunctive.    For  examples,  see  1727. 


and  is  itself 


(2.)    TENSE. 

(A.)  Of  the  Infinitive. 

2321.  The  tenses  of  the  infinitive  follow  their  usual  law 
(2218),  representing  the  action  as  present,  past,  or  future,  from 
the  speaker's  point  of  view. 

nQntiStum  est  Ariovistum  ad  occupandum  VesontiOnem  conten- 
dere triduique  viam  S  suis  finibus  prSfScisse,  i,  38,  i,  it  was  reported  that 
Ariovistus  was  pressing  on  (2219)  to  seize  Vesontio^  and  that  he  had  done  a  three 
days^  journey  from  his  own  borders  (2226).  fSma  est  Sram  esse  in  vesti- 
bule templl,  L.  24,  3,  7,  rumour  has  it  that  there  is  an  altar  in  the  vestibule  of 
the  temple  {22ig).  lEgStl  haec  sE  ad  suds  relfitQrSs  dIxErunt,  4,  9,  i,the 
envoys  said  they  would  report  this  to  their  countrymen  (2232|.  For  other  ex- 
amples, see  2175-2203;  for  the  infinitive  equivalent  of  the  indicative  imper- 
fect and  pluper^ct,  see  2226,  2227. 

(B.)   Of  the  Subjunctive. 

2322.  The  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  follow  the  law  of  the 
sequence  of  tenses  ;  see  1745* 

The  tenses  are  usually  imperfect  or  pluperfect,  as  the  verb 
introducing  a  quotation  is  usually  past. 

S&cratCs  dicere  solEbat,  omnEs  in  e5  quod  sdrent,  satis  esse  Elo- 
quentfis,  DO,  i,  63*  Socrates  used  to  maintain  that  all  men  were  eloquent 
enough  in  a  matter  which  they  understood  (1766).  dicEbam  quoad  metuerCs, 
omnia  tS  prGmissQnim,  Ph.  2, 89, 1  said  that  as  long  as  you  were  afraid ^  you 
would  promise  everything  (1771).  cSgnGvit  SuCbds  j>08teS  quam  pSntem 
fieri  comperissent,  nQntids  in  omnEs  partSs  dimisisse,  4,  19,  2.  he  cucer- 
taitted  that  after  the  Suebans  had  learned  of  the  building  of  the  bridge^  they  had 
sent  out  messengers  in  every  direction  (1772).  For  other  examples,  see  1746- 
1772. 

2323.  But  the  present  and  perfect  subjunctive  are  often  used,  especially 
when  the  main  verb  is  present. 
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Alezandnim  Philippus  accflsat  quod  largitidne  benevolentiam 
Macedonum  cOnsectEtur,  Off,  2,  53,  PhtUp  accuses  Alexander  of  courting  tht 
ftwour  of  the  Macedonians  by  the  use  of  money  (17461  1853).  initium  quod 
nuic  cum  m&tre  fuerit  simultStis  audistis,  Clu.  17,  you  have  heard  the 
origin  of  the  enmity  which  was  between  the  defendant  ami  his  mother  (1746). 
Ariovistus  respondit:  stipendium  capere  iQre  belli  quod  victOrCs 
victis  imponere  cSnsuerint,  i,  44,  i,  Ariovistus  answered  that  it  was  by  the 
laws  of  7oar  that  he  took  the  tribute  which  victors  were  wont  to  lay  upon  the 
vanquished  (1755)-     ^^^  other  examples,  see  1746-1772. 

2324.  The  future  of  direct  discourse  is  represented  in  indirect 
discourse  by  the  imperfect,  and  the  future  perfect  by  the  pluperfect 
subjunctive. 

sE  quod  S  rS  pttblicS  esset  facttlnun,  L.  28,  45. 3,  that  he  would  do  what 
should  be  for  the  interests  of  the  state  (1766).  sS  n5n  ante  coeptQrum  quam 
ignem  in  rCgiis  castris  conspezisset,  L.  30,  5,  5,  that  he  would  tuft  begin 
before  he  saw  fire  in  the  royal  camp  (1766,  192 1 ).  The  present  or  perfect  sub- 
junctive also  is  found  when  the  main  verb  requires.  For  other  examples, 
see  1 746-1 772. 

(3.)   Pronoun. 

2325*  ego  and  nOs,  of  direct  discourse,  are  represented  by 
s€  in  indirect  discourse,  and  meus  and  noster  by  suus.  ttL 
and  v9s,  of  direct  discourse,  are  represented  in  indirect  dis- 
course by  ille,  or,  when  less  emphatic,  by  is. 

For  the  use  of  the  reflexive  pronoun,  see  2338-2342. 

sE  prius  in  Galliam  vEnisse  quam  populum  RSmlnum,  i,  44,  7,  that 
he  came  into  Gaul  before  the  Roman  nation,  said  Ariovistus  of  himself.  sS  S 
patribus  mfiidribusque  suis  didicisse,  r,  13,  6,  that  they  had  learned  from 
their  fathers  and  ancestors,  said  the  Helvetians  of  themselves.  trSnsisse 
RhEnum  sSsC  nOn  suS  sponte,  i,  44.  i,  that  he  had  crossed  the  Rhine  not  of 
his  own  accord^  was  the  assertion  of  Ariovistus.  qui  nisi  dEcEdat,  sEsE 
iUum  n5n  prO  amicO  sed  hoste  habiturum.  quod  si  eum  interfEcerit, 
multis  sEsE  principibus  populi  RSmlni  grStum  esse  factQrum,  i,  44, 11, 
that  unless  he  withdrew,  he  should  consider  him  not  a  friend  but  a  foe.  Why, 
if  he  killed  him,  he  should  do  a  favour  to  numerous  leading  men  in  the  Roman 
tuition.    Here  Ariovistus  is  reported  as  speaking  to  Caesar. 


CONDITIONAL   PERIODS   IN    INDIRECT  DISCOURSE. 
(A.)    Protasis. 

2326.  The  protasis  of  every  kind  (2023,  2024)  has  the  verb 
in  the  subjunctive  in  indirect  discourse  (2315). 

2327.  The  tense  of  the  protasis  is  generally  imperfect  or 
pluperfect  (2322) :  as, 
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Ariovistus  respondit :  si  ipse  popnl5  R5mSn5  n5n  praescrlberet, 
-  R53    -  - 


n5n  oportEre  sEsE  S  populS  R5in&n5  impedirl,  i,  36,  i,  Arimrishts  an- 
swered: if  he  did  not  dictate  to  the  Roman  nation,  no  more  ought  the  Koman 
nation  to  interfere  with  him  (2026).  quae  si  fScisset,  PompEium  in  His* 
pfinils  itOnim,  Caes.  C  i,  10,3,  if  he  did  that^  Pompey  would  go  to  the  Spains 
(2061). 

2328.  But  indeterminate  protases  (2023)  are  sometimes  put  in  the 
present  or  perfect  subjunctive  in  indirect  discourse,  even  with  a 
main  secondary  tense :  as, 

Ariovistus  respondit:  si  itenim  experirl  velint,  sE  parStum  esse 
dEcertSre,  i,  44,  i,  Ariovistus  answered  that  if  the  Romans  wanted  to  try  again, 
he  was  ready  to  fight  it  out  (2026).  qui  nisi  dEcEdat,  sEsE  ilium  pr6  hoste 
habitflrum,  l,  44, 1 1,  that  unless  he  withdrew,  he  should  consider  him  an  enemy 
(2054). 

2329.  Protases  of  action  non-occurrent  (2024)  remain  in  the 
imperfect  or  pluperfect,  even  with  a  main  primary  tense. 

licet  VarrO  MQsSs,  Aeli  StilSnis  sententifi,  PlautinS  dlcat  sennOne 
locutQrls  fuisse  si  Latinfi  loqui  vellent,  Quintil.  10,  i,  99,  though  Varro, 
following  Stilo^s  dictum,  may  say  that  the  Muses  would  have  spoken  in  the  style 
of  Plautus^  if  they  had  wanted  to  speak  Latin  (2095).  quaeret  ab  accflsl- 
tSribus  quid  factQrl  essent,  si  in  e5  loc5  fuissent,  Cornif.  2,  22,  he  will  ask 
the  accusers  what  they  would  have  done  if  they  had  been  in  that  predicament 
(2099). 

(B.)   Apodosis. 

2J30.  In  indeterminate  conditional  periods  (2023),  the  apodosis 
simply  follows  the  general  rule  (2312) :  as, 

lovem  sic  Siunt  philosophic  si  GraecS  loquStur,  loqui,  Br.  121,  the 
philosophers  say  that  this  is  Jove's  style  of  speaking,  if  Jove  speaks  Greek  (2026). 
sin  bell5  persequi  persevCrSret,  reminiscerEtur  pristinae  virtHtis  HelvE- 
ti5nim,  i,  i^,  A%if  he  persisted  in  following  them  up  with  war,  let  him  call  to 
mind  the  old  time  valour  of  the  Helvetians  (2056).  in  pr5vinciis  intellegE- 
bant  si  is  qui  esset  cum  imperiO  emere  vellet,  fore  uti  quod  quisque 
vellet  quanti  vellet  aufcrret,  V.  4,  lo,  in  the  provinces  they  saw  that  if  a 
man  clothed  in  authority  should  wish  to  be  a  buyer,  he  would  carry  off  every  time 
whatever  he  wished  at  what  he  wished  (2233 ;  2054  or  2076).  futQnim  esse, 
nisi  prSvisum  esset,  ut  R5ma  caper  (tur,  Z7iV.  i,  loi,  that  unless  precaution 
was  taken^  Rome  would  be  captured  (2233,  2061).  si  veteris  contumEliae 
oblivisci  vellet,  num  etiam  recentium  inidriSnim  memoriam  dEpSnere 
posse  ?  I,  14,  3,  if  he  were  inclined  to  disregard  the  old  affront,  could  he  also 
forget  their  late  insults  f  (2313).     For  other  examples,  see  2327,  2328. 

2331.  In  conditional  periods  of  action  non-occurrent  (2024), 
the  future  participle,  with  esse,  is  used  to  represent  the  imper- 
fect subjunctive  active  of  direct  discourse,  and  the  future  parti- 
ciple with  fuisse  to  represent  the  pluperfect  subjunctive  active : 
as, 
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(a.)  Caesarem  arbitrfifi  prof ectum  in  Italiam ;  neque  aliter  CarnQtCs 
interficiundi  Tasgetii  consilium  fuisse  captQrOs,  neque  EburSnSs,  si  ille 
adesset,  ad  castra  ventQrOs  esse,  5,  29,  2,  that  he  thought  Caesar  was  gone 
into  Italy  ;  otherwise^  the  Camutes  would  not  have  formed  their  design  of  killing 
Tasgetius,  and  the  Eburones^  if  he  were  at  hand,  would  not  be  assaulting  the 
camp*  The  use  of  the  future  participle  with  esse  is  very  rare,  {b.)  an 
Cn.  PompCium  cCnsCs  mSximfirum  rCrum  glGrifi  laetatQrum  fuisse,  si 
sciret  sE  in  sSlitQdine  Aegypti5rum  trucidStum  Iri,  Div,  2,  22,  do  you 
suppose  that  Pompey  would  have  taken  any  pleasure  in  the  fame  which  his 
peerless  exploits  brought  him  if  he  had  known  that  he  was  going  to  be  butchered 
in  the  wilds  of  Egypt  f 

2332.  The  perfect  infinitive  is  exceptionally  used ;  this  is  based  upon  the 
indicative  in  apodosis  (2104). 

memoriS  tene5  solitum  ipsum  nfirrSre  sE  studium  philosophiae 
acrius  hausisse,  ni  prQdentia  mStris  incCnsum  animum  coErcuisset, 
Ta.  Agr,  4,  /  remember  that  he  used  to  say  that  he  had  drunk  in  the  study  of 
philosophy  with  greater  eagerness,  had  not  his  discreet  mother  checked  his  ardent 
soul  (2105  or  2107). 

2333.  posaum,  in  the  apodosis  of  a  conditional  period  of  action 
non-occurrent  (2101),  is  regularly  put  in  the  perfect  infinitive  in  in- 
direct discourse :  as, 

PlatGnem  existimO,  si  genus  forEnse  dicendi  trSctare  voluisset, 
gravissimE  potuisse  dicere,  Off,  i,  4, 1  think  that  if  Plato  hcui  only  chosen 
to  cultivate  forensic  eloquence^  he  might  have  been  a  most  impressive  speaker 
(2103).  cum  dicerent  sE  potuisse  in  amplissimum  locum  pervenire,  si 
sua  studia  ad  hondrEs  petendSs  cSnferre  voluissent,  Clu.  1$^,  saying  they 
might  have  risen  to  the  proudest  posit  ion,  if  they  had  only  chosen  to  apply  their 
etiergies  to  a  political  career  (2103). 

2334.  futOrum  fuiase  nt  with  the  imperfect  subjunctive  is  often 
used  in  the  passive  instead  of  the  future  participle  with  fuiase  (2331)  : 
as, 

Theophrastus  accflsSsse  nStfiram  dicitur  quod  hominibus  tam  exi- 
guam  vitam  dedisset :  qu5rum  si  aetfis  potuisset  esse  longihquiort 
fotfirum  fuisse  ut  omni  doctrinS  hominum  vita  ErudirEtur,  TD,  3,  69,  it 
is  said  that  Theophrastus  took  nature  to  task  *  for  giving  man  such  a  short  life  ; 
if  the  period  could  have  been  longer,  man^s  life  would  have  been  informed  with 
knmvledge  of  every  sort*  (2099). 


(C.)   PRONOUNS. 
The  Personal  Pronoun. 


2335.  For  the  use  of  the_nominatives  ego  tH,  nos  vos,  see  1029. 
The  genitive  plurals  nostrttm  and  vestrttm  are  used  as  partitive, 
nostri  and  vestri  as  objective  genitives :  as, 
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nCm5  nostrQm,  RA,  SS,nat  one  cfus  (1242).  ab  utrisqae  vestrflmy 
FiWi.  1 1 ,  21,5,  by  each  of  you  (i  243).  grSta  mihl  vehementer  est  memoria 
nostri  tua,  Fam.  12,  17,  ly  your  remembrance  of  me  is  exceedingly  agreeable  to 
me  ( 1260).  nostri  ndsmet  paenitet,  T.  Pk.  172,  we  We  discontented  with  our 
lot  (1283).  For  the  adjective  instead  of  the  possessive  or  objective  genitive, 
see  1234, 1962. 

The  Reflexive  sS  and  suus. 

2336.  The  reflexive  regularly  refers  to  the  subject 
of  the  verb:  as, 

fugae  sCsE  mand&bant,  2,  24,  2,  they  betook  themselves  to  flight,  animd 
servit,  nOn  sibi,  PI.  7W.  308,  he  serves  his  passions^  ftot  his  better  self,  est 
amSns  snI  virtQs,  Z.  98,  virtue  is  fond  of  itself  dtlcit  sCcum  iinS  virglnem, 
T.  Eu,  229,  he  is  leading  a  girl  along  with  him,  Caesar  cCpiSs  suis 
divisit,  Caes.  C.  3,  97,  ^^  Caesar  divided  his  forces.  For  sC  ipse,  see  2376; 
for  sC  or  suus  quisque,  2397. 

2337.  The  reflexive  sometimes  refers  to  a  word  not  the  subject, 
when  that  word  is  specially  emphasized  or  easily  made  out  from  the 
context.  This  holds  chiefly  of  snus,  which  is  used  with  great  free- 
dom :  as, 

Alexandrum  uxor  sua  occldit,  Inv.  2.  144,  Alexaruier  was  murdered  by 
his  own  wife.  dCsinant  insidiSrl  domi  suae  cdnsuli,  C.  i,  32,  let  them  cease 
to  waylay  the  consul  in  his  own  house  and  home,  sufts  rCs  SyrftcQs&i^s  re- 
Btitttit,  L.  29,  I,  17,  he  restored  their  property  to  the  Syracuse  people. 

2338.  In  the  construction  of  the  accusative  with  the  infini- 
tive (2175),  the  reflexive  is  regularly  used  when  the  subject  of 
the  infinitive  refers  to  the  subject  of  the  verb :  as, 

Vfirus  imperium  sC  habere  dixit,  Lig.  22,  Varus  said  that  he  had 
authority,  id  sEsE  effectQrSs  spErSbant,  7,  26,  2,  they  hoped  to  accomplish  it 
(2235)- 

2339.  The  reflexive,  in  this  construction,  sometimes  refers  to  an  empha- 
sized word  not  the  formal  subject  of  the  verb :  as, 

canum  custSdia  quid  significat  aliud  nisi  sE  ad  hominum  commodi- 
tStCs  esse  gener&tSs  ?  DN.  2,  1 58,  the  watchfulness  of  the  dog —  does  not  it 
shoto  that  he  loas  created  for  the  convenience  of  man  ? 

2340.  When  the  subject  of  the  inflnitive  is  different  from  that  of 
the  verb,  the  reflexive  sometimes  refers  to  the  subject  of  the  verb, 
sometimes  to  that  of  the  infinitive :  as, 

Ariovistus  respondit  omnEs  Galliae  civitStEs  ad  sC  oppQgnandum 
venisse,  i,  44,  i»  Ariovistus  answered  that  all  the  states  of  Gaul  had  come  to 
attack  hinty  i.e.  Ariovistus.  nCminem  sEcum  sine  suS  pemiciE  con- 
tendisse,  i,  36,  6,  that  no  man  had  contended  with  him  without  his  own  un- 
doing; sEcum  refers  to  Ariovistus,  the  subject  of  the  main  verb  respondit, 
suS  to  nEminem. 
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2341.  In  subordinate  subjunctive  clauses  of  purpose,  indirect 
discourse,  or  indirect  question,  the  reflexive  refers  to  the  subject 
of  the  main  sentence  :  as, 

huic  mandat,  ut  ad  sS  quam  primum  revertStur,  4,  21,  2,  ^^  instructs 
him  to  come  back  to  himself  as  soon  cu  possible.  excniciSbit  mC  ems,  quia 
sibi  nSn  dixerim,  PI.  MG,  859,  my  master* II  torture  ffie  *  because  I  have  not 
told  him*  Paetus  omnis  librSs,  qu58  frSter  suus  reliquisset,  mihl  dO- 
nSvit,  Att.  2,  I,  12,  Paetus  made  me  a  present  of  all  the  books  *  that  his  brother 
left: 

2342.  The  reflexive,  in  such  subordinate  clauses,  sometimes  refers  to  an 
emphatic  word  not  the  main  subject :  as, 

identidem  fcllcem  Priamum  vocSbat,  quod  superstes  omnium 
8u5nim  exstitisset,  Suet.  Tib,  62,  he  was  for  ever  calling  Priam  *  Fortunes 
darlings  because  he  outlived  all  his  kith  and  kin.* 

2343.  The  reflexive  referring  to  the  main  subject  is  sometimes  irregu- 
larly used  in  subordinate  indicative  clauses. 

EpaminOndSs  Si,  qui  sibl  successerat,  exercitum  nSn  trSdidit,  Inv.  i, 
55,  Epaminondas  did  not  deliver  the  army  to  his  successor,  centum  bovCs 
mHitibus  d5n5  dedit,  qui  sEcum  fuerant,  L.  7,  37,  3,  he  gave  a  hundred 
oxen  to  the  soldiers  who  had  been  with  him. 

Equivalents  for  a  Reciprocal  Pronoun. 

2344.  The  place  of  a  reciprocal  pronoun,  each  other,  is  supplied 
by  inter  n5a,  inter  voa,  inter  aS,  or  by  alter  or  alius  followed  by 
another  case  of  the  same  word  :  as, 

inter  nOs  nStUrS  coniUncti  sumus,  Fin.  3,  66,  we  are  united  with  each 
other  by  nature.  CicerdnCs  pueri  amant  inter  sE,  Att.  6,  f,  12,  the  Cicero 
boys  are  fond  of  each  other,  cum  alius  alii  subsidium  ferret,  2,  26,  2,  when 
they  were  helping  each  other.  For  uterque,  see  2400.  The  reciprocal  idea  is 
sometimes  expressed  by  the  form  of  the  verb :  as,  fulvS  Itlctantur  harEnS, 
V.  6>  643,  they  wrestle  with  each  other  on  the  yellow  sattd  (1487). 

2345.  From  Livy  on,  invicem  inter  sfi,  invicem  sE,  or  invicem  alone,  is 
often  used  in  the  expression  of  reciprocal  relations :  as, 

invicem  inter  sE  grStantSs,  L.  9,  43,  17,  mutually  congratulating  each 
other,  invicem  sE  antep5nend5,  Ta.  Agr.  6,  mutually  preferring  one  an-' 
other,  ut  invicem  Srdentius  diligSmus,  Plin.  Ep.  7,  20,  7,  that  we  may  lave 
each  other  more  ardently. 

The  Possessive  Pronoun. 

2346.  The  possessive  of  the  personal  and  reflexive  pronoun  is  regularly  • 
omitted,  unless  it  is  required  for  emphasis  or  contrast :  as, 

5ra  manUsque  tuS  lavimus,  FErOnia,  lymphS,  H.  .9.  i,  5,  24,  our  hands 
and  faces  in  thy  rill,  Feronia,  we  bathe.  The  possessive  sometimes  has  the 
meaning  oi proper, appropriate,  favottrable  ;  as,  8u5  locS  dicam,  Quintil.  I,  i, 
36, 1  shall  tell  in  the  prober  place.  For  the  possessive  pronoun  used  instead 
of  the  possessive  of  objective  genitive,  see  1234*  1262. 
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The  Demonstrative  Pronoun. 

hic. 

2347.  hic  points  out  what  is  near  the  speaker  in  place,  time, 
or  thought :  as, 

h!  domum  mC  ad  sE  auferent,  PI.  Men,  847,  these  fellows  will  hale  me 
off  to  their  house.  nOn  mC  existimSvi  in  h5c  sermSne  Usque  ad  hanc  ae- 
tStem  esse  ventdrum,  Br,  232,  /  did  not  think  t/tat  in  this  discourse  /should 
get  down  to  the  present  generation,  rftliquum  omne  tempus  hGius  anni,  V, 
I,  30,  all  the  rest  of  this  year, 

2348.  hlo  sometimes  points  out  the  speaker  with  pathos,  or  with 
emphasis,  particularly  in  comedy. 

haec  arma  et  hunc  militem  propiti5  flOmine  acciptSs,  L.  2, 10,  11, 
receive  these  arms  and  this  soldier  in  thy  gracious  stream,  the  prayer  of  Hora- 
tius  Codes  to  Father  Tiber,  tib!  erunt  parSta  verba,  huic  homini  ver- 
bera,  T.  Ilau.  356,  you  * II get  a  chiding,  this  child  a  hiding,  fCcisset  ni  haec 
praesSnsisset  canEs,  PI.  Tri,  172,  and  he'd  have  dotie  it,  unless  this  dog  had 
got  scent  of  it  in  time,  where  the  speaker  means  himself. 

2349.  The  neuter  plural  haec  sometimes  means  the  realm,  our  country, 
our  state,  the  [Roman]  world:  as, 

haec,  quae  iam  pridem  vastfire  studEs,  C.  \,  21,  the  realm  which  you 
have  long  sought  to  lay  in  ruins,  qui  haec  dElCre  cGnStI  sunt,  C  4,  7,  who 
have  tried  to  destroy  the  state,  servus  est  nEmO  qui  n6n  haec  stfire  cupiat, 
C.  4,  16,  there  lives  no  slave  that  wills  not  our  country  should  abide, 

2350.  hic,  as  expressing  a  familiar,  e very-day  thing,  occasionally  has  a 
shade  of  contempt,  either  alone,  or  with  volgfiris,  cottldiSnus  or  the  like : 
as, 

mittit  homini  mflnera  satis  largE,  haec  ad  Qsum  domesticum,  V,  4, 
62,  he  sent  him  some  presents — pretty  liberal  ones^  commonish  things  for  house' 
hold  use.  mitt5  hSsce  artis  volgSrIs,  coqu5s,  pistOrEs,  RA.  134,  /'// 
skip  your  everyday  common  occupations  —  such  as  cooks,  bakers,  6r*c.,  ^c, 
taedet  cottidi2narum  hSrum  f5rmfirum,  T.  Eu,  297, /*jw  sick  of  your  every- 
day beauties, 

2351.  When  hie  relates  to  the  words  of  a  sentence,  it  points  out 
what  has  preceded  or  is  to  follow,  or  emphasizes  a  word  referred  to 
by  a  preceding  relative. 

For  hic  used  to  introduce  a  new  sentence,  see  2129. 

haec  habut  dC  senectQte  quae  dicerem,  CAf.%^,  this  was  what  I  had  to 
'  say  on  Old  Age.  sed  haec  hSctenus ;  nunc  ad  ostenta  veniSmus,  Div.  2, 
57,  so  much  for  this ;  let  us  now  go  on  to  portents.  fEcit  picem  his  con- 
diciSnibus,  N.  8,  3,  i,he  made  peace  on  the  following  terms,  dicitur  loctitus 
in  hanc  f  erE  sententiam  esse,  L.  6,  40, 2,  //  //  said  that  he  spoke  to  someivhat 
the  following  effect,  quaesierat  ex  mE  ScipiO  quidnam  sentirem  dfi  h5c 
quod  duo  sSlfis  vIsSs  esse  cSnstSret,  RP,  i,  19,  Scipio  had  asked  me  what 
1  thought  about  this,  that  it  wots  generally  agreed  that  two  suns  had  been  seen, 
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2352.  hio  and  ille  are  often  opposed,  particularly  in  contrasts  of 
classes:  as, 

laudatur  ab  his,  culpStur  ab  illis,  H.  ^.  i,  2,  11,  one  side  f  raises  him^  the 
other  condemtis.  illud  est  album*  hOc  dulce,  canSrum  iliud,  h5c  bene 
olSns,  hdc  asperum,  Ac.  2,  21,  that  is  white,  this  is  siueet^  that  sonorous^  this 
/raa^rantt  this  rough.  5rator,  n5n  ille  volgSris  sed  hie  excellCns,  O.  45, 
an  orator t  not  of  the  common  sort,  but  the  superior  one  ofwliom  we  are  speaking, 

2353.  In  transitions,  ille  introduces  a  new  thing,  hio  denotes  the 
aforementioned :  as, 

sed  haec  vetera ;  illud  vCr5  recEns,  Caesarem  me5  c9nsili5  inter- 
fectum,  Ph.  2,  25,  but  this  is  all  amient  history  ;  here^  however,  is  something 
new,  that  Caesar  was  killed  at  my  suggestion. 

2354.  When  hio  and  ille  refer  to  two  different  persons  or  things 
named  in  the  sentence,  hie  commonly  refers  to  the  nearer  word,  ille 
to  the  remoter  word;  or  hio  sometimes  refers  to  what  is  nearer  the 
mind  of  the  speaker,  even  though  it  be  remoter  in  the  sentence. 

{a.)  Caesar  beneficiis  ac  mQnificenti&  mSgnus  habCbfitur,  integritate 
vitae  Cats.  Ille  mansuStOdine  et  misericordiS  ciarus  factus,  huic 
sevSritSs  dignitStem  addiderat,  S.  C  54.  2,  Caesar  was  esteemed  great  for 
his  liberality  ami  generosity^  Cato  for  his  unsullied  life.  The  former  became 
famous  through  his  humanity  and  mercy,  the  latter"* s  dignity  was  heightened  by 
his  austerity,  (b.)  cavE  CatGni  antepdnas  nS  istum  quidem  ipsum  quem 
ApollS,  ut  ais,  sapientissimum  iQdicSvit :  hQius  enim  facta,  illius  dicta 
laudantur,  L.  10,  suffer  not  Cato  tjfinda  rival  even  in  your  man  himself,  whom, 
as  you  say,  Apollo  declared  wisest  of  mankind;  for  our  Cato  is  renowned  for 
deeds,  the  other  for  doctrines. 

2355.  hie  and  ille  are  used  together,  chiefly  in  poetry,  to  explain  some- 
thing past  by  a  present  thing :  as, 

hunc  ilium  poscere  fata  rcor,  V.  7,  272,  this  I  think  is  he  whom  the 
fates  require,  hunc  ilium  fStis  externa  ab  sEde  profectum  portendi 
genenim,  V.  7,  25  c.  this  wcu  the  man  whom  destiny  foretold  should  fare  from 
foreign  home  to  be  his  son-in-law. 

iste. 

2356.  iste  points  out  something  near  to,  belonging  to,  or  imputed 
to  the  person  addressed :  as, 

cum  ista  sis  auctOritate,  nOn  dEbCs  adripere  maledictum  ex  triviO, 

Mur.  13,  carrying  the  influence  that  you  do,  you  ought  not  to  take  to  street-corner 
abuse,  mult'ae  istanim  arborum  mea  mantl  sunt  satae,  CM,  vj^.many  of 
the  trees  you  see  there  were  planted  by  my  own  hand,  salem  istum  qu6  caret 
vestra  natiO,  inridendis  n5bis  nSIitSte  cSnstlmere,  ND.  2,  74,  do  not 
waste  in  ridiculing  us  that  wit  which  your  fraternity  sadly  needs.  Often  with 
tuus  or  vester  :  as,  isdem  hie  sapiSns  dS  qu5  loquor  oculis  quibus  iste 
vester  intuEbitur,  Ac.  2,  105,  the  sage  of  whom  I  speak  will  look  with  the  same 
eyes  as  the  sage  you  boast  of 
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3357.  From  its  use  in  addressing  opponents  or  in  talking  at  them,  iste 
often  expresses  contempt :  as, 

ta  istis  faucibus,  istis  lateribus,  istS  gladiStOriS  t5tius  corporis 
firmitSte,  Ph,  2,  63,  you  with  that  gullet  of  yours ^  those  sxvollen  flanks^  that 
prizefighter's  bulky  make-up.  nOn  erit  ista  amicitia,  sed  mercSttlra  quae- 
dam,  ND.  i,  122,  such  a  thing  will  not  be  a  friendship,  but  a  sort  of  traffic. 

ille. 

2358.  ille  points  to  what  is  remote  in  place,  time,  or  thought  :  as, 

ergO  illi  intellegunt  quid  Epicf&rus  dicat,  ego  ii5n  intellegO  ?  Fin.  2, 
13,  do  those  gentlemen  then  understand  what  Epicurus  means  and  I  not  ?  po- 
pulus  RSmSnus  nihil  aequS  atque  illam  veterem  iQdiciSrum  vim  gravi- 
tStemque  requirit,  Caectl.  8,  the  Roman  people  miss  nothing  so  much  as  the 
ancient  vigour  and  firmness  attaching  to  public  trials,  his  autem  dC  rSbus 
s51  me  ille  admonuit  ut  brevior  essem,  DO.  3,  209,  but  on  these  topics  yon- 
der  sun  has  warned  me  to  be  pretty  brief.  For  other  examples,  see  2352- 
23SS- 

2359.  ille  is  used  to  point  out  a  celebrity,  often  one  of  the  past. 
So,  particularly  without  a  proper  name,  in  allusive  style,  referring  to 
what  is  famed  in  story. 

{a.)  hie  est  ille  Demosthenes,  TD.  5,  103,  this  is  the  famous  Demo- 
sthenes. Atheniensis  ille  ThemistoclCs,  DO.  2,  299.  Themistocles  the  great, 
of  Athens,  illud  Sol5nis,  CM.  50,  Solon's  memorable  words.  Medea  ilia, 
IP.  22,  Medea  famed  in  story,  (b.)  "^ribus  ille  cSnfisus  periit,  J.  10,  10,  the 
man  in  the  stoty  lost  his  life  through  confidence  in  his  strength,  illae  regxae 
lacrimae,  Plin.  Ep.  3,  7,  13,  the  monarch's  historic  tears,  of  Xerxes. 

2360.  Indicating  change  of  subject,  ille  is  this  other  man.  In  such  cases 
it  is  often  best  expressed  in  English  by  a  proper  name  or  a  descriptive  word. 

ad  se  aduiescentem  iGssit  venire,  at  ille,  ut  ingressus  est,  cOnfes- 
tim  gladium  destrinxit,  Off.  3.  112,  he  gave  orders  to  admit  the  young  man. 
But  this  other,  the  moment  he  entered,  dmo  his  sword,  rtksticus  expectat 
dum  defluat  amnis :  at  ille  iSbitur  et  ISbetur,  H.  ^.  i,  2, 42,  he  is  a  peasant 
waiting  for  the  river  to  go  doion  :  but  the  river  fiows  and  will  flow  on, 

3361.  In  concessions,  ille  often  precedes  quidem ;  in  translation  no  pro- 
noun is  required. 

libri  script!  inc5nsiderSte  ab  optimis  illis  quidem  viris,  sed  nSn 
satis  eruditis,  TD.  i,  6,  books  rashly  7vritten  by  men  respectable  enough  but  of 
insufficient  education,  est  tarda  ilia  medicina,  sed  tamen  magna,  TD.  3, 
35,  it  is  a  powerful  remedy,  thottgh  slow  in  its  working,  hie,  is,  and  iste 
are  used  rarely  in  this  way. 

236a.  In  poetry  ille  may  serve:  (i.)  To  repeat  a  thing  with  emphasis : 
as, 

arma  virumque  canO  TrOiae  qui  primus  ab  Oris  Italiam  venit,  mul- 
tum  ille  et  terris  iactStus  et  altO,  V.  i,  \,arms  and  the  man  I  sing,  from 
Troja's  shore  the  first  to  come  to  Italy,  much  tossed  that  man  by  land  atid  sea. 
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2363.  (2.)  To  emphasize  the  second  of  two  ideas  :  as, 

nunc  dextrS  ingeminSns  ictQs,  nunc  ille  sinistrS,  V.  5,  457,  now  with 
his  rij^ht  redoubling  bl<nvst  uaiv  mighty  with  his  left.  nOn  tamen  Euiyal!, 
non  iile  oblitus  am5rum,  V.  5,  334,  still  not  Euryalus  forgetting^  no^  not  he 
his  love  I 

2364.  (3.)  As  a  provisional  subject,  to  anticipate  the  real  subject,  and 
keep  the  attention  in  suspense  till  the  real  subject  comes  with  emphasis :  as, 

ac  velut  ille  canum  morsd  dS  mSntibus  altis  Sctus  aper  substitit,  V. 
10,  707,  and  e'en  as  he,  goaded  by  bite  of  hounds  from  mountains  high,  the  boar 
hath  paused. 


The  Determinative  Pronoun. 

is. 

2365.  is  refers  to  something  named  in  the  context.  When  some 
feeling  is  to  be  expressed,  such  as  admiration,  or  oftener  contempt, 
homo  is  often  put  for  is. 

{a.)  petit  SI  rCge  et  eum  pluribus  verbis  rogat  ut  id  ad  sC  mittat,  V, 
4.  64.  he  solicits  the  king  and  begs  him  at  considerable  length  to  send  it  to  him. 
n5ndum  matdrus  imperiO  Ascanius  erat,  tamen  id  imperium  hi  ad  pG- 
berem  aetStem  incolume  mSnsit,  L  1,3,  \y  Ascanius  was  not  yet  old  enough 
for  the  throne^  hut  that  throne  was  kept  safe  for  him  till  he  came  of  age.  (b.)  ego 
hominem  callidiOrem  vidi  neminem  quam  Phormi5nem.  veniO  ad 
hominem,  ut  dicerem  argentum  opus  esse,  T.  Ph.  ^91,  a  shrewder  ntan 
than  Phoi'mio  I  never  sa7v,  not  11  I  went  to  him  to  tell  him  that  I  needed 
money.  nCquam  esse  hominem  et  levem  sciSbam,  S:st.  22,  /  knew  the 
fellow  was  worthless  and  frivolous. 

2366.  (i.)  is  refers  to  something  named  before  or  after:  as, 

Sius  omnia  0rlti5  versSta  est  in  eQ,  ut  scriptum  plurimum  valCre 
oportSre  dEfenderet,  DO,  i,  244*  his  whole  speech  turned  on  the  contention 
that  the  loritten  word  should  be  paramount.  MelitSnsis  DiodOrus  est ;  is 
Lilybaei  multOs  iam  annOs  habitat,  V.  4,  38,  Diodorus  is  from  Melita  ;  he 
has  lived  many  years  at  Lilybaeum.  For  other  examples  of  is  used  to  con- 
nect sentences,  see  2129. 

3367.  With  a  connective,  is  denotes  an  important  addition  :  as, 

vincula  et  ea  sempitema,  C.  4,  7,  itnprisonment  and  that  too  perpetual, 
annum  iam  audientem  Cratippum  idque  AthSnis,  Off.  i.  i,  after  a  year* s 
study  under  Cratippus^  and  that  too  in  Athens,  erant  in  e6  plQrimae  litterae 
nee  eae  volgSres,  Br,  265,  he  was  a  man  of  very  deep  reading  and  that  of  no 
common  sort  either. 

2368.  (2.)  is  indicates  something  explained  or  restricted  by  a 
relative  or  indefinite,  qui,  quicumque,  si  quis  :  aS, 
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haec  omnia  is  fCci,  qui  sodSlis  DolSbellae  eram,  Fum.  12.  14,  7,  all 
this  I  didf  I  that  was  Dolabella^s  bosom  friend  ( 1807).  Gnus  ex  c6  numer5 
qui  ad  caedem  parati  erant,  S.  /  35, 6,  one  of  the  number  that  were  ready  to 
do  murder  ( 1S04).  neque  is  sum  qui  mortis  pericul5  terreor,  5,  30,  2,  but 
I  am  not  the  man  to  be  scared  by  danger  of  deaths  /w,  not  /  { 1818).  quicum- 
que  is  est,  *i  me  profiteer  inimicum,  Fam,  lo.  31,  3,  whoever  he  may  be, 
/proclaim  myself  his  enemy  (1814).  cum  ipse  AliSnus  ex  ea  facultSte,  si 
quam  habet,  aliquantum  dStracttlrus  sit,  Ciiecil.  49,  seein^^  that  even  Alienus 
is  to  suppress  some  part  of  that  eloquence,  if  any  he  may  have.  See  also  1795, 
17^.    For  id  quod,  see  181 1. 

2369.  For  the  use  o£  is  instead  of  a  relative  repeated  in  a  different  case» 
see  1833. 

2370.  is  sometimes  is  loosely  used  for  the  reflexive  sS  (2341);  here  the 
point  of  view  of  the  writer  shows  itself. 

MllCsiSs  nSvem  poposcit,  quae  eum  Myndum  prOsequerStur,  V.  i, 
86,  he  asked  the  Milesians  for  a  ship  to  escort  him  to  Myudus.  suOs  omnSs 
casttls  continuit  fgnSsque  fieri  prohibuit,  quO  occultior  esset  Sius  ad- 
ventus,  Caes.  C.  3,  30,  5,  he  confined  his  troops  to  camp  and  forbade  the  kind- 
ling of  fires,  in  order  to  keep  his  coming  a  greater  secret. 


The  Pronoun  of  Identity. 

idem. 

2371.  idem,  the  same,  often  connects  two  different  predicates  to 
the  same  person  or  thing.  In  this  case,  it  may  be  variously  rendered 
by  likewise,  also,  all  the  same,  on  the  other  hand,  at  once,  very,  never- 
theless. 

QtSbatur  eO  cib5  qui  et  suSvissimus  esset  et  idem  facillimus  ad 
concoquendum,  Fin.  2,  64,  he  made  use  of  such  food  as  was  both  very  dainty 
and  likewise  very  easy  to  di'^est.  ita  fiet  ut  n5n  omnSs  qui  AtticS,  eidem 
bene  dicant,  Br.  291,  so  it  will  be  found  that  not  all  who  speak  Attic  are  also 
good  speakers,  multi  qui  ut  ius  suum  et  HbertStem  tenCrent  volnera  ex- 
cCpSrunt  fortiter  et  tulSrunt,  idem  omissS  contentidne  doI5rem  morbi 
ferre  n5n  possunt,  TD.  2,  65,  many  %uho  have  met  heroically  ami  endured 
loounds,  to  preserve  their  rights  and  their  freedom,  are  nevertheless,  when  tto 
contest  is  involved,  unable  to  bear  the  pain  of  a  disease. 

2372.  idem  is  often  used  with  other  pronouns,  hie,  iste,  istQc,  iUe  :  as, 

haec  eadem  centuri5nibus  mandlbant,  7/17,  8,  they  confided  these 
same  sentiments  to  their  centurions,  multae  aliae  idem  istQc  cupiunt,  PI. 
MG.  1040,  many  other  ladies  want  just  what  you  want. 

2373.  The  same  as  is  expressed  by  idem  followed  by  qui,  atque  or  ac, 
ut,  quasi,  cum,  sometimes  in  poetry  by  the  dative. 
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idem  sum  qui  semper  fui,  PI.  Am,  447,  /  *m  the  same  man  I  *ve  always 
been.  pSmSrium  sSminSrium  ad  eundem  modum  atque  oleSgineum 
facitO,  Cato,  RR,  48,  make  your  fruiMree  nursery  in  the  same  way  as  your 
nursery  for  olive-trees  (1653).  Cisdeni  ferC  verbis  ut  disputStum  est,  7Z>. 
2, 9,  in  pretty  much  the  same  words  as  were  used  in  t/te  actual ar^ment  (if^yj), 
ut  eOdem  loc5  rCs  sit  quasi  ea  pecQnia  iSgSta  nOn  esset.  Leg.  2,  53,  so 
that  the  position  is  the  same  as  if  the  money  had  not  been  bequeathed  (2120). 
tib!  mCcum  in  e5dem  est  pistrin5  vivendum,  DO.  2,  144,  you  must  live  in 
the  same  mill  as  I.  HomSrus  eSdem  aliis  s5pitu'  quiStest,  Lucr.  3,  1037, 
Homer  sleeps  the  same  sleep  as  others. 


The  Intensive  Pronoun. 

ipse. 

2374.  ipse,  self,  is  used  in  contrasts. 

2375.  ^P^®  *^^y  contrast  the  chief  person  with  subordinates,  or  a 
person  with  any  thing  belonging  to  him. 

Catilina  ipse  pertimuit,  profQgit ;  hi  quid  exspectant  ?  C.  2,  6,  Cati- 
line,  their  head,  has  fled  in  abject  terror  ;  his  minions  here,  what  wait  they 
for?  Si.mQnitiOni,  quam  fScerat,  T.  LabiSnum  iSgStum  praefCcit; 
ipse  in  Italiam  m3gnis  itineribus  contendit,  i,  10,  3,  he  put  Labienus^  his 
lieutenant,  in  charge  of  the  fortificatiott  he  had  made  ;  he  hurried,  himself,  to 
Italy  with  forced  marches.  tCmEtl  nihil  adlStum  intellegd: :  at  iam  ad- 
f  erStur,  si  S  forO  ipsus  redierit,  PI.  Aul.  355,  /  see  there  *s  no  wine  brought :  : 
but  it  soon  will  be,  if  the  governor  comes  back  from  down  town.  *  ipse  dixit ; ' 
**ipse"  autem  erat  Pythagoras,  DM  i,  10,  *the  old  man  said  so  ;*  now 
"  the  old  man  "  7aas  Pythagoras.  nSvis  tantum  iacttirS  facta,  incolumCs 
ipsi  SvSsSrunt,  L.  30^  25,  8,  the  vessel  only  was  lost,  and  the  sailors  escaped,  in 
safety. 

2376.  ipse  is  often  used  with  personals  and  reflexives  agreeing 
with  the  emphatic  word.  But  the  nominative  is  usually  preferred, 
especially  when  ipse  stands  before  the  other  pronoun,  or  when  it 
stands  after  per  me,  per  aS.  After  memet,  nSbismet,  nosmet,  &c., 
it  agrees  with  these  words. 

{a.)  neque  enim  potest  exercitum  is  continEre  imperator,  qui  sS  ip- 
sum  n5n  continet,  /P.  fi,for  no  commander  can  keep  his  army  under  con- 
trol 7oho  docs  not  keep  his  o^un  self  under  control,  miles  fr3trem  suum,  dein 
s€  ipsum  interfScit,  Ta.  /T.  3.  51,  <»  soldier  slexv  his  own  brother,  then  himself, 
ijf.)  ipse  sS  quisque  dilig^t,  L.  80,  every  man  laves  himself  bellum  per  sS 
ipse,  iniQsstl  populi  ac  senStQs,  fCcit,  L.  i,  49,  7,  he  made  war  on  his  own 
responsibility,  laithout  orders  from  the  people  and  senate.  iQnius  necem  sib! 
ipse  c5nscivit,  DN.  2,  7,  Junius  killed  himself.  nOn  ege5  medicinS,  mS 
ipse  cOnsOlor.  L.  10,  /  need  no  medicine,  I  am  my  own  comforter.  \c.)  ut 
nSbismet  ipsis  imperEmus,  TD,  2,  47,  that  we  should  govern  ourselves, 

^yn-  ipse  alone  sometimes  stands  for  an  emphatic  sS  or  suus:  as, 
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peitimuSnint  nS  ab  ipsis  dCscisceret  et  cum  suis  in  g^tiam  rediret, 
N.  7,  5,  I,  ///<ry  ttf^rf  much  afraid  that  he  would  abandon  them  and  come  into 
favour  with  his  compatriots  again,  ea  molest issimS  ferre  hominSs  dC- 
bent,  quae  ips5rum  culpS  contrlcta  sunt,  QFr,  i,  i,  2,  people  should  he 
most  vexed  at  things  which  are  brought  about  through  fault  of  their  own. 

3378.  ipse  is  used  in  many  combinations  where  self  is  an  inadequate 
translation.    It  may  sometimes  be  translated  by: 

2379-  {'.)  Actual,  positive^  even, 

habet  certOs  sui  studiSsSs,  quOs  valStddO  modo  bona  sit,  tenuitSs 
ipsa  dSlectat,  Br.  64,  he  has  a  clique  of  admirers^  who  are  charmed  by  positive 
scragginess,  provided  the  health  be  good.  hCc  ipsum  Slegantius  pOni  me- 
liusque  potuit,  Fin.  2,  loo,  even  this  might  have  been  put  more  logically  and 
better, 

2380    (2  )  Regular^  proper ^  real, 

flag^rantem  invidil  propter  interitum  C.  Gracchi  ipse  populus  R5- 
mSnus  pericul5  liberSvit,  Sest,  140,  though  greatly  detested  in  consequence  of 
the  death  of  Gracchus^  he  was  acquitted  by  the  Roman  people  f>roper,  civSs 
ROmani  permulti  in  ill5  oppid5  cOniQnctissimS  animd  cum  ipsis 
Agrigentinis  vivunt,  V,  4,  93,  a  great  many  Romans  live  in  that  town  in 
most  friejidly  relations  with  the  natives  of  Agrigentum. 

2381.  (3.)  As  well,  likewise^  too,  for  which,  from  Livy  on,  et  ipse  is  used. 

hOc  Ripheus,  hdc  ipse  DymSs,  omnisque  iuventtis  laeta  facit,  V.  2, 
394,  this  Ripheus  doth,  this  Dymas  too,  and  all  the  youth  alert.  cQgitSlti5 
Locr5s  urbcm  recipiendi.  quae  sub  dCfectidnem  Italiae  dSsciverat  et 
ipsa  ad  Poen5s,  L.  29,  6,  i,  rt  project  for  rccozering  the  city  of  Locri,  which^ 
on  the  revolt  of  Italy y  had  likewise  gone  over  to  the  Carthaginians. 

3382.  (4.)  Alone,  mere.  . 

nOn  solum  adventus  mali,  sed  etiam  metus  ipse  adfert  calamitS- 
tem,  IP.  1 5,  not  only  the  coming  of  misjortune,  but  ei'en  the  mere  dread  of  it 
brings  disaster. 

2383.  (5.)  Exactly y  just,  with  numerals  and  dates,  or  right,  of  place. 

annis  lxxxvi  ipsis  ante  mS  c5nsulem,  Br,  di,  exactly  Zt  years  before 
my  consulship.  Kalendis  ipsis  Novembribus,  C  1,8,  on  the  \st  of  A'tweni' 
her  precisely,  in  ipsO  vadO  dSprehCnsus  Indutiomarus  interficitur,  5,  58, 
6,  right  at  the  ford  Indutiomarus  is  caught  and  killed,  suprS  ipsum  balneum 
habits,  Sen.  Ep.  56,  i,  I  live  right  over  a  bath. 

2384.  (6.)  Of  oneself ,  voluntarily,  of  one* s  oivn  motion, 

valvae  subitO  sS  ipsae  aperuSrunt,  Div.  i,  74,  the  temple-door  suddenly 
opened  of  itself.  Catilinam  vel  SiScimus  vel  Smisimus  vel  ipsum 
6gredientem  verbis  prOsectiti  sumus,  C.  2,  1,  we  have  drivett  Catilttte  out, 
or  let  him  out,  or,  when  he  was  going  out  of  his  own  motion,  wished  him  god- 
speed, 
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The  Interrogative  Pronoun. 

uter  and  quis. 

2385.  uter,  whether  f  which  f  is  used  in  questions  about  two 
tilings ;  quia  and  qui,  who  f  what  ?  in  questions  about  more  than  two, 
though  sometimes  loosely  of  two  things. 

uter  est  insSnior  hSrum  ?  H.  S.  2,  3,  102,  which  of  these  is  the  greater 
crank  ?  praeclSrS  apud  eundem  est  PlatQnem,  similiter  facere  eOs  qui 
inter  s€  contenderent  uter  potius  rem  pdblicam  administrSret,  ut  si 
nautae  certarent  quis  e5rum  potissimum  gubernSret,  Off.  i,  87,  in  the 
same  Plato  is  the  excelletit  saying  that  for  people  to  fall  out  with  one  another 
about  which  of  tivo  men  should  manage  a  state,  were  Just  as  if  the  crew  of  a 
ship  should  quarrel  about  lohich  of  them  should  be  pilot,  ut  quem  velis,  ne- 
sciSs,  Alt,  16,  14,  I,  so  that  you  don*t  know  which  to  choose,  as  between 
Octavian  and  Antony. 

2386.  quis  and  quid  ask  to  have  a  thing  named ;  qui  and  quod 
to  have  it  described.     But  see  685. 

quis  DiOnem  SyrScosium  doctrinis  omnibus  expoUvit  ?  n5n  PlatO  ? 
DO,  3,  139,  who  refined  Syracusan  Dio  with  learning  if  every  sort  ?  was  it  not 
Plato  f  quid  ridSs,  11.  S.  2,  5,  3,  why  dost  thou  laugh  ?  (1144).  quis  fuit 
igitur  ?  :  :  iste  Chaerea. :  :  qui  Chaerea  ?  T.  Eu.  823,  who  was  he  then  ?  :  : 
your  precious  Chaerea,  :  :  what  Chaerea  ?  quem  frQctum  petentSs  scire 
cupimus  ilia  qu5  modO  moveantur  ?  Fin.  3,  37,  with  what  practical  end 
in  view  do  we  seek  to  know  how  yon  bodies  in  the  sky  keep  in  motion  f 

The  Relative  Pronoun. 

2387.  The  relative  pronoun  has  already  been  treated  ;  see  1792- 
1837. 

The  Indefinite  Pronoun. 

.    quis  or  qui;  quispiam. 

2388.  quia  or  qui,  a,  some,  somebody,  always  stands  after  one  or 
more  words  of  the  sentence,  quis  or  qui  is  used  after  si  (nlBi,  sive), 
nS,  num,  utrum,  an,  quo,  or  qusuido,  in  preference  to  allquis,  unless 
emphasis  is  intended. 

dixerit  quis,  Off,  3,  76,  scmiebody  may  say.  malum  quod  tibi  di  dabunt, 
PI.  Am.  563,  some  curse  the  gods  will  bring  upon  thee,  hi,  si  quid  erat 
dQrius,  concurrCbant ;  si  qui  equ5  dCciderat,  circumsistCbant,  i,  48,  6, 
if  there  was  ever  any  sharpish  work,  these  men  would  rally  ;  if  a  man  fell 
from  his  horse,  they  would  close  rottnd  him,  praecipit  atque  interdicit 
Qnum  omnSs  peterent  Indutiomarum,  neu  quis  quem  vulneret,  5,  j8,  4;, 
he  charges  them  and  forbids  them  ;  they  were  all  to  assail  Indutiomarus  alone  ; 
and  nobody  was  to  wound  anybody  (2402). 
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2389.  qQisplam,  a^  some,  one  or  another, 

fSrsitan  quispiam  dixerit,  Off,  3,  29,  peradventure  somebody  may  say. 
quispiam  dicet,  K.  3,  iii,  somebotiy  will  say.  cum  quaepiam  cohors  im- 
petum  fScerat,  hostSs  vSlScissimS  refugiSbant,  5,  35,  i.  n>ery  time  one  or 
another  cohort  charged ^  the  enemy  fled  bctck  quick  speed  (2394). 

aliquis. 

2390.  aliquis  or  aliqui  some  one^  some  one  or  other,  has  always 
some  affirmative  emphasis,  and  is  opposed  to  the  idea  of  all,  much, 
none:  as, 

nOn  enim  dSclSmatOrem  aliquem  dC  ItldO,  sed  perfectissimuxn 
quaerinius,  O.  ^T,for  it  is  not  some  spouter  from  school  that  we  aim  to  flttd, 
but  the  ideal  orator.  omnCs  ut  aliquam  pernici5sam  bSstiam  fugiSbant, 
Clu,  41,  everybody  avoided  him,  like  some  dangerous  wild  animal  or  other. 
audS  aliquid  Gyaris  dignum  si  vis  esse  aUquid,  J.  i,  73,  venture  some 
deed  that  deserves  transportation,  if  you  care  to  be  something  grand.  nOn  sine 
aliquS  spS,  D.  7,  not  without  some  hope.  quaerS  sitne  aliqua  &cti5  an 
xiQlla,  Caec.  33,  /  ash  whether  there  is  some  ground  for  an  actioti  or  none. 
num  igitur  aliquis  dolor  post  mortem  est  ?  TD.  i,  82,  is  there^  then^  some 
sense  of  pain  after  death  f  With  emphasis  after  si  (2388) :  si  aliquid  dS 
summS  gravitlte  PompSius,  multum  de  cupiditate  Caesar  remisisset, 
aliquam  rem  pQblicam  nSbis  habSre  licuisset.  Ph.  13,  2,  if  Fompey  had 
sacrificed  really  something  of  his  imp^frtanccy  and  Caesar  a  good  deal  of  his 
ambition,  we  might  have  had  what  would  have  been  to  some  degree  a  common-^ 
wealth. 

2391.  aliquis  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  aliquis  alius :  as, 

cum  M.  PisOne  et  cum  Q.  PompSid  aut  cum  aliquO,  Br.  310,  with 
Piso  or  Pompey  or  some  other  man.  ea  mihi  cottidiS  aut  tflre  aut  vin6  aut 
aliqui  semper  supplicat,  PI.  Aul.prol,  23,  she  always  offers  me  incense  or 
wine  or  something  else  every  day. 

quidam. 

2392.  quidam,  a,  a  certain,  denotes  a  thing  which  we  cannot 
describe  or  do  not  care  to. 

nOn  inridiculS  quidam  ex  militibus  decimae  leg^dnis  dixit :  plQs 
quam  poUicitus  esset,  Caesarem  facere,  i,  42,  6,  one  of  the  privates  of 
the  Tenth  said  a  very  dry  thing:  that  *  Caesar  was  doing  more  than  he  engaged 
to*  accurrit  quidam  nOtus  mihi  nSmine  tantum,  H.  S.  i,  9,  3,  up  trots  a 
man  I  kneio  by  name  alone,  assimilis  quidam  mQgitui  sonus,  Suet.  Calb. 
i^ya  mysterious  sound  like  the  lowing  of  a  cow.  vidSmus  nSttlram  suO  qu5- 
dam  itinere  ad  dltimum  pervenire,  /^iV.  2,  35,  nature  reaches  perfection  by 
a  kind  of  road  of  her  own.  Often  in  translations  from  Greek :  as,  aliis 
libris  ratiOnem  quandam  per  omnem  nStfiram  rSrum  pertinentem  vi 
divinl  esse  adfectam  putat,  DJ^.  i,  36,  iti  other  7vorks  he  supposes  '  a  kind 
of  Reason  pervading  all  nature  and  endowed  with  divine  power,  of  Zeno's 
doctrine. 
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2393.  qnidam  is  often  used  to  soften  an  exaggeration  or  a  meta- 
phor, sometimes  to  denote  contempt. 

CloquentissimOs  hominSs  innumerSbilis  quOsdam  ndminSbat,  DO, 
I,  (^\^ great  speakers  he  uamedy  absolutely  %vithont  number,  ad  omnis  enim 
meCs  impetQs  quasi  murus  quidam  boni  n5men  imperatSris  oppOnitur, 
V,  5,  2  far  against  all  assaults  of  mine  the  name  of  a  good  commander  is  set 
up,  like  a  regular  wall,  sed  aliud  quoddam  f&lum  5r&ti5nis  tuae,  Z.  25, 
but  there  is  quite  a  different  fibre  to  your  speech.  n6n  est  eOrum  urbSnitSte 
quSdam  quasi  col5rata  OrStiS,  Br.  170,  their  language  lacks  the  tinge  of  an 
indefinable  metropolitan  element,  Theomn3stU8  quidam,  homo  ridiculS 
insinus,  V.  4,  148,  a  person  of  the  name  of  Theomnastus,  an  absurd,  crack- 
brained  creature, 

quisque. 

2394.  qnisqne,  each^  each  in  particular^  each  by  himself^  applies 
what  is  stated  of  all  to  each  several  case,  out  of  a  number  more  than 
two. 

laudlti  prO  cOntiOne  omnSs  sunt,  dOnStique  pr5  merits  quisque, 
L.  38,  23,  II,  tfiey  were  collectively  commended  in  assembly  convened^  and  re- 
ceived presents^  each  in  proportion  to  his  deserts.  quotiCns  quaeque  cohors 
prOcurrerat,  mSgnus  numerus  hostium  cadCbat,  5, 34, 2,  ox  the  cohorts  suc- 
cessively charged,  a  peat  number  of  the  enemy  fell  every  time  (2389).  mCns 
cQiusque,  is  est  quisque,  nOn  ea  figtira  quae  digitO  dCmOnstrSlri  potest, 
RP.  6,  26,  the  mind  of  a  man  is  always  the  man,  and  not  that  shape  which  can 
be  pointed  out  by  the  finger. 

2395.  quisque  is  sometimes  used  in  a  relative  and  demonstrative  sen- 
tence both. 

quod  cuique  obtigit,  id  quisque  teneat,  Of.  i,  21,  let  every  man  keep 
what  he  has  got.  id  enim  est  ctiiusque  proprium,  qu5  quisque  fruitur 
atque  Qtitur,  Fam.  7,  30,  2,  for  that  is  always  a  man's  property  which  he  has 
the  enjoyment  and  use  of 

2396.  In  a  complex  sentence,  consisting  of  a  main  and  a  relative 
sentence,  quisque  is  usually  expressed  but  once,  and  then  in  tlie  un- 
emphatic  relative  sentence.'  In  English,  the  equivalent  of  quisque 
goes  with  the  main  sentence. 

nSmO  fuit  qui  ndn  surrCxerit,  tClumque  quod  cuique  fdrs  offerCbat, 
adripuerit,  V.  4,  95,  not  a  man  but  sprang  from  his  bed,  and  seized  in  ez'cry 
instance  such  a  weapon  as  chance  threxv  in  his  way.  the  Strum  cum  com- 
mtine  sit,  rSctC  tamen  dici  potest,  Cius  esse  eum  locum,  quern  quisque 
occupSrit,  Fin.  3,  67,  though  the  theatre  is  open  to  all,  still  it  may  be  said  with 
perfect  propriety,  that  each  spectator  is  entitled  to  the  seat  he  has  taken.  Mes- 
sSnam  ut  quisque  nostrum  vEnerat,  haec  vfsere  solSbat,  V.  4,  5,  any 
Roman,  who  went  to  Messana,  if /variably  went  to  see  these  statues  (1939). 
eOrum  ut  quisque  primus  vCnerat,  sub  mQrO  cdnsistCbat,  7, 48,  2,as  they 
snccessively  arrived,  each  man  of  them  took  his  stand  wtder  the  wall. 

2397.  quisque  is  often  used  with  se  or  suns,  superlatives,  and  or- 
dinals, holding  an  unemphatic  place  after  these  woras :  as, 
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ipse  8€  quisque  diligit,  L,  80,  a  man  always  loves  his  awn  self,  suos 
quoique  mOs,  T.  Ph.  454,  every  man  his  own  way.  huic  prO  sS  quisque 
nostrQm  medSri  velle  dSbCmus,  L.  Agr,  i ,  26,  this  evil  we  ought  to  wish 
to  remedy ^  according  to  our  several  abilities,  optimum  quidque  rlrissimum 
est.  Fin,  2,  81,  ever  the  fairest  is  the  rarest,  nam  in  forO  viz  decumus 
quisquest, qui  ipsus  sEsS  n5verit,  PL  Ps.  973, /f?/*  in  the  marketplace  there's 
scarce  one  man  in  every  ten  that  knows  himself.  quintO  quOque  annO  Sicilia 
tOta  cCnsStur,  V.  2,  139,  at  the  end  of  every  four  years  all  Sicily  is  assessed. 
quamquam  primum  quidque  explicSmus,  Fam.  12,  i,  i,  but  stay  ^  let  me 
explain  things  successively  ;  or,  one  thing  after  another,  litterSs  misit,  ut  is 
Snulus  ad  sC  primO  quGquc  tempore  adferrCtur,  V,  4,  58,  he  sent  a  letter 
directing  said  ring  to  be  sent  to  him  without  delay. 

2398.  In  old  Latin  quisque  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  quicumque  or 
quisquis,  whoever:  as,  quisque  obviam  huic  occesserit  irStd,  vSpulSbit, 
PL  As.  404,  ivhoever  meets  him  in  his  wrath  will  catch  it.  In  cQiusque  ge- 
neris and  cdiusque  mo(H,  it  means  any  and  eitry :  as,  tot  hominSs  cdius- 

?[ue  modi,  V.  4,  7,  so  many  feople  of  every  sort,  i.  e.  cuicuimodi.    quisquis 
or  quisque  is  sometimes  found  in  old  Latin,  in  Cicero  rarely :   as,  cum 
pr5cessit  paulum  et  quStenus  quicquid  sC  attingat  perspicere  coepit, 
Fin.  5,  24,  when  it  has  progressed  a  little  and  has  begun  to  discover  how  far 
each  thing  affects  it. 

uterque. 

2399.  nterqne,  iach^  is  used  of  two  individuals,  and  ntrlque  of 
two  sets  or  parties.     But  sometimes  utriqne  is  used  of  two  individuals. 

(a.)  ut  ilia  nStf&ra  caelestis  et  terra  vacat  et  QmOre,  sic  utriusque 
hirum  rCrum  htimSnus  animus  est  expers,  TD.  i,  6$^  even  as  the  heavenly 
nature  is  free  from  the  earthy  and  the  humidy  so  the  soul  of  man  has  no  part  in 
either  of  these  qualities  (1243).  ndttl  tremefactus  uterque  est  polus,  O.  F. 
2,  489,  at  his  nod  trembled  each  pole  (1243).  Aet5li5rum  utraeque  manQs 
HSracleam  8Cs€  inciasCrunt,  L.  36,  16,  5.  both  bands  of  the  Aetolians  shut 
themselves  up  in  Heraclea.  [b.)  sex  ftlii  n5bis,  duae  filiae  sunt,  utraeque 
iam  nQptae,  L.  42,  34,  4,  we  /tave  six  sons  and  two  daug/Uers,  both  already 
married. 

3400.  Reciprocal  relations  (2344)  are  sometimes  expressed  by  uterque 
followed  by  a  different  case  of  alter;  rarely  by  uterque  and  a  different  case 
of  the  same  word. 

(a.)  qu5rum  uterque  contempsit  alteram,  Off.  i,  4,  each  of  whom 
lightly  esteemed  the  other,  (b.)  abddci  n6n  potest :  :  qui  nOn  potest  ?  :  : 
quia  uterque  utriquest  cordi,  T.  Ph.  799,  she  V  not  to  be  taken  from  him  : : 
why  is  n't  she  ?  : :  because  they  *re  heart  to  heart.  This  doubling  of  uterque 
is  found  only  half  a  dozen  times ;  not  in  Cicero. 

quivis  and  quilibet ;  utervls  and  uterlibet. 

2401.  quivXs  and  quilibet,  any  you  pUase^  are  used  either  in 
affirmative  or  negative  sentences.  When  two  are  spoken  of,  utervXs 
or  uterlibet  is  used. 
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{a.)  ut  quivis  intelleeere  posset,  V.  5,  17,  so  that  any  fool  might  knozo, 
faciat  quidlubet,  T.  Natt,  464,  let  him  do  anything  he  likes,  {b.)  qui 
utramvis  rSctC  ndvit,  ambSs  nSverit,  T.  Andr.proL  10,  who  knows  eitlier 
well  J  kftows  both,    utrumlibet  Slige,  Quitut.  81,  choose  either  you  like, 

quisquam  and  uUus. 

2402.  qaiflqaam  (692),  a  single  one,  any  one  at  all^  and  IUIqb,  a 
bit  of  ay  any  at  all,  any,  are  used  chiefly  in  negative,  interrogative, 
conditional,  and  comparative  sentences,  or  with  sine. 

vCni  AthSnSs,  neque  mC  quisquam  ibi  adgndvit,  TD.  5, 104, 1  came  to 
Athens  and  not  a  person  there  knew  me  (1659).  interdicit  omnibus,  nC 
quemquum  interficiant,  7,  40,  4,  he  warns  them  collectively  against  killing 
any  man  at  all  (23S8).  hunc  suS  quisquam  sententiS  ex  hSc  urbe  expel- 
let  ?  Mil.  104,  will  anybody  at  all,  by  his  vote,  banish  this  man  from  Rome  ? 
quis  h5c  fEcit  GllS  in  ScythiS  tyrannus  ?  Pis.  18,  what  tyrant  ever  did  this 
in  any  Scythia  ?  si  quisquam  est  timidus,  is  ego  sum,  Fam.  6,  14,  i,  if 
anybody  is  timid,  J  am  the  man.  qui  saepius  cum  hoste  cOnflixit  quam 
quisquam  cum  inimicO  concertSvit,  IF.  28,  who  has  measured  swords 
oftener  with  the  enemy  than  anybody  ei'er  7vrangled  with  an  opponent  in  private 
life,  sine  QUO  metQ  in  ipsum  portum  penetrSre  coepSrunt,  V.  5,  96, 
without  a  bit  of  fear  they  began  to  make  their  way  right  into  the  harbour. 
nSm5  quisquam  and  nihil  quicquam  are  old  and  late  :  as,  lepididrem  uxO* 
.  rem  nSmd  quisquam  habet,  PI.  Cas.  lOoS,  nobody  has  a  jollier  loife.  nos- 
ter  mall  nil  quicquam  prImO,  T.  Fh,  80,  our  young  master  did  «V  make  any 
trouble  at  first. 

2403.  nSm5  is  generally  used  for  n5n  qulBquam,  nSmo  umqnam 
for  numqnam  quisquam,  nihil  for  non  quicquam,  and  nuUus  for 
non  uUuB.  If  only  two  are  spoken  of,  neuter  is  used.  The  plural 
neutri  is  used  of  two  parties. 

nCmOst  miserior  mB,  T.  Hau.  263,  no  man  *s  unhappier  thatt  I.  nCmO 
igitur  vir  mSgnus  sine  aliquS  adflStQ  divinO  umquam  fuit,  DN.  2,  167, 
nobody  who  is  a  great  man  was  ever  without  some  divine  inspiration,  ab 
nQll5  ille  liberllius  quam  S  Cluenti5  trSctStus  est,  Clu.  161,  by  no  man 
has  he  been  treated  more  generously  than  by  Cluentius,  neutrum  eOrum 
contrl  alteram  iuvSre,  Caes.  C.  i,  35,  5,  to  help  neither  of  them  against  the 
other,  neutri  alterOs  primO  cernCbant,  L.  21,  46,  4,  neither  party  saw  the 
others  cU first. 


(D.)     NUMERALS. 

2404.  Numerals  are  divided  into  Adjectives:  Cardinal,  flnus, 
one,  duo,  two,  &c. ;  Ordinal,  primus,  first,  secundus,  second,  &c. ; 
Distributive,  singull,  one  each,  bini,  two  each,  &c. ;  and  Numeral 
Adverbs :  semel,  once,  bis,  twice,  &c. 

For  the  inflection  of  numerals,  sec  637-643. 
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Cardinals. 

Ordinals. 

1 

tlnus,  one  (638) 

primus, /rj^/  (643) 

2 

duo,  two  (639) 

secundus,  second 

3 

tr«8,Mw   (639) 

tertius,  third 

4 

quattuor,  four 

quSrtus,  fourth 

1 

quinque,  /he 

quintus,  fifth 

sex,  six 

8extU8,.f;jc/// 

I 

septem,  seven 

Septimus,  seventh 

oct5,  eight 

octSvus,  eighth 

9 

novem,  nine 

nOnus,  ninth 

10 

decern,  ten 

decimus,  tenth 

II 

Ondecim,  eleven 

Oodecimus,  eleventh 

12 

duodecim 

duodecimus 

13 

tredecim 

tertius  decimus 

M 

quattuordecim 

quSrtus  decimus 

;i 

quindecim 

quintus  decimus 

sCdecim 

sextus  decimus 

17 

septendecim 

Septimus  decimus 

18 

duodevifirinti 

duodSvicSsimus 

i§ 

andgviginti 

OndSvicSsimus 

viginti,  twenty 

vicCsimus,  twentieth 

21 

viginti  Qnus  or  tlnus  et 

vicCsimus  primus  or  Onus 

viginti 

et  vicSsimus 

22 

viginti  duo  or  duo  et 

vicSsimus  alter  or  alter  et 

viginti 
duod€trigintS 

vicSsimus 

28 

duodCtricCsimus 

29 

dndStrigmtS 

OndetricSsimus 

30 

trigintS 

tricSsimus 

40 

quadrSgintS 

quadrag€simus 

IS 

quinquSgintft 

quinquIgSsimus 

sexSgintS 

sexSgSsimus 

70 

septuSlginta 

septuIgSsimus 

80 

octdgintS 

octOgSsimus 

90 

ndnlgintS 

nOnSgSsimus 

99 

dndCcentum 

OndCcentCsimus 

100 

centum,  one  hundred 

cent€simus,  one  hundredth 

lOI 

centum  flnus  or  centum 

centSsimus  primus  or  cen- 

et  Onus 

t€simus  et  primus 

200 

ducenti  {641) 

ducentCsimus 

300 

trecenti 

trecentCsimus 

400 

quadringenti 

quadringentSsimus 

^ 

quingenti 

quingentSsimus 

sSscenti 

sSscentSsimus 

700 

septingenti 

septingentRsimus 

800 

octingenti 

octingentSsimus 

900 

nOngenti 

nOngentesimus 

1              1,000 

mille,  thousand  (642) 

millCsimus,  thousandth 

2,000 

duo  maiia 

bis  millSsimus 

5,000 

quinque  millia 

quinquiens  millCsimus 

10,000 

decem  millia 

deci€ns  mUlCsimus 

50,000 

quinquSginta  millia 

quinquSgiCns  millCsimus 

100,000 

centum  millia 

centiCns  millCsimus 

1,000,000 

deciCns  centSna  millia 

deciCns  centiCns  millCsimus 
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!2405- 

Distributives. 

Numeral  Adverbs. 

Roman. 

singuli,  one  each  (643) 

semel,  once 

1 

bini,  txoo  each 

bis,  twice 

II 

terni,  three  each 

ter,  thrice 

III 

quatem!,  four  each 

quater,  four  times 

nil  or  IV 

quini,  five  each 

quinquiSns,  five  times 

V 

sCni,  six  each 

sexiCns,  six  times 

VI 

septSni,  seven  each 

septiCns,  seven  times 

VII 

octdni,  eight  each 

octiSns,  eight  times 

VIII 

novCni,  nine  each 

noviSns,  nine  times 

vim  or  IX 

dCni,  ten  each 

deciSns,  ten  times 

X 

dndCni,  eleven  each 

QndeciCns,  eleven  times 

XI 

duodSni 

duodeciSns 

XII 

terni  dCni 

terdeciCns 

XIII 

quatcrni  dCni 

quater  deciSns 

XllllorXIV 

quini  d«ni 

quindeciSns 

XV 

s€ni  d6ni 

sCdeciCns 

XVI 

septCni  dCni 

septiCns  deciEns 

XVII 

duodSvicCni 

octiSns  deciCns 

XVIII 

QndSvicSni 

noviSns  deciCns 

XVIIII  or  XIX 

vicSnl,  twenty  each 

viciCns,  twenty  times 

XX 

vicSnl  singuli  or  singuli 

viciSns  semel  or  semel  et 

XXI 

et  vicCni 

viciCns 

vicSni   bini   or    bin!  et 

viciSns  bis  or  bis  et  viciSns 

XXII 

viceni 

duodCtricSni 

duodCtriciSns 

XXVIII 

andetricCni 

*andCtricien8 

XXVIIIIorXXlX 

tricSni 

triciSns 

XXX 

quadragSni 

quadrSgiSns 

XXXXorX± 

quinquSgSni 

quinquagiSns 

± 

sexSgeni 

sexSgiSns 

±x 

septuag€ni 

septu9giCn8 

±xx 

octOgEni 

octSgiSns 

-LXXX 

n5n9gCni 

nSnSgiCns 

-LXXXXorXC 

dndCcentSni 

^f&ndScentiCns 

XXXXXVIIIIor 
XCIX 

centSni,  a  hundred  each 

centiEns,  a  hundred  times 

C 

centCni  singxili 

centigns  semel  or  centifns 
et  semel 

CI 

duc€ni 

ducentiCns 

cc 

trecSni 

trecentiCns 

ccc 

quadringCni 

quadringentiSns 

cccc 

quingEni 

quingentiCns 

D 

sSscSni 

sSscentiSns 

DC 

septingSni 

septingentiCns 

DCC 

octingSni 

octingentiSns 

DCCC 

nOngCn! 

nSn^^entiCns 

DCCCC 

singula  mViXvai^a  thousand 

milliSns,  a  thousand  times 

CX) 

bina  millia                \each 

bis  milliSns 

OOCX) 

quina  millia 

quinquiSns  millians 

B 

dSna  millia 

deciSns  millions 

® 

quinquSgSna  millia 

quinquSlgiCns  milliSns 

S) 

centSna  millia 

centiSns  milliSns 

® 

deciSns  centSna  millia 

deciSns  centiSns  milliSns 

m 
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Notation. 

2406.  Numbers  are  noted  by  combinations  of  the  characters 
1  =  1;  V  =  S;  X  =  io;  A.,  later  O/,  X,  or  L=5o;  C=  100;  0=500; 
0  or  CD,  post- Augustan  M  =  1000. 

aL|07.  Of  these  signs,  V  seems  to  be  the  half  o{  X,  which  may  be  Etrus- 
can in  origin.  The  original  signs  for  50  and  1000  were  taken  from  the 
Chalcidian  alphabet  of  Cumae  (17),  in  which  they  represented  sounds  un- 
known to  early  Latin.  Thus,  X»  ii^  ^he  Chalcidian  alphabet  representing 
ch  (49),  was  used  by  the  early  Romans  for  50,  and  became  successively  d/, 
X,  and  L.  The  form  4^,  is  found  very  rarely,  U/  oftener,  in  the  Augustan 
period ;  X  is  common  during  the  last  century  of  the  republic  and  m  the 
early  empire  ;  L,  due  to  assimilation  with  the  Roman  letter,  appears  in  the 
last  century  of  the  republic.  The  sign  for  1000  was  originally  O)  (Chalcidian 
ph) ;  it  became  CD  (the  common  classical  form),  ^,  or  ^  ;  the  form  M  as 
a  numeral  appears  in  the  second  century  A.  D.,  although  M  is  found  much 
earlier  as  an  abbreviation  for  millia  m  M  *  P,  that  is  millia  passuum. 
For  100,  the  sign  %  (Chalcidian  th)  may  have  been  used  originally;  but  C 
(the  abbreviation  for  centum)  came  into  use  at  an  early  period.  The  sign 
D,  =  500,  is  the  half  of  CD. 

3408.  To  denote  10,000  the  sign  for  1000  was  doubled :  thus,  (^,  written 
sdso  ®,  .^  ^.  Another  circle  was  added  to  denote  100,000 :  thus,  ®, 
written  also  ^,  ^,  ^.  The  halves  of  these  signs  were  used  for  5000  and 
50,000:  thus,  g)  and  ^\  variations  of  these  last  two  signs  are  found,  cor- 
responding to  the  variations  of  the  signs  of  which  they  are  the  halves. 

3409.  From  the  last  century  of  the  republic  on,  thousands  are  sometimes 
indicated  by  a  line  drawn  above  a  numeral,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  by 
three  lines  enclosing  a  numeral:  as,  ^^=5000;  lie]  =  i>C)00,ooo. 

34x0.  To  distinguish  numerals  from  ordinary  letters,  a  line  is  often 
drawn  above  them  :  as,  VI  =  6.  This  practice  is  common  in  the  Augustan 
period ;  earlier,  a  line  i^  sometimes  drawn  across  the  numeral,  as,  rf  =2  ; 
B  =  50a 

34x1.  Of  the  two  methods  of  writing  the  symbols  for  4,  9^  14,  19,  &c..  the 
method  by  subtraction  (IV,  IX,  XIV,  XIX,  &c.}  is  rarer,  and  is  characteristic 
of  private,  not  public  inscriptions. 

Some  Forms  of  Numerals. 

34x3.  quinctus,  the  older  form  of  quintus  (135)  is  sometimes  found  in 
old  and  even  in  classical  writers.  Instead  of  Septimus  and  decimus,  the 
older  septumus  and  decumus  are  not  uncommon  (78). 

3413.  In  the  ordinals  from  twentieth  upwards,  the  older  forms  ^cSnsu- 
mus  or  vicSnsimus,  tricSnsumus  or  tricSnsimus,  &c.,  &c.,  are  not  infre- 
quently found  instead  of  vicSsimus,  tricSsimus,  &c,  &c.  (131,  78). 

34x4.  In  the  numeral  adverbs  from  quinquiSns  upwards,  later  forms  in 
-iCs  (131)  are  often  found :  as,  quinquiSs,  deciSs,  &c.,  &c. 
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24x5.  In  cardinals  and  ordinals  from  thirteen  to  sevetiteen  inclusive,  the 
larger  number  sometimes  comes  first,  and  in  cardinals  et  is  sometimes  used, 
though  rarely  in  Cicero. 

decern  trSs,  L.  37,  30,  7,  thirteen,  fundOs  decern  et  trEs  reliquit,  RA. 
20,  he  left  thirteen  farms.  Rarely  the  smaller  number  comes  first  with  et : 
as,  dS  tribus  et  decern  fundfs,  RA,  99,  of  the  thirteen  farms. 

34x6.  Numbers  from  18  to  99  inclusive  which  end  in  8  or  9  are  usually  expressed 
by  subtraction,  as  in  the  list  (2405) ;  less  frequently  (not  in  Cicero,  rarely  in  classical 
writers)  by  addition :  as,  decern  et  oct5,  4,  19, 4 ;  decern  novem,  Ta.  H.  2,  58. 

24x7.  In  compound  numbers  from  twenty-one  to  ninety-seven  inclusive, 
except  those  which  end  in  eight  or  nine  (2416),  the  smaller  number  with  et 
usually  comes  first  or  the  larger  number  without  et,as  in  the  list.  But  rarely 
the  larger  number  comes  first  with  et:  as,  viginti  et  septem,  V,  4,  123, 
twenty  and  seven. 

24x8.  In  numbers  from  a  hundred  and  one  upwards,  the  larger  number 
comes  first,  either  with  or  without  et ;  but  with  distributives  et  is  not  used. 
With  cardinals  and  ordinals  the  smaller  number  sometimes  comes  first  with 
et ;  as,  iis  rCgiis  quadrSgintS  annis  et  ducentis  praeteritis,  RP,  2,  52, 
after  these  two  hundred  ana  forty  years  of  monarchy  were  ended. 


SOME   USES  OF   NUMERALS. 
Cardinals  and  Ordinals. 

2419.  Dates  are  expressed  either  by  cardinals  with  a  plural  sub- 
stantive or  by  ordinals  with  a  singular  substantive :  as, 

dictStor  factus  est  axixils  post  RSmam  conditam  ccccxv,  Fam,  9,  21, 
2,  he  was  made  dictator  415  U.  C.  (1393).  annS  trecezitSsimd  quinqul- 
gCsimO  post  R5mam  conditam,  NOnis  Idnis,  RP,  i,  25,  on  the  ithofjune^ 
350  U.  C.  (1350).  The  ordinal  is  also  used  with  a  substantive  not  used  in 
the  singular :  as,  mancipia  vSntbant  SStumaiibus  tertiis,  Att,  5,  20,  5,  the 
slaves  were  sold  on  the  third  day  of  the  Saturnalia,  As  the  Romans,  however, 
had  no  fixed  official  era,  they  had  no  dates  in  the  modem  sense,  and  marked 
the  year  by  the  names  of  the  consuls. 

Distributives. 

2420.  Distributives  are  used  to  denote  an  equal  division  among 
several  persons  or  things,  and  in  expressions  of  multiplication :  as, 

bin!  senStSrSs  singulis  cohortibus  praepositi,  L.  %  69,  8,  two  senators 
were  put  over  every  cohort:  sometimes  when  singul!  is  added,  the  cardinal  is 
used,  thus:  singulis  cSnsSribus  dCnSrii  trecenti  imperSti  sunt,  V.  2, 
137,  every  censor  was  assessed  300  denars,  bis  bina,  Z?A^.  2,  49,  twice  two. 
Poets  use  multiplication  freely,  partly  for  variety,  but  mainly  from  metrical 
necessity. 
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2421.  Distributives  are  also  used  with  substantives  which  have  no  singu- 
lar, or  which  have  a  different  meaning  in  the  singular ;  but  in  this  use  one  is 
always  tlni,  not  singuU,  and  three  trini,  not  terni :  as, 

ut  dna  castra  iam  facta  ex  binis  vidCrentur,  Caes.  C  i,  74, 4,  so  (hat 
one  camp  seemed  ttow  to  have  been  formed  out  of  two,  trinis  catSnis  vinctus, 
1, 53,  5,  in  triple  irons.  Similarly  with  things  in  pairs,  as :  bovSs  bini,  PI. 
Fers.  317,  a  yoke  of  oxen, 

2422.  Poets  sometimes  use  the  singular  of  distributives :  as,  cent€nSque  ar- 
bore  fldctum  verberat,  V.  10,  207,  and  with  a  hundred  beams  at  every  stroke 
the  wave  he  smites,  duplici  nSttirS  et  corpore  bind,  Lucr.  5,  879,  twynatured 
and  of  body  twain.  The  plural  is  sometimes  used  in  verse  for  the  cardinal :  cen- 
tum bracchia  .  .  .  centSnSsque  mantis,  V.  10,  565,  a  hundred  arms  .  .  . 
and  hundred  hands. 

Other  Numerals. 

2^3.  Other  numerical  adjectives  are  multiplicattves^  ending  in  -plez ;  they  axe : 
simplex,  onefold^  simple^  sSscuplex,  one  and  a  half  fold,  duplex,  triplex, 
quadruplex,  auincuplex,  septemplex,  decemplex,  centuplex;  zna  pro- 
portionals, usea  mostly  in  the  neuter  as  substantives:  duplus,  twice  as  great, 
triplus,  three  times  as  great,  quadruplus,  septuplus,  octuplus.  Besides 
these  there  are  other  adjectives  derived  from  numerals :  as,  primSnus,  soldier  of 
the  first:  primSrius,  ^rj/  rate:  bimus,  twinter^  two-year-old ;  Su:..,  kc. 

Expression  of  Fractions. 

2424.  One  half  rmy  be  expressed  by  dimidium  or  dimidia  para ; 
other  fractions  with  i  as  a  numerator  by  ordinals,  with  or  without 
psuTB  :  as,  tertia  pars  or  tertia,  }. 

242^.  If  the  numerator  is  greater  than  i  it  is  usually  expressed  by 
the  cardinal  feminine,  with  the  ordinal  feminine  for  the  denominator : 
as,  duae  septimae,  f.  But  besides  these  forms  there  are  others, 
namely : 

2426.  (i.)  Fractions  with  a  numerator  less  by  i  than  the  denominator, 
except  \,  may  be  expressed  by  cardinals  with  partSs,  as,  duae  partes, }  ; 
trSs  partSs,  } ;  quattuor  partes,  f . 

2427.  (2.)  Fractions  with  12  or  its  multiples  as  a  denominator  are  ex- 
pressed in  business  language  by  the  parts  of  an  Ss :  thus, 

^,  uncia  \,  triens  ^,  septunx        |,  dextSns 

i,   sextans         ^,  quincunx        ^,   bes  j^,  deunx 

\,  quadrSns        i,   sCmis  },  d5drSns        |},  Ss 

ex  Ssse  hCrCs,  Quintil.  7,  i,  20,  heir  to  the  whole  ;  reliquit  herCdCs  ez 
besse  nepOtem,  ex  tertia  parte  neptem,  Plin.  Ep.  7,  24,  2,  she  left  her  grand- 
son heir  to  },  her  granddaughter  to  J.  herSdem  ex  dOdrante,  N.  25,  5,  2,  heir 
to  I, 

2428.  Sometimes  fractions  are  expressed  by  addition :  as,  dimidia  et  quarta, 
4 ;  pars  tertia  et  septima,  H ;  sometimes  by  division  of  the  denominator :  as, 
dimidia  quinta,  ^. 
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(E.)    PROSODY. 

I.    RULES  OF  QUANTITY. 
(A.)    In  Classical  Latin. 

21429.  The  length  of  the  vowel  in  some  classes  of  syllables,  as 
used  in  the  classical  period,  may  be  conveniently  fixed  in  the  memory 
by  the  following  rules.  For  the  usage  of  older  writers,  see  57-68  and 
2464-2472.  For  the  general  principles  of  length  of  vowels  and  syl- 
lables, see  156-169. 

Monosyllables. 

2430.  Monosyllables  ending  in  a  vowel  or  a  single 
consonant  have  the  vowel  long :  as, 

dOs,  8fil;  S  for  ab;  S  for  ex  or  ec-,  pCs  for  *peds;  ablative  quS,  aui; 
quin  for  *quine  ;  locative  sei,  commonly  si ;  sic  (70S) ;  dative  and  ablative  plural 
quia  (688). 

Ezceptlons. 

2431.  The  vowel  is  short  in: 

2432.  (a.)  Monosyllables  ending  in  b,  d,  m,  and  t :  as,  ab,  ad,  dum,  dat. 

^33-  iP')  '^hc  indefinite  qua,  N.  and  Ac. ;  the  enditics  -que  (rarely  -quC), 
-ne,  -ve,  -ce ;  and  in  the  words  cor,  fel, mel ;  os,  bone;  ac,  vir,  is,  pel,  quia 
(N.) ;  fac,  f er,  per,  ter ;  an,  bis,  in,  cis ;  nee,  vel.  N.  hie  is  rarely  short 
(664).    For  Ss  or  es,  see  747. 

Polysyllables. 

Penults. 

2434.  Disyllabic  perfects  and  perfect  participles  have 
the  vowel  of  the  penult  long  when  it  stands  before  a 
single  consonant :  as, 

vSni,  vidi,.  vici  (862) ;  fOvi  (864),  f5tu8  (917). 
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Exceptions. 

2435.  (^O  ^^^c  perfects  have  the  penult  short  (859-861) : 
bibi,  -fidi     dedi,  scidi     stetl,  stiti     tuli,  -tudi,  per-cuU. 

2436.  (^.)  Ten  perfect  participles  have  the  penult  short  (918 ;  see 
also  919)  : 

citus,  datus    itum,  ratus    -rutus,  satus     situs,  status    litus,  quitus. 

Final  Syllables. 
(I.)    Ending  in  a  Vowel. 

2437.  In  words  of  more  than  one  syllable,  final  a 
and  e  are  short ;  final  o,  u,  and  i,  are  long :  as, 

(a.)  N.  aquila;  PI.  N.  and  Ac.  oppida,  cetera,  omnia  (65,  57). 

(^.)  N.  ille ;  N.  and  Ac.  rCte ;  impf&ne  (701);  V.  bone;  Ab.  tempore 
(65*  57);  Inf*  prSmere  (65,  57);  Imperat  rege  (826);  Pres.  Ind.  and  Impcrat. 
querere ;  Pert.  r6x6re. 

{c.)  N.  8erm5 ;  D.  and  Ab.  verbS ;  vSrS  (704).  iO.  reg5,  er5,  amSbfi, 
rCxerO  (826) ;  est5. 

{d.)  N.  and  Ac.  com(&  (587) ;  D.  and  Ab.  metQ  (590,  425,  593) ;  diQ. 

null!,  or! 

Perf.  rgxi  (856), 


(^.)  G.  frflmenti ;  V.  Vergili  (450) ;  G.  domi  (504) ;  D.  nCilli,  orbi ;  Ab, 
siti  (554).    Imperat.  vest!  (845).    Inf.  queri,  locSn;   Ind.  '^    '     ~  ' 
rSxisti. 


Exceptions  in  a. 

2438,  (^.)  Final  a  is  long  in  the  ablative,  in  indeclinable  words, 
and  in  tJie  imperative :  as, 
(a.)  Ab.  mSnsS  (426). 

{^.)  quadrSgintS;  many  indeclinable  words  are  ablatives :  as,  contra,  iQzti, 
(707).    The  indeclinable  hSia,  ita,  and  quia  (701),  have  short  a. 
{c)  Imperat.  locS  (845).     But  puta,/(7r  instance^  has  short  a. 

—   2439'  iP )  ^in^i  ^  >s  long  in  some  Greek  nominatives  and  vocatives :    as,  K. 
ElectrS;  V.  Aen6S,  PallS. 

Exceptions  in  e. 

2440.  (a.)  Final  e  is  long  in  cases  of  nouns  with  stems  in  -S- 
(596),  in  adverbs  from  stems  in  -o-,  and  in  the  imperative  singular 
active  of  verbs  in  -ere:  as, 

(a.)  die  (G.,  D.,  or  Ab.),  hodiC,  pridiC ;  see  also  603. 

(^.)  alte  (705);  also  fere,  fermC  and  ohg  or  OhS;  bat  e  is  always  short  in 
bene  and  male ;  inf  erne  and  superne. 

(1:.)  does  (845) ;  for  cave,  see  61. 
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2441.  {b.)  Final  e  is  long  in  the  endings  of  some  Greek  nouns :  as,  N.  crambC, 
Circe;  V.  AlcidC;  Ne.  PI.  N.  and  Ac.  cCtC,  melS,  pelagS,  tempC. 

Exceptions  in  o. 

2442.  (a.)  Final  o  is  short  in  the  nominatives  eg^o,  duo,  and  homo,  o  is 
sometimes  shortened  in  the  nominative  of  stems  in  -n-  (4S4,  485) :  as,  mentio, 
NSso,  virg^Q.  Q  b  regularly  short  in  endo,  in  the  ablatives  cito  and  modo, 
used  as  adverbs,  and  in  many  other  words  in  late  poetry :  as,  ilico,  immo,  ergo, 
quando,  octo,  &c. ;  very  rarely  in  the  ablative  of  the  gerund. 

3443.  (^.)  Before  Ovid^  o  of  the  present  indicative  is  regularly  long  (61).  It  is 
shortened  only  in  the  following  words :  in 

volo,  six  times  (Cat.,  4  times ;  Hon,  Prop.). 

8cio,  twice  (Verg.). 

nescio,  six  times  (Verg.,  twice ;  Hor.,  twice ;  Tib.,  Prop.) ; 

and  once  each  in  eo  and  veto  (Hor.),  dCsino  (Tib.),  and  findo  (Prop.).    From 
Ovid  on,  short  o  is  not  uncommon. 

Short  o  in  other  forms  of  the  verb  is  rare :  as,  dizero  (Hor.) ;  esto,  ero,  dabo 
(Ov.) ;  but  o  is  always  short  in  the  imperative  cedo,  grve^  tell. 

Exceptions  in  u. 

2444.  Final  a  is  short  in  indu  and  noenu. 

Exceptions  in  i. 

2445.  (tf.)  Final  i  is  short  in  nisi,  quasi,  and  slcuti;  also  in  the  endings  of 
some  Greek  nouns :  as  N.  and  Ac.  sinapi ;  V.  Pari,  Amarylli ;  D.  Paridl, 
Min5idi ;  PI.  D.  Tr5asi. 

2446.  ip.)  Final  i  is  common  in  mihl,  tibi,  sibT ;  ibT,  ubi  (60). 

(2.)    Ending  in  a  Single  Consonant  not  s. 

2447.  A  final  syllable  ending  in  a  single  consonant 
not  s  has  its  vowel  short :  as, 

d5nec.  illud.  animal  (536);  semel.  ag;nien.  calcar  (537) ;  soror, 
stultior  (66,  57).  moror,  loquar,  fatCbor  (68,  57);  regitur,  regimur,  re- 
guntur.  regit  (S26) ;  amat,  sciat,  p5nSbat ;  tinnit,  possit ;  iacet,  neget, 
esset  (68,  57). 

'  Exceptions. 

2448.  (a.)  The  last  vowel  is  long  in  allEc,  and  in  compounds  of  pSr ;  in  the 
contracted  genitive  plural  of  stems  in  -u- :  as  currQm :  in  all  cases  of  illic  and 
istic  excci)t  the  nominative  masculine,  in  the  adverbs  illGc  and  istClc,  and  some- 
times in  nihil.  Also  in  the  endings  of  some  Greek  nouns :  as,  N.  a6r,  aethCr, 
sir6n;  Ac.  AenSSn. 

2449.  {h.)  In  the  short  form  of  the  genitive  plural  of  stems  in  *o-  and  -I-,  the 
vowel  was  originally  long,  but  afterwards  short :  as,  div6m  (462),  caelicolAm 
(439). 

2450.  (f.)  The  last  vowd  is  long  in  iit  and  petiit  and  their  compounds. 
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(3.)    Ending  in  s. 

2451.  Final  syllables  in  is  and  us  have  the  vowel 
short ;  those  in  as,  es,  and  os,  have  the  vowel  long :  as, 

{a.)  N.  lapis,  finis:  G.  lapidis,  finis;  magis.  Indie.  Pres.  regis  (826); 
Fat.  eris  (851,  826),  eritis,  locSbis  (853,  826),  locSbitis. 

(^.)  N.  dominus ;  currus ;  N.  and  Ac.  tempus ;  prius  (67,  57) ;  rSgibus 
(67,  57)-    regimus. 

{€,)  aetSs ;  PI.  Ac.  mCnsSs  (424).  Indie.  Pres.  locfis  (840) ;  Imp.  eris 
(848);  regSbSs  (847);  Plup.  rSxerSs  (880);  Subj.  Pres.  regSs,  vesti&s, 
aocefis  (842). 

{d.)  N.  hSrCs;  sSdSs;  nf&bCs;  CerCs;  fidSs;  PI.  N.  and  Ac.  rSgSs 
(424);  Indic.  Pres.docCs  (840) ;  Fut.  regSs  (852);  Subj.  Pres.  siCs  (841) ;  locSs 
(843);  Imp.  esses  (850);  regerSs  (849);  Plup.  rCxissSs  (88i)- 

(«.)  N.  custSs ;  arb5s;  PI.  Ac.  vent5s  (424). 

Exceptions  in  is. 

2452.  (a.)  Final  is  has  i  in  all  plural  cases :  as, 

N.  and  Ac.  omnis ;  D.  and  Ab.  viis  (86),  locis  (87).  v5bis.  Also  in  the 
nominatives  singular  Quiris  and  Samnis,  usually  in  sanguis  (486),  and  twice  in 
pulvls. 

2453.  (^.)  Final  is  has  i  in  the  second  person  singular  of  verbs  in  -ire, 
in  mSvis,  in  compounds  of  sis,  and  in  all  present  subjunctives  singular  :  as, 
duis,  edis,  velis,  mSlis,  nSlis.  For  -rls  of  the  perfect  subjunctive  and  the 
future  perfect,  see  877,  878,  883,  884. 

Exceptions  in  us. 

2454.  u  is  long  in  the  nominative  singular  of  consonant  stems  with  Q 
before  the  final  stem  consonant :  as,  tellQs,  stem  telK&r- ;  palCLs,  once  palus 
(Hor.),  stem  palf&d- ;  in  the  genitive  singular  and  nominative  and  accusative 
plural  of  nouns  with  stems  in  -u-:  as,  frOctCLs;  and  in  the  ending  of  some 
Greek  names :  as,  N.  PanthQs ;  G.  SapphQs. 


Exceptions  in  as. 
,  in  anas  and  in  the  en< 

Exceptions  in  es. 


2455.  Final  as  has  short  a  in  anas  and  in  the  ending  of  some  Greek  nouns :  as, 
N.Ilias;  PI.  Ac.  cratSras. 


2456.  Final  es  has  short  e  in  the  nominative  singular  of  stems  in  -d-  and  -t- 
which  have  the  genitive  in  -idis,  -itis,  and  -etis  (475,  476) :  as,  praeses,  teges, 
comes  (but  C  in  abiSs,  ariCs,  and  pariCs),  also,  in  penes,  in  compounds  ot  es, 
thou  arty  and  in  the  endings  of  some  Greek  nouns :  as^  N.  Cynosarges ;  PI.  N. 
Arcades,  cratCres. 

Exceptions  in  os. 

2457.  Fmal  OS  has  short  o  in  the  nominative  of  stems  in  -o-:  as,  servos, 
suos,  I>Slos;  also  in  compos,  impos,  and  exos;  and  in  the  endings  of  some 
Greek  nouns :  as,  N.  and  Ac.  epos ;  u.  chlamydos,  Erinyos. 
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Position. 

2458.  For  the  general  rule  of  position,  see  168,  169;  but,  except 
in  the  thesis  of  a  foot,  a  final  syllable  ending  with  a  short  vowel  gener- 
ally remains  short  before  a  word  beginning  with  two  consonants  or  a 
double  consonant:  as,  molii&  strata,  nemorosft  Zacynthos,  llicS 
smaragdi 

Jn  Horace  such  a  final  syllable  is  never  lengthened  before  a  word  beginning  with 
two  consonants. 


Hidden  Quantity. 

2459.  A  vowel  which  stands  before  two  consonants,  or  a 
double  consonant,  belonging  to  the  same  word,  so  that  its 
natural  quantity  cannot  be  determined  from  the  scansion  of  the 
wordy  is  said  to  possess  Hidden  Quantity, 

2460.  The  natural  quantity  of  such  a  vowel  may  sometimes  be  ascer- 
tained: (a.)  from  the  statements  of  ancient  writers;  (b.)  from  the  way  in 
which  the  vowel  is  written  in  Latin  inscriptions  (see  28-30) ;  {c.)  from  the 
transliteration  of  the  word  into  other  languages,  especially  Greek ;  (</.)  from 
the  etymology  of  the  word,  or  from  a  comparison  of  it  with  kindred  words  in 
other  Indo-European  languages ;  (^.)  from  comparison  with  derived  words 
in  the  Romance  languages.  But  all  these  kinds  of  evidence  must  be  used 
with  great  caution. 

3461.  For  the  length  of  a  vowel  before  ns,  nf,  consonantal  i,  and  often 
before  gn,  see  167. 

3462.  In  inceptive  verbs  (834)  the  ending  -scO  is  thought  to  be  always 
preceded  by  a  long  vowel :  as,  crSsc5,  nSscor,  proficiscor. 

1463.  In  the  perfect  indicative  active,  perfect  participle  passive  and 
kindred  formations  of  verbs  in  -g5  preceded  oy  a.  short  vowel,  as  ag5,  reg5, 
the  theme  syllable  shows  a  long  vowel :  as,  iCzi,  rCxi,  tCzi ;  Sctus,  iSctus ; 
rCctor;  SctitO. 

(B.)    Some  Peculiarities  of  Quantity  in  Old  Latin. 

a4&^.  For  the  preservation  of  a  long  vowel  in  certain  specific  endings  in 
old  Latm,  see  64-68. 

2465.  Final  -SI  is  sometimes  preserved  long  in  the  nominative  singular : 
as,  bacchSnSl  ( Plaut.) ;  also  -Cs  in  the  nominative  singular  of  stems  in  -t- 
which  have  the  genitive  in  -itis  (477) :  as  milCs  (Plaut.). 

2466.  Hie,  illic  and  istic,  when  adverbs,  have  a  lone  final  syllable ;  but 
when  nominative  singular  masculine,  have  the  final  syllable  regularly  short. 

2467.  In  Plautus  frQstrS  always  (six  times)  has  the  final  syllable  short. 
contrS  sometimes  has  a  short  final  syllable  in  old  Latin. 
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2468.  In  Latin  poetry  down  to  the  time  of  Cicero,  final  8  often  docs  not 
*'make  position"  before  a  following  consonant  (47);  as,  tempQa  fert 
(Plant.) ;  magia  stetisse  (Ter.). 

2469.  The  first  sellable  of  ille,  illic  (the  pronoun),  quippe,  imm5,  inde, 
unde,  nempe,  omms,  and  perhaps  iste,  is  sometimes  shortened. 

In  ille,  illic,  quippe  and  imm5  the  shortening  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
in  common  speech  one  of  the  double  consonants  was  often  pronounced  faintly  or  not 
at  all  (48) ;  while  in  inde,  unde,  nempe,  and  omnis  the  nasal  was  very  faintly 
sounded  before  the  following  consonant.  But  some  authorities  hold  that  always  in 
nempe,  and  sometimes  in  ille,  quippe,  inde,  unde,  and  perhaps  iste,  before 
an  initial  consonant  final  e  disappears  (see  96),  and  the  word  becomes  a  monosyllable. 

Law  of  Iambic  Shortening. 

a47a  A  long  syllable,  preceded  bv  a  short  monosyllable  or  bv  a  short 
initial  syllable,  and  immediately  preceded  or  followed  bv  the  verse-ictus,  may 
be  shortened  :  as,  ^t  hilnc,  d6ind  mC,  ad  iix6rein,  volilntSte. 

The  short  monosyllable  may  be  a  word  which  has  become  monosyllabic  by  elision : 
as,  6g(o)  h&nc. 

2471.  If  the  syllable  to  be  shortened  is  the  first  of  a  word  of  more  than 
one  syllable,  or  the  second  of  a  polysyllable,  it  must  be  one  which  is  long  by 
position,  not  by  nature.  There  are  some  possible  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
such  as  ver€blmini  (T.  Ph.  902) ;  but  these  are  few  and  doubtful. 

2472.  Iambic  shortening  took  place  not  only  in  verse,  but  also  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  common  speech,  particularly  in  iambic  words  (see  61),  in 
which  the  accent  cooperated  with  the  verse-ictus  to  produce  the  shortening. 


II.     FIGURES  OF   PROSODY. 
Hiatus. 

2473.  For  hiatus  within  a  word,  and  the  means  by  which  it  is  avoided, 
see  97-101. 

2474.  Hiatus  between  two  words  is  much  more  common  in  old 
Latin  than  in  writers  of  the  classical  period.  The  precise  extent  to 
which  it  is  allowed  by  the  early  dramatists  is  matter  of  dispute.  The 
following  cases  may  be  mentioned  in  which  the  Latin  poets  admit 
hiatus : 

2475.  (i.)  After  interjections:  as,  hahahae  homo,  T.  Ph,  411;  5  et 
praesidium,  H.  i,  i,  2. 

2476.  (2.)  After  proper  names,  and  words  of  Greek  origin  :  as,  ancillam 
ferre  Veneii  aut  Cupidini,  PI.  As.  804 ;  ThrEiciO  Aquil5ne,  H.  EpotL 
I3»  3- 
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Mil'  (3-)  ^n  ^^  principal  caesura  of  a  verse.  So  especially  in  Plautus 
and  Terence  after  the  fourtli  foot  of  the  iambic  septenarius,  ana  in  Plautus 
in  the  principal  break  in  the  iambic  octonarius,  trochaic  septenarius  and 
trochaic  octonarius. 

2478.  (4.)  Often  in  the  dramatists  where  there  is  a  change  of  speakers: 
as,  qui  potuit  vidSre  ?  : :  oculis  : :  qu5  pacts  ?  : :  hiantibus,  PI.  Merc,  182. 

2479.  ^5.)  Probably  sometimes  in  cases  of  repetition,  enumeration,  or 
sharp  antithesis,  and  where  there  is  an  important  pause  in  the  sense :  as, 
earn  volt  meretricem  facere :  ea  mC  dSperit,  PI.  Cur.  46 ;  si  pere5, 
bominum  manibus  periisse  iuvSLbit,  V.  3,  606. 

2^80.  Vergil  sometimes  admits  hiatus  when  the  final  syllable  ending  in  a  vowel  is 
preceded  or  followed  (or  both)  by  two  short  syllables:  as,  ISmentis  i:einit(&que 
et  f8mln«»  illttiatQ,  V.  4,  667. 


Elision. 

248Z.  For  elision  within  a  word,  see  102. 

2482.  In  verse  a  final  vowel  is  generally   elided   before  a 

vowel  or  h  :  as, 

quidve  moror,  8(i)  omnia  an(5)  Ordin(e)  habStis  AchivSs,  V.  2,  102. 
Such  a  vowel  was  probably  faintly  sounded,  not  dropped  altogether. 

2483.  Elision  is  frequent  in  most  of  the  early  poets;  but  writers  of  the  Augus- 
tan and  succeeding  ages  regarded  it  with  increasing  disfavour.  The  elision  of  a  long 
vowel  before  a  short  was  in  general  avoided ;  but  there  are  numerous  exceptions. 

2484.  Monosyllabic  interjections  do  not  suffer  elision. 

2485.  Monosyllables  ending  in  a  diphthong  seldom  suffer  elision  before  a  short 
vowel. 

2486.  Diphthong  arising  from  Synizesis  (2499)  are  sometimes  elided  in  early 
Latin  verse,  but  not  m  verse  of  the  classical  period. 

2487.  The  monosyllables  qui  (plural),  dfi,  St5,  r€,  spC,  are  tliought  never  to 
suffer  ehsion  before  a  short  vowel. 

2488.  The  dactylic  poets  very  rarely  admit  elision  in  an  iambic  {\u )  or  Cretic 

( v^ )  word  before  a  short  vowel. 

2489.  Elision  seldom  occurs  if  the  syllable  to  be  elided  is  immediately  preceded 
by  a  vowel :  as  in  de(uin)  et. 

2490.  The  final  syllabic  of  a  Greek  word  is  rarely  elided. 

249Z.  Elision  b  more  common  toward  the  beginning  of  a  verse  than  toward  the 
end. 

2492.  Elision  rarely  occurs  in  the  first  syllable  or  last  syllable  of  a  verse ;  but  see 
under  Synapheia  (2510),  and  for  the  elision  of  the  enclitic  -que  or  -ve  at  the  end 
of  a  dactylic  hexameter,  see  2568. 
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2493.  EciHLiPSis  (Gr.  oc^Xi^is,  a  squeezing  out).  Final  m 
and  a  preceding  short  vowel  are  usually  elided  before  a  vowel  or 
hr:  as, 

mQnstr(um)  horrend(um)  inform(e)  ingCns,  cui  IQmen  adCmptum, 

V.  3,  658. 

In  such  cases  the  ending  was  probably  not  cut  off  altogether,  but  was 
given  a  faint  nasal  sound. 

2494.  Sometimes  a  monosyllable  ending  in  a  short  vcfwel  and  m  is  not 
elided  before  a  vowel :  as  qu&m  ego  (Ter.) ;  sunt  cQm  odfire  (Lucr.). 

Such  unelided  monosyllables  are  most  frequent  in  the  early  dramatists,  and  in 
them  usually  fall  under  the  verse-ictus. 

2495.  The  monosyllables  dem,  stem,  rem,*  spem,  sim,  are  thought  never 
to  bs  elided  before  a  short  vowel. 

3496.  After  a  final  vowel,  final  m  preceded  by  a  vowel,  or  final  -us,  the 
verb  est  often  loses  its  e  :  as,  bonast,  bonumst,  bonust,  visust.  So,  too, 
es  sometimes  loses  its  vowel :  as,  homo's,  adeptus*.  This  usage  reflects 
the  actual  pronunciation  of  common  speech. 

2497.  Semi-hiatus  or  Semi-elision.  A  long  final  vowel  is 
sometimes  shortened  before  a  vowel.  This  may  occur  either  in  the 
arsis  (2520),  or  in  a  resolved  thesis  :  as,  im  qui  amant  (Verg.)  ;  l^o- 
tul6  Brudituli  (Cat.)  ;  nam  qui  aget  (Ter.). 

This  kind  of  shortening  is  not  frequent  except  in  the  early  dramatists,  who  often 
shorten  under  the  verse-ictus  a  monosyllable  ending  in  a  long  vowel  and  followed  by 
an  initial  vowel  (as  in  the  third  example  above). 

2498.  Synaloepha  (Greek  ovi'aAoi^^,  a  smearing  together)  is  a  general  term 
used  to  denote  the  means  of  avoiding  hiatus.  It  includes  elision  and  synizesis,  though 
some  grammarians  use  it  in  the  same  sense  as  synizesis. 

2499.  Synizesis  (Greek  ctwi^ito-w,  a  settling  together).  Two 
vowels  (or  a  vowel  and  a  diphthong)  which  belong  to  different 
syllables  sometimes  coalesce  so  as  to  form  one  syllable.  This 
is  called  Synizesis^  and  is  especially  common  in  the^early  drama- 
tists.    Examples  are  :  meo,  eadem,  cuius,  aurei. 

Some  grammarians  would  include  under  Synizesis  only  cases  in  which  a  short 
vowel  is  subordinated  to  a  following  long ;  as  ttlb. 

2500.  The  term  Synaeresis  (Greek  xnival^a%%^  a  taking  together)  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  synonym  for  Synizesis.  The  ancient  grammarians,  however,  used  it  in  the 
sense  of  Contraction  (99). 

2501.  Dialysis  (Greek  SiaXvcrw,  a  breaking  up).  Conversely, 
two  vowels  which  usually  form  a  diphthong  are  sometimes  sepa- 
rated so  as  to  form  two  syllables :  as  coiipi  (Lucr.)  for  coepi. 

This,  however,  is  really  the  survival  of  the  original  forms  (99). 
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2502.  The  name  Diaeresis  (Greek  hwipwx,^^  a  separating)  is  sometimes  used  as 
a  synonym  for  Dialysis ;  but  it  is  better  to  restrict  it  to  the  meaning  defined  in  2542. 

2503.  Hardening.  A  vocalic  i  or  u^'s  sometimes  made 
consonantal  before  another^owel :  as,  abiete,  ariete  (Verg.) ; 
c5nsilium  (Hor.)  ;  omnia  (Lucr.). 

Tliis  usage  is  sometimes  included  under  Synizesis(2499),  while  some  grammarians 
term  it  Synaeresis  (2500). 

2504.  Softening.  Conversely,  a  consonantal  i  or  u  some- 
times becomes  vocalized  before  a  vowel,  thus  giving  an  addi- 
tional syllable :  as,  siliiae  for  silvae  (Hor.) ;  evoliiisse  for 
evolvisse  (Ov).     See  113. 

This  usage  is  sometimes  included  under  the  name  Dialysis  (2501). 

2505  DiASTOL^  (Greek  Sio^roA^ri  draioing  asunder).  A  syllable  which 
in  verse  of  the  classical  period  is 'generally  short  is  sometimes  used  as  long 
for  metrical  convenience.  The  syllable  so  employed  generally  falls  under 
the  verse-ictus,  and  in  most  cases  is  immediately  followed  by  the  principal 
caesura,  or  by  a  pause  in  the  sense.    Examples  are : 

terga  fatigSmGs  hast3,  nee  tarda  senectus,  V.  9,  610. 
turn  sic  Mercurium  adloquitQr  ac  talia  mandat,  V.  4,  222. 
caeca  timCt  aliunde  f3ta,  ii.  2,  13,  16. 

In  nearly  all  cases  this  lengthening  is  not  arbitrary,  but  the  "  lengthened  "  syllable 
is  one  tliat  was  originally  long  (see  63  ff.). 

2506.  The  enclitic  -que  is  sometimes  lengthened  under  the  ictus  when  another 
-que  precedes  or  follows  in  the  arsis :  as,  cI15nCs  famulique  xnetalliqu^  ca- 
culaeque  (Accius). 

2507.  SYSTOLt  (Greek  <rv<rroX4,  a  drawing  together).  Conversely  a 
syllable  which  in  verse  is  regularly  long  is  sometimes  shortened  for  metrical 
convenience:  as,  dedSrunt  (Hor.),  nClllIus  (Hor.),  imperat.  commodS 
(Cat). 

In  most  cases  this  shortening  is  not  arbitrary,  but  represents  a  pronunciation 
which  was  in  actual  use,  especially  among  the  common  people. 

2508.  SyncopA  (Greek  <rv7Kov^,  a  cutting  short).  A  short  vowel  is  often 
dropped  between  two  consonants:  as,  surpite  for  surripite  (Hor.),  repos- 
tum  for  repositum  (Verg.). 

This  usage  doubtless  reflects  the  common  pronunciation ;  see  93-5. 

2509.  Tmesis  (Greek  rfx^(r»9,  a  cutting)  is  the  separation  of  the 
parts  of  a  word :  as,  septem  subiecta  toioni  =  septemtrloni  sub- 
iecta  (Verg.). 

This  usually  occurs  only  in  compounds;  but  earlv  poets  sometimes 
divided  other  words :  as,  8ax5  cere  comminuit  brum  tor  saxG  cerebrum 
comminuit  (Ennius). 
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25x0.  Synapheia  (Greek  trwd^ia,  a  Joining  together)  is  the  linking 
together  by  elision  or  word  division  of  two  lines  belonging  to  the  same 
system:  as, 

I5ve  n5n  probante  u- 

x5rius  amnis,  H.  i,  2,  19. 

lam  licet  veniSs  marit(e), 

axor  in  thalamS  tib!  est,  Cat.  61, 191. 


III.   VERSIFICATION. 
By  Herman  W.  Hayley,  Ph.D. 

25 1 1.  Rhythm  (Gr.  /5v^/uto9,  from  petv,  to  flow)  is 
the  effect  of  regularity  produced  by  the  discrimina- 
tion of  a  movement  or  sound  into  uniform  intervals 
of  time.  It  is  often  marked  by  a  stress  or  icius  re- 
curring at  fixed  intervals. 

Rhythm  is  by  no  means  confined  to  verse.  Music,  dancing,  and  even  the  regular 
beat  of  a  trip-hammer,  have  rhythm.  Particular  kinds  of  movement  are  often  called 
rhythms,  as  anapaestic  rhythms,  dactylic  rhytlims,  &c. 

2512.  Metre  (Gr.  fierpovy  a  measure)  is  the  defi- 
nite measurement  of  verse  by  feet,  lines,  strophes, 
systems,  &c. 

2513.  Latin  verse  is  quantitative,  the  rhythm  depending  upon  the  quan- 
tity of  the  S3rllables  (but  see  2^48).  The  ictus  naturally  falls  upon  a  long 
syllable  (or  its  equivalent).  English  verse,  on  the  other  hand,  is  accen- 
tual, its  rhythm  depending  upon  the  accent  of  words. 

Quantity. 

2514.  Signs  of  Quantity.  A  long  syllable  is  indicated  by 
— ,  a  short  one  by  ^.  A  syllable  which  varies  in  quantity,  being 
sometimes  long,  sometimes  short,  is  indicated  by  ^  or  td. 

In  the  following  metrical  schemes,  ^  indicates  that  the  long  is  more  usual  or 
more  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  rhythm  than  tlie  short.  The  reverse  is  indicated 
by  w. 
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2515.  The  Unit  of  Measure  is  the  duration  of  a  short  syllable 
and  IS  called  a  Time,  Tempus^  or  Mora.  The  mora  did  not  have  an 
absolute  length,  but  varied  with  the  nature  of  the  rhythm.  For  greater 
convenience,  however,  it  is  assumed  that  its  len&^th  was  uniform,  and 
equalled  that  of  an  eighth  note  J^  A  lone  syllable,  being  equal  to 
two  shorts,  has  a  length  of  two  morae^  which  is  assumed  to  be  the 
same  as  that  of  our  quarter-note  J     Hence  in  notation  \j  ^  ^  and 

2516.  Protraction.  A  long  syllable  may  be  prolonged  {Pro- 
traction) so  as  to  have  a  length  of  three  morae^  in  which  case  it  is 
called  a  triseme  (marked  l-),  or  of  four  morae^  when  it  is  termed  a 
tetraseme  (marked  lj).    See  2537  and  2541. 

25x7.  CoRREPTiON.  A  long  or  short  syllable  may  be  shortened  so  as  to 
occupy  less  than  its  normal  time.  This  is  called  Correption  (Lat.  correptio, 
a  shortening).    See  2523  and  2534. 

2518.  Resolution  and  Contraction.  In  some  kinds  of  verse 
a  long  syllable  may  be,  as  it  were,  broken  up  {Resolution)  into  the 
equivalent  two  shorts ;  and  conversely  two  short  syllables  may  in  some 
cases  be  united  {Contraction)  into  the  equivalent  long. 


Feet. 

25x9.  Feet.  Latin  verse  (like  English)  is  measured  by  eroups 
of  syllables  called  Feet.  Each  of  these  groups  has  a  definite  length 
of  so  many  morae  (2515). 

It  is  theoretically  more  accurate  to  make  the  foot  purely  a  time^vision,  as  some 
authorities  do ;  but  the  definition  given  above  is  sanctioned  by  established  usage. 

2520.  Arsis  and  Thesis.  Every  complete  foot  consists  of  two 
parts,  an  accented  and  an  unaccented.  The  part  on  which  the  rhyth- 
mical accent  or  ictus  falls  is  called  the  Thesis  (Gr.  ^/o-it,  a  setting 
down).  The  unaccented  part  of  the  foot  is  termed  the  Arsis  (Gr. 
li/xrtr,  a  raising). 

The  name  Thesis  originally  referred  to  the  setting  down  of  the  foot  in  beating 
time  or  marching,  or  to  the  movement  of  the  leader's  hand  in  making  the  downward 
beat;  and  Arsis^  in  like  manner  meant  the  raising  of  the  foot  or  hand.  But  the 
Roman  grammarians  misunderstood  the  Greek  terms,  supposing  them  to  refer  to  the 
lowering  and  raising  of  the  voice,  and  so  interchanged  tnem.  Hence  many  modem 
writers  prefer  to  use  Arsis  to  denote  the  accented,  and  Thesis  the  unaccented,  part  of 
the  foot. 


KINDS  OF  FEET. 
2521.  The  feet  in  common  use  are  the  following :  — 
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Feet  of  Three  Morae. 

Name. 

Sign. 

Musically. 

Example. 

Trochee 
Iambus 
Tribrach 

—  \j 

\j 

\j  \j  \j 

/J 

dQcit 

legunt 

hominis 

Feet  of  Four  Morae. 

Dactyl 
Anapaest 
Spondee 
Proceleusmatic 

v-/  w 

\j  \j 

\j  \j  \j  \^ 

dClcimus 
regerent 
f«ci 
hominibus 

Feet  of  Five  Morae. 

Cretic 
First  Paeon 
Fourth  Paeon 
Bacchius 

cell 

1   c  c  c 

1    c  C  1 

1    c 

fCcerint 
ISgeritis 
celeritSs 
regSbant 

Feet  of  Six  Morae. 

Choriambus 
Ionic  J  mdidre 
Ionic  J  minore 

—  \J  \J  — 
\J  \J 

horribiies 

dCdCLcimus 

relegCbant 

252a.  other  feet  mentioned  by  the  ancient  grammarians  are :  — 


Name. 

Sign. 

Name. 

Sign. 

Pyrrhic     .... 

\j  \j 

Antispast      .    . 

w w 

Amphibrach      .    . 

\J  KJ 

Second  Paeon  . 

w WW 

AntibacchTus  or  )  . 
Palimbacchius    )  . 

Third  Paeon     . 

WW  w 

W 

First  Epitrite    . 

y^ 

Molossus.    .    .    . 

Second  Epitrite 

__  \J 

Dispondee    .    .    . 



Third  Epitrite  . 

__  __  W  

Di  trochee     .    .    . 

\J  W 

Fourth  Epitrite 

—  ^  —  w 

Diiambus      .    .     . 

KJ  \J  
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But  these  are  of  little  practical  importance,  as  most  of  them  never  are  employed 
in  Latin  poetry,  and  the  few  which  do  occur  are  used  only  as  substitutes  for  other  feet. 

Cyclic  Feet. 

2523.  A  dactyl  occurring  in  |  time  did  not  nave  the  value  of  2  morae 
+  I  +  I,  but  was  given  instead  that  of  ij  +  f  +  I;  in  other  words  both 
arsis  and  thesis  suffered  correption  (2517),  but  the  ratio  between  them  re- 
mained unchanged.  Such  a  dactyl  is  called  cyclic,  and  is  marked  —  va^, 
or  musically  J}  J5  J5    There  is  also  a  cyclic  anapaest,  marked  \j^ "-  or  J^  J}  JJ 

Some  scholars,  however,  hold  that  the  cyclic  dactyl  had  approximately  the  vahie 
li  +  i  4- 1,  or  j79  /^,  and  mark  it  — v>  \j.  In  like  manner  they  mark  tlie  cyclic 
anapaest  \^\j—.    The  true  nature  cf  these  cyclic  feet  is  very  uncertain. 

Irrational  Syllables  and  Feet. 

2524.  A  long  syllable  sometimes  stands  in  place  of  a  short.  A 
syllable  thus  used  is  called  irrational  (marked  >)  because  it  destroys 
the  normal  ratio  between  arsis  and  thesis.  The  foot  which  contains 
such  a  syllable  is  itself  called  irrational.  The  most  common  irra- 
tional foot  is  the  irrational  spondee  (—  >  when  it  stands  for  a 
trochee ;  >  —  when  it  replaces  an  iambus),  which  is  found  in  iambic, 
trochaic,  and  logaoedic  rhythms. 

Probably  the  irrational  long  suffered  a  slight  correption  (2517),  so  that  its  dura- 
tion was  between  that  of  the  ordinary  long  and  that  of  a  short  syllable. 

Rhythms. 

2525.  The  different  rhythms  or  metres  are  named  trochaic, 
iambic,  &c.,  according  to  their  fundamental  feet. 

2526.  Much  of  the  Latin  poetry  (though  not  by  anjr  means  all)  was 
written  to  be  sung.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  employed  in  their  music  not 
only  common  (or  f )  time  and  triple  ({,  })  time,  but  also  J-  time,  which  last 
is  very  rarely  used  in  modern  music. 

2527.  The  Greek  and  Roman  metricians  divided  the  rhythms  into  three  classes, 
according  to  the  ratio  between  arsis  and  thesis  in  their  fundamental  feet.  These 
classes  were :  —  (/i.)  the  Equal  Class  (y^Ko?  leroi',  gemts  pdr)  in  which  thesis  and  arsis 
are  equal  in  duration,  as  in  dactylics,  anapaestics,  &c.;  {b.)  Xht  Double  Class  {yivo^i 
diirAao-iov,  genus  duplex)  in  which  the  thesis  has  twice  the  duration  of  the  arsis,  as  in 
trochaics,  iambics,  &c. ;  {c.)  the  Hemhlic  Class  (yevo^  ifiii6\tovt  genus  sescuplex)  in 
which  the  thesis  has  one  and  a  half  times  the  duration  of  the  arsis,  as  in  bacchiacs, 
cretics,  etc. 

2528.  Ascending  and  Descending  Rhythms.  Rhythms  in 
which  the  thesis  follows  the  arsis  (as  in  iambics)  are  called  ascending; 
those  in  which  it  precedes  the  arsis  (as  in  trochaics)  are  termed  de- 
scending. 
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Anacrusis. 

2529.  The  ancients  recognized  both  ascending  and  descending 
rhythms  (2528),  and  regarded  the  former  class  as  at  least  equal  in  im- 
portance to  the  latter ;  but  many  modern  scholars  since  the  time  of 
Bentley  have  preferred  to  treat  all  rhythms  as  descending,  regarding 
the  first  arsis  of  an  ascending  rhythm  as  merely  answering  to  a  pre- 
liminary upward  beat  in  music.  Such  an  initi^  arsis  was  named  by 
Gottfried  Hermann  Anacrusis  (Gr.  dvax/>ov(rtf,  a  striking  up). 

Scholars  have  been  influenced  to  adopt  the  anacrustic  theory  in  its 
widest  extent  largely  by  the  fact  that  in  most  modern  music  a  measure  must 
commence  with  a  downward  beat,  a  rule  which  did  not  hold  in  ancient  music. 
By  this  theory  an  iambic  verse  becomes  trochaic  with  anacrusis,  an  anapae- 
stic verse  dactylic  with  anacrusis,  &c.  But  in  many  cases  those  kinds  of 
verse  which  begin  with  an  arsis  were  subject  to  different  rules  of  construc- 
tion from  those  which  begin  with  a  thesis.  Hence  it  seems  best  to  restrict 
anacrusis  to  logaoedic  verse,  in  which  it  undoubtedly  occurs. 

2530.  The  anacrusis  may  be  a  long  syllable,  a  short  syllable,  or 
two  shorts  (but  not  two  longs).  It  is  often  irrational  (2524).  In 
metrical  schemes  it  is  often  set  o£E  from  the  rest  of  the  verse  by  a  ver- 
tical row  of  dots :  thus,  ! 

Groups  of  Feet. 

253 X.  A  group  of  two  feet  is  called  a  dipody^  one  of  three  a  /rr- 
pody^  one  of  four  a  ieirapody,  one  of  five  ^pentapody,  and  one  of  six  a 
hexapody.  The  dipody  is  the  measure  01  trochaic,  iambic,  and  ana- 
paestic verse.     Other  kinds  of  verse  are  measured  by  the  single  foot. 

A  single  Toot  is  sometimes  called  a  monopody,  A  group  of  three  half  feet,  i.  e. 
a  foot  and  a  half,  is  sometimes  called  a  trithemimeris^  one  of  two  and  a  half  feet  a 
pentbemimeris^  one  of  three  and  a  lialf  a  hephtkemimerisy  &c 

2532.  A  Rhythmical  Series,  Rhythmical  Sentence,  or  Colon  is  a 
group  of  two  or  more  feet  (but  not  more  than  six)  which  are  united 
into  a  rhythmic  whole  by  strengthening  one  of  the  ictuses,  so  that 
it  becomes  the  principal  or  dominant  ictus  of  the  whole  group. 

2533.  The  Verse.  A  rhythmical  series,  or  group  of  two  (or 
even  three)  series,  which  forms  a  distinct  and  separate  whole 
is  called  a  Verse.  The  final  syllable  of  a  verse  must  terminate 
a  word  (except  in  cases  of  synapheia,  see  2510),  and  may  be 
either  long  or  short  (whence  it  is  termed  syllaba  anceps)  without 
regard  to  the  rhythm.  Hiatus  (2474)  is  freely  allowed  at  the 
end  of  a  verse  (though  in  rare  cases  elision  occurs  before  a 
vowel  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  verse;  see  2492  and 
2568). 

A  verse  is  generally  (but  not  always)  written  as  one  line.  Hence,  the  words 
'^ verse"  and  "line'*  are  often  used  as  synonyms. 
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Syllaba  Anceps. 

2534-  In  the  present  work,  the  final  syllable  of  each  verse  is 
marked  long  or  short  as  the  rliythm  may  require,  without  reference  to 
its  quantity  in  a  given  example ;  and  in  the  general  schemes  it  is  to  be 
understood  that  the  final  syllable  is  syllaba  anceps  (2533)  unless  the 
contrary  is  expressly  stated. 

2535.  DicoLic  AND  AsYNARTETic  Vbrses.  A  versc  which  consists  of  two 
rhythmical  series  (or  cola)  is  called  dicolic.  If  the  series  ot  which  the  verse  is  made  up 
are  quasi-independent  of  each  other,  so  that  hiatus  or  syllaba  anceps  occurs  in  the 
caesura,  the  verse  is  styled  asynartetic  (Gr.  aoi/fa^mrrot,  not  joined  together). 

2536.  Names  of  Verses.  Verses  are  called  IrochaiCy  iambU^ 
dactylic^  &c.,  according  to  their  fundamental  (or  characteristic)  feet. 
A  verse  which  contains  one  foot  (or  one  dipody  if  iambic,  trochaic,  or 
anapaestic;  see  2531)  is  called  a  manometer^  out  of  two  a  dimeler^ 
one  of  three  a  trimeter^  one  of  four  a  ietranieier^  one  of  five  a  pentam- 
eter^ and  one  of  six  a  hexameter. 

Trochaic,  iambic,  and  anapaestic  verses  are  often  named  by  Latin  adjec- 
tives in  -drius  (used  as  nouns)  denoting  the  number  of  feet.  Thus,  such  a 
verse  of  eight  feet  is  called  an  octondrius^  one  of  seven  a  septendrius,  one  of 
six  a  s?;idn'us,  &c.  A  short  verse  which  is  employed  to  close  a  system 
(2347),  or  to  mark  a  metrical  or  musical  transition  between  longer  verses,  is 
called  a  c/ausn/a. 

Catalexis,  Pause,  Syncope. 

2537.  Catalexis.  A  verse,  the  last  foot  of  which  is  incomplete, 
is  said  to  suffer  Catalexis  (Gr.  Karakrj^is,  a  stoppinj^  short)  or  to  be 
cataleciic ;  one  of  which  the  last  foot  is  complete  is  called  acaialeciic. 

It  is  usually  the  last  part  of  the  foot  that  is  omitted  ;  but  (according  to 
the  theory  now  generally  accepted)  in  catalectic  iambic  verses  it  is  the  last 
arsis  that  is  omitted,  the  preceding  thesis  being  protracted  (2516)  to  compen- 
sate for  the  loss,  thus  '.  \j  \L  L 

2538.  A  verse  in  which  both  the  last  arsis  and  the  next  to  the  last 
are  suppressed,  so  that  a  whole  foot  appears  to  be  wanting,  is  called 
brachy  catalectic. 

2539.  A  verse  is  said  to  be  catalectic  in  syllabatn,  in  disyllabum,  or  in 
trisyllalntm^  according  to  the  number  of  syllables  remaining  in  the  last  foot. 

Thus,  the  dactylic  tetrameter  \j\^\ \j\j\ \j\j\ is  catalectic  in 

syllabam^  but \j\j\ \j\j\ \jkj\ >^is  catalectic  in  disyllabum. 

2540.  Pauses.  Theoretically  all  the  feet  (or  dipodies ;  see  2531) 
into  which  a  verse  is  divided  must  be  equal  in  duration.  Hence, 
when  a  final  syllable  (or  two  final  syllables)  is  lost  by  catalexis,  com- 
pensation is  made  for  the  loss  by  a  pause  at  the  end  of  the  verse. 
Such  a  pause,  which  serves  to  fill  out  the  last  measure,  answers  to  a 
rest  in  music. 

A  pause  of  one  mora  is  often  indicated  by  the  sign  A,  and  one  of  two 
morae  by  A- 
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2541.  Syncope  is  the  omission  of  one  or  more  arses  in  the  body 
of  a  verse.  Compensation  is  made  for  the  suppression  of  an  arsis  by 
protracting  (2516)  the  preceding  thesis. 


Caesura. 

2542.  Caesura  and  Diaeresis.  A  Caesura  (literally  a  cutting, 
from  aiedo,  I  cut)  is  the  break  in  a  verse  produced  by  the  ending  of 
a  word  within  a  foot.  When  the  end  of  a  word  coincides  with  the 
end  of  a  foot,  the  break  is  called  a  Diaeresis  (Gr.  bialpttrtv,  a  separat- 
ing)*    A  caesura  is  marked  I,  a  diaeresis  Jf* 

The  word  caesura  is  often  loosely  used  to  include  both  caesura  proper 
and  diaeresis. 

2543.  Strictly  speaking,  there  is  a  caesura  (or  diaeresis,  as  the  case  may 
be)  wherever  a  word  ends  within  a  verse  ;  but  the  main  incision  in  the  verse 
is  so  mHch  more  important  than  the  rest  that  it  is  often  called  the  pri9tcipat 
caesura^  or  simply  the  caesura, 

2544.  Caesuras  are  named  according  to  their  position  in  the  verse ;  thus 
a  caesura  after  the  third  half-foot  (i.e.  in  the  second  foot)  is  called /r/M^ 
mitneral  (from  Gr.  TpiBtiiuyxpifi,  containing  three  halves)^  one  after  the  fifth 
half-foot  (i.e.  in  the  third  iooXYfeiithemimeral  (Gr.  wtyBrifUfupi^s,  consisting  of 
five  halves)^  one  after  the  seventh  half-foot  (i.e.  in  the  fourth  foot)  hephthe- 
mimeral  (Gr.  i^OrjfUfiepi/is),  &c. 

The  Latin  names  caesura  semitemaria  (=r  the  trithemimeral  caesura),  scmigui- 
ndria  (=  the  penthemimeral),  semiseptendria  (=  the  hepthemimeral),  &c.,  are  some- 
times used.    For  the  masculine  and  feminine  caesuras,  see  2557. 


Strophe.     System. 

3545.  The  Strophe.  A  fixed  number  of  verses  recurring  in  a  regular 
order  is  called  a  Strophe.  A  strophe  commonly  contains  verses  of  different 
kinds,  but  some  strophes  are  com])osed  of  verses  which  are  all  alike.  The 
most  common  strophes  in  Latin  poetry  are  either  dislichs  (i.  e.  groups  of  two 
lines  each),  tristichs  (of  three  lines  each),  or  tetrastichs  (of  four). 

Strophes  and  verses  are  frequently  named  after  some  poet  who  made  use  of  them. 
So  the  Alcaic  strophe  (named  after  Alcaeus),  the  Sapphic  strophe  (named  after 
Sappho),  the  Glyconic  verse  (named  after  Glycon),  the  Asclepiadean  (after  Ascle- 
piades),  the  Phalaecean  (after  Phalaecus),  the  Pherccratcan  (after  Pherecrates),  &c. 

2546.  A  Stichic  Series  is  a  series  of  verses  of  the  same  kind  not  combined 
into  strophes. 

2547.  The  System.  A  group  of  rhythmical  series  (see  2532)  which  is 
of  greater  extent  than  a  verse  is  called  a  System.  Long  systems,  such  as  are 
common  in  Greek  poetry,  are  comparatively  rare  in  Latin  verse. 

Few  verses  have  more  than  two  rhythmical  series ;  none  more  than  three. 
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2548.  Although  in  all  probability  the  Latin  accent  was  mainly  one 
of  stress  rather  than  of  pitch,  it  seems  to  have  been  comparatively 
weak.  Hence,  when  it  conflicted  with  the  metrical  ictus,  it  could  be 
the  more  easily  disregarded.  But  accentual  or  semi-accentual  poetry 
seems  to  have  existed  among  the  common  people  even  in  the  Augus- 
tan age,  and  even  in  classical  Latin  verse  in  certain  cases  (as  in  the 
last  part  of  the  dactylic  hexameter)  conflict  between  ictus  and  accent 
was  carefully  avoided.  After  the  third  century  a.  d.  the  accent 
exerted  a  stronger  and  stronger  influence  upon  versification,  until  in 
the  Middle  Ages  the  quantitative  Latin  verse  was  quite  supplanted 
by  the  accentual. 

NUMERI   ITALICL 

2549.  Some  of  the  earliest  remains  of  Latin  literature  are  believed 
to  show  a  rhythmical  structure.  These  are  chiefly  prayers, •impreca- 
tions, sacred  songs  and  the  like,  couched  in  a  set  form  of  words.  Of 
the  rules  according  to  which  these  oarmina  were  composed,  almost 
nothing  is  known.  According  to  one  theory,  thev  are  wholly  accen- 
tual, and  are  composed  of  rhythmical  series,  each  series  containing 
four  theses.  Frequently  an  arsis  is  suppressed,  and  compensation 
for  the  omission  is  made  by  dwelling  lonjjer  upon  the  thesis.  As  an 
example  is  given  the  prayer  in  Cato,  De  Re  RusticH^  141 : 

MSrs  piter  tS  pr6cor  |  qua^sOque  t!iti  siSs  |  v6l6n8  prdpitii&s 
mihi  d6m6  |  fimilia6que  n6stra6,  &c. 

THE  SATURNIAN. 

2550.  The  Saturnian  is  the  best  known  and  most  important 
of  the  old  Italian  rhythms;  but  its  nature  long  has  been,  and  still 
is,  matter  of  high  dispute.  There  are  two  principal  theories  as  to  its 
character,  the  quantitative  and  the  accentual,  each  of  which  is  advo- 
cated by  many  distinguished  scholars. 

3551.  (I.)  The  Quantitative  Theory.  According  to  this  theory,  the 
.Saturnian  is  a  verse  of  six  feet,  with  an  anacrusis  (2529).  There  is  a  oreak 
after  the  fourth  arsis,  or  niore  rarely  after  the  third  thesis.  Each  thesis  may 
be  either  a  long  syllable  or  two  shorts ;  each  arsis  may  be  a  short  syllable,  a 
long,  or  two  shorts,  but  an  arsis  is  not  resolved  before  the  principal'break  or 
at  the  end  of  the  verse.  Hiatus  is  common,  especially  at  the  principal  break 
in  the  verse.  A  short  final  syllable  may  be  lengthened  by  the  influence  of 
the  verse-ictus.  An  arsis  is  frequently  suppressed,  especially  the  penultimate 
arsis.  Two  arses  are  never  suppressed  in  the  same  half-verse,  and  rarely 
two  in  the  same  verse.  Examples  of  the  Saturnian,  measured  quantitatively, 
are: 

Dabtjnt  maliim  Met6Ui  "^  Na6vi5  po^tae. 

Nov6m  lovis  conc6rdCs  "^  fiiia6  sor6r6s. 

(Naevius.) 
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VlnSm  mihi,  Cam6iia,  ^  insect  verslitum. 

(Livius  Andronicus.) 

E5rdm  sectim  8equ6ntur  {(  mtUti  in6rtil68. 

(Naevius.) 

Compare  in  English :  "  The  que^n  was  (n  the  p^lour,  ^ting  br6ad  and  b6ney." 

255a.  Most  of  the  Roman  grammarians  who  discussed  the  nature  of  the  Satamian 
seem  to  have  regarded  it  as  Quantitative.  In  modem  times  the  quantitative  theory 
las  been  advocated  by  Ritschl,  Buecheler,  Havet,  Christ,  Lucian  Mueller,  W.  Meyer, 
Keichardt  and  many  others. 

2553.  (2.)  The  Accentual  Theory.  According  to  this  theory,  the  Satur- 
nian  is  an  accentual  verse,  constructed  without  regard  to  quantity.  It  is 
divided  bv  the  principal  break  into  two  halves,  the  first  of  which  has  three 
theses.  The  second  half  usually  has  three,  but  may  have  only  two,  in  which 
case  it  is  usually  preceded  by  an  anacrusis  (2520).  Two  accented  syllables 
are  reg[ularly  separated  by  an  unaccented  svllabfe,  but  in  strictly  constructed 
Saturnians  the  second  and  third  unaccentea  syllables  are  re£[ularly  separated 
by  two  unaccented  ones.  Hiatus  was  at  first  freely  admitted,  but  in  the 
Saturnians  of  the  second  century  B.  c.  occurs  only  at  the  principal  break. 
Examples  of  the  Saturnian,  measured  according  to  this  theory,  are : 

Dibunt  milum  Met^lli  "^  Na6vi6  poitae. 

N6vein  I6vis  conc6rd88  -^  filia6  sorirSs. 

(Naevius.) 

Virum  mihi,  CamCna,  ^  insecC  versQtum. 

(Livius  Andronicus.) 

EOrum  86ctam  sequdntur  ^  miilti  m6rtSl€s. 

(Naevius.) 

2554.  The  accentual  theory  was  held  by  the  scholiast  on  V.  G.  2,  185,  and  in 
modern  times  has  been  upheld  (in  one  form  or  another)  by  O.  Keller,  'fhumeysen, 
Westphal,  Gleditsch,  Lindsay  and  others.  The  brief  statement  given  above  agrees 
essentially  with  that  of  O.  Keller.  Gleditsch  holds  that  each  half-verse  has  four 
accents,  as :  Di^bunt  milium  M6tellf  ||  Na6vi5  poCtad ;  Lindsay  that  the  first 
hemistich  has  three  accents  and  the  second  two,  as:  Di^bunt  milum  Met61H  || 
Na6vi5  poetae.    The  whole  question  is  still  far  from  its  final  settlement 


DACTYLIC   RHYTHMS. 

2555.   These  are  descending  rhythms  belonging  to  the  Equal 
Class  ^ee  2527).     In  them  the  fundamental  foot  is  the  dactyl  (JL\j\J)^ 

for  which  its  metrical  equivalent,  the  spondee  (J ),  is  frequently 

substituted. 
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The  Dactylic  Hexameter. 

2556.  The  Dactylic  Hexameter  is  the  verse  regularly  em- 
ployed in  epic,  didactic,  and  bucolic  poetry,  and  is  used  by  the 
Latin  writers  oftener  than  any  other  measure.  It  consists  of 
six  feet,  the  last  of  which  is  a  spondee  (but  with  the  privilege  of 
syllaba  anaps ;  see  2534).  The  fifth  foot  is  usually  a  dactyl; 
but  sometimes  a  spondee  is  employed,  in  which  case  the  verse 
is  called  spondaic.  In  each  of  the  other  four  feet  either  a  dactyl 
or  a  spondee  may  be  used.     The  scheme  is  therefore : 

JLvTol-^wwI-Lowl-^w-v^l-LfcrJI-i- 


*557'  A  caesura  which  comes  immediately  after  the  thesis  of  a  foot  is 
called  masculine ;  one  which  falls  in  the  middle  of  the  arsis  (i.e.  after  the 
first  short  of  a  dactyl)  is  termed  feminine.  The  Roman  writers  show  a 
strong  preference  for  masculine  principal  caesuras,  and  in  general  their 
treatment  of  the  caesura  is  more  strict  than  that  of  the  Greek  poets. 

3558.  The  principal  caesura  in  the  Latin  hexameter  is  most  frequently 
the  penthemimeral  (2544) :  as  in : 

Arma  virumque  canO  ||  Tr5iae  qui  primus  ab  6tis 

(V.I,  I). 

Next  in  order  of  frequency  stands  the  hephthemimeral,  which  is  usually 
accompanied  by  a  secondary  trithemimeral,  and  in  many  cases  also  by  a 
feminine  caesura  in  the  third  foot:  as  in  the  verse, 

Insignem  ||  pietSte  ||  ^rum  ||  tot  adire  labSrCs 

(V.  1, 10;. 

If  the  secondary  trithemimeral  caesura  is  lacking,  the  penthemimeral  is 
usually  accompanied  by  a  feminine  caesura  in  the  second  foot.  Sometimes, 
though  more  rarely,  the  principal  break  in  the  line  is  the  feminine  caesura 
in  the  third  foot  (often  called  the  ** caesura  after  the  third  trochee"),  as  in 
the  verse 

SpargSns  Gmida  mella  ||  sopOriferumque  papSver 

(V.4,486). 

2559.  The  diaeresis  (see  2542)  after  the  fourth  foot  (often  called  "  bucolic 
diaeresis  "  from  its  use  by  pastoral  writers)  sometimes  occurs,  but  is  much 
less  common  in  Latin  hexameters  than  in  Greek.    An  example  is 

Die  mihi,  DamoetS,  1|  cfiium  pecus  ?  4t  An  Meliboei  ? 

(V.^.3,1). 

This  diaeresis,  though  common  in  Juvenal,  is  rare  in  most  of  the  Latin  poets 
(even  the  bucolic),  and  when  it  does  occur,  it  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  penthe- 
mimeral caesura.  Lucian  Mueller  and  others  deny  that  the  bucolic  diaeresis  ever  forms 
the  principal  break  in  a  line. 
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2560.  When  a  line  has  several  caesuras,  it  is  often  hard  to  determine 
which  is  the  principal  one.  In  general,  masculine  caesuras  out-rank  femi- 
nine; the  penthemiuieral  takes  precedence  over  the  hephthemimeral,  and 
the  latter  over  all  other  caesuras.  But  if  the  hephthemimeral,  or  even 
one  of  the  minor  caesuras,  coincides  with  an  important  pause  in  the  sen- 
tence, it  may  out-rank  the  penthemimeral.    Thus  in  the  verse 

Paul3t(im)  adnSbam  ||  terrae ;  ]|  iam  tUta  tenSbam 

(V.6,358), 

the  principal  caesura  is  after  terrae,  not  adn&bam. 

Lines  without  a  principal  caesura  are  rare.    An  instance  is 

NOn  quivis  videt  inmodulSta  po6mata  iQdex 

(H.^/'.263). 

3561.  The  great  flexibility  of  the  hexameter  makes  it  an  admirable  ve- 
hicle of  poetic  expression.  Accumulated  spondees  give  the  vers^  a  slow  and 
ponderous  movement :  as  in  the  line 

Ill(i)  inlter  sCIsC  II  majgnS  vi  |  bracchia  I  toUunt 

(V.  G.  4,  174). 

The  multiplication  of  dactyls  imparts  to  the  verse  a  comparatively  rapid  and 
impetuous  motion,  as  in  tlie  famous  verse 

Quadrupeldante  pujtrem  II  soniltQ  quatit  I  ungula  I  campum 

(V.8,  596). 

But  even  when  dactyls  are  numerous,  the  Latin  hexameter,  "the  stateliest 
measure  ever  moulded  by  the  lips  of  man,"  should  not  be  read  with  the  jerky  >i  move- 
meat  which  is  characteristic  of  the  English  hexameter. 

3562.  The  following  passage  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  movement  of  the 
hexameter,  and  to  show  how  the  use  of  the  different  caesuras  imparts  variety 
to  the  measure : 

6  socilT  II  — nequ(e)  e|n(im)  fgnSIri  ||  sumus  I  ante  xna|10rum  — 

0  paslsi  gravijOra,  ||  dalbit  deus  |  his  quoque  I  finem. 

VOs  et  I  Scyllaelam  |i  rabilem  ||  peniitusque  so|nantSs 

accSlstis  scopu|15s,  ||  v5s  j  et  Cy|cl5pea  I  saxa 

experiti;  ||  revoicat(e)  anilmOs,  ||  maeistumque  tijmorem 

mittite:  |  f5rsan  et  I  haec  j|  5|lim  ||  memilnisse  iulvabit. 

(V.  I,  198). 

Compare  in  English : 

Rolls  and  rages  amain  the  restless,  billowy  ocean, 

While  with  a  roar  that  soundeth  afar  the  white-maned  breakers 

Leap  up  against  the  cliffs,  like  foemen  madly  rejoicing. 

Notes  on  the  Hexameter. 

2563.  (i.)  Tn  all  probability,  the  hexameter  was  originally  a  composite  verse, 
made  up  of  two  tripodies,  or  of  a  tetrapody  and  a  dipody.  Hence  hiatus  in  the  prin- 
cipal caesura  is  not  very  rare,  even  In  the  Augustan  poets.  The  stress  upon  the  first 
and  fourth  theses  was  probably  stronger  than  that  upon  the  other  three. 
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2564.  (2.)  In  the  second  half  of  the  hexameter,  particularly  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
feet,  verse-ictus  and  word-accent  show  a  strong  tendency  to  coincide. 

2565.  (3. )  A  monosyllable  rarely  stands  before  the  principal  caesura  or  at  the  end 
of  the  verse.  When  the  verse  ends  in  a  monosyllable,  the  thesis  of  the  last  foot  is 
generally  a  monosyllable  also,  as  in  the  line 

Crispinus  minimO  m6  prOvccat ;  accipe,  si  vis 

(H.  5. 1, 4, 14). 

Exceptions  to  this  rule  sometimes  occur  when  the  poet  wishes  to  produce  a  particu- 
lar edect,  as  in 

Parturient  mOntCs,  nSscStur  ridiculus  mQs 

(H.  AP,  139). 

2566.  (4.)  A  hexameter  generally  ends  in  a  word  of  two  or  three  syllables, 
almost  never  in  one  of  four,  rarely  in  one  of  five.  But  spondak  verses  (2556)  gener- 
ally end  with  a  word  of  four  syllables,  more  rarely  with  one  of  three,  almost  never  with 
one  of  two. 

2567.  (5.)  Spondaic  verses  are  comparatively  rare  in  Ennius  and  Lucretius,  but 
become  more  frequent  in  Catullus.  They  are  not  common  in  Vergil,  Horace,  Froper- 
tius  and  Ovid,  and  do  not  occur  at  all  in  Tibullus.  Persius  has  one  spondaic  verse, 
Valerius  Flaccus  one,  Claudian  five,  Silius  Italicus  six,  Statins  seven.  Ennius  has 
lines  composed  entirely  of  spondees,  and  so  in  one  instance  (116,  3)  Catullus.  Ennius 
also  resolves  the  thesis  of  a  dactyl  in  a  few  cases. 

2568.  (6.)  A  verse  which  is  connected  with  the  followmg  one  by  elision  (3492)  is 
calledhypermetrical.  Such  verses  are  rare,  and  usually  end  with  the  enclitics  -que 
or  -ve. 

2569.  (7.)  The  dactylic  hexameter  was  introduced  into  Latin  literature  by 
Ennius,  and  was  further  perfected  by  Lucilius,  Lucretius,  and  Cicero,  who  took  him  as 
their  model.  Catullus  and  the  group  to  which  he  belonged  followed  Alexandrian 
models  more  closely,  while  the  great  poets  of  the  Augustan  age  carried  the  technique 
of  the  hexameter  to  its  highest  perfection.  Horace  in  his  lyric  poetry  treats  the 
hexameter  with  great  strictness ;  but  in  the  Satires  and  Epistles  he  handles  it  with 
much  freedom,  impartins;  to  the  measure  a  more  colloquial  character  by  the  frequent 
use  of  spondees  and  by  less  rigorous  treatment  of  the  caesura. 

The  Dactylic  Pentameter. 

2570.  The  Dactylic  Pentameter  is  a  verse  consisting  of 
two  catalectic  dactylic  tripodies,  separated  by  a  fixed  diaeresis. 
Spondees  are  admitted  in  the  first  tripody,but  not  in  the  second. 
The  final  thesis  of  the  first  tripody  is  protracted  to  a  tetraseme 
(2516)  to  compensate  for  the  omission  of  the  arsis.  The  scheme 
is  therefore 

2571.  (1.)  The  verse  is  not  asynartetic  (2535),  neither  syllaba  anceps  nor  hiatus 
being  allowed  at  the  end  of  the  first  tripody. 

2572.  (2.)  This  verse  is  known  as  the  pentameter  because  the  ancient  gram> 
marians  measured  it 

—  v./v^| \j  \j  \ |ww  —  \  \J  \j 
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2573.  The  pentameter  is  rarely  used  except  in  combination 
with  the  hexameter,  with  which  it  forms  the  so-called  Elegiac 
Distich: 

-L  ^-^  I  -  OR.  I  -  w-o  U  ^-^  I  J.  i;^  I  ±  _ 

257^  The  Elegiac  Distich  is  used  chiefly  in  elegiac  poetry  (whence  the 
name),  m  amatory  verse  and  in  epigrams.  The  end  of  the  pentameter  gen- 
erally coincides  with  a  pause  in  the  sense.  As  examples  of  the  Elegiac 
Distich,  the  following  may  serve  : 

Quam  legis  I  ez  il|19  li  tibi  |  vCnit  elpistola  |  terrS 
latus  u|b(I)  aequorejis  tt  additur  i  Hister  alquis. 

Si  tibi  I  contige|rit  ||  cum  |  dulci  I  vita  sallQte, 
Candida  |  fOrtajnae  ijt  ps^s  manet  |  tlna  me|ae. 

O.  TV.  5.  7.  I. 

Compare  in  English  (but  see  z^txadfin.) : 

**  These  lame  hexameters  the  strong-winged  music  of  Homer  t 
No  —  but  a  most  burlesque,  barbarous  experiment  .  .  . 
Hexameters  no  worse  than  daring  Germany  gave  us, 
Barbarous  experiment,  barbarous  hexameters." 

(Tennyson). 

2575.  The  Elegiac  Distich  was  introduced  Into  Roman  poetry  by  Ennius,  who  used 
it  in  epigrams.  Varro  employed  it  in  his  Saturae,  and  Catullus  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  of  the  Latins  who  used  it  in  Elegiac  poetry.  The  elegiac  and  amatory  poets 
of  the  Augustan  age,  especially  Ovid,  perfected  it,  and  wielded  it  with  unequalled 
grace  and  ease. 

2576.  Ovid  nearly  alwa>-s  closes  the  pentameter  with  a  disyllabic  word  ;  but  ear- 
lier poets,  especially  Catullus,  are  less  careful  in  this  regard.  Elision  is  less  frequent 
in  the  pentameter  than  in  the  hexameter.  It  sometimes  occurs  in  the  main  diaeresis 
of  the  pentameter,  though  rarely. 

The  Dactylic  Tetrameter  Acatalectic  (or 
Alcmanian), 

2577.  This  ver^e  is  chiefly  used  in  composition  with  a  trochaic  tripody 
to  form  the  Greater  Archilochian  verse  (2677) ;  but  it  occurs  alone  once  in 
Terence  {Andria  625),  and  is  employed  in  stichic  series  (2546)  by  Seneca. 
The  scheme  is : 


An  example  is : 


h5cine  |  crCdibill(e)  aut  memolrSbile 

(T.  Andr,  625). 


This  verse  is  often  called  Alcmanian  because  it  was  used  by  the  Greek  poet 
Alcman. 
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The  Dactylic  Tetrameter  Catalectic  (or 
Archilochian.) 

2578.  This  verse  consists  of  four  dactylic  feet,  the  last  one  being  incom- 
plete.   The  scheme  is : 

An  example  is : 

Ci^rmine  I  p^rpetu|5  celelbrfir(e)  et 

(H.I,  7,  6). 

This  verse  differs  froro  the  preceding  in  that  the  last  foot  is  always  a  trochee  or 
spondee,  never  a  dactyl.    It  is  used  only  in  the  Alcmanian  strophe  (2724). 


The  Dactylic  Trimeter  Catalectic  (or  Lesser 
Archilochiaii), 

2579.  This  verse  has  the  scheme : 

1^  \^  ^  \  1.  \j  \j  \  —~R 
An  example  is : 

Arborilbtisque  co  I  ma6 

(H.4,7,2). 

It  is  used  chiefly  in  the  First  Archilochian  Strophe  (see  2725).    Inform  it  is 
the  same  as  the  second  half  of  the  pentameter  (2570). 

2580.  These  verses  (2578,  2579)  are  often  called  Archilochian  because  they  were 
first  used  by  the  Greek  poet  Archilochus. 

IAMBIC  RHYTHMS. 

2581.  These  are  ascending  rhythms  (2528)in  |  time.  The  fun- 
damental foot  is  the  Iambus  (v^  J_),  for  which  its  metrical  equivalent 
the  tribrach  s^  i,  ^^<t  the  irrational  spondee  >  J.,  the  irrational  dactyl 
>  i,  ^^1  tbe  cyclic  anapaest  \j\j  _L,  or  the  proceleusmatic  va^  if  kj  '^^ 
sometimes  substituted. 

258a.  The  Greek  poets  excluded  all  feet  except  the  iambus  and  tribrach, 
and  in  comedy  the  anapaest,  from  the  even  places  in  iambic  verse.  The 
Latin  poets  were  not  so  strict :  but  when  one  of  the  even  feet  was  formed  by 
a  word  or  a  word-ending,  they  did  not  usually  allow  the  foot  to  be  a  spondee 
or  an  anapaest,  but  required  it  to  be  an  iambus. 
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2583-2585.]     Appendix  {£-):  Prosody. 


The  Iambic  Trimeter  or  Senarius. 

2583.  The  Iambic  Trimeter  is  the  verse  most  frequently 
used  by  the  Roman  dramatists.  It  consists  of  six  iambic  feet, 
or  three  iambic  dipodies.  The  ictus  on  the  second  thesis  of 
each  dipody  was  probably  weaker  than  that  upon  the  first  thesis. 
Some  ancient  authorities,  however,  held  that  the  ictus  on  the 
second  thesis  was  the  stronger.  The  last  foot  is  always  an  iam- 
bus.    The  normal  scheme  is  therefore : 

Some  prefer  (see  2529)  to  regard  this  verse  as  a  trochaic  trimeter  cata- 
lectic  with  anacrusis.     The  normal  scheme  will  then  be  : 

2584.  The  Latin  poets  differ  widely  in  their  treatment  of  the  Senarius, 
some  (especially  Plautus,  Terence,  and  the  other  early  dramatists)  handling 
it  with  great  freedom,  while  others  (especially  Phaedrus  and  Publilius  Syrus) 
conform  more  closely  to  Greek  models.  We  may  therefore  distinguish  two 
periods : 


(A.)   Early  Period. 

2585.  Any  one  of  the  substitutions  enumerated  in  2581  is  admit- 
ted  in  any  foot  except  the  last.     The  scheme  is  therefore : 

>  I  ^\    >KJ^    I    >^^     |>v:/w|    l>v!/w]l 

WW  _L   I       V>^  _!_        I        V./W  -L        I      WW  -1.      I  WW—  I 

WW  w  \j  I  WW  w  w  I  WW  w  \j   I  WW  w  w  I  [ww  w  wl  I 

The  main  caesura  is  usually  penthemimeral  (2544) ;  but  it  is  sometimes 
hephthemimeral,  in  which  case  there  is  generally  a  secondary  caesura  in,  or 
diaeresis  after,  the  second  foot. 

The  following  passage  may  serve  to  show  the  rhythm : 

Ubi  v6n|t(um)  ad  ae|dis  II  6st  |  DromO  |  pultiit  |  forSs ; 
anils  qua^ldam  pr5|dit ;  II  ha^c  j  ub(i)  apejrit  Qs|tium, 
conti'nu(5)  |  hie  sC  |  coni^jcit  II  in|tr(0),ego  c6n  sequor; 
an&s  f6ri|bus  obldit  ||  p^s|sul(um).  ad  |  linAm  |  redit. 
Hic  sci|ri  potu|it  II  autj  nusqu(am)  alijbi,  Cli  ^ia, 
qu5  studi|5  vi|tam  ||  suAm  I  t(5)  absenlt(e)  exClgerit, 
ubid(S)  in  |prOvi|sGst  II  in|terven|tum  mtili|eri,  &c. 

T.  Hau,  275. 
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Versification.  [2586-2592. 


\J^    J-        \       \J  JL. 

1  >  II  ±  1 

\J  -^ 

1    >-L 

1  v^  ^1- 

ww-L    1    >^ 

1  ^  II  -^  1 

Kj  \y  \j 

1       V^    J- 

1  ^  -1- 

>l^  \  >^ 

1   >±  1 

^  11 -1. 

1  w-L 

1    v^  -i- 

\J^  I,  ^\    \J  ^ 

1  >  IIJ.  1 

\J  -i- 

1    >J. 

1  ^  -1- 

>±       |>v:/w 

\kj\\  ±\ 

>•  vy  ^ 

1    >± 

1  w  -^ 

>6^    1 >^ 

1  >  II  -L  1 

>^ 

1    >  -!- 

1    W  -1_ 

^^±    1  >^ 

1  >  II  -L 1 

>-L. 

\>6^ 

1     W   -^ 

2586.  (i.)  In  the  earlv  dramatists,  substitutions  are  very  numerous,  and  lines 
which  follow  the  normal  scheme  are  rare.  Substitutions  are  most  frequent  in  the  first 
foot. 

2587.  (2.)  Four  shorts  rarely  stand  in  succession  unless  they  belong  to  the  same 
foot.    Hence  a  dactyl  or  tribrach  is  seldom  followed  by  an  anapaest. 

^SBB.  (3.)  The  dactyl  and  proceleusmatic  are  rare  in  the  fifth  foot.  The  pro- 
celeusmatic  occurs  chiefly  in  the  first  foot. 

^5B9'  (4*)  "^he  fifth  foot  is  very  often  a  spondee.  It  must  not  be  a  pure  iambus 
except  (a.)  when  the  line  ends  with  a  polysyllable  of  four  or  more  syllables;  (^.)  when 
it  ends  with  a  word  which  forms  a  Cretic  (2521) ;  {c.)  when  it  ends  with  an  iambic  word 
preceded  by  one  which  forms  a  Fourth  Paeon  (2521),  or  by  an  anapaestic  word  which 
IS  itself  preceded  by  a  final  short  syllable ;  (</.)  when  there  is  a  change  of  speakers 
before  the  last  foot ;  (e.)  when  elision  occurs  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  foot. 

2590.  (5.)  The  main  caesura  is  rarely  preceded  by  a  monosyllable. 

2591.  (6.)  In  the  Senarius,  and  in  the  other  iambic  and  trochaic  verses  of  the 
early  dramatists,  a  resolved  arsis  or  thesis  is  usually  placed  so  that  its  first  syllable 
bezins  a  word^  or  so  that  the  two  shorts  of  the  resolved  arsis  or  thesis  are  enclosed  by 
other  syllables  belonging  to  the  same  word.  Hence  a  dactylic  word  with  the  ictus  on 
the  penult  or  ultima  (e.  ^.  tempdre)  rarely  occurs.  But  there  are  occasional  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule,  especially  in  the  case  of  words  that  are  closely  connected  (e.  g.  a 
preposition  with  its  case). 

(B.)   Later  Period. 

2592.  Later  writers  conform  more  closely  to  Greek  usage,  but  differ 
from  one  another  in  the  degree  of  strictness  with  which  they  follow  it.  The 
general  scheme  is : 

d    L  I      KJ^     le    II        ±        I       W^       I        t±      \kJJU 

>l    ^       \  I   >  II    v^     ^    I 

[^Ll    I  [V^JI 

\SJ^  \J   \J   I 

The  main  caesura  is  usually  the  penthemimeral  (2544).  The  hephthe- 
mimeral  sometimes  occurs,  but  usuallvin  connection  with  the  penthemimeral, 
or  with  a  diaeresis  after  the  secona  foot.  If  the  hephthemimeral  is  used 
without  either  of  these,  the  second  and  third  trochees  of  the  line  must 
form  one  word,  as  in 

ut  gadjdet  in'sitilva  ||  de|cerp6ns  |  pira. 


(H.  £/'(f(^-  2,  19.) 
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2593"26oo.]     Appendix  (-£".)•  Prosody. 

2593.  (i.)  The  anapaest  is  rare  in  nearly  all  classical  writers ;  Catullus  does  not 
admit  it  at  all,  and  Horace  only  five  tinnes  in  all.  The  proceleusmatic  is  admitted  in 
the  first  foot  by  Seneca,  the  author  of  the  Octdvia^  Phaedrus,  Publilius  Synis  and 
Ter«ntianus  Maurus;  other  writers  exclude  it  altogether.  Catullus  keep^  the  fifth 
foot  pure,  and  Horace  does  not  admit  the  tribrach  in  the  fifth  foot. 

2594.  (a.)  Catullus  (4  and  29)^  Horace  {Epod,  16),  Vergil  {Cat.  3,  4,  8).  and  the 
authors  of  the  PrUipea  sometimes  use  tht /ure  iambic  trimeter,  witliout  resolutions  or 
substitutions. 

2595.  (3.)  Phaedrus  follows  in  part  the  earlier  usase,  admitting  the  spondee, 
dacty],  and  anapaest,  in  every  foot  except  the  last.  The  dactyl  he  employs  chiefly  in 
the  first,  third,  and  futh  feet,  the  anapaest  in  the  first  and  fifth.  The  proceleusmatic 
he  admits  only  in  the  first. 

2596.  The  rhythm  of  the  Senarius  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following 
lines : 

But  one  amid  the  throng  of  eager  listeners, 

A  sable  form  with  scornful  eye  and  look  averse, 

Out-stretched  a  lean  fore-finger  and  bespake  Haroun. 


The  Choliambus  (or  Season). 

2597.  The  Choliambus  is  an  iambic  trimeter  in  which  a  trochee  has 
been  substituted  for  the  final  iambus.  The  penultimate  syllable  is  therefore 
long  instead  of  short  The  caesura  is  generally  the  penthemimeral  (2544). 
If  it  is  hephthemimeral,  there  is  regularly  a  diaeresis  after  the  second  foot. 
The  scheme  is : 

e±     I    w-i.   I     e±     \kj^\kjL\±kj 
[w  \j  \J\\  ^^^\  \j  \L  \j  Iv^wwl 

An  example  is : 

Fulse|re  quonldam  II  ctoldidlj  tibi'  |  85l€8. 

(Cat.  8,  3.) 

2598.  (i).  The  anacrustic  scheme  (see  2529)  of  the  choliambus  is  : 

^:    -iv^     \  ^^    I     _Lw     l^w    IlLIjLw 
i  \y  \j  \^  \  \y  \j  \j  \  w  w  XLyivr/^vyj 
i.  e.  trochaic  trimeter  with  anacrusis  (2529),  syncope  (2541),  and  protraction  (2516). 

2599.  (2.)  Resolutions  and  substitutions  are  less  common  in  the  choliambus  than 
in  the  ordinary  trimeter.  No  monosyllable  except  est  is  admitted  at  the  end  of  the  line. 
The  tribrach  in  the  first  foot  is  rare,  and  the  fifth  foot  is  regularly  an  iambus. 

2600.  (1).  The  verse  is  named  Choiiambtis  (i.  e.  "lame"  or  **  limping  iambus*') 
or  Scazon  ('*hobb1er  '*)  from  its  odd,  limping  movement.  It  is  sometimes  called  Htp- 
ponactean  from  its  inventor  Hipponax,  and  is  diiefly  used  to  produce  a  satiric  or 
ludicrous  effect.  It  was  introduced  into  Roman  poetry  by  Cn.  Mattius,  and  was  em- 
ployed by  Varro,  Catullus,  Persius,  Petronius,  Martial,  and  others. 
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Versification.  [260 1  -2605. 


The  Iambic  Trimeter  Catalectic. 

a6dx.  The  Iambic  Trimeter  Catalectic  occurs  in  Horace  (i,  4  and 
2,  18).  The  caesura  is  regularly  penthemimeral  (2544).  Resolutions  are 
not  admitted,  except  in  one  doubtful  case,  rCgumque  pueris  (2,  18,  34), 
where  pueris  may  be  read  (with  synizesis ;  see  2499).    The  scheme  is : 

Examples  are : 

Me9  I  reniidet  il  in  |  dom5  |  lacd|nar. 

(H.  2,  18,2.) 

Seu  p6|scit  S|gn9  si|ve  mSllit  ha6|d5. 

>  L\^  JL.\>\\  L\^J  ^\yj\L^ 

(H.  1,4,12.) 
a6oa.  (i.)  The  anacnistic  scheme  is  : 

!.  e.  trochaic  trimeter  catalectic  with  anacrusis  (2529),  syncope  (2541),  and  protraction 
(2516). 

3603.  (2.)  Horace  seems  to  have  changed  his  practice  with  reference  to  the  first 
foot.  In  I,  4  the  first  foot  is  a  spondee  in  nine  lines  out  of  ten ;  in  2,  18,  it  is  a  spon- 
dee in  only  two  lines  out  of  twenty. 

The  Iambic  Tetrameter  Acatalectic  (or  Octonarius). 

2604.  This  verse  consists  of  four  iambic  dipodtes,  or  eight  complete  iam- 
bic feet.  The  substitutions  enumerated  in  2581  are  aclmitted  in  the  first 
seven  feet;  but  the  last  foot  is  always  an  iambus.  The  principal  break  in 
the  line  is  usually  a  diaeresis  after  the  fourth  foot  (which  in  that  case  must 
be  a  pure  iambus),  or  a  caesura  after  the  arsis  of  the  fifth.  The  full  scheme  is : 

\J^  J-   I   \y\j  -L.  I     \J^  _L    I    WW-:-    I     \j\j  JL    1    v.^^.^     I   WW  J.     I 
WW  w  wl  WW  w  wl  WW  w  w  I  WW  WW  I  WW  w  w  I  WW  w  w  |ww  w  w| 

2605.  The  following  lines  are  examples  of  this  metre  : 

EnTm  vClrO,  DSlve,  nilllocist  4t  seeiiiti|ae  neque  I  sOc6r|diae, 
quant(um)  in|telie|xi  m6do  |  senis  ^  sent^nltiam  |  dS  nQjptiis: 
quae  silnSn  a[8tQ  pr6|yiden|tur  ||  m(6)ai:itlerum  |  pesstim  |  dabunt. 

(T.  AfTi/r.  206.) 

ww±|>^l  w-L  I  w^ft>  v!/  w  l>v:/vy|>-L|  w^ 
>±  \>^\>^  ^iKj^n  >±  I  w^l>J.|w^ 
>±\>^\     >±     lw^l>lli.|     w^l>J.lw-i. 
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2606-261 1.]     Appendix  (-£*.);  Prosody, 


2606.  Compare  in  English : 

He  smote  the  rock,  and  forth  a  tide  of  crystal  waters  streamed  amain ; 
Up  sprang  the  flowrets  from  the  ground,  and  Nature  smiled  o'er  all  the 
plain. 

2607.  ([.)  The  iambic  octonarius  is  chiefly  a  comic  verse.  Terence  lias  about 
eight  hundred  lines  in  this  measure,  Plautus  only  about  three  hundred,  Varro  a  few. 

2608.  (2.)  Substitutions  are  mucli  less  common  tlian  in  the  senarius,  especially  in 
the  even  feet. 

2609.  (3.)  When  there  is  a  diaeresis  after  the  fourth  foot,  so  that  the  line  is  divided 
into  two  equal  halves,  the  verse  is  asynartetic  (2535).  There  seems,  however,  to  be  no 
certain  instance  of  hiatus  in  the  diaeresb  in  the  Terentian  plays. 


Ia-mbic  Septenarius. 

(A.)  Early  Usage. 

2610.  The  Iambic  Septenakius  consists  of  seven  and  a  half 
iambic  feet.  In  any  of  the  complete  feet  the  substitutes  mentioned  in 
2581  are  admitted.  There  is  usually  a  diaeresis  after  the  fourth  foot, 
which  in  that  case  must  be  a  pure  iambus.  If  there  is  not  such  a 
diaeresis,  there  is  generally  a  caesura  after  the  arsis  of  the  fifth  foot. 
The  scheme  of  substitution  is :  — 

KJ    ij    \J    I    "^J  <J  \J    \   \j   \J  \j    I    www     \\j\j\j\\J^\j\^ij^\ 

>  I  ^   l>ww*l>v!/wl   >^^   \>  6  ^\  >wwl>viwl 
^.>^-/  JL    I    WW  -1-  I   WW  _L    I    ww  _i_    I    ww  J-    I   ww  -l.  I   ww  -L  I 

WW  \J   wl  www  W  I  WW  \J  wl    WW  WW  I  WW  W   %-/  I  www  W  I  WW  \J  wl 

26x1.  Examples  of  the  Septenarius  are  the  lines: 

Sp6ri|bit  samlptum  sibi  |  senex  !l  lev^]t(um)  ess(e)  halninc  ^bi|ttl: 
n(6)   ill(e)  hatiid  |  scit  hOc  |  paultim  |  lucri  ||   quant(um)   ^|i  dalmn(i) 

adpdrltet. 
TQ  n^siciSs  I  quod  sets,  |  DromO,  1|  si  s&pilCs.    MQItum  dilcSs. 

(T.  //au.  746.) 


>^lw_i.l    >-L     lw-^!l     >±    l>-i_l     >_L     IwA 
>_Llw^l    >±    lw-^ll>,!,>^l>^l    >±    |>7r 

Compare  in  English : 

** Now  who  be  ye  would  cross  Lochgyle,  this  dark  and  stormy  water?" 

(Campbell.) 
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Versification.  [261 2-261 7. 


s6i2.  (i.)  The  Iambic  Septenarius  of  the  early  comedy  is  not  properly  a  *' tetra- 
meter catalectic "  like  the  Greek,  for  the  penultimate  syllable  is  sometimes  resolved, 
which  is  never  the  case  in  the  Greek  catalectic  tetrameter.  For  the  same  reason  the 
ordinary  anacrustic  (2529)  scheme  of  the  early  Septenarius  is  erroneous ;  for  a  triseme 
cannot  be  resolved. 

2613.  (2.)  When  there  is  a  diaeresis  after  the  fourth  foot,  the  verse  is  asynartetic' 
(see  2535). 

2614.  (3.)  The  Septenarius  seems  not  to  have  been  used  in  tragedy. 

(B.)  Later  Usage. 

2615.  Varro  and  Catullus  (25)  employ  a  form  of  the  Septenarius 
which  conforms  more  closely  to  Greek  models,  keeping  the  arses  of 
the  even  feet  pure  and  rarely  admitting  resolutions.  There  is  regu- 
larly a  diaeresis  after  the  fourth  folot.    The  scheme  is :  — 

or  anacrustically  (2529) 

ei_Lwi^eiJLv.yi-uiidij-wi-:-diLLi-^A 

a6i6.  Catullus  does  not  admit  resolutions  at  all,  save  in  one  very  doubtful  case 
(25,  5).    Varro  seems  to  admit  them  in  the  first  foot  only. 

Iambic  Dimeter  Acatalectic  (or  QuaUrnarius), 

2617.  The  Iambic  Dimeter  Acatalectic  consists  of  two  complete 
iambic  dipodies  or  four  iambic  feet.  In  the  first  three  feet  the  tribrach, 
irrational  spondee,  irrational  dactyl  and  cyclic  anapaest  are  admitted ;  but 
the  proceleusmatic  is  very  rare,  except  in  the  first  foot  of  the  Versus  keizi- 
anus  (2625).  (of  which  a  Quaternarius  forms  the  first  colon).  The  scheme 
for  substitution  is : 


Examples  are : 

Rogitiire  quasi  |  difffci|le  sit 

Kjs^±l^yyKj\>  I,  ^  I  w^  (T.Eu.209). 

A  St  €go  I  vicislsim  rilserS 

>  v^  ^  I  w^  I  >_L  I  w-i.  (H.  £pad.  15,  24). 

Perflnixit  hOc  |  lilsonem 
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2618-2625.]     Appendix  {E.):  Prosody. 


a6i8.  (x.)  The  verse  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  trochaic  dimeter  catalectic  with 
anacrusis  (2529),  with  the  normal  scheme : 

\j  \   J-wl-i-wl-i-wl-i-A 

a6xQ.  (2.)  Horace  admits  resolutions  only  four  times,  the  tribrach  once  in  the 
second  ioot  and  tlie  dactyl  thrice  in  the  first. 

a620.  (3.)  Plautus  (except  in  a  few  instances),  Terence,  and  Horace  employ  the 
dimeter  only  as  a  dausuln  (25^6)  to  longer  verses.  Petronius,  Seneca,  and  Prudentius* 
use  it  to  form  systems  (2547) ;  out  it  is  rarely  so  employed  by  earlier  writers. 

The  Iambic  Dimeter  Catalectic  (or  Teniarius). 

a6ai.  This  is  like  the  preceding  verse,  except  that  the  last  foot  is  incom- 
plete.   Examples  are :  — 

Nequ(e)  id  |  perspicejre  qullvi 

wJ.|>v:.w|wiJ.^  (PI.  Cap,  784). 

Date ;  m6x  |  eg(o)  hQc  |  rev6r!tor 

Kj^±  \kj^\kj  d-  ^  (T.  Andr,  485). 

a6aa.  ^i.)  The  verse  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  syncopated  catalectic  trochaic 
dimeter  witn  anacrusis  (2529).    The  normal  scheme  will  then  be : — 

a6a3.  (2.)  Plautus  and  Terence  use  this  verse  as  a  clausula  (2536).  Petronius  is 
the  first  who  employs  it  to  form  systems  (2547). 

Other  Iambic  Verses. 

a6a4.  Other  short  iambic  verses,  the  acatalectic  dipody  (e.  g.  eg(o) 
VMvca  I  fame,  |  ejg(o)  Illiim  j  siti.  PI.  Cas,  153),  and  the  catalectic  tripody 
(e.g.  in6ps  |  ama|tor,  PI.  TrL  256)  sometimes  occur,  but  are  rare. 

The  Versus  Reizianus. 

3635.  This  is  a  composite  verse,  consisting  of  two  cola,  an  iambic  di- 
meter acatalectic  and  an  iambic  tripody  catalectic.  The  scheme  is  there- 
fore, 

>l,  ^\     >^^     \      >l  ^       I  >  ij  ^    \>l,^     \ 

Examples  are;  — 

Sed  in  a^jdibus  |  quid  tibi  I  meis  :Q:  n(am)  eri^t  I  neg6|ti 
m(S)  ab86n|te,  nis(i)  elgo  iAslseram  ?  ^  volo  sci|re.    Tac(S)  ^r|g5. 
Quia  vejnimtis  coc|t(uin)  ad  nQIptiis.  j  Quid  ta,  |  maltim,  cijIrSs. 

(PI.  Aul.  427.) 
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Versification.  [2626-2630. 


2626.  The  nature  of  the  second  colon  of  thb  verse  has  long  been  disputed.  Reiz 
and  Christ  treat  it  substantially  as  above;  Sttidemund  regards  it  as  a  syncopated 

iambic  dimeter  catalectic  (vy kj  I ^}»  Spengel  and  Gleditsch  as  anapaestic, 

Leo  as  logaoedic,  Klotz  as  sometimes  log^oedic  and  sometimes  aaapaestic  I  The  view 
of  Christ  {Meirik^.  p.  ^48)  seems,  on  the  whole,  the  most  reasonable,  though  the  ques- 
tion cannot  be  said  to  oe  fully  decided.  The  tribrach  is  rare  in  the  second  colon,  but 
there  seems  to  be  a  case  in  Plautus,  R.  675  b. 

2627.  For  other  iamlnc  verses  and  combinations  of  verses,  see  special  editions  of 
the  dramatists. 

TROCHAIC  RHYTHMS. 

2628.  These  are  descending  rhythms  in  f  time.  The  fundamental  foot 
is  the  trochee  JL  \^,ior  which  its  metrical  equivalent  the  tribrach  vi  w  w 
the  irrational  spondee  J_  >,  the  cyclic  dactyl  _L  v^^^,  the  irrational  ana- 
paest vi/  V  •^'  *"*^  (rarely)  the  proceleusmatic  ^  ^  ^^^,  are  sometimes 
substituted. 

The  Trochaic  Tetrameter  Catalectic  (or  Septenarius). 

2629.  The  Trochaic  Tetrameter  Catalectic  is,  next  to  the 
iambic  trimeter,  the  verse  most  frequently  used  by  the  early  Roman 
dramatists.  It  consists  of  seven  and  a  half  trochaic  feet,  or  four 
trochaic  dipodies  (the  last  one  being  incomplete).  The  ictus  on  the 
second  thesis  of  each  dipody  was  probably  weaker  than  that  on  the 
first  thesis.    The  normal  scheme  is :  — 

As  in  the  case  of  the  senarius,  we  may  distinguish  two  periods  in  the 
usage :  — 

(A.)   Early  Period. 

2630.  The  tribrach  is  admitted  in  any  of  the  complete  feet,  and  the 
irrational  spondee,  cyclic  dactyl,  and  irrational  anapaest  in  any  of  the  first 
six  feet.  Terence  does  not  admit  the  proceleusmatic  in  the  Septenarius  (nor 
in  any  other  kind  of  trochaic  verse),  but  Plautus  admits  it  in  the  first  foot. 
The  seventh  foot  of  the  Septenarius  is  usually  a  trochee,  but  the  tribrach 
sometimes  occurs  there.  The  principal  break  in  the  line  is  usually  a  diae- 
resis after  the  fourth  foot  (which  in  that  case  must  not  be  a  dactyl),  often 
accompanied  by  a  secondary  diaeresis  after  the  second  foot.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  principal  break  is  a  diaeresis  after  the  fifth  foot,  in  which  case 
there  is  generally  a  secondary  diaeresis  after  the  third  foot  or  a  caesura  in 
the  fourth.    The  full  scheme  of  substitutions  is  :  — 

_L  \j\j  I  -i_  \J^  I   JL  WW    I  -It-  WW  I    2-  \JKJ    I  -i-  WW  I  [J-  ww] 
I  ,,  >|  ww>|  vl,w>|ww>|v!/w>|v:'w>l 
Iw  w  ww]| 
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2631-2636.]      Appendix  {£.):  Prosody. 


The  following  lines  are  examples  of  the  Septenarius:  — 

S6qucre  |  sis,  erfim  |  qui  IQidificSs  "^  dictis  |  dSl!|rtoti|bus 
qui  quoni(ain)  |  ertts  quod  j  impe|rfivit  :(t  n6g;ie|xisti  |  p6r8e|qul, 
ntinc  velnis  eti(axn)  {  ultr(Q)  inirisum  :J:{:  d6minum| :  quae  neque    fie  jri 
pdssunt  I  neaue  fan|d(0)  i^mqu(am)  acjcepit  ^  qulsquam  |  prSfers,  | 
ctoiuifex.  (PI.  Am.  585.) 


-Lv^ 


_Lv^|J_>|    ^>    ttvI,vy>l-v^l-L^|-^A 


±>      |v:/v^>|±>|-^>ttJ.>|^>|-L^|^ 

2631.  (i.)  When  there  is  a  diaeresis  after  the  fourth  foot,  the  verse  is  asynartetic 
(2535).  In  Piautus  hiatus  in  the  diaeresis  is  not  rare ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  cer^ 
iatn  instance  of  it  in  Terence  (see  Ph.  5  28,  Ad.  697). 

2632.  (2.)  An  anapaest  is  not  allowed  to  follow  a  dactyl. 

2633.  (3.)  The  seventh  foot  is  usually  a  trochee ;  rarely  a  tribrach  or  dactyl.  The 
tribrach  and  aactyl  are  seldom  found  in  the  fourth  foot. 

(B.)  Later  Usage. 

2634.  The  later  and  stricter  form  of  the  Septenarius  keeps  the  arses  of 
the  odd  feet  pure,  and  regularly  shows  a  diaeresis  after  the  fourth  foot. 

-Lwl^e|J.v.yl_L.eft_Lwl^dl_Lw|-i.A 

Resolutions  occur,  but  are  far  less  common  than  in  the  earlier  form  of  the 
verse.  The  strict  form  of  the  Septenarius  is  found  in  Varro,  Seneca,  and 
often  in  late  poets  (as  Ausonius,  Prudentius,  &c.). 

2635.  The  rhythm  of  the  Septenarius  may  be  illustrated  by  this  line  :  — 
"Comrades,  leave  me  here  a  little, while  as  yet  'tis  early  morn." 

(Tennyson.) 

The  Trochaic  Tetrameter  Acatalectic  (or 
Octonarius). 

2636.  The  Trochaic  Tetrameter  Acatalectic  is  chiefly  confined  to 
the  lyrical  portions  of  the  early  comedy.  It  consists  of  four  complete  trochaic 
dipodies  or  eight  trochaic  feet.  The  tribrach,  irrational  spondee,  irrational 
anapaest  and  cyclic  dactyl  may  stand  in  any  foot  save  the  last.  The  last  foot 
is  regularly  a  trochee  or  a  tribrach,  though  (the  last  syllable  being  syllaba 
anceps^  2533)  an  apparent  spondee  or  anapaest,  but  not  a  dactyl,  may  arise. 
The  principal  break  in  the  line  is  regularly  a  diaeresis  after  the  fourth  foot 
(which  in  that  case  must  not  be  a  dactyl).  Occasionally,  however,  there  is 
instead  a  caesura  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  foot.    The  scheme  is :  — 

\j  \.j  \j  \kj\j\j\  ^j  \.j  kj  \yu\j\j\  \j  \j  \j  \'<J\j\j\  \j  \j  \^  ICvi/vyv./} 

Nl/w>lv:/v^>lvi/w>low>|v!/w>lv:/w>l  .!/vy>llv:/w>] 
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Versification.  [2637-2643. 


Example: —  • 

CCnse'S.  Sediheiis  tQ.|    Quid  vis  P^}:  CCnsCn  |  posse  |  in(e)  6ffir|mlre? 

(T.  All.  217). 

J.^\JU^\L>\^>'^1.>\^KJ\±>\^S^ 

Compare  in  English  :  — 

Over  stream  and  mount  and  valley  sweeps  the  merry,  careless  rover, 

Toying  with  the  fragrant  blossoms,  beating  down  the  heads  of  clover. 

2637.  (i.)  When  there  is  a  diaeresis  after  the  fourth  foot,  the  verse  is  asynartetie 

(2535)- 

1638.  (2.)  The  Octonarius  is  essentially  a  lyric  metre,  and  is  much  less  common 
than  the  hieptenarius. 

The  Trochaic  Tetrameter  Claudus  (or  Season). 

2639.  This  verse  is  a  trochaic  tetrameter  acatalectic,  with  syncope  and 
protraction  ii>  the  seventh  foot.    The  normal  scheme  is : 

JLvy  I-:,  w  l-Lv^  l^v^l_Lv^  1^  w  111    l-Lw 

An  example  is :  — 

N6c  co|ru8cus  |  imber  |  altO  f|  ndbi|lO  cajdens  |  mlUtus 

±vy  1-:-^  I    -L  w  l^>ft-Lv^  1-L.v^  Id.     I±w 

(Varro,  Sat.fr,  557  Buech.). 

2640.  (i.)  Substitutions  are  much  rarer  in  this  verse  than  in  the  ordinary  trochaic 
octonarius. 

2641.  (2.)  The  Scazon  was  introduced  among  the  Greeks  by  Hipponax,  whence 
it  is  sometimes  called  the  Hipponactean.  Varro  seems  to  be  the  only  Roman  poet 
who  uses  it. 

The  Nine-syllabled  Alcaic. 

2642.  This  verse  consists  of  two  complete  trochaic  dipodies,  with  ana- 
crusis.   The  second  foot  is  always  an  irrational  spondee.  The  scheme  is :  — 

An  example  is: — 

Sil!va6  lalbCranitSs  ge|iaque. 

(H.  1,9.3) 
This  verse  occurs  only  in  Horace,  where  it  forms  the  third  line  of  the  Alcaic 
Strophe  (see  2736). 

The  Trochaic  Dimeter  Acatalectic  (or  Quatemarius). 

2643.  This  verse  consists  of  two  complete  trochaic  dipodies.  It  is  very  rare,  but 
there  are  probably  a  few  instances  of  it  in  Plautus,  e.  g.  Per.  31 :  — 

B48iU|c(5)  accipijSre  I  victQ 

<j  \j\j\  ^:-  \j^  I  -L  v^  i  .L.  w 
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2644-2648.]      Appendix  {£.):  Prosody. 
The  Trochaic  Dimeter  Catalectic  (or  Ternaritis). 

2644.  This  consists  of  two  trochaic  dipodies,  the  second  being  incomplete. 
It  occurs  in  the  early  dramatists  and  in  Horace.  The  scheme  for  Plautus 
and  Terence  is :  — 

±  e  I  -I.   d   I    J.   v^    I.^A 

\j  \j  \j\  ^  \j  \j  \\,\J  \j  v/]l 
JL  WW  I  -^  WW  I 

vi/ W>|  WW>| 

The  Horatian  scheme  is :  — 

L  w  |-uw|Xw  1^  A 
Examples  are :  — 

Atit  un|d(e)  auxili|i&m  pe|tam 

N6n  ejbur  ne|qu(e)  atirejum 


(T.>^729). 
(H.2,i8,  I). 


2645.  (i.)  Tills  is  sometimes  called  the  Euripidean  verse,  from  its  use  by  Eurip- 
ides. The  tribrach  in  the  third  foot  is  rare,  and  is  not  found  in  Terence.  Horace 
keeps  all  the  feet  pure. 

2646.  (2.)  Plautus  and  Terence  often  use  this  verse  between  trochaic  tetrameters, 
but  sometimes  employ  several  Ternarii  in  succession,  as  in  Plaut.  E,  3-6,  Cas, 
953-6, /'j.  211-13. 

The  Trochaic  Tripody  Acatalectic. 

2647.  This  verse  is  confined  to  the  early  drama,  where  it  is  employed  as 
z.  clausula  (2536),  especially  with  Cretics.  It  consists  of  three  complete 
trochaic  feet.  The  same  substitutions  are  admitted  in  every  foot  that  are 
allowed  in  the  first  two  feet  of  the  Ternarius  (2644).    An  example  is : — 

Haii  bontlm  |  teneO  |  s6rvom 

JL  WW  I  w  w  >  I  J-  w 

(PI.  J/wA  721). 
This  verse  is  sometimes  called  the  lihyphallic. 

The  Trochaic  Tripody  Catalectic. 

2648.  This  verse  is  employed  by  the  earlv  dramatists,  usually  either  as  a 
clausula  (2536)  or  in  groups  of  two  lines  eacn.  Terence  generally  uses  it  in 
the  former  way,  Plautus  in  the  latter.    The  scheme  of  substitutions  is :  — 

J.  d   I   ^  e  l±  A 
W  w  w  I  w  w  w  I 

-Z-  WW  I  -:-  WW  I 
vJ.w>lww>l 
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Versification.  [2649-2655. 


Example :  — 


Qu(i)  impilger  fuli 
1.KJ  l^v^  l-L  A 


(PL  R,  925). 
In  one  instance  {R.  924  ff.)  Plautus  has  six  catalectic  tripodies  in  succession. 

Other  Trochaic  Verses. 

a&A9.  The  Trochaic  Monometer  Acatalectic  is  sometimes  used  by  Plautus  as  a 
clausula  (2536)  to  Cretic  tetrameters.  It  consists  of  one  complete  trochaic  dipody, 
e.  g.  nimis  in|epta'  s,  R.  681.  iure  inlidstfts,  Am,  247.  Terence  uses  the 
catalectic  monometer  twice  (Eu.  292,  Ph,  485)  at  the  beginning  of  a  scene,  e.  g. 
D6ri|5,  Ph,  485.  Plautus  has  a  few  other  trochaic  verses  and  combinations  of 
verses,  tor  which  see  special  editions  of  his  plays. 

LOGAOEDIC  RHYTHMS. 

2650.  Logaoedic  verse  consists  of  dactyls  and  trochees  combined 
in  the  same  metrical  series.  The  dactyls  are  ** cyclic"  (see  2523), 
occupying  approximately  the  time  of  trochees,  and  hence  the  verse 
moves  in  §  time.  Except  in  the  "  Lesser  Alcaic  "  verse  (2663),  only 
one  dactyl  may  stand  in  a  single  series ;  and  a  dactyl  must  not  occupy 
the  last  place  10  a  line. 

2651.  (i.)  The  name  'Mogaoedic''  (Gr.  XoywuliK^i,  from  A^f,  steech^ 
prose ^  and  ^il^^  song)  may  refer  to  the  apparent  change  of  rhythm  (due  to 
the  mixture  of  dactyls  and  trochees),  in  which  logaoedic  verae  resembles 
prose ;  but  this  is  a  disputed  point. 

2652.  (2.)  In  the  logaoedic  verses  of  Horace,  an  irrational  spondee 
almost  always  takes  the  place  of  a  trochee  before  the  first  dactyl ;  and  if  an 
apparent  choriambus  (_L  v^>^  |  \J_\  see  2521)  is  followed  by  another  appa- 
rent choriambus  in  the  same  verse,  the  two  are  regularly  separated  by 
a  caesura.    These  rules  are  not  observed  by  Catullus. 

2653-  (3)  Anacrusis  (2529)  and  syncope  (2541)  are  very  common  in 
logaoedic  verse. 

2654.  The  following  are  the  principal  logaoedic  rhythms :  — 

DIPODY. 
The  Adonic. 

2655.  This  is  a  logaoedic  dipody,  with  the  scheme :  — 


Examples  are :  — 

T^rruit  |  tirbem  (H.  i,  2,  4). 

RSra  iu|v6ntus  (H.  i,  2,  24). 
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2656-2659O     Appendix  (-£*-)•  Prosody. 

2656.  (i.)  Some  regard  the  Adonic  as  a  syncopated  catalectic  tripody: 

±ww|lL|±A 

2657.  (2.)  A  Latin  Adonic  should  consist  of  a  disyllable  +  a  trisyllable,  or  the 
reverse.  Tnis  rule  did  not  hold  in  Greelc,  where  such  lines  occur  as  A  rbi/  "Aiwi^ty. 
Elision  is  not  allowed  in  the  Latin  Adonic.  Late  Latin  poets  (like  Terentianus) 
sometimes  employ  the  Adonic  in  stichic  series  (2546). 

TRIPODIES. 
The  Aristophanic. 

2658.  This  is  a  logaoediq  tripody  acatalectic,  with  a  dactyl  in  the  first 
place.    The  scheme  is  therefore :  — 

There  is  no  fixed  caesura.    Examples  are :  — 

Quid  latet  |  t&t  xnalrinae 

(H.  I,  8, 13). 

Fdnera  i  nC  vilrilis 

(H.1,8,15). 
Some  authorities  write  the  scheme  as :   ■ 

i  e.  a  syncopated  logaoedic  tetrapody  catalectic. 

The  Pherecratean  (or  Pherecratic). 

2659.  This  verse  is  used  by  Catullus  (34,  61),  and  by  Horace  (as  the 
third  line  of  the  Third  Asclepiadean  Strophe :  see  2733).  It  is  a  logaoedic 
tripody,  with  the  dactyl  in  the  second  place.    The  scheme  is : — 

Uv.]| 

±>    |J.VA^|i.V/ 

The  trochee  and  iambus  are  admitted  in  the  first  foot  by  Catullus,  but  not 
by  Horace.  The  iambus  is  very  rare.  There  is  no  fixed  caesura.  Examples 
are ;  — 

Grtt5, 1  Pjrrrha,  sub  i  Anttd 

(H.  I,  5,  3). 

With  initial  trochee :  LfSte|l!imve  pa|pSver 

(Cat  61, 195). 

With  initial  iambus:  Ptiel|la6que  calnimus 

(Cat.  34.  4). 
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Versification.  [  2  660-2  66  3, 


Some  authorities  prefer  to  regard  the  Pberecratean  as  a  syncopated  logaoedic 
tetrapody  catalectic,  with  the  scheme:  — 

TETRAPODIES. 
The  Glyconic. 

2660.  This  verse  is  used  by  Catullus  (34,  61),  by  Horace  (in  the  First, 
Second,  and  Third  Asclepiadean  Strophes:  see  2731,  2732,  2733),  and  by 
Seneca  and  other  later  writers.  It  is  a  logaoedic  tetrapody  catalectic,  with  a 
dactyl  in  the  second  place.    The  scheme  is :  — 

[-Lv^]| 

J.>  |J.v^|  J.w|JLA 

[vl,-]| 

The  trochee  and  iambus  in  the  first  foot  occur  in  Catullus,  but  not  in  Horace 
(except  in  the  doubtful  case,  i»  15,  36).  There  is  generally  a  trithemimeral 
caesura;  more  rarely  one  in  the  arsis  of  the  second  foot.    Examples  are:  — 

Qu6m  morltis  ||  timu  it  graldtiin 

(H.  I,  3.  17). 

With  initial  trochee :  M6nti;tim  |1  domiln(a)  tit  fo'r^s 

(Cat  34,  9). 

With  initial  iambus:  Ptiel|l(ae)  €\  |]  pue!r(i)  inte{grt 

(Cat.  34,  2). 

a66x.  (i.)  This  verse  in  composition  with  the  Pherecratean  forms  the  Priapean 
(2674). 

a66a.  (2.)  In  admitting  the  trochee  and  iambus  in  the  first  foot,  Catullus  follows 
Greek  models,  while  Horace  adheres  to  the  stricter  Roman  usage,  as  laid  down  by  the 
grammarians  of  his  own  day.  Seneca  observes  the  same  rule  as  Horace,  but  some  of 
Uie  later  writers  (e.  g.  Terentianus)  revert  to  the  earlier  and  freer  usage. 

The  Lesser  (or  Decasyllabic)  Alcaic 

2663.  This  verse  is  a  logaoedic  tetrapody  acatalectic,  with  dactyls  in  the 
first  and  second  places.    The  scheme  is :  — 


There  is  no  fixed  caesura,  though  there  is  frequently  a  break  after  the  thesis, 
or  in  the  arsis,  of  the  second  foot.    Examples'  are  :  — 

Pllimina  I  c6nstite|rint  a|cGto 

fH.  1,9.4). 
MSntibus  |  <t  Tibclrim  rc|v6rti 

(H.  1,29,  12). 
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2664-2666.]     Appendix  (B.):  Prosody. 

PENTAPODIES. 
The  Phalaecean  (or  Hendecasy liable). 

2664.  This  verse  is  a  logaoedic  pentapody  with  the  dactyl  in  the  second 
place.  The  Greek  poets  admitted  the  trochee  and  iambus,  as  well  as  the 
spondee,  in  the  first  foot,  and  Catullus  followed  their  example ;  but  in  Petro- 
nius,  Martial,  and  the  Pn'dpea  the  first  foot  is  always  a  spondee,  and  in  later 
writers  nearly  always.  Horace  does  not  use  the  Phalaecean.  There  is  no 
fixed  caesura,  though  the  penthemimeral  is  often  found.    The  scheme  is :  — 

u  ^]  I 
I,!.-]  I 

Examples  are :  — 

C&iu8  I  vis  fielrt  li|b611e  |  m&nus 

(Mart.  3,  2,  i). 

With  initial  trochee :  Di  6\\i  faci|ti8  me|i  so|d&lSs 

(Cat.47»6). 

With  initial  iambus:  Agit  |  p^ssimus  |  6n>ni|iim  po  ^ta 

(Cat.  49,  5). 

Compare  in  English :  — 

"  Look,  I  come  to  the  test,  a  tiny  poem 
All  composed  in  a  metre  of  Catullus." 

(Tennyson.) 

2665.  The  Phalaecean  is  a  favourite  metre  in  epigrams.  It  was  us<:d  by  Sappho, 
Phalaecus  (from  whom  it  took  its  name),  and  other  Greek  poets,  and  was  introduced 
into  Roman  poetry  by  Laevius  and  Varro.  Jt  is  a  favourite  metre  with  Catullus,  and 
is  found  in  the  frajs^ments  of  Cinna,  Cornificius  and  Bibaculus,  in  the  Prispea^  in 
Petronius,  Statius,  Martial,  &c.  In  Catullus  55,  a  spondee  is  often  employed  instead 
of  the  dactyl,  the  two  kinds  of  feet  alternating  in  the  latter  verses  of  the  poem ;  but 
this  innovation  seems  not  to  have  found  favour. 

The  Lesser  Sapphic. 

a666.  This  verse  is  a  logaoedic  pentapody  acatalectic,  with  the  dactyl  in 
the  third  place.    The  scheme  is :  — 

~  ^  I  [Z  ^]  I  ~  "  ^^  '  -  ^  '  -  ^ 

The  trochee  in  the  second  foot  was  admitted  by  Alcaeus  and  Sappho,  and 
occurs  in  Catullus,  but  not  in  Horace.  In  Horace  the  caesura  regularly 
falls  after  the  thesis,  or  (less  frequently)  in  the  arsis,  of  the  dactyl;  but  in 
Catullus,  as  in  Sappho  and  Alcaeus,  it  has  no  fixed  position.  Examples  of 
this  verse  are  :  — 

With  masculine  caesura:  I6ni  sajtis  tefiris  H  nivis  |  4tque  |  dtrae 

(H.  I,  2,  I). 
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With  feminine  caesura:  Phoebe  |  silvfijrt&mque  ||  pojt^ns  Di^dna 

(H.  C.S.  I). 

With  trochee  in  second  foot:  Setk  Sajcis  8a;gittife|r6sve  |  PirthSa 

(Cat.  11,6). 

The  Greater  (or  Hendecasyllabic)  Alcaic. 

2667.  This  verse  is  a  logaoedic  pentapody  catalectic,  with  anacrusis  and 
with  the  dactyl  in  the  third  foot.    The  scheme  is :  — 

yiJ-w|2.>tt-Lwwl-^v^l±A 

There  is  nearly  always  a  diaeresis  after  the  second  foot.    Examples  are : — 

6|m5tre  |  plUchrS  -^  dlia  |  ptUchri|6r 

(H.  1, 16, 1), 
VildCs  ut  I  Altft  It  8t6t  nive  I  ctodi  I  diim 

(H.  1,9.1). 

2668.  Alcaeus  admitted  a  trochee  in  the  second  foot,  and  allowed  the  anacrusis  to 
be  either  long  or  short ;  but  Horace  admitted  only  the  spondee  in  the  second  foot,  and 
usually  (in  Bk.  4  always)  employed  a  lone  anacrusis.  Horace  also  differed  from  his 
predecessor  in  assigning  a  fixed  place  to  the  caesura,  which  in  Alcaeus  has  no  regular 
position. 

COMPOSITE   LOGAOEDIC    VERSES. 
The  Lesser  Asclepiadean. 

2669.  This  is  a  composite  verse,  consisting  of  two  series,  a  syncopated 
logaoedic  tripody  +  a  logaoedic  tripody  catalectic.  There  is  regularly  a 
diaeresis  between  the  two  series.    The  scheme  is :  — 

Elxamples  are :  — 

Ma6ce|n&sata'visltedite|  rCgilbtis 

\        ,  (H.i,i,i). 

Quls  dS ;  sideri  1 5  It  sit  pudor  I  ztX  mo  I  dtis 

(H.  I,  24,  I). 

The  Greater  Asclepiadean. 

2670.  This  is  a  composite  verse,  consisting  of  three  series.  It  differs  from 
the  preceding  (2669)  in  having  a  syncopated  logaoedic  dipody  {J_\^/^  \  i_L) 
inserted  between  the  two  tripodies.  The  three  series  are  regularly  separated 
by  diaeresis.    The  scheme  is  therefore :  — 

J_>I_Lv^|lL    ft-Lv^lLl    fi_Lwv^i_Lw|_L  A 
Examples  are :  — 

NQllamI,  Vfire,  salcrS  tt  ^^^  priltiis  +j;  sCveris  |  ^bolr^m 
Circft  I  mite  so.ltim  £  Tiburis  |  €t  Vc  mo6nia  |  CSti  if. ) 

^  '      ^  '  (H.  1, 18,  1-2). 
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The  Greater  Sapphic. 

2671.  This  is  a  composite  verse,  consisting  of  a  syncopated  logaoedic 
tetrapody  +  a  syncopated  logaoedic  tetrapody  catalectic  There  is  regularly 
a  diaeresis  between  the  two  series,  and  a  caesura  after  the  thesis  of  the  first 
dactyl.    The  scheme  is  :  — 

J_v^|JL>|J.llw|iL    ttJ.ww|-Lw|LL    IJLA 

An  example  is  :  — 

Te  de.Os  5|r5  li  Sybalrin  |(cdr  propejris  aim6njd6 

(H.  I,  8,  2). 

2672.  (i.)  The  second  series  has  the  same  form  as  the  Aristophanic,  if  the  latter 
be  written  as  a  tetrapody  (see  2658  ad  Jin.). 

2673.  (2.)  Horace  (1,  8)  is  the  only  Latin  poet  who  makes  use  of  the  Greater 
Sapphic.    Itseems  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  Greek  Sapphic:  — 

_Lv^|lL    IJL^I    lL  |±v^|_1w  I  l1    |±A,e.g. 

9€VTi  VtW  &fip€U  XdptT€S  KoWlKOflol  T*  MOifTOI 

but  if  so,  the  imitation  is  not  exact. 

The  Priapean. 

2674.  This  verse  is  employed  by  Catullus  (17)  and  in  the  Pridpea  (86). 
It  consists  of  a  syncopated  logaoedic  tetrapody  +  a  syncopated  logaoedic 
tetraix>dy  catalectic.  There  is  regularly  a  diaeresis  between  the  two  parts, 
but  hiatus  and  syllaba  auceps  are  not  allowed  at  the  end  of  the  first  series. 
The  scheme  is  :  — 

_^li.v^i-Lw|Litt±ei-Lwi  ll  ij.a 

Examples  are :  — 

O  CoIlSnia  |  qua6  cu|pis  +j:  p6nte  |  l{{dere  1 16n|g6 

(Cat.  17,  I). 
Hiinc  la'ctim  tibi  |  dto|c5  t{;  c6nse|cr5que  Priji|p6. 

(Cat.  Fr.), 

The  first  series  has  the  same  form  as  the  Glyconic  (2660).  and  the  second  series 
has  the  same  fonn  as  the  Pherccratean,  if  the  latter  be  written  as  a  tetrapody  (see 
2659  ad  Jin.). 

DACTYLO-TROCHAIC   RHYTHMS. 

2675  Dactylo-Trochaic  verse,  like  logaoedic,  is  composed  of 
dactyls  and  trochees ;  but  whereas  in  logaoedic  verse  the  dactyls  and 
trochees  occur  within  the  same  metrical  series,  in  dactylo-trochaic  they 
always  form  separate  series.  Hence  dactylo-trochaic  verses  are  always 
composite,  consisting  of  two  or  more  series  in  combination. 

2676.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  dactyls  in  dactylo-trochaic  verse  were  cyclic 
(2523)  or  whether  tliere  was  a  change  of  time'in  the  middle  of  the  verse. 
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The  Greater  Archilochian. 

2677.  This  verse  is  composed  of  a  dactylic  tetrameter  acatalectic  +  a 
trochaic  tripody.  There  is  regularly  a  diaeresis  after  the  first  colon,  and  a 
caesura  after  the  third  thesis.  The  fourth  foot  is  always  a  pure  dactyl.  The 
third  foot  is  very  often  a  spondee.    The  scheme  is :  — 

-^  v^-w  I  ^  v^-w  I    ±  II  w-w  1  -i-v^v^S  -?-  v^  i  -?-  v^  I  i.  V 
An  example  is  :  — 

S61vitur  I  ftcris  hi|6m8  il  g:ra|tS  vice  II  vSris  |  6t  Fa|v6ni 

(H.4,  I). 
In  Archilochus  the  verse  is  said  to  have  been  asynartetic  (2535) ;  but  Horace  and 
Pnidentius  do  not  allow  hiatus  or  syllaba  atueps  in  the  diaeresis,  and  Prudentius  some- 
times neglects  the  diaeresis  altogeUier. 

The  Iambelegus. 

2673.  This  verse  consists  of  a  trochaic  dimeter  catalectic  with  anacrusis 
+  a  Lesser  Archilochian  (2579).  No  resolutions  are  allowed  in  the  first 
colon,  and  the  dactyls  in  the  second  colon  are  never  replaced  by  spondees. 
There  \z  regularly  a  diaeresis  between  the  two  cola.    The  scheme  is  :  — 

dj±v.y|-t.d|±w|^Att±ww|J_v^vy|_L7: 
An  example  is :  — 

RaipCre  I  nee  ma,t6r  do; mum  :|4:  ca^mU  j  te  reve|h6t 

{H.i5>^^.  13,  16). 

2679.  This  verse  occurs  only  in  the  Second  Archilochian  Strophe  (2726)  of  Horace. 
Some  authorities  treat  the  first  colon  as  an  iambic  dimeter.  The  name  Iambelegus 
was  given  to  the  verse  because  tlie  ancient  grammarians  regarded  it  as  a  dactylic  pen- 
tameter for  the  first  half  of  which  an  iambic  colon  had  been  substituted. 

The  Elegiambus. 

2680.  Thid  verse  consists  of  the  same  cola  as  the  Iambelegus  (2678)«  but 
in  reverse  order.  Spondees  are  not  admitted  in  the  first  colon,  and  no  reso- 
lutions occur  in  the  second  colon.  There  is  regularly  a  diaeresis  between 
the  cola.    The  scheme  is :  — 

An  example  is :  — 

Scribere  |  v6rsicu|l6s  II  aim6re  |  percus|stim  gralvi 

(Y{,  Epod.  II,  2). 

2681.  This  verse  occurs  only  in  the  Third  Archilochian  Strophe  (2727)  of  Horace. 
The  name  Elegiambus  is  given  to  it  as  being  the  reverse  of  the  Iambelegus  (sec  2679). 

ANAPAESTIC   RHYTHMS. 

2682.  In  these  the  fundamental  foot  is  the  anapaest  >^  v^  J.,  for 

which  its  metrical  equivalents  the  spondee H,  dactyl  _  ^v^  and  pro- 

celeusmatic  ^  ^  yi,  ^  are  sometimes  substituted. 
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2683.  The  anapaestic  verse  of  the  early  Latin  comedy  is  extremely  irregular,  and 
its  limits  are  often  hard  to  define.  Spondees  and  apparent  bacchii  (reducra  to  ana- 
paests by  the  law  of  iambic  shortening;  see  2470)  are  extremely  common,  and  metrical 
irr^;ularities  x>f  various  kinds  abound.  The  Latin  language  has  so  few  anapaestic 
words  that  it  does  not  lend  itself  readily  to  this  rhythm.  Terence  wisely  abstained 
altogether  from  anapaestic  verse.  Varro,  Seneca,  and  Prudentius  and  other  late 
writers  wrote  anapaests  conforming  more  closely  to  Greek  models. 

The  Anapaestic  Tetrameter  Acatalectic  (or  Octo- 

narius\ 

2684.  This  consists  of  four  anapaestic  dipodies  or  eight  complete  ana- 
paestic feet.  There  is  regularly  a  diaeresis  after  the  fourth  foot,  and  the  last 
thesis  of  the  line  is  never  resolved.  Hiatus  and  syllaba  attceps  sometimes 
occur  in  the  diaeresis,  the  verse  being  asynartetic  (2535).    The  scheme  is :  — 

KJ    \J  J-\  \J  \J  JL^\   \J  \J  2^   \    \J    KJ  .2^    ^\J  \J  JL\\J  \J  .Z-\    ^   \J  1.   \\J\JJ^ 

Examples  are :  — 

Neque  qu6d  |  dubitem  |  neque  qu6d  |  timeam  f^  ine(O)  In  p6c  | 
tore  con  I  dittimst  c6n  i  silium 

(PI.  Ps.  575). 
Quid  mihi  |  meliust  |  quid  migis  |  in  remst  j^  qu(am)  ft 
c6r|pore  viltam  seiclddam 

(PI.  R.  220). 

2685.  The  proceleusmatic  is  very  rare  in  the  fourth  foot,  but  the  spondee  is  very 
common  there.  Some  editors  divide  the  anapaestic  octonarii  into  dimeters  (or  qua" 
ternarii)  and  write  them  as  such. 

The  Anapaestic  Tetrameter  Catalectic 
(or  Septenarius). 

2686.  This  is  like  the  preceding,  except  that  the  last  foot  is  incomplete. 
The  seventh  thesis  may  be  resolved.  There  is  regularly  a  diaeresis  after  the 
fourth  foot,  and  hiatus  and  syllaba  attceps  sometimes  occur  in  the  diaeresis. 
The  scheme  is  :  — 

vyv^.Llv^vy-r-lv^v-'—  |v^v^-i_ttv^v-/-^    \  \j  kj  .1-  \  \j  \^  J^    |v^7\ 

—  vi/wl  _vi/vyl  —  \!/w|  vywtt —  w  ^  \  — wv^l  —  \j  \J\ 

\j\^\j\j  I  v^  w  w  ^^  I  w  vy  vl/ \^  I  [w  wvy  wlfl  v-*  vy  vy  >w/ 1  vy  v-' vy  *^  I  w\^\^v^l 

Examples  are :  — 

Em  nE|m(5)  habet  hOlr(um)  ?  occi|dl8tL  ft  ^^  igi|tur  quia  ha|bet 
n6!sc!8  (PI.  Aul,  720). 
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Hiinc  h6mi|nem  decet  |  aur(O)  6x|pend(I) :  huic  ]^  decCt  st^tujam 
8tatu(i)  I  ex  atiirC 

(PL  B,  640). 

The  Anapaestic  Dimeter  Acatalectic 
(or  Quaternaritis). 

2687.  This  verse  consists  of  two  anapaestic  dipodies,  or  four  complete 
anapaestic  feet.  There  is  generally  a  diaeresis  after  the  second  foot,  and  the 
fourth  thesis  is  not  resolved.    The  scheme  is  :  — 

\j  \j  J-\    \j  \j  .X.  "iX    ww-L      |wv^_i- 

-±\  -  ^t  -  ±   \  -^ 

wwl    Vi'V^J      "If    \J       I 

\j  \^  \j  \j  \  Kj  \j  y:j  KjJft  "^  ^  ^  ^  ' 
Examples  are :  — 

Quod  liibet  |  nCn  lubet  IX  '^^^  c6n|tinu0. 
Ita  m(C)  Amor|  la8s(um)  ani|mi  luidificat, 
fug;at,  4git  |  appetlt  iX  rapt6t  |  retinet 

(PI.  Cist.  214). 

This  verse  is  often  used  to  form  systems,  which  frequently  end  in  a  paroemiac 
(see  2688). 

The  Anapaestic  Dimeter  Catalectic  (or  Paroemiac). 

2688.  This  verse  consists  of  two  anapaestic  dipodies  or  four  anapaestic 
feet,  the  last  foot  being  incomplete.  The  third  thesis  is  sometimes  resolved 
There  is  no  fixed  caesura.    The  scheme  is :  — 

_  A    I      _    ^       I       -    ±     \ 

ww|    vyw    I  w    \j   \ 

\^\J\J\j\\J\J\Lf\j\\J\J\U\j\ 

Examples  are :  — 

Voluc^rj  pede  cor|  pore  ptil|  cher 

(Ausonius). 

Nimis  t6n|  d(em)  eg(o)  &bs  tC  |  cont6|mnor. 
Quipp(e)  6go  I  te  nil  cont6|ninain, 
8trati6|ticus  homo  I  qui  cliielar? 

(PI.  Ps.  916). 

2689.  (i.)  The  Paroemiac  is  generally  used  to  close  a  system  of  acatalectic  ana- 
paestic dimeters ;  but  sometimes  several  paroemiacs  in  succession  form  a  system  (as  in 
the  second  example  above),  especially  in  Ausonius,  Prudentius,  and  other  late  poets. 

2690  (2.)  Other  anapaestic  verses  sometimes  occur,  especially  in  the  early  com- 
edy, but  they  are  rare. 
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CRETIC   RHYTHMS. 

2691.  These  are  rhythms  of  the  Hemiolic  class  (2527),  in  |  time. 
The  fundamental  foot  is  the  Cretic  (i.  v^  _i.). 

Either  (but  not  ^o//i)  of  the  two  longs  of  a  Cretic  is  sometimes  resolved 
(giving  the  First  Paeon  J.  >^  ^  v^  or  the  Fourth  Paeon  w  ^  w  -^)  ;  but 
there  is  rarely  more  than  one  resolution  in  a  single  verse.  The  middle  shurt 
is  sometimes  replaced  by  an  irrational  long  (giving  J_  >  _i..  or  if  there  is 
resolution,  ^  w>'-^o''  —  >vyv>);  but  this  never  occurs  in  the  last  foot 
o£  a  verse,  and  but  rarely  when  the  middle  syllable  is  the  penult  of  a  spondaic 
word  (e.  g.  n5s  nostrfis). 

2693.  (i.)  The  ictus  on  the  first  long  of  the  Cretic  was  probably  (at  least  in  most 
•cases)  stronger  than  that  on  the  second.  The  first  long  and  the  short  form  the  thesis, 
the  second  long  the  arsis,  ±.  ^  \  _:_ 

2693.  (2.)  The  impetuous,  swinging  movement  of  the  Cretic  rhythm  fits  it  for  the 
expression  of  passionate  emotion. 

The  Cretic  Tetrameter  Acatalectic. 

2694.  This  verse  consists  of  four  complete  Cretic  feet.  There  is  usually 
a  diaeresis  after  the  second  foot,  but  sometimes  there  is  instead  a  caesura 
after  the  first  long  of  the  third  foot.  Resolution  is  not  admitted  before  the 
diaeresis  or  the  end  of  the  line.    The  irrational  long  middle  syllable  is  ad- 

,  mitted  in  the  first  and  third  feet.    The  scheme  is :  — 

2.;>       ^     \     ±     KJ    ^i^     ±      ^       -^     \      -^      ^    -^ 


Examples  are :  — 

Ut  mails  I  gatideant  $  4tqu(e)  ex  in|c6mmodi8 

(T.  Andr.  627). 

Demd(e)  uter|qu(e)  fmper9|tOr  ||  in  medil(um)  6xeunt 

(PI.  Am,  223). 

2695.  This  verse  is  common  in  ihecafitica  of  the  early  drama,  and  is  often  repeated 
to  form  systems.     Hiatus  and  syllaba  anccps  sometimes  occur  in  the  diaeresis. 

The  Cretic  Tetrameter  Catalectic. 

2696.  This  is  similar  to  the  preceding,  except  that  the  last  foot  is  incomplete. 
The  scheme  is  :  — 

Examples  are :  — 

si  cadis, !  n8n  cadis  It  quin  cadam  |  ticum 

(PI.  Most,  ^2^). 

N6v(i)  eg(o)  hOcj  sa^culum  IX  mCribusj  quibtis  sit 

(PI.  Tri.  283). 
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Other  Cretic  Verses. 

2697.  The  Cretic  tnmeter  acatalectic  sometimes  ocairs,  though  rarely :  e.  g. 

1 6m  revorit^r.   diusti  i(am)  id  mihi 

(Fl.  Most,  338). 

More  frequent  is  the  dimeter  acatalectic,  which  has  the  scheme :  — 

This  is  often  compounded  with  a  trochaic  tripody  catalectic :  e.  g. 

h6c  ub<!)  Ainlphitru(5)  crus:}):  cOnspilcStusl^st 

(PI.  Am,  242), 

and  sometimes  with  a  trochaic  tripody  acatalectic  (e.  g.  PI.  Ps.  1248),  a  trochaic  di- 

pody  acatalectic  (e.  g.  PI.  Cap.  214),  or  a  Thymelicus \j  kj  \j (e.  g.  PI.  Am, 

245).    For  other  Idnds  of  Cretic  verses,  see  special  editions  of  the  early  dramatists. 

BACCHIAC  RHYTHMS. 

2698.  These  are  rhythms  of  the  Hemiolic  class  (2527),  in  |  time. 
The  fundamental  foot  is  the  Bacchlus  (w  _L  _i_).  Either  (or  both)  of 
the  two  longs  of  a  bacchius  is  sometimes  resolved.  For  the  initial 
short  syllable  an  irrational  long  is  sometimes  substituted.  Occasion- 
ally two  shorts  are  so  substituted,  especially  in  the  first  foot  of  a  verse. 

2699.  (i.)  The  ictus  on  the  first  long  of  the  bacchius  was  probably  stronger  than 
that  on  the  second  long. 

2700.  (2.)  The  bacchiac  rhythm,  like  the  Cretic,  has  an  impetuous  and  passionate 
character. 

The  Bacchiac  Tetrameter  Acatalectic. 

2701.  This  verse  consists  of  four  complete  bacchiac  feet.  There  is  gen- 
erally a  caesura  after  the  first  long  of  the  second  or  third  foot,  or  (more 
rarely)  a  diaeresis  after  the  second  foot.  An  irrational  long  (or  two  shorts) 
maybe  substituted  for  the  initial  short  only  in  the  first  and  third  feet.  Re- 
solution is  not  allowed  before  the  caesura  or  the  end  of  the  verse.  The 
scheme  is :  — 

Examples  are :  — 

Habtod(um)  et  |  fertind(um)  h5c  j);  oniist  cum  |  UbOre 

(PL  ^/;/.  175). 

At  timen  ubi  |  fid^s  ?  ||    si  |  rogSs  nil  |  pud6nt  hie 

(T.  Andr,  637). 

Vetula6  sunt  |  n)in(ae)  4mb(ae).    At  ^  bonis  fuislse  credS 

(PI.  i9.  1 129). 
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2J02,  (i.)  There  are  seldom  more  than  two  resolutions  in  the  same  verse,  and 
never  more  tlian  three.    Bacchiac  tetrameters  are  often  repeated  to  form  systems. 

2703.  (2.)  According  to  some  authorities,  bacchiac  tetrameters  catalectic  some> 
times  occur,  e.  g.  ?1.  Cas,  656,  S67,  Men,  969,  971,  Most.  313,  Poen,  244. 


Other  Bacchiac  Verses. 

naeters  are  occasionally  found, 
nple  is :  — 

Ad  a6tS|t(em)  agiindam 


2704.  (i.)  Bacchiac  dimeters  are  occasionally  found,  especially  as  clausulae  to 
bacchiac  systems.    An  example  is :  — 


(PI.  Tri,  232). 

An  acatalectic  dimeter  is  not  seldom  compounded  with  a  catalectic  iambic  tri- 
pody:e.g. 

Rerin  tSr]  in  4nn9  #  t(a)  hSs  tOnlsitairl? 

(PI. -5. 1 127), 

2705.  (2.)  Bacchiac  hexameters  occur  in  a  few  instances,  as:  — 

Satin  parjva reseat  |  voll!ipta|t(um)invit(a)at|qu(e)ina<tS|t(e)aet&ndfi 

(PI.  Am.  633). 

2706.  (3.)  Hypermetrical  combination  of  bacchii  into  a  system  appears  to  occur  in 
Varro,  Sat.  Men.  Ir.  405  Buech. 

CHORIAMBIC   RHYTHMS. 

2707.  In  these,  the  fundamental  foot  is  the  choriambus  {JL\j\j  _;_). 
True  choriambic  verse  is  very  rare  in  Latin  poetry,  though  apparent  chori- 

ambi  of  the  form    ±_  kj^j  \ or    J_  \u\j  \  JL    are  common  in  logaoedic 

verse  (2652). 

Apparently,  however,  in  Terence,  Ad.  611-13, 

Ot  neque  quid  |  m^  faciam|  n^c  quid  agam  :}t  certi!ini  |  sit. 
membra  metQ  |  d^bilia  |  sl!int,  animus  :|I  tim6ire 
6bstipuit,  I  p^ctore  cQnisistere  nil  '^  cGnsijli  quit, 

there  are  three  choriambic  trimeters,  the  first  two  with  iambic  close,  the  third  with 
trochaic.  In  the  second  line  there  is  syllaba  anceps  at  the  end  of  the  second  choriam- 
bus. In  Plautus,  Casina  629,  Menaechmi  no,  and  perhaps  ^xm/rrm  133,  we  have 
a  choriambic  dimeter  -f  an  acatalectic  trochaic  dipody. 

Owing  to  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  apparent  choriambus  in  certain  kinds  of 
logaoedic  verse,  the  metricians  of  Horace's  day  regarded  them  as  really  choriambic. 
Hence  the  rule  mentioned  in  2652,  a  rule  unknown  to  Greek  writers  of  logaoedic 
verse. 

IONIC    RHYTHMS. 

2708.  In  these,  the  fundamental  foot  is  the  Ionic,  of  which  there  are  two 
forms,  the  Ionic  d  maiore  jL  _:_  w  wi  so  called  because  it  begins  with  the 
greater  part  (i.  e.  the  thesis)  of  the  foot,  and  the  Ionic  d  miitore  \j  \j  J_  _^, 
which  receives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  begins  with  the  less  important 
part  of  the  foot  (i.  e.  the  arsis). 

2709.  (i.)  Ionics  J  m/'fi^r^  are  often  treated  as  Ionics  a  mdidre  vith  anacrusis, 
vy  ^  I  _L  .!_  vy  V-/I  &C'    See  2529  ad  fin, 
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27x0.  (2.)  Ionic  verse  shows  numerous  resolutions  and  irrational  longs,  especially 
in  early  Latin.  The  accumulation  of  short  syllables  imparts  to  the  verse  a  wild  and 
passionate  character. 

271 X*  (3-)  Anacl&sii  (Gr.  aniirXacrcf,  "a  bending  back")  is  an  exchange  of 
place  between  a  short  syllable  and  the  preceding  long  (c.  g.  _L  vy  .i.  \^  for 
_L_i_w\^or  \j  \y  _L  \j  |_i.vy  JL_t-  for  \j  \j  _L  -1-  I  w  vy  -L  -i.),  and 
is  very  frequent  in  Ionic  verse. 

The  Ionic  3  m3i5re  Tetrameter  Catalectic  (or 
Sotadean). 

27x2.  This  verse  consists  of  four  Ionic  d  maidre  feet,  the  last  foot  being 
incomplete.  In  the  early  Latin  poets,  beginning  with  Ennius,  the  Sotadean 
is  treated  with  much  freedom :  resolution,  contraction  (2518),  anaclasis  (27 1 1), 
and  irrational  longs  are  freely  admitted.    Examples  are  :  — 

N&m  quam  varia  |  sint  genera  po{ematOruxn,  |  Ba6bi, 
qu&mque  longC  |  distinct(a)  alii  (a)  Ab  aliis  sis,  |  nOsce 

(Accius,  Didasc,  p.  305  M.). 
J. \j  \j\j  \  J^\j\j\j\j\     —  \j >     1^ 1\ 

Compare  in  Greek :  — 

aeltaif  /AcXiji^y  TLiKiaBa  \  de^idv  xar  \  Saiiw     (Sotades). 
27x3.  Later  poets  (Petronius,  Martial,  Terentianus  Maurus)  are  more 
strict  in  their  usage,  admitting  (with  very  few  exceptions)  only  the  forms 

Jj  \j vy  \j  i  J_\j\j\jy^y  J^\j Kj  besides  the  normal  JL kjkj*  Hence 

their  scheme  is :  — 

J. \j  yj  \  JL v-/w|  J-  \j  \j  \  JL "K 

y!y   KJ  \J  KJ  \    vi/W  \^  KJ  \    ^!y    KJ  \J  \J  \ 

J^KJKJKJKj\J.KJKJKJKJ    \    J-  \J  KJ  KJ  KJ    \ 
J-    \y    KJ  \     J^    KJ    KJ    \     J^    KJ    KJ    \ 

Examples  are :  — 

M61ies,  vete  |  rCs  Delia  {ci  manll  rejcisi 

p6de  tendite,  |  ciir8(um)  addite,  |  c6nvoiate  |  plintfi 

(Petron.  23). 

Laevius  and  Varro  employ  Ionic  d  mdidre  systems  of  considerable  length. 

The  Ionic  fi  min5re  Tetrameter  Catalectic  (or 

Galliambic, ) 

2714.  This  consists  of  four  Ionic  d  minore  feet,  the  last  one  incomplete. 
Anaclasis^  resolution,  and  contraction  are  extremely  common,  and  the  multi- 
plication of  short  syllables  gives  the  verse  a  peculiarly  wild  and  frenzied 
movement.  Catullus  very  rarely  admits  Ionics  that  are  not  anaclastic 
{never  in  the  first  half  of  the  verse,  except  the  doubtful  cases  63, 18 ;  54;  75) ; 
but  Varro  is  less  strict  in  this  regard.  The  penultimate  long  is  nearly  always 
resolved.  There  is  rarely  more  than  one  resolution  in  the  same  half-verse. 
A  diaeresis  regularly  occurs  after  the  second  foot.    The  scheme  is :  — 
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Examples  are :  — 

Ades,  lnquit»  |  O  CybCbS,  |]  fera  m5nti|um  deA 

(Maecenas). 

\j\j  J-\j\ \j  — tt^^ v/  I vy— A 

Super  dlta  |  vCctus  Attis  ||  celeri  rajte  mariA 

(Catu11as63,  0- 

\j\j  JL\j\ wJ! —  ^.\j\j  l.\j\\j\j\j  '^1\ 

Qu5  nOs  deject  citStis  "^  celerSre  |  tripudifs 

(//.  63,  26). 

Lwl \j  1 1^  \j  \j  1,  \j  \  \j  \j  \j  JL1\ 

Ego  itivenis,  |  eg(o)  adulCscSns  tt  €g(o)  ephilbus,|  ego  pu^r 

{Id.  63.  03). 

\j  \^\j  \j  \j  \\j  \j  \j  J. ^  \j  \j  1^  \j  I  \j  \j  \j  "^"K 

Tibi  typana  |  nOn  inini  ||  sonitd  mS|tri'  det&m 

(Varro,  A7/.  Men,  132  Buech.). 

\j  \j  \j  \j  \j  I v^J. J^v^-^ Iwv/MA 

27x5.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Catullus  probably /r/^  the  rhythm  not  as  Ionic, 
but  as  trochaic  or  logaoedic :  — 


I  _^  jj.  y^w  I  vl^w  v^  I  vi/j^  v/  I  j_  ^^ 


or  the  like. 

This  view  has  much  in  its  favour;  but  the  true  nature  of  the  rhythm  is  still  matter 
of  dispute. 

2716.  Compare  the  Greek :  — 

roAXol  firilrphs  6p€lris\  4>^\6$vp<roi\  dpofuHts, 
and  in  English :  — 

"  Perished  many  a  maid  and  matron,  many  a  valorous  legionarv, 
Fell  the  colony,  city  and  citadel,  London,  Verulam,  Camulodun^.*' 

(Tennyson). 

2717.  Horace  (3, 1 2)  employs  a  system  of  ten  pure  Ionics  a  minora,  e.  g. :  — 

MiserSfum  (e)st   |  nequ(e)  am5ri  J  dare  iQdum  |  neque  diilci 
mala  vinO  I  laver(e)  aiit  exjanimari 
metu^ntis  f  patnia^  ver{bera  linguae. 

There  is  generally  a  diaeresis  after  each  foot. 


Lyric  Metres  of  Horace. 
2718.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Horatian  lyric  metres  :  — 
27x9.  (I.)  The  Iambic  Trimeter  psee  2592  ff.).    Epode  17. 
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a79a  (II.)  The  Iambic  Strophe,  an  iambic  trimeter  (2592)  followed 
by  an  iambic  dimeter  acatalectic  (2617) :  — 

e  JLlw^l^/  \\L  \yj^\z, l\kj^ 

d_L|\^^|   Zf  JL  \\j  .L.  Epodes  i-io. 

So  in  Archilochus,  e.  g. :  — 

'A  ZcD  T^rcp,  Z«D,  ir^r  /lir  oupayov  Kpdros, 

eh  V  fpy'  ir'  dyOp^up  6(Kfs,  (Fr.  88,  Bergk). 

2721.  (III.)  The  HippoNACTEAN  or  Trochaic  Strophe,  a  trochaic 
dimeter  catalectic  (2644)  followed  by  an  iambic  trimeter  catalectic  (2601) :  — 

ejLiw^ieiij.lv^^l  wll  JL.         C2, 18. 

3722.  (IV.)  The  First  Pythiambic  Strophe,  a  dactylic  hexameter 
(2556)  followed  by  an  iambic  dimeter  acatalectic  (2617) :  — 

—  WW  '  —  \j\y  I  —  "  WW  I  —  WW  I  —  wwi  —   — 
^J_lw-:-|^-Llw-i-  Epodes  14  and  15. 

So  in  Archilochus,  e.g. : — 

x9wapfi4ifos  9t  bvrinw,  (Fr.  84,  Bergk). 

2723.  (V.)  The  Second  Pythiambic  Strophe,  a  dactylic  hexameter 
(2556)  followed  by  a  pure  iambic  trimeter  (2594) :  — 

i.  w w  I  -^  WW  I  -^  II  WW  I  -^  WW  I  ±  >[rvl  I  i.  - 
wJL|w-i.|vyllJ-iv-'-i.|w±|w-i.  Epode  16. 

So  the  Greek  epigrammatists,  e.g. :  — 

OXv6s  rot  x<i^c>^'  iri\9i  rax^s  fwwot  iotif  * 

08«p  9h  wlvwp  ou^kp  9i¥  rinoi  ao^y.  (Nicaenetus). 

2724.  (VI.)  The  Alcmanian  Strophe,  a  dactylic  hexameter  (2556) 
followed  by  a  dactylic  tetrameter  catalectic  (2578): — 

-i-wwl±wwl-LIIwwl±^Jwl±^[^^JU- 

-iwwl-^wwl-li"vil-LvyA         C.  1,7,  2S;Epade  12, 

272C.  (VII.)  The  First  Archilochian  Strophe,  a  dactylic  hexameter 
(2550)  followed  by  a  Lesser  Archilochian  (2579) :  — 

1  WW  I  -i  WW  I -^  II  w-w  I -L  w-w  I  2.  WW  I  _L-. 
±  w  w  I  i.  v/  w  I  -L  X  C  4.  7- 

2726.  (VIII.)  The  Second  Archilochian  Strophe,  a  dactylic  hexam- 
eter (2556)  followed  by  an  iambelegus  (2678) : — 

-^w-wl-iw-wl-llw-wlJ-vTwU^wj-L- 

ei±w|JLd|-Lw|^Aft^ww|J.ww|JL7: 

£pad€  13. 
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Tjyj.  (IX.)  The  Third  Archilochian  Strophe,  an  iambic  trimetei 
(2592)  followed  by  an  elegiambus  (2680) :  — 

e  J.  I  vy  ^  I  e  iiJ.  I  vy-z.  I  e -L  I  w^ 

EpatU  1 1. 
Compare  Archilochus  fr.  85,  Bergk  (elegiambus;  the  trimeter  is  lost)  :  — 
iXKd  II  6  Xv<r</icX4s,  ^  VoTp*,  nd/ufarai  w6eos. 

2728.  (X.)  The  Fourth  Archilochian  Strophe,  a  Greater  Archilo- 
ian  (2677)  followed  by  an  iambic  trimeter  catalcctic  (2601) :  — 


chian 


:r^\±^^\J.n^\±^^t-L^\-!-^\-!-^ 


—  y^\j  \  -^  \^\y 


So  Archilochus,  e.  g. ;  — 

roTos  yiip  ^iX^nirot  tpms  (nrh  KopHijp  iXwrdtU 

ToAA^y  jccir'  dx^hv  i/ifAdruy  ^x^w  (Fr.  103,  Bergk). 

See,  however,  2677  ad  fin, 

vj^^  (XL)  The  Lesser  Asclspiadean  Metre,  a  series  of  Lesser  As- 
clepiadeans  (2669)  employed  stichically  (2546) :  — 

J.  >  I  ±  vyv^  I  l1#  ±  v>v^  I  ±  vy  I  ±  A        C.  I,  I ;  3,  30;  4.  8. 

So  Alcaeus,  e.  g. :  — 

9a9cs  in  wtpdrotp  yas  iK^^amiirtaf 

Xdfiaif  T&  ^i(t>9os  xp^oUtw  lx»y  (Fr.  33,  Bergk). 

3730.  (XIL)  The  Greater  AscLEPiADEAN  Metre,  a  series  of  Greater 
Asclepiadeans  (2670)  employed  stichically  (2546) :  — 

C*.  I,  II,  18;  4,  10. 
So  Alcaeus,  e.  g. :  — 

fiTiBkp  &AAo  ^irr<^crj7s  wp6r9ftoy  94y9piop  d/xxdXat 

(Fr.  44.  Bergk). 

Many  editors  hold  (with  Meineke)  that  the  Horatian  odes  were  written  in  tetra- 
stichs  (2545),  and  hence  that  this  metre  and  the  preceding  were  employed  by  Horace 
in  strophes  of  four  lines  each.  Catullus  (30)  seems  to  use  the  Greater  Asclepiadeui 
by  distichs,  and  so  apparently  Sappho  (fr.  ^,  Bergk).  But  as  to  these  points  there  is 
still  much  dispute. 

0731.  (XIII.)  The  First  Asclepiadean  Strophe,  a  Glyconic  (2660) 
followed  by  a  Lesser  Asclepiadean  (2669) :  — 

±>|JLvyv^|±w|i.A 

C,  I,  3, 13,  19,  36;  3,  9,  15,  19,  24,  25,  28 ;  4,  I,  3. 
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Cf.  Alcaeus;  — 

¥V¥  V  [oMr"^  oSrof  hrutpiru 

Kur^ais  rhif  dir'  tftas  Tv/iarop  XiSow,  (Fr.  82,  Bergk). 

In  one  instance,  C.  4,  1,  35,  elision  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  Glyconic. 

2732.  (XIV.)  The  Second  Asclepiadean  Strophe,  three  Lesser  As- 
depiadeans  (2669)  followed  by  a  Glyconic  (2660)  :  — 

i.>|±w|iLftJ.^  \±^^\±A 
J-  >  I  ±  w^  I  l1  5  ±^^  \±Kj\±A 
±>\±Ky^\  JL^IJ.  A 

C.  I,  6,  15,  24.  33;  2,  12;  3,  10,  16;  4,  5,  12. 

2733.  (XV.)  The  Third  Asclepiadean  Strophe,  two  Lesser  Asdepia- 
deans  (2669),  ^  Pherecratean  (2659)  ^^^  ^  Glyconic  (2660) :  — 

±>  |±Ow|jLw 

±>\±Kjyj\   ±KJ\±A 

C.  I,  5,  14,  21,  23 ;  3,  7,  13 ;  4,  13. 
Compare  Alcaeus  (Pherecratean  followed  by  Glyconic ;  apparently  two 
Lesser  Asclepiadeans  preceded,  but  they  are  lost) :  — 

Xdrayts  xoriovrtu 

jcvAiXvoy  &V0  Tiitay.  (Fr.  43,  Bergk). 

2734.  (XVI.)  The  Greater  Sapphic  Strophe,  an  Aristophanic  (2658) 
followed  by  a  Greater  Sapphic  (2671) :  — 

±Kj\±>\±\\Kj^\iLt-L^^\±yj\iL  \±A 

a  1, 8. 

*735-    (XVII).   The  Sapphic  Strophe,  three  Lesser  Sapphics  (2666) 
and  an  Adonic  (2655):  — 

±^\  L>\±\\kj^^\±kj\±kj       • 

±y^\±>\±\\KJ^\±Sj\±KJ 
±Kj\±>\±\\^\±Kj\±KJ 
±KJ^\±KJ 

C,  I,  2,  10,  12,  20,  22,  25,  30,  32,  38 ;  2,  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  16;  3,  8,  II,  14,  18, 
20,  22,  27;  4,  2,  6,  II ;  Carmen  Saeculare,    Also  in  Catullus  ii  and  51. 

So  Sappho :  — 

^iwrai  ftoi  icfipos  Iffos  04oi<riP 

iifj^ty  &v%p  6arris  iyavrtos  roi 

l(dyti  ircd  xKcuriop  cTSv  ^wptih 

<raf  dxaxo^ci.  (Fr.  2,  Bergk). 
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Sappho  apparently  treated  the  third  Sapphic  and  the  Adonic  as  continuous ;  but 
Horace  and  Catullus  allow  syllaba  anceps  (and  Horace  in  four  cases,  i,  2,  47 ;  i 
12,  7,  and  31 ;  i,  22,  15,  hiatus)  at  the  end  of  the  third  line.  On  the  other  haud,  botli 
Catullus  and  Horace  sometimes  join  the  third  line  to  the  fourth  (by  dividing  a  word, 
Hor.  I,  2,  19 ;  25,  1 1 ;  2,  16,  7 ;  Cat.  11,11;  by  elision  Hor.  4,  2,  23  ;  Car,  Saec,  47 ; 
Cat.  1 1,  19),  and  in  a  few  instances  the  second  to  the  third  (Hor.  2, 2, 18;  16,  34 ;  4,  2, 
22  ;  Cat.  1 1,  22,  all  by  elision)  by  synapkeia  (see  2510).  In  Horace,  the  last  foot  of  the 
third  line  is  nearly  always  an  irrational  spondee. 

2736.  (XVIII.)  The  Alcaic  Strophe,  two  Greater  Alcaics  (2667),  a 
nine^syllabled  Alcaic  (2642)  and  a  Lesser  Alcaic  (2663) :  — 


J.  w  IJL  >  ft  jL  s^  I  J_  w  I  ±  A 

_!.  w  I  _L  >  ft  _L  v^  I  _L  ^  IJL  A 


C.  I,  9,  16,  17,  26,  27,  29,  31,  34,  35,  37;  2,  I,  3,  5,  7»  9.  "»  i3»  M.  15*  17, 
I9»  20 ;  3,  I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  17,  21,  23,  26,  29 ;  4,  4,  9,  14,  15. 
So  Alcaeus :  — 

'A<rvycri7/i<  tmv  hviyMv  ardatir ' 

rh  9*  Mtv '  &fifi€s  8'  dy  rh  fi4<r<rov 
yat  4>opiifi€0a  ahy  fi€\aly^.  (Ft.  18,  Bergk). 

In  the  Greek  poets  the  last  two  lines  are  sometimes  joined  by  synapheia 

(2510),  and  Horace  has  elision  at  the  end  of  the  third  verse  in  2,  3,  27; 

3>  29»  35.    But  he  frequently  admits  hiatus  in  that  place. 

2737.  (XIX.)  The  Ionic  System,  a  system  of  ten  pure  \oii\G&  a  minore 
(see  2717):  — 

W\J  J. I   \JKJ  J. I   KJKJ  2 I   KJW  J. 

\J\^  J. I   \J\J \  \J\J  1,  \  \J  \J  1,  

vywJL— I  v/w±_.  C.  3,  12. 

Lyric  Strophes  of  Catullus. 

2738.  Catullus  in  34  uses  a  strophe  consisting  of  three  Glyconics  (2660) 
followed  by  a  Pherecratean  (2659) :  — 


at. 

±ww\± 

^1 

j_ 

A 

, 

±> 

^1 

J_ 

A 
A 

±w^\± 

v/ 

In  61  he  employs 

a  strophe 

consisting  i 

jf  /our 

Glyconics 

followed  by 

a 

»•«»». 
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2739.   Index  of  Horatian  Odes  and  their  Metres. 

The  Roman  numerals  in  the  table  refer  to  the  numbers  assigned  to  the 
various  strophes  in  2719-2737. 


1  Book. 

OnK. 

Mbtrb. 

Book. 

Odb. 

Mrtrk. 

Book. 

Ode. 

Mbtrb. 

I 

I 

XI. 

2 

I 

XVIII. 

3 

23 

XVIII. 

2 

xvir. 

2 

XVII. 

24 

XIII. 

3 

x.;ii. 

3 

XVIII. 

% 

XIII. 

4 

X. 

4 

XVII. 

XVIII. 

\ 

XV. 

1 

XVIII. 

% 

XVII. 

XIV. 

XVII. 

XIII. 

7 

VI. 

7 

XVIII. 

29 

XVIII. 

8 

XVI. 

8 

XVII. 

30 

XI. 

9 

XVIII. 

9 

XVIII. 

10 

XVII. 

10 

XVII. 

II 

XII. 

II 

XVIII. 

4 

I 

XIII. 

1 

12 

XVII. 

12 

XIV. 

2 

XVII. 

'3 

XIII. 

'3 

XVIII. 

3 

XIII. 

1 

14 

XV. 

14 

XVIII. 

4 

XVIII. 

\l 

XIV. 

;i 

XVIII. 

1 

XIV. 

1 

XVIII. 

XVII. 

XVII. 

1 

17 

XVIII. 

17 

XVIII. 

7 

VII. 

18 

XII. 

18 

III. 

8 

XI. 

19 

XIII, 

19 

XVIII. 

9 

XVIII. 

20 

XVII. 

J20 

XVIII. 

10 

XII. 

! 

21 

XV. 

II 

XVII. 

22 

XVII. 

3 

1-6 

XVIII. 

12 

XIV, 

i 

23 

XV. 

7 

XV. 

13 

XV. 

24 

XIV. 

8 

XVII. 

14 

XVIII. 

'^ 

XVII. 

9 

XIII. 

15 

xyiii. 

XVIII. 

10 

XIV. 

27 

XVIII. 

II 

XVII. 

Carmen 

) 

28 

VI. 

12 

XIX. 

Scucu- 

[ 

XVII. 

29 

XVIII. 

13 

XV. 

lare .  . 

) 

30 

XVII. 

14 

XVII. 

31 

XVIII. 

W 

XIII. 

Epodes 

l-IO 

II. 

32 

XVII. 

XIV. 

II 

IX. 

1 

ZZ 

XIV. 

17 

XVIII. 

12 

VI. 

34 

XVIII. 

18 

XVII. 

13 

VIII. 

il 

XVIII. 

19 

XIII. 

14 

IV. 

XIII. 

20 

XVII. 

15 

IV. 

37 

XVIII. 

21 

XVIII. 

16 

V. 

38 

XVII. 

22 

XVII. 

17 

I. 
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2  T^o-2  745.]      List  of  Abbreviations, 


Abbreviations  used  in  Citing  the  Authors. 

274a  In  Part  First,  in  which  authors  are  occasionally  cited,  but  without 
direct  reference  to  their  works,  the  usual  abbreviations  are  employed:  as, 
Plaut.,  Ter.,  Cic,  Verg.,  Hor.,  &c.,  &c. 

274Z.  In  Part  Second,  the  principles  adopted  are  as  follows : 
274a.  (i.)  A  reference  consisting  of  figures  alone  (as,  2,  2,  3),  denotes 
book,  chapter,  and  section  of  Caesar  (U  BeUo  GcUlico, 

2743.  (2.)  A  reference  to  a  work  (in  italics),  without  a  preceding  abbre- 
viation for  the  author's  name  (as,  TD,  r,  2 ;  Mil,  3),  denotes  the  book  and 
section,  or  the  section  only,  of  a  work  by  Cicero.  The  abbreviations  used 
to  denote  his  works  are  given  in  the  list  below  (2745). 

2744.  (3.)  A  reference  made  to  Vergil  (V.),  followed  by  figures  alone,  is 
a  reference  to  the  Aeneid :  as,  V.  t,  20.  Similarly,  H.  stands  alone  for  the 
Odes  of  Horace ;  O.  alone  for  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid  ;  and  Ta.  alone  for 
the  Annals  of  Tacitus. 

2745.  (4.)  Roman  letters  are  used  in  the  abbreviations  of  the  names  of 
authors,  italics  in  the  abbreviations  of  the  names  of  their  works,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing List :  — 

List  of  Abbreviations. 


Abbreviations. 

Authors  and  Works. 

Abbreviations. 

Attthon  and  Works. 

Caes. 

Caesar. 

Fin, 

de  Ftnibus, 

c 

de  Bella  CrvUu 

Fl.oxFlacc. 

pro  Placed.               {sis. 

See  2742. 

de  Belld  Gallico, 

HR, 

de  Haruspicum  Respdn- 

Cat. 

Catullus. 

IP, 

de  Impend  Pompei. 

See  2743- 

Cicero. 

Inv, 

de  Inventidne. 

Ac, 

Academica. 

L. 

Laelius, 

ad  Br, 

ad  BrOtum  Epistulae. 

LA^, 

de  lege  Agrdrid, 

Agr, 

de  lege  Agrdrid, 

Leg. 

de  L^bus. 

Arch, 

pro  Arc  hid. 

Lig. 

pro  Ligdrid, 

Alt. 

ad  Atticum  Epistulae, 

Marc, 

prd  Marcello, 

Balb, 

prd  Balbo, 

Mil. 

pro  Mildne, 

Br, 

Brutus, 

Mur, 

prd  Murend. 

a 

in  Catilinam, 

0. 

Ordtor. 

Caec, 

fro  Coecind, 

Off. 

de  Officiis.  [/drum, 
de  Optimo  Cenere  Ord- 

Caecil, 

Dwindtio  in  Caecilium. 

OG, 

Caei, 

pro  Caelio. 

OP. 

de  Ordtorid  Partttidtu. 

CM. 

Cato  Mdior. 

Par, 

Paradoxa,  [dus. 
de  Prdvinciis  Cdnsutdri' 

Chu 

pro  Cluentid. 

PC, 

J). 

pro  Deiotard. 

Ph. 

Philippicae, 

Dhf, 

de  Dhfinatidne. 

Pis. 

in  Pisdnem, 

D/\r, 

de  Deorum  NdtUrd. 

Pl.OT  Plane. 

prd  Plancid. 

DO, 

de  brdtore. 

Q.  or  Quint. 

prd  Quintid.  [Epistulae. 

Fam. 

odFamilidres  Epistulae. 

QFr. 

ad    Quintum   Frdtrem 

Fat, 

deFdto. 

RA. 

prd  Rdscid  Amerind. 
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RC, 

pro  Roscio  Cotnoedo, 

Most, 

Mostelldria. 

RP, 

de  Re  PUblicd.  \nisre5. 

Per, 

Persa. 

Rab, 

pro  Rabirio  perduel lid- 

Poen, 

Poenultts. 

RabP. 

pro  Rabirio  Posthumo, 

Ps, 

Pseudolus. 

Scaur, 

pro  Scauro, 

R, 

Rudens, 

Sest. 

pro  Sestio, 

St. 

Stichus, 

SulL 

pro  Sulld, 

Tri. 

Trinummus, 

T.  or  Top. 

Topica,                    [nes. 

Tru. 

Truculefttus, 

TD. 

Tusculdnae  Disputdtid- 

Vid. 

Viduldria. 

Tim, 

Timaeus, 

Plin.  Ep. 
Plin.  NH, 

Pliny's  Epistulae, 

Tul. 

pro  Tullib, 

Pliny's  Ndturdlis  His- 

V.a,pr, 

in  Verrem  actio  /. 

Publil.  Syr. 

Propertius.          Uoriae. 

V. 

in  Verrem  actio  II, 

PublUius  Syrus. 

Com.,Cornif. 
E. 

Cornificius.. 
Ennius. 

Quint,  or  ) 
Quintil.    \ 

Quintilian. 

Fest. 

Festus. 

S. 

Sallust. 

Cell. 

Gellius. 

C. 

Catilina,      __    [Lepidi. 

H. 

Horace. 

Fr,  Lep. 

Fragmenta  Ordtionis 

AP. 

Ars  Poetica, 

Fr.  Phil. 

Fragmenta  Ordtionis 

Sec  2744. 

Carmifui, 

Philippi, 
lugurtha. 

E, 

Epistulae, 

I. 

Epod, 

Epodoi, 

Sen. 

Seneca. 

S, 

Sermones. 

Ben. 

de  Beneficits. 
Epistulae. 

J. 

Juvenal. 

Ep. 

L. 

Livy. 

St. 

Statins. 

Luca. 

Ludlius. 

7>5. 

Thebais. 

Lucr. 

Lucretius. 

Suet. 

Suetonius. 

Macrob. 

Macrobius. 

Aug. 

Augustus. 

Sat, 

SdturnSlia, 

Cat. 

Caligula. 

Mart 

Martial. 

CI, 

Claudius. 

N. 

Nepos. 
Ovid. 

Galb. 

Galba. 

0. 

lul. 

laiius. 

A, 

A  mores. 

Tib. 

Tiberius, 

AA. 

Ars  Amdtbria, 

T. 

Terence. 

F, 

Fasti, 

Ad 

Adelphoe, 

See  2744. 

Afetamorp  hoses. 

Andr, 

Andria, 

TV. 

Trisfia. 

Eu, 

Eunuchus. 

PI. 

Plautus. 

Hec. 

Hecyra, 

Am, 

Amphitruo, 

Hau, 

Heauton  TimbrHmenos. 

As. 

Asindria. 

Ph. 

Phormio, 

Aul, 

Aululdria, 

Ta. 

Tacitus. 

B, 

Bacchides, 

See  2744. 

Anndles, 

Cap, 

Capthi, 

A.  or  Agr. 

Agricola. 

Cos, 

Casina, 

D. 

Dialogus. 

Cist, 

Cistelldria, 

H. 

Historic^. 

Cu,  or  Cur. 

Curculio, 

Tib. 

Tibullus. 

E. 

Epidicus. 

V. 

Vergil. 

Men, 

Mencuchml. 

See  2744. 

Aeneis. 

Afer. 

Mercdtor, 

E. 

Eclogae, 

MG. 

Miles  Gloridsus, 

G. 

Georgica. 
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Abbreviations, 

C.  for  GSius,  i8 ;  Cn.  for  Gnaeus, 
i8;  3.  for  GSia,  i8;  K.  for  Kalen- 
dae,  18. 
Ability, 

verbal  expressions  of,  in  indie,  with 
infin.,  1495, 1496;  in  impf.  indie,  1497 ; 
in  conditional  periods,  2074, 2101 ;  words 
of,  with  gerundive  construction,  2254. 
Ablative  case, 

defined,  419;  sing.,  how  formed,  ^25, 
426;  plur.,  how  formed,  4  28;  lacking, 
see  I^efective;  forms  in  -bus  for 
older  -bQs,  59;  -bCls  retained,  67;  of 
words  in  -tu-  (-8U-),  235,  430. 

-S-  stems,  in  -Sd,  426, 443 ;  in  -eis, 
440,  ^43 ;  in  -Sis  and  -Cis,  441 ;  in  -is 
tor  iis,  440;  in  -Sbus,  442;  inscrip- 


tional  U 


445 


orms,  443 


;  Greek 


nouns,  444, 


-O-  stems,  in  -Od,  426,  465  ;  in 
-Sis,  -6Is,  -Ois,  458;  in  -Qbus,  464; 
inscriptional  forms,  465;  Greek  nouns, 
465. 

Consonant  stems,  -e  for  older  -S,  59, 
42^ ;  -C  retained,  65  ;  substs.,  in  -I  and 
-ei,  502,  507;  adjs.,  in  -i,  503,  622, 
626;  in  -Id,  426,  507:  inscriptional 
forms,  507;  Greek  nouns^  508-512. 

-i-  stems,  substs.,  in  -1,  -c,  552-558, 

561,  5'7-527i  53' ;  adjs» »"  "».  -«.  558- 
561, 525-537, 634-636 ;  adjs.,  in  -i alone, 
559,  629;  pres.  part.,  in  -I,  -e,  560, 
633;  inscnptional  forms,  564;  Greek 
nouns,  565. 

-u-  stems,  in  -u6  (-fld),  593;  in 
-ubus,  592  ;  inscriptional  forms,  ^93. 

Pronouns,  peculiar  and  Inscriptional 
forms,  of  ego,  td,  sul,  648,  650,  651 ; 
of  tneus,  tuus,  suus,  653-655;  of 
hie,  663-665 ;  of  ille,  iste,  667,  668 ; 
of  illic,  istic,  670;  of  is,  673,  674; 
of  idem,  677,  678;  of  ipse,  680;  of 
qui,  quis,  688-690 ;  of  aliquis,  &c., 
692. 

16*  489 


Ablative  c^.^^  — continued. 

Uses  of,  1 296-1400;  genera],  12960 
1301 ;  meaning  of,  1297,  1299,  1300 ;  as 
adv.,  703-707,  1376;  combined  with 
ace.,  u^  1303. 

Ablative  proper,  1297,  1 302-1330, 
attached  to  subst.,  1301,  1313,  1314; 
of  separation,  want,  departure,  1302- 
1306,  1293,  1294;  denoting  place  from 


with  town  and  island  names, 
^10;  denoting  origin  and  place 
from  which,  with  country  names,  1309, 


'307-1310;  denoting  origin  and  place 
from  which,  with  country  names,  1309, 
1310;  in  dates,  1307;  dotnO,  rare, 


hutnO,  131 1 ;  of  source,  stuff,  or  ma- 
terial, 1312-1315;  of  the  doer  of  an 
action,  1318,  1319,  1476,  1477,  2243; 
of  cause,  influence,  or  motive,  1316- 
1319;  with  faciO  and  sum,  denoting 
that  with  which  or  to  which  something 
is  done,  131;;  causS,  grStift,  &e., 
1257, 1317;  denoting  person,  equivalent 
to  abstract.  131 9;  of  comparison,  1320- 
X330;  with  alter,  alius,  1323;  with 
compar.  advs.,  1327;  in  expressions  of 
s^ge>  '329;  oplni9ne,  exspectSti- 
One,  spe,  1330;  amplius,  longius, 
plQs,  minus,  1328, 1329;  with  judicial 
verbs,  1 280-1 282. 

Locative  ablative,  1299,  1331-1355 ; 
attached  to  subst,  1301,  113 1 ;  in  dates, 
'307»  n3i:  domi,  rtiri,  hum!,  orbi, 
'337;  belli,  militiae,  13^8;  joined 
with  loc.  adv.,  1340;  of  place  where 
with  town  and  island  names,  1331-1335, 
1312, 1343;  of  place  where,  with  forum, 
urbs,  oppidum,  &c.,  1332, 1^33 ;  of 
place  where,  with  other  appellatives, 
1344, 1347 ;  of  place  where,  with  country 
names,  1336, 1347;  with  teneO,  reci- 
piO,  &c.,  1348;  with  HdQ,  cQnfidO, 
gldrior,  laetor,  nitor,  stO,  frStus, 
'349;  of  ^i'nc  ^t  which,  1341,  1350, 
1151 ;  of  time  within  which,  1352-1354; 
of  time  during  which,  1355. 

Instrumental   ablative^    1300,  1356- 
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Ablative  case  —  continued, 

1399}  ^^  accompaniment,  1356,  i357) 
with  ilinctus,  cOniQnctus,  1357 ; 
of  manner,  1358-1 361 ;  absolute,  1362- 
1374,  see  also  1533,  1900,  21 10,  2121 ; 
of  quality,  1375;  of  the  route  taken, 
"i-yj^'i  ^^  instrument  or  means,  1377- 
i3^4«  1476,  i4>7 ;  with  fruor,  fungor, 
potior,  Qtor,  vCscor,  Qsus  est, 
opus  est,  1379-13S4:  of  specifica- 
tion, 1385 ;  with  verl»  of  fulness,  1386; 
with  adjs.  of  fulness,  1387;  of  mea- 
sure, exchange,  price,  itD8-i392;  with 
dignus,  indignus,  ac,  1392 ;  of 
amount  of  di£Ference,  1 391-1 399, 1153, 
1 1 54,  1459;  of  time  before  or  after 
which,  1394,  1 1 54;  with  absum  and 
distO,  1153;  of  intervSllum  and 
Spatium  in  designations  of  distance, 
K399  f  of  persons,  instead  of  abl.  with 
ab,  1477. 

Combined  with  other  abls.  in  same  sen- 
tence, 1400 ;  with  in  and  sub  after  verbs 
of  rest,  1423 ;  with  in  after  verbs  of 
motion,  1424 ;  of  gerundive  construction 
and  gerund,  2265-2268 ;  supine  in  -Q 
as,  235,  2269,  2277. 

Aboundinjg, 

verbs  of7with  ^en.,  1293;  ^^^  ^^^m 
Z386{  adjs.  of,  with  gen.,'  1263,  1264; 
with  abl.,  1387. 

Abridgement, 

of  sentences,  1057,  2111. 

Abstaining, 

verbs  ot|  with  gen.,  12^;  with  abl., 
1 302- 1 306,  1294;  with  quin,  1986. 

Abstract, 

substs.,  defined,  7;  plur.  of,  416, 
1 1 09;  subst.  suffixes  denoting  quali^, 
246-264 ;  adj.  suffixes  denoting  quality, 
281-297;  suffixes  denoting  action,  212- 
237,  2A9,  285  ;  abstract  in  rel.  sentence 
instead  of  in  main  sentence,  1800. 

Acatalectic  verse, 
defined,  2537. 

Accent, 

general  rules  of,  170, 171 :  in  gen.  and 
voc.  of  -o-  decl.,  172  ;  on  final  syllable, 
173;  marks  of,  174-177;  of  proclitics 
and  enclitics,  178,  179;  of  preps.,  178; 
of  rel.  and  indef.  prons.,  178;  of  com- 
pounds of  faci5,  394 ;  in  verse,  2548. 

Accentual, 

verse,  2548;  verse,  in  carmina, 
2549 ;  theory  of  the  Saturnian,  2553. 

Accompaniment, 
abl.  of,  1356, 1357. 


Accomplishing, 

verbs  of,  with  sub) v.,  1579, 171 2;  with 
purpose  clause,  1951 ;  witti  result  clause, 
1955,  1965 ;  with  ace.  and  infin.,  2196. 
Accusative  case, 

defined,  419;  sing.,  of  neut  nouns, 
how  formed.  423 ;  plur.,  of  neut.  nouns, 
how  formed,  423 ;  sing,  and  plur.,  of 
gender  nouns,  how  formed,  ^24 ;  lack- 
ing, see  Defective ;  ending  in  d,  143. 

-S-  stems,  in  -Sm,  436;  inscrip- 
tional  forms,  443;  Greek  nouns,  444, 

-o-  stems,  in  •om  and -um,  452; 
in  -S,  65,461 ;  inscriptional  forms,  465  ; 
Greek  nouns,  466. 

Consonant  stems,  in  -Is,  505,  507, 
622;  inscriptional  forms,  507;  Greeic 
nouns,  508-512. 

-i-  stems,  in  -im,  -em,  547-5 si, 
517-^25;  inscriptional  forms,  564; 
Greek  nouns,  565. 

-u-  stems,  inscriptional  forms,  593. 

Adverbs  from,  699-702,  549, 11 56. 

Pronouns,  peculiar  and  inscriptional 
forms,  of  ego,  tQ,  sui,  648,  650,  651 ; 
of  mens,  tuus,  suus,  653-65^ ;  of 
hie,  663-665 ;  of  ille,  iste,  667 ;  of 
illic,  istic,  670;  of  is,  673;  of  idem, 
677;  of  ipse,  680. 

Uses  ot,  1 1 24-1 174;  general,  1124- 
113 1. 

Of  the  object,  1132-1150;  with  com- 
pounds of  ad,  circum,  ex,  in,  ob, 
Sier,  prae,  praeter,  trSns,  1137; 
ouble,  with  verbs  compounded  with 
preps.,  1 138, 1 198 ;  with  verbs  of  feeling, 
commonly  in  trans.,  11 39;  emphasizing 
or  defining,  1140-1146,  X173,  1475;  of 
kindred  derivation  with  verb,  1 140, 1 1 73 ; 
of  kindred  meaning  with  verb,  ix^x ; 
neut.,  of  adj.,  with  verb,  1142;  with 
verbs  of  smelling  and  tasting,  1x43; 
neut.,  of  pron.,  with  verbal  expression, 
II 44,  t8^o,  1851;  of  appellative,  used 
adverbially,  1145;  attached  to  subst., 
1129,  1146;  of  part  concerned,  1147; 
of  thing  put  on  or  o£F,  1x48 :  ot  excla- 
mation, 1149, 1x50,  2x12 ;  with  verb  not 
expressed,  1150. 

Of  space  and  time,  X151-1156,  147^; 
with  abhinc,  11^4;  with  ordinals, 
115^;  expressing  *  time  at  which.'  11  ;6 ; 
of  aim  of  motion,  11C7-XX66 ;  ot  end  of 
motion  with  in  and  sub,  1423;  with 
verbs  of  rest,  1424;  with  names  of 
towns,  islands,  peninsulas,  1x57-1x60; 
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Accusative  Z9A^-~  continued, 
with  names  of  countries,  1161;  with 
appellatives,  1x50, 1 161 ;  domuin,r1is, 
forSs,  Z162-1164;  ezsequias,  infi- 
tiSs,  malam  crucem,  malam  rem, 
116^. 

Iwo  accusatives  combined,  1167- 
1174;  of  obj.  and  pred.,  1167,  iz68; 
wiih  verbs  of  teaching,  hiding,  demand- 
ing, (questioning,  116^1171;  with  verba 
of  wishing,  reminding,  inducing,  accus- 
ing, 1 1 72;  defining  ace.  and  ace.  of  per- 
son, 1 1 73;  ace.  of  extent  or  duration  or 
aim  of  motion  and  ace.  of  object,  1174. 

With  verbs  otherwise  taking  dat., 
1x84,  X185 ;  with  compounds  ol  verbs 
of  intrans.  use,  1191 ;  combined  with 
dat.  or  abl.,  11 99, 1303;  with  propior, 
proxixnus,  prope,  &c.,  1201 ;  with 
ndtnen  dO,  &c.,  1214;  pred.,  instead 
of  dat.,  122 1,  1224;  with  prep.,  instead 
of  objective  gen.,  1261 ;  with  verbs  of 
remembering  and  forgetting,  1288 ;  with 
verbs  of  reminding,  1291;  with  per,  to 
express  instrument,  1378;  with  abQ- 
tor,  fungor.  fruor,  perfruor,  po- 
tior. 1380;  with  opus  est,  1383;  with 
Qsus  est,  X384 ;  with  post  and  ante 
in  expressions  of  time,  1394-X397;  of 
extent,  with  verbs  of  surpassing,  1398; 
with  comparatives,  1398;  with  preps., 
see  Prepositions. 

With  infin.y  1x34,  2x72-2203,  2312, 
2313,  2321,  2330-2334 ;  infin.  as  subst. 
ace,  2204-220(5;  ace.  subj.  of  infin. 
omitted,  2183 ;  pred.  noun  referring  to 
unexpressed  subj.  of  infin.  in,  2213: 
use  of  reflexive  pron.  in  construction 
of  ace.  with  infin.,  2338-2340 ;  obj.  of 
gerundive,  2247;  ace.  of  gerundive  and 
gerund,  use  of,  2250-2253,  2243;  obj. 
of  gerund,  2242,  2255,  2259,  2265; 
supine  in  -um  as,  235,  xi66,  2269; 
following  supine  in  -um,  2272. 
Accusing, 

verbs  of,  with  two  accusatives,  1x72; 
with  gen.,  X280-1282;  with  abl.,  X280- 
1282;   with  quod,   1832;   with  cQr, 
1852  :  with  ace.  and  infin.,  2x85. 
Acquitting, 

verbs  ot7with  two  accusatives,  X172; 
with  gen.,  1280-X282;  with  abl.,  X280- 
T282. 
Action, 

suffixes  denoting,  212-237,  24^,  285; 
words  denoting,  range  of  meanmg  of, 
313. 


Action  —  continued. 

Conceivable,  subjv.  of,  in  simple  sen- 
tence, 1554-1562;  in  subordinate  sen- 
tence, X73X ;  in  reL  characteristic  or 
result  sentences,  18x8 ;  in  quam  sen- 
tences, x888;  in  quamquam  sentences, 
X90X ;  in  sentences  of  result  with  ut, 
X947 ;  in  sentences  of  purpose  with  ut, 
X962 ;  in  sentences  with  quandO,  2010 ; 
tense  of,  in  subordinate  sentence,  X753. 

Congruent  and  coincident,  1733;  co- 
incident, introduced  by  quod,  quia, 
X850;  introduced  by  qui,  1826;  intro- 
duced by  cum,  1874. 

Repeated,  subjv.  of,  1730;  non-occur- 
rent,  ten.se  of,  in  subordinate  sentence, 
1753 ;  defined^  202^;  treated,  2091-2108, 
see  Conditional;  pres.,  &c.,  see 
Present,  &&;  continued,  see  Con- 
tinued. 
Active  voice, 

defined,  723,  1469;  pereO,  vSne9, 
fi5,  meaning  of,  147X ;  of  coepi  and 
d6sin5,  X403 ;  perf.  partic.  witn  force 
of,  907,  X485  ;  deponents  having,  X488, 
X489 ;  deponents  having  pres.  system  in, 
X488;  changed  to  pass.,  X472-1480. 
Adjectives. 

defined,  8 ;  endings  of,  shortened,  59. 
6x  ;  retained  long,  65-67  ;  used  substan- 
tively, with  -e,  -1  in  abl.  sing.,  5^8,  561, 
6^1 ;  pres.  partic.  used  as,  with  -1  in  abl. 
smg.,  560,  633 ;  formation  of,  180-203 ; 
roots  and  stems,  x  83-1 98 ;  without  for- 
mative suffix,  X 95, 198, 199;  with  forma- 
tive suffix,  195-X98,  200-20^. 

Suffixes  of,  280-360;  primitive,  with 
act.  meaning,  281-290,  293,  294,  296; 
primitive,  with  pass,  meaning,  291- 
297,  282,  283,  305 ;  denominative,'  298- 
360,  287;  of  material  or  resemblance, 
299-10 X ;  of  appurtenance,  302-330 ;  of 
supply,  331-338 ;  diminutive,  339,  340; 
of  the  compar.,  342-348 ;  of  the  superl., 
342-345,  349-352;  comparison  of,  see 
Comparison. 

Compound,  formation  and  meaning 
of,  379-390,  see  Composition;  in- 
flection of,  398-64 -f,  see  Qender, 
Number,  Case,  iDeclension;  of 
*one,'  'two,*  'three'  endings,  611. 

Agreement  of,  X082-1098;  used  sub> 
stantivel^,  1 099-1 104,  1106,  1093,  1203, 
1250;  with  ace.  appended,  1130;  neut. 
ace.  of,  denoting  manner,  1x42;  pred., 
with  verbs  of  making,  choosing,  naming, 
&c.,  1167;  with  dat.,  1x83,  1200-X204; 
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Adjectives  —  continued, 
with  ace,  1201;  with  ace.  and  prep., 
1201 ;  with  gen.,  1202-1204, 1238, 124;, 
1263-1370;  withabl.,  1202,  1306;  with 
IoCm  '339;  instead  of  gen.,  1333,1262; 
compar.,  with  abl.  or  with  quam, 
1 320-1 330  ;  prepositional  expressions 
equivalent  to,  1428 ;  two  adjs.  compared, 
1457;  explanatory,  put  in  rel.  sen- 
tence, 1 810;  rel.  sentence  coordinated 
with,  1820;  quamquam  with,  1900; 
quamvis  with,  1903 ;  infin.  with,  2166 ; 
gerundive  uaed  as,  2348, 2249 ;  with  ace. 
of  gerundive  construction  or  gerund, 
2252;  with  dat  of  gerundive  construc- 
tion, 2254 ;  with  gen.  of  gerundive 
construction  or  gerund,  2258;  with 
supine  in  -Q,  2274;  psu^ic.  as,  2283, 
228ii;  adj.  relatives,  see  Relative; 
pred.,  see  Predicate ;  attributive,  see 
Attributive;  numeral,  see  Nume- 
ral adjectives. 

Adjunct, 

adverbial,  defined,  1053. 

Admiring, 

verbs  of,  with  gen.,  1286. 

Adonic, 

the,  2655-2657. 

Advantage, 

dat.  of,  1 1 78,  1205-1310. 

Adverbial, 

adjunct,  defined,  1053;  ace.,  1140- 
1 146;  ablatives,  iUre,  ratiSne,  &c., 
1358. 

Adverbs, 

defined,  10,  696 ;  diminutives  of,  341 ; 
comparison  of,  361-364;  compounded 
with  nouns  or  noun  stems,  382,  ^83, 385  ; 
compounded  with  verbs,  396;  m  -im, 
549,  700,  710;  origin  of,  696-710,  712; 
from  ace,  699-702, 549, 1 1 56 ;  from  abl., 
703-707 ;  from  loc.,  7oi8,  709, 1340 ;  from 
prons.,  706,  710;  from  adjs.,  701,  702, 

704.  705 ;  from  partic.,  704,  1372 ;  de- 
noting route  by  which,  707,  1376 ;  of 
manner,  700,  704,  710 ;  of  place  at  which. 

705,  709;  of  place  to  wliich,  710;  ot 
plac2  from  which,  710;  sentences  as, 
712;  correlative,  711,  1831  ;  adjs.  used 
w.th  force  of,  1142-1 146. 

With  gen.,  1242, 1248, 1353,  '^54 '?  ^^^ 
of  appellative  used  as,  1145;  conipar., 
followed  by  abl.  or  quam,  1327-1330; 
development  into  preps.,  696, 1402-1404 ; 
preps,  with  force  of,  1407,  1408,  1432; 
words  used  as  preps,  and  advs.,  1^12- 
141 6,    1 421 ;  prepositional  expressions 


Adverbs  —  continued, 
equivalent  to,  1428;  function  of,  1438; 
with  meaning  of  adj.,  1439 ;  with  partic. 
used  as  substs.,  1440 ;  with  substs.,  1441 ; 
used  in  place  of  substs.,  1442;  use  of 
neg.  advs.,  1443-1453 ;  neg.  advs.,  two 
in  one  sentence,  1452,  1453;  two  advs., 
compared,  1457;  used  as  connectives, 
1687-1692,  2133-2159;  postpositive, 
1688;  subordinate  sentenc«;s  as,  171 5; 
quo,  unde,  &c.,  m  place  of  rel.  pron. 
with  prep.,  1 793 ;  indet.  rel.,  introducing 
indie,  1814 ;  numeral,  2^04,  2405  ;  nu- 
meral, forms  in  -iSns,  -iSs,  2414. 

Adversative, 

words,  use  of,  1676-1686,  2131,  2150- 

Advising, 

verbs  of,  case  with,  1181-1185;  with, 
purpose  clause,  1930. 
Affinities, 

of  e,  no;  of  i,  III ;  of  o,  107;  of  u, 
108. 
Affirmative, 

expressed  by  two  negatives,  1453; 
answer,  expected  with  -ne,  -n,  1504; 
answer,  expected  with  nOnne,  1506; 
answer,  expected  with  num,  1507; 
answer,  how  expressed,  151 1,  15 12; 
meaning  of  haud  sciO  an,  &c..  17S2; 
coordination,  2159;  sentence,  aliquis 
in,  2390 ;  sentence,  quivis,  quilibet, 
utervis,  uterlibet  in,  2401. 
Agent. 

suffixes  denoting,  204-211 ;  of  action, 
see  Doer. 
Agreement, 

of  subst.,  1077- 1081  ;  of  mobile 
substs.,  1078;  explaining  two  or  more 
substs..  1079;  collective  or  distributive, 
explaining  plur.,  1080;  in  apposition 
with  thought  or  clause,  1081. 

Of  adjective,  1 082-1 098 ;  with  persons 
or  things  implied  in  subst.,  1083 ;  attrib- 
utive, with  one  of  several  substs.,  1084  ; 
attributive,  sing,  with  plur.  subst.,  io8s ; 
with  combined  adj.  and  subst.,  1086; 
pred.,  with  substs.  denoting  persons, 
1088;  with  substs.  denoting  things, 
1089;  with  substs.  denoting  persons 
and  things,  1090;  with  nearest  subst., 
1091 ;  absente  nObis,  1092;  neut. 
adj.  used  as  subst.  in  pred.,  1093. 

Of  verb,  1062-1076,  1080,  1807;  in 
plur.  with  several  sing,  subjs.,  1064, 
1065 ;  in  sing,  with  several  sing,  subjs., 
1060, 1067;  with  mixed  subjs.,  sing,  and 
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Agreement  —  continued, 
plur.,  1068;  with  sing.  subj.  and  abl. 
with  cum,  1069;  when  subjs.  are  con- 
nected by  nec  . . .  nee,  aut,  aut . . . 
aut,  1070;  with  collectives,  1071 ;  agree- 
ing with  appositive  or  pred.  subst.,  1072  ; 
when  subjs.  are  of  different  pers.,  1076; 
agreeing  with  subst.  introduced  by 
quam,  &c.,  1073;  age,  &c.,  1075; 
agreeing  in  pers.  with  antec.  of  rel.  or 
implied  antec,  1807. 

Of  pronouns,  demonstrative,  deter- 
minative, rel.,  10^3-1098,  1801-1811  ; 
agreement  determmed  by  sense,  1095, 
1804;  with  several  substs.,  1096,  1803; 
agreeing  with  pred.  subst.,  1097,  1806; 
in  agresment,  equivalent  to  gen.,  1098. 

Aim, 

of  motion,  denoted  by  ace,  1157- 
II 66;  of  motion,  ace.  of,  combined 
with  a  second  ace,  11 74;  verbs  of,  with 


purpose  clause,  1949. 
Ucr'- 


Alcaic, 

strophe,    2545  ;    the    nine-syllabled, 
2642;  the    lesser  (decasyllabic),  2663; 
the    greater    (hendecasyllabic),    2667, 
2668;  in  Horace,  2736. 
Alcmanian, 

verse,  2577;  strophe,  in  Horace,  2724. 
Alphabet, 

treated,  16-25 ;  source  of,  17;  chances 
in,  17,  IP.  20,  23;   letters  of,  gender, 
412;  see  Pronunciation. 
Amphibrach,  2522. 
Anaclasis,  271 1. 
Anacrusis,  2529,  2530. 
Anapaest, 

cfefined.  2521;  cyclic,  2523. 
Anapaestic, 

rhythms,  2682-2690;  tetrameter  acat- 
alectic,  2684,  2685 ;  tetrameter  catalectic, 
2686;  dimeter  acatalectic,  2687;  dimeter 
catalectic,  2688,  2689. 
Anaphora,  1692. 
Annalistic  present,  1591. 
Answers, 

forms  of  expected,  1 504-1510,  1563; 
yes  and  no,  how  expressed,  1511-1514; 
of  alternative  questions,  how  expressed, 
1525. 
Antecedent, 

defined,  1 796 ;  position  of,  1796-1 798 , 
omitted,  1798,  1799;  indef.,  1799;  im- 
plied in  possess.,  1807;  rules  for  agree- 
ment of  rel.  with,  1082-1098, 1801-181 1 ; 
see  also  Relative. 
Antepenult, 

ddKned,  155 ;  when  accented,  i7i»  X77* 


Antibacchius,  2522. 
Antispast,  2522. 
Antitheses, 

asyndeton  in,  1640. 
Anxiety, 

expressions  of,  with  ut,  nC  clauses, 

i957f  >95S- 

Apex,  30. 

Aphaeresis,  92,  122. 

Apocope,  96, 122. 

Apodosis, 

defined,  1061 ;  fut.  perf.  in,  coinci- 
dent in  time  with  fut.  perf.  in  prot., 
1627;  with  tarn,  ndn  minus^  n5n 
magis,  aequS,  perinde,  iilxtS, 
1889,  1890:  correlative  lacking  in, 
1890;  see  Conditional,  Relative, 
Conjunctive. 

Appeal, 

questions  of,  in  ^res.  indie,  1531 ;  in 
fut.,  1S31,  1623;  in  subjv.,  1563;  in 
subordinate  sentence,  1731;  tense  of, 
in  subordinate  sentence,  17^3;  in  in- 
direct question,   1786;    in    ind.    disc, 

23»3»  2314.    .^ 
Accusative  in,  11 50. 
Appellatives, 

defined,  5;  in  ace.  with  expressions 
'of  motion,    1161;    loc.  of,  i337-i^4>; 


used  without  prep,  to  denote  place 
where,  1144-1  ?4 7;  "sed  with  prep,  to 
denote  place  where,  1347. 

Appointing, 
see  Making. 

Appositive, 

defined,  1045;  verb  agreeing  with, 
1072 ;  agreement  of.  1077-1081 ;  to  a 
thought  or  clause,  1081 ;  with  loc,  1333, 
1340,  1341;  gen.  as,  with  possess,  pron.. 
1235;  gen.  used  for,  i2s6;  dat.  used 
for,  1213;  to  a  rel.,  1809;  sentence 
with  quod  as,  1845;  *i?^"'  ^^  subst. 
ace  in  apposition,  2204 ;  infin.  as  subst. 
nom.  in  apposition,  2207;  appositive 
partie,  2293-2296. 

Appurtenance, 

adj.  suffixes  denoting,  302-330. 

Archilochian, 

verse,  2578-2580;  the  lesser,  2579; 
the  greater,  2677;  strophe,  in  Horace, 
2725-2728. 

Aristophanic,  2658. 

Arsis,  2520. 

Ascending  rhythms,  2528. 

Asclepiadean, 

the  lesser,  2669;  the  greater,  2670;  in 
Horace,  2729-2733. 
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Asking, 

verbs  of,  with  two  accusatives,  1169- 

1171;     with    ace    and    prepositioxud 

phrase,  11 70;   with  indirect  question, 

1774;  with  gerundive  construction,  2250. 

Asseverations, 

pres.  subjv.  in,  1542;  fuL  in,  1622; 
ita  .  .  .  ut  in,  1542,  1622,  1937;  tsu 
pressed  by  nam,  2155. 
Assimilation, 

of  vowels,  103,  104;  of  vowel  and 
cons.,  106-111,  see  Affinities;  of 
consonants,  144-15 1 ;  subjv.  of,  1728; 
subjv.  of,  sequence  of  tenses  in,  1770- 
1772. 
Assumption, 

expressed  by  subjv.  of  desire,  1553 ; 
expressed  by  fut.,  1620. 
Asynartetic  verses,  2535. 
Asyndetic, 

coordination,  defined,  1637 ;  in  simple 
sentencefs  1638-1642 ;  between  sentences 
or  periods,  2123-21 27. 
Asyndeton, 

enumerative,  2126 ;  of  nummary,  2127 ; 
see  Asyndetic. 
Attraction, 

of  verb,  subst.,  adj.,  pron.,  partic,  see 
Agreement, 

sttbjv.  of,  1728 ;  sequence  of  tenses  in, 
1770-1772;  in  cum  sentences,  1859; 
in  quoniam  sentences,  1882-1884 ;  in 
quam  sentences,  1888;  iii  quam- 
quam  sentences,  1901 ;  in  sentences 
with  postquam,  ub!,  ut,  &c.,  1924  ; 
with  dum,  dGnec,  quoad,  quam- 
diQ,  1994. 
Attribute, 

defined,  1039;  kinds  of,  1 040-1 043; 
attached  to  proper  name,   1044;  with 
loc.,    1332,     1333;     with     domum, 
domSs,  1 164. 
Attributive, 

subst.,  agreement  of,  1 077-1  oSi ;  adj., 
agreement  of,  1082-1098,  see  Agree- 
ment ;  subordinate  sentence  as,  171 5  ; 
use  of  antequam,  1920;  gerundive, 
22^8.  2249;  partic,  2282-2286. 
Avoiding, 

verbs  of,  with  ng  and  subjv ,  i960. 

Bacchiac  rhythms,  2698-2706. 

Bacchius,  2^21. 

Begin, 

verbs  meaning,  with  infin.,  2169. 
Believing, 

verbs  of,  with  dat.,  1181, 1182. 


Benefiting, 

verbs  ot,  case  with,  1205-1210. 
Birth, 

place  of,  in  abl.,  1309 ;  verbs  of,  with 
abl.,  131 2. 
Blaming, 

verbs  of,  used  with  quod,  1852. 
Books, 

pres.  used  in,  1592;  see  Titles. 
Brachycatalectic  verse,  2538. 
Bucolic  diaeresis,  2559. 
Buying, 

verbs  of,  with  gen.,  1274;  with  abl., 
1388-1392. 

Caesura, 

2542-2544;   hiatus  in,  2477:  mascu- 
line and  feminine,  2557 ;  after  the  third 
trochee,  2558. 
Calling, 

verbs  of,  with  two  accusatives,  1167 ; 
with  indef.  subj.,  1033. 
Can, 

verbs  meaning,  with  infin.,  2160. 
Capability,  ^ 

suffixes  denoting,  284,  292-294. 
Capable, 

adjs.   meaning,  with  gerundive  con- 
struction or  gerund,  2252. 
Cardinal  numerals, 

decl.  of,  637-642,  431 ;  list  of,  2404, 
2405;    some  forms  ot,  2415-2418;  in 
dates,  2419;  in  combination  with  sin- 
guli,  2420. 
Case, 

endings,  function  of,  398;  endings, 
lacking  in  prons.,  645 ;  the  cases,  defined, 
419,  420;  oblique  cases,  defined,  419; 
nouns,  defective  in,  see  Defective; 
rules  for  formation  of  the  cases  of  nouns, 
general,  422-428;  in  -5-  stems,  436- 
443 ;  in  -o-  stems,  452-465  ;  in  cons, 
stems,  495-507;  in  -i-  stems,  540-564  ; 
in  -u-  stems,  590-59S ;  in  -€-  stems, 
602-607 ;  principal  and  secondarv  cases. 
Till,  1112;  see  Agreement,  Nom- 
inative, &c.,  Prepositions. 
Catalectic  verse, 

defined,  2537 ;  in  syllabam,  &  c  ,  2539. 
Catalexis,  2537. 
Catullus, 

lyric  strophes  of,  2738. 
Causal, 

sentences,  defined,  17 16;  mood  in, 
1721;  subjv.  of  ind.  disc,  and  attrac- 
tion in,  1722,  2319;  tense  of.  after  sec- 
ondary, 17^6  ;  words,  use  of,  2133,  ^'54" 
2158;  see  Cause. 
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Causative, 

verbs,  368 ;  use  of  verb,  3304. 

Cause, 

gen.  of,  1232-1238;  abl.  of,  13 16- 
1319;  expressed  by  abl.  abs.,  1^17, 
1367 ;  coordinated  member  denoting, 
1703;  rel.  sentences  of,  1 824-1 830;  ex- 
pressed by  sentence  with  quod,  quia, 
1838-18^8;  expressed  by  sentence  with 
cum,  1859,  1874-1880;  expressed  by 
sentence  with  quoniam,  1882,  1884 ; 
expressed  by  sentence  with  postquam, 
ub!,  ut,  &c.,  1926,  1930;  expressed  by 
sentence  withdum,  ioq8;  expressed  by 
sentence  with  quandd,  quandOque. 
2010,  2013,  2014;  expressed  by  abl.  of 
gerundive  construction  or  gerund,  2266 ; 
expressed  by  partic,  2295,  1317;  other- 
wise expressed,  131 7. 

Cease, 

verbs  meaning,  with  infin.,  2169. 

Change, 

in  characters  of  alphabet,  17,  ip,  20, 23 ; 
in  sound  of  vowels,  55-113;  m  sound 
of  diphthongs,  80-88  ;  in  sound  of  con- 
sonants, 1x4-154;  see  Substitution, 
Development,  Disappearance, 
Assimilation,  Dissimilation,  In- 
terchange, Lengthening,  Short- 
ening. Weakening,  Hiatus, 
Contraction,  Elision,  Affinities. 

Characteristic, 

rel.  sentences  of,  18x8-1823. 

Charge, 

gen.  of,  1 280-1 282. 

Choliambus,  2597-2600. 

Choosing, 

verbs  of,  with  two  accusatives,  X167; 
with  pred.  abl.,  1363. 

Choriambic  rhythms,  2707. 

Choriambus,  2521. 

Circumflex  accent,  174-177. 

Circumstances, 

expressed  by  abl.  abs.,  1362,  1365 ; 
by  abl.  of  gerundive  construction  or 
gerund,  2266. 

Cities, 

see  Towns. 

Claudus, 

trochaic  tetrameter,  2639-2641. 

Clause, 

defined,  1055;  subst.  in  apposition 
to,  1081;  see  Sentence,  Subordi- 
nate. 

Clausula,  3536. 


Climax, 

asyndeton  in,  1639;  introduced  by 
v6rO,  1684. 

Cognate, 

see  Kindred. 

Coincident  action, 

defined,  1733  ;  introduced  by  qui, 
X826 ;  introduced  by  quod,  quia,  1650 ; 
introduced  by  cum,  1864, 1874 ;  intro- 
duced by  dum,  1998. 

Collectives, 

defined,  6 ;  suffixes  forming,  228, 2^9; 
with  sing,  and  plur.  verb,  1071,  xo8o; 
with  plur.  subst.,  1080 ;  words  denoting 
person  used  as,  1099  \  ^^  ^°  ^^'  ^'^^ 
ab,  1477. 

Colon,  2532. 

Combination, 

of  sentences,  1055 ;  of  substs.  by  a 
prep.,  1426-1^28;  of  different  copula- 
tives, 1662-1666. 

Command, 

ace.  in,  X150;  intimated  by  question, 
1531;  expressed  by  subjv.,  1547-1552; 
expressed  by  imper.,  1571-1 586 ;  accom- 
panied by  voc.  or  voc.  nom.,  1S71 ;  ex- 
pressed by  fut.,  1624 ;  introauced  by 
proinde,  proin,  2157;  verbs  of.  case 
with,  1 181-1 185 ;  subjv.  coordinated  with 
verbs  of,  1708;  verm  of,  with  purpose 
clause,  1950;  verbs  of,  with  ace.  and 
infin.,  2200-2202. 

Common, 

names,  defined,  5 ;  quantity,  definition 
and  sign  of,  31;  gender,  nouns  of, 
410. 

Comparative, 

ot  adjs.,  -us  in  neut.  for  older  -Qs, 
59 ;  -tks  in  neut.  retained,  67 ;  dimin- 
utive formed  from  stem  of,  340 ;  formed 
from  stems  and  roots,  342 ;  stem  of,  346, 


by  magis,  ^ 

of,  621-623,  503,  505, 507 ;  used  as  adv., 
701 ;  of  advs.,  ending  of,  361,  363,  364 ; 
lacking,  364. 

Use  of,  14  5  5-1464 ;  general  function 
of,  1455;  used  in  comparison  of  adjs. 
and  advs.,  1457,  \\^% ;  combined  with  a 
positive,  1458 ;  modified  by  abl.  of  differ- 
ence, 1393, 1459 ;  modified  by  ace.,  1398 ; 
expressing  disproportion,  1460, 1461 ;  in 
neg.  sentence,  for  superl.,  1462 ;  empha- 
sized by  magis,  1463;  modifiecl  by 
aequC,  1463;  with  abl.,  for  positive^ 
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Comparative  — continued, 
1464;    strengthening  a  superl.«    1468; 
agreeing  with  a  rel.,  1810;  followed  by 
quam.  quam  ut,  quam  qui,  1S96; 
qud  of  purpose  with,  1074;  followed  by 

Suasi,  2122;  followed  by  abl.of  gerun- 
ive  construction,  2268 ;  double,  with 
quam  .  .  .  tarn,  1S93 ;  with  quant5 
.  .  .  tantd,  1073. 

Sentence,  denned,  1 716 :  with  ut,  co- 
ordinated member  equivalent  to,  1704; 
qnaisquam  and  QUus  in,  2402 ;  period 
of  equality,  tam  .  .  .  (^uam,  &c.  in, 
1889,  1895;  of  inequality,  1894;  with 
qu5  and  eO,  1973- 
Comparison, 
01 

m  ■     .  ^ . . . 

344,  350;  with  superl.  in  -limus,  ^^ 
350;  with  superl.  in  -timus,  351 ;  with 
superl.  in  -mus  or  -imus,  352;  with 
compar.  in  -cri  or  -cr,  347,  348 ;  with 
compar.  and  super],  from  different  forms 
of  same  stem  or  from  different  stems, 
353-355;  without  Dositivc,  356,  357; 
without  compar.,  358;  without  superl., 
359 ;  with  magis  and  mSximi,  360  ; 
not  admitted,  360. 

Of  adverbs,  361-364  ;  with  superl.  in 
-Cd,  362 ;  witli  superl.  in  -5  or  -um, 
362;  without  positive,  363;  without 
compar.,  364 ;  without  superl.,  364. 

Ot  participles,  2284. 

Use  of  degrees  of,  1454-1468,  see 
Positivei  Comparative,  Super- 
lative. 

Ablative  of,  1320-1330;  atque,  et 
in,  16^3, 1654 ;  periods  of,  with  quam, 
i888-i898 ;  with  tamquam.  1908- 
1910 ;  conditional  periods  of,  21 17- 
2122. 
Compensation,  55. 
Complement, 

the  essentLil,  defined,  11 77;  the  es- 
sential, uses    of,    1 180-1204;    the  op- 
tional, defined,  11 78;  the  optional,  uses 
of,  1205-1218;  see  Dative. 
Complementary, 

dat.,  see  Dative ;  final  clauses,  1948- 
1960;  consecutive  clauses,  1948,  1965- 
1969 ;    infin.,    2168-2171,    2223-2225, 
»953- 
Completed, 

action,  tenses  of,  1603,  1605,  1614, 
1626,  2218. 


Complex, 

sentence,  defined,  1058;  varieties  of, 
1058-1 06 1 ;     treated,    1714-21 22,    see 
Sentence. 
Composition, 

treated,  37^396;  of  nouns,  379-39©; 
real  compounds,  379-385  ;  apparent 
compounds,  386-390;  of  verbs,  391- 
396;  real  compounds,  391,  392,  790; 
apparent  compounds,  393-396,  790 ;  verb 
with  verb,  394 ;  subst.  with  verb,  395  ; 
adv.  with  verb,  396 ;  of  partic,  22S4. 
Compound, 

words,  defined,  181 ;  containing  mute 
or  f  followed  by  1  or  r,  169  ;  direct,  de- 
fined, yJ^ ;  indirect,  defined,  377 ;  real, 
defined^  378;  apparent,  defined,  yi%\ 
determinative,  denned,  382-384 ;  objec- 
tive, defined,  384 ;  possess.,  defined,  385  ; 
compound  formative  suffixes,  defined, 
200 ;  comjMund  verbs,  with  stem  differ- 
ing from  simple,  82 1-823;  perf.  of,  S23 ; 
reduplication  in,  860,  861 ;  forms  of, 
922-1020;  cases  with,  1137,  1138,  1187, 
1191,  II 94-11 99,  1209;  formation  of, 
1 402-1409 ;  compound  sentence,  defined, 
1056;  abridged,  1057;  treated,  1636- 
1713;  see  Sentence,  Composition. 
Compounds, 

ot  (Uc,  dQc,  accent  of,  173  ;  of  roots 
fac-,  ag-,  cap-,  370 ;  of  faciS,  accent 
of,  ^94;  of  facid,  form  of,  394;  in 
-cola  and  -gena,  gen.  plur.  of,  439; 
in  -fer  and  -ger,  decl.  of.  454,  616 ; 
of  d5,  756,  757;  of  eO,  763-767;  of 
edO,  771 ;  in  -fi5  and  -ficior,  790 ; 
of  ddcO,  imper.  of,  S46 ;  of  ne»  1444, 
M45- 
Conative, 

use  of  verb,  2301-2303. 
Conceivable, 

action,  subjv.  of,  in  main  sentence, 
1554-1562 ;  in  subordinate  sentence, 
1731 ;  tense  of,  in  subordinate  sentence, 
1753;  ii^  I'cl*  characteristic  or  result 
sentences,  1818 ;  in  quam  sentences, 
1888, 1896 ;  in  quamquam  sentences, 
1901 ;  in  sentences  of  result  with  ut, 
1947 ;  in  sentences  of  purpose  with  ut, 
1962;  with  dum,  ddnec,  quoad, 
quamdid,  1994 ;  in  sentences  with 
quandd,  2010. 
Concession, 

expressed  by  abl.  abs.,  1367;  ex- 
pressed by  subjv.  of  desire,  1553 ;  ex- 
pressed by  imper.,  1571 ;  expressed  fay 
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Concession  —  continued, 
fnt.,  1620 ;  coordinated  member  equiva- 
lent to  clause  of,  1702,  1710;  rel.  sen- 
tences of,  1824-1S30;  expressed  by 
sentence  with  quod,  1843 ;  expressed 
by  sentence  with  quamauam,  1900 ; 
expressed  by  sentence  with  quamvis, 
X904 ;  expressed  by  sentence  with 
quamlibet,  1907;  expressed  by  sen- 
tence with  ut,  nC,  1963 ;  expressed  by 
sentence  with  etsi,  tametsi,  &c., 
21 16;  expressed  by  |>artic.,  2295  ;  ille 
(quidem),  hie,  is,  iste  in,  2361. 
Concessive, 

sentences,  defined,  1716;  tense  of, 
after  secondary,  1756;  cum,  1876-1880; 
ut  .  .  .  ita,  sic,  1938 ;  protases,  2116; 
conjunctions  and  advs.,  use  of,  2133, 
2150-2153. 
Conclusion, 

introduced  by  erf  0,  itaque,  igitur, 
2158;  see  Conditional. 
Concrete, 

substs.,  defined,  5. 
Condemning, 

verbs  of,  with  gen.,  1280-1282;  with 
abl.,  1280-1282;  with  quod,  1852. 
Conditional, 

sentences,  defined,  1716;  subjv.  of 
ind.  disc,  and  attraction  in,  1722  ;  subjv. 
of  repeated  action  in,  1730 ;  wish  in  form 
of,  with  si,  S  si,  1546 ;  unchanged  after 
primary  tense,  175^;  with  si,  si  fSrte, 
tor  indirect  question,  1777;  rel.  sen- 
tences equivalent  to,  1812;  cum  sen- 
tences equivalent  to,  1859;  expressed  by 
Ut,  nC  .  .  •  sic,  proviso,  1964. 

Periods,  2016^2031;  development  of, 
2016;  words  introducing  prot.,  2019- 
2021 ;  classes  of,  2022-2024. 

Indeterminate  protases,  2025-2090; 
indie,  use,  2025-2071. 

Present  indicative  in  prot.,  2026-2033 ; 
with  apod,  in  pres.  indie,  2026 ;  with 
apod,  in  perf.  indie,  2027 ;  with  apod,  in 
impf.  indie,  2028 ;  with  apod,  in  plup. 
inoic,  2029 ;  with  apod,  in  fut.,  2030 ; 
with  apod,  in  fut.  perf.,  2031:  with 
apod,  m  imper.,  2032;  with  apod,  in 
pres.  subjv.,  203^^. 

Perfect  indicative  in  prot,  2034-2041 ; 
with  apod,  in  pres.  indie,  20^;  with 
apod,  in  perf.  indie,  2035  >  "^^  apod, 
in  plup.  indie,  2036 ;  with  apod,  in  fut, 
2037 ;  with  apod,  in  imper.,  2038 ;  with 
apod,  in  pres.  subjv.,  2039 ;  with  apod. 


Conditional  —  continued. 
in  iinpf.  subjv.,  2040;  with  apod,  in 
plup.  subjv.,  2041. 

Imperfect  indicative  in  prot.,  2042- 
2047 ;  with  apod,  in  pres.  indie,  2042 ; 
with  apod,  in  perf.  indie,  2043;  with 
apod,  in  impf.  mdie,  20^;  with  apod, 
in  fut.,  2045 ;  with  apod,  in  pres.  subjv., 
2046;  with  apod,  in  impf.  subjv.,  2047. 

Pluperfect  indicative  in  prot,  2048- 
2051 ;  with  apod,  in  pres.  indie,  20^8; 
with  apod,  in  perf.  indie,  2049;  ^^b 
apod,  in  impf.  indie,  2050 ;  with  apod, 
in  impf.  subjv.,  2051. 

Future  in  prot.,  2052-2058;  with 
apod,  in  pre-s.  indie,  20^2 ;  with  apod, 
in  perf.  indie,  2053;  ^'^"  apod,  in  fut., 
2054;  with  apod,  in  fut.  perf.,  2055; 
with  apod,  in  imper.,  2056 ;  with  apod, 
in  pres.  subjv.,  2057;  with  apod,  in 
pert,  subjv.,  2058. 

Future  perfect  in  prot.,  2059-2064; 
with  apod,  in  pres.  indie,  2059;  with 
apod,  in  perf.  indie,  2060 ;  with  apod, 
in  fut.,  2061 ;  with  apod,  in  fut.  perf., 
2062;  with  apod,  in  imper.,  2063 ;  with 
apod,  in  pres.  subjv.,  2064. 

General,  2034,  2035,  2044,  2050, 2054, 
2069-2071 ;  special  uses,  2065-2067  ; 
nOn,  si  .  .  .  2067 ;  with  miror,  mi- 
rum  est,  2068;  use  of  subjv.  for  in- 
die, 2069-2071. 

Indeterminate  protases,  subjv.  use, 
2072-2090 ;  indie  for  subjv.  in  expres- 
sions of  ability,  duty,  &c.,  2074;  ^^on- 
occurrent  action  viewed  as  occurrent, 
2075. 

Prot.  in  pres.  subjvi,  2076-2083 ;  prot. 
in  perf.  subiv.,  2084-2088 ;  apod,  in  pres. 
subjv.,  2076,  2o8a  ;  apod,  in  perf.  subjv., 
2077,  208;  ;  apoa.  in  pres.  indie,  2078 ; 
apod,  in  fut.,  2079,  ^^^^  '■>  apod.  in  fut 
perf.,  2080;  apod,  in  periphrastic,  2081, 
2087 ;  apod,  in  impf.  subjv.,  2082, 2088 ; 
apod,  in  plup.  subjv.,  208^  ;  conversion 
to  past  time,  2089;  perioas  of  exempli- 
fication, 2054,  20^. 

Protases  of  action  non-occurrent,  2024, 
2091-2108;  force  of  tenses,  2091-2093; 
prot.  in  impf.  subjv.,  2094-2097 ;  prot. 
in  plup.  subjv.,  2096,  2C98-2107;  peri- 
phrastic prot.,  2108;  apod,  in  impf. 
subjv.,  2094,  2098,  2108  ;  apod,  in  plup. 
subjv.,  2095,  ^099,  2108;  apod,  in  pres. 
subjv.,  2096 1  periphrastic  apod.,  2097, 
2100 ;  apod,  in  impf.  indie,  2101,  2102, 
2104,  2106;  apod,  in  perf.  indie,  2101, 
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Conditional  —  continued.  \ 

2103-2105  ;  apod,  in  plap.  indie,  2104, 
2107.  I 

Variation  of  prot.,  2109-21 11 ;  varia- 
tion of  apod.,  21 12-21 15;  forms  which 
apod,  may  take,  2010;  coordinated 
member  equivalent  to  prot.,  1574,  1701 ; 
imper.  as  prot.,  1574;  prot.  expressed 
by  abl.  abs.,  2295  ;  ^rot  expressed  by 
partic,  2295 ;  conditional  comparisons, 
2117-2122  ;  protases  in  ind.  disc.,  2326- 
2329 ;  apodoses  in  ind.  disc.,  2^^0-2334 ; 
sentence,  quisquam  and  alius  in, 
2402. 

Conjujg^ation, 

defined,  397 ;  of  sum,  744-7S0 ;  of 
possum,  7-14,  7S 1-753;  o(  do,  744, 
754-757 ;  of  bibO,  serS,  sistS,  744, 
758 ;  of  inquam,  759-761 ;  of  cO, 
759,  762-767 ;  of  queo,  nequeS,  759, 
768;  of  ed5,  769-771 ;  of  vol5,  ^^^•' 
774 ;  of  n515,  7y2,77'y-777  \  of  mlX^, 
772,  77^,  779;  of  ferS,  77^,  7^f  7^i\ 
of  verbs  in  -ere  (third  conjug.),  782- 
784 ;  of  ai5, 785-^87  ;  of  fI5,  785,  788- 
790 ;  of  verbs  in  -i5,  -ere,  784-791 ;  of 
verbs  in  -Src  (first  conjug.),  792,  793 ; 
of  verbs  in  -Sre  (sec.  conjug.),  794, 
795 ;  of  verbs  in  -ire  (fourth  conjug.), 
796,  797 ;  of  deponent  verbs,  798-801 ; 
of  periphrastic  forms,  802-804;  see 
Stems*  Person,  Formation. 

Conjunctional, 

see  Conjunctive. 

Conjunctions, 

defined,  13 ;  origin  of,  696 ;  copula- 
tive, use  of,  1 644-1 66 1,  1687-1602, 
1 88 1,  2 1 33-2 1 49 ;  combination  of  differ- 
ent, 1662-1666;  disjimctive,  use  of, 
1667-1675,  2133-2149;  adversative,  use 
of,  1676-1686,  2133,  2150-2153;  post- 
positive, 1676;  quamquam  as,  189^, 
1900;  quamvis  as,  1904,  1905;  qui, 
1976;  concessive,  use  of,  2133.  2150- 
2153;  causal  ana  illative,  use  of,  2133, 
2154-21 58  ;  affirmative  coordination, 
2159;  see  Connectives. 

Conjunctive, 

particle  sentences,  1838-2 122;  intro- 
duced by  auod,  quia,  1838-1858  ;  by 
n5n  quod,  nCn  qud,  &c.,  1S55 ;  by 
cum,  1859-1881 ;  by  quoniam,  1882-  | 
1884 ;  by  quotiins,  quotiCnscum-  ' 
que,    1885-1887;   by   quam,    1888- j 
1898 ;   by   quantus,    ut,    1892 ;    by 
quamquam,  1899-1902;  by  quam-  I 


Conjunctive  —  contintud. 
vis,  1903-1906;  by  quamlibet,  1907; 
by  tamquam,  1908-1910 ;  by  quem- 
admodum,  1908 ;  by  antequam, 
priusquam,  1011-1921;  by  piidie 
quam,  postridiC  quam,  1922:  by 
postquam,  ubi,  ut,  cum  pnmum, 
i923->234;  by  uti,  ut,  nB,  1935-1970 ; 
by  ubi,  1 971 ;  by  quS,  qui,  1972- 
1976;  by  quantO,  1973;  by  quO- 
minus,  1977,  1978 ;  by  quO  sCtius, 
1979;  by  quin,  1980-1990:  by  dum, 
dSnec,  quoad,  quamdiil,  1901- 
2009;  by  modo,  2003;  by  quanaO, 


quasi,  quam  s!,  tamquam  si,  &c., 
2117-2122;  particle  sentences,  in  ind. 
disc,  2315,  2317,  2319. 

Connection, 

of  the  parts  of  sentence,  1636-1692 ;  of 
sentences  or  periods,  2 123-2 159;  rela- 
tionship, &c.,  words  of,  with  gen.,  1203. 

Connectives, 

compound  sentence  without,  1636- 
1642;  separate  sentences  or  periods 
without,  2124-2127;  relatives  as,  2131 ; 
demonstrative  and  determinative  words 
as,  2129,  2no;  concessive  words  as, 
21 50-21 53;  disjunctive  words  as,  1667- 
1675,  2134-2149;  copulative  words  as, 
1644-1661,  2134-2149;  adversative 
words  as,  1676^1686,  2150-2153;  other 
words  than  conjunctions  as,  1687-1692; 
causal  words  as,  2154-2158;  illative 
words  as,  2154-2158;  affirmative  coor 
dination,  2159. 

Consecutive, 

sentences,  defined,  1716;  tense  of^ 
after  secondary,  1757-1759;  comple- 
mentary, 1948,  1965-1969;  pure,  1948, 
1970. 

Consonants, 

cons,  and  vowel  i  and  tt,  21-24  ;  x  a 
double  cons.,  how  sounded,  ^7 ;  x  makes 
long  syllable,  168;  doubled  cons.,  how 
written  and  how  pronounced,  48;  dou- 
bled, never  ends  a  word,  139 ;  doubled, 
makes  long  syllable,  168 ;  pronunciation 
of,  44-49;  classification  of,  50-54;  ta- 
ble of,  54;  cons,  changes,  1 14-154, 
see  Substitution,  Develojpment, 
Disappearance,  Assimilation, 
Dissimilation,  Interchange;  mute 
or  f  followed  by  1  or  r,  how  affecting 
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Consonants  — continued, 
preceding  short  vowel,  169;  cons,  roots, 
detined,  188;  cons,  stems  of  substs., 
decl.  of,  467-512,  see  Declension; 
cons,  steins  of  substs.,  general  rules  of 
gender  of,  570-584 ;  cons,  stems  of 
adjs.,  decl.  of,  621-626,  467-512,  see 
Declension. 

Contempt, 

expressed  by  diminutives,  269;  ex- 
pressed by  nesciS  quid,  &c.,  1789; 
expressed  by  hie,  2350;  expressed  by 
iste,  2357 ;  expressed  by  homo,  2365  ; 
expressed  by  quidam,  2393. 

Continued  action, 

tenses  of,  1587,  1594,  x6io,  2218;' 
with  cum,  1864,  1S65;  see  Incom- 
plete action. 

Continuous, 

sounds,  defined,  ^i;  classified,  54; 
subst.  stems  in,  decl.  of,  481-493. 

Contraction, 

of  vowels,  97-101;  of  verb  forms, 
885-893;  in  versification,  2518. 

Contrary  to  fact, 

see  Non-occurrent. 

Contrasts, 

asyndeton  in,  1640;  introduced  by 
et,  2140;  hie  and  ille  in,  2352;  ipse 
in,  2374,  2375. 

Convicting, 

verbs  of,  with  gen.,  1280-1282;  with 
abl.,  1 280-1 282. 

Coordination, 

of  sentences,  105  5-1060,  1636;  asyn- 
detic, 1 637-1 642  ;  constructions,  history 
of,  1693-1695,  1705,  1706,  i74o»i957; 
treated,  1636-1692;  without  connective, 
1636-1642;  with  copulative  conjunc- 
tions, 1643-1666;  with  disjunctive  con- 
junctions, 1667-1675 ;  with  adversative 
conjunctions,  1676-1686  ;  with  other 
words  as  connectives,  1687- 1692;  inter- 
mediate coordinate  sentence,  treated, 
'69371713;  coordination  instead  of  ace. 
and  infin.,  1696;  question  or  exclama- 
tion in,  1697;  instead  of  rel.  sentence, 
1698;  instead  of  temporal  expression, 
1699;  instead  of  result  clause,  1700;  in- 
stead of  condition,  1701, 2110;  instead  of 
concessive  clause,  1702 ;  instead  of 
causal  "clause,  1703;  instead  of  compar. 
clause  with  ut,  1704;  subjv.  of  desire 
in,  1705;  n€  in,  1706;  with  verbs  of 
wishing,  1 707 ;  with  verbs  of  request, 
exhortation,  command,  &c.,  1708;  with 


Coordination — continued, 
oportet,  optumum  est,  &c.,  1709; 
with  permittS,  concSdS,  sinO,  li- 
cet, 1710;  with  cav£,  &c.,  1711 ;  with 
cedo,  d5,  persufided,  cUrS,  fac, 
&c.,  1 712;  with  verbs  in  general,  1713; 
of  qaestions,  1787;  of  im|>er.,  1787, 
1710-1712;  of  rd.  sentence  with  subst., 
adj.,  or  partic,  1820 ;  of  rel.  sen- 
tences, 1832,  1833;  affirmative,  2159; 
expressed  by  quamquam,  etsi, 
tametsi,  2153 ;  expressed  by  quippe, 
1690. 

Copulative, 

words,  use  of,  1644-1661,  1687-1692, 
x88i,  2133-2149 ;  combination  of  differ- 
ent, 1662-1666. 

Correlative, 

prons.,  table  of,  695,  1831 ;  advs., 
table  of,  7x1,  1831;  sentences,  1831; 
idcircS,  ideO,  &c.,  1855,  1858; 
quoniam  . . .  continuO,  &c.,  1883; 
quotiSns  . . .  totiCns,  &c.,  x886; 
quam . . .  tarn,  &c.,  1889, 1890;  tam- 
guam  . . .  sic,  ita,  1908;  ut . . .  ita, 
item,  &c.,  X937;  adversative,  ut  .  .  . 
ita,  sic,  X938;  conditional,  ut,  nC  . .  . 
sic,  1964;  tantus  . . .  ut,  &c.,  1970; 
qud  . . .  e5,  hSc,  1973;  quant5  .  . . 
tant5,  1^73;  dum  . . .  subitd,  re- 
pente,  lam,  &c.,  1995;  dum,  &c., 
. . .  tamdiQ,  &c.,  1999;  dum,  &c., 
. . .  ilsque,  &c.,  2004;  quandS  . . . 
turn,  2oix;  sic  . . .  si,  2015;  si  . . . 
igitur,  &c.,  2018, 2067;  etsi,&c. .  . . 
tamen,  2x16;  lacking  in  apod.,  1S90, 
1937. 

Correption,  2517. 

Costing, 

verbs  of,  with  gen.,  X274;  with  abl., 
'388-1392. 

Countries, 

names  of,  in  plur.,  1107;  in  ace.  with 
expressions  of  motion,  ti6i;  used  ad- 
jectively,  1233;  abl.  of,  attached  to  a 
subst.,  1309 ;  denoting  place  from  which, 
1309,  1 310;  place  in  or  at  which,  1336, 
1347. 

Cretic. 

defined,  2521 ;  rhythms,  2691-2697. 

Curses, 

duim,  &c.  in,  756. 

Customary, 

action,  expressed  by  pres.,  1588;  ex- 
pressed by  impf.,  1596. 

Cyclic  feet,  2523. 
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Dactyl, 

defined,  2521;  cyclic,  2523. 
Dactylic, 

rhythms,  2555-2580;  hexameter, 
2556-2569;  pentameter,  2570-2576; 
tetrameier  acatalectic,  2577;  tetrame- 
ter catalectic,  2578;  trimeter  catalectic, 
2579. 
Dactylo* trochaic  rhythms, 

2675-2681. 
Danger, 

expressions  of,  with  ut,  n€  clauses, 
»957,  1958. 
Dates, 

expressed  by  abl.,  1307;  expressed  by 
loc.,  1307, 1331;  cardinals  and  ordinals 
in,  2419;  marked  by  names  of  consuls, 
2419. 

Dative  case, 

defined,  419;  plur.,  how  formed,  428 ; 
lacking,  see  Defective ;  forms  in  -bus 
for  older  -bQs,  59;  -bQs  retained,  67. 

-fi-  stems,  in  -i,  618-620,  636,  693; 
in  -eis,  440,  4^3 ;  in  -is  for  -iis,  440 ; 
in  -ais  and  -gis,  441 ;  in  -fibus,  442; 
inscriptional  forms,  443 ;  Greek  nouns, 
444. 

-o-  stems,  in  -I,  618-620, 6s6, 693 ;  in 
-Sis,  -Sis,  -dis,  458;  in  -dbus,  464; 
inscriptional  forms,  465;  Greek  nouns, 
466. 

Consonant  stems,  in  -8.  501,  507; 
inscriptional  forms,  507;  Greek  nouns, 
508-512. 

-i-  stems,  inscriptional  forms,  564; 
Greek  nouns,  565. 

-u-  stems,  in  -ubus,  592;  inscrip- 
tional forms,  593. 

-i-  stems,  in  -g,  602,  606;  in  -1, 
606 ;  sing.,  of  rCs,  lidCs,  160,  602. 

Pronouns,  peculiar  and  inscriptional 
forms,  of  ego,  tCl,  sui,  651 :  of  meus, 
tuus,  suus,  653,  654;  of  hie,  663- 
66^ :  of  ille,  ist'e,  667,  668 ;  of  illic, 
istic,  670;  of  is,  672-674,  160;  of 
idem,  677,  678;  of  qui,  quis,  688, 
690. 

Uses  of,  117S-1225;  general,  1175- 
1x70. 

The  complementary,  ti8o~X2i8;  as 
essential  complement,  1 180-1204;  as 
optional  complement,  1205-T218;  made 
subj.  in  pass.,  1480,  1181 ;  with  verbs  of 
intrans.  use  denoting  state,  disposition, 
feeling.  Quality,  1181,  1184,  1185  ;  with 
sum  and  a  pred.  nouo,  1x83 ;  with  verbs 


Dative  ca.st  —  continued, 
of  union,  contention,  difference,  1186, 
1357;  with  verbs  combined  with  ad- 
versum,  obviam,  praestS,  bene, 
male,  satis,  1187;  with  verbs  of 
intrans.  use  compounded  with  a  prep., 
11 88-1 1 91;  with  verbs  of  trans,  use, 
1192;  with  verbs  of  trans,  use  com- 
pounded with  a  prep.,  11 94-1 199 ;  with 
adjs.,  1 200-1 204 ;  with  verbs  of  trars. 
or  intrans.  use  to  denote  person  or  thing 
interested,  benefited,  harmed,  1205, 
1315;  with  similis,  1204;  with  inter- 
jections, 1206;  with  sentences,  1207; 
with  verbs  denoting  warding  cff^  rob- 
Hng^  ridding^  1209;  with  verbs  of 
motion,  1210 ;  emotional,  121 1 ;  of  pos- 
sessor,    1212-12x6,     1478,    2X8X,    2243; 

with  compounds  of  sum,  X212;  with 
mih!  est  nCmen,  &c.,  1213,  1214; 
of  the  doer  of  an  action,  1215,  1216, 
X478,  2x81,  2243;  of  relation,  1217, 
1218. 

The  predicative,  1219-1224;  of  ten- 
dency or  result,  1219-1222 ;  with  verbs 
of  considering  or  accounting,  1222 ;  of 
purpose  or  intention,  1223-1225. 

Double,  1213,  1214,  12x9-1225;  com- 
bined  with  ace,  xi^o,  x2oi,  1214,  1221, 
1224;  combined  with  nom.,  1213,  1214, 
1 22 1,  1224;  attached  to  subst.,  X183, 
1208,  1225;  used  with  cdnscius, 
1265 ;  with  r6fert,  1278  ;  with  imper- 
sonal verbs  in  pass.,  1181 ;  pred.  noun 
in,  2214 ;  of  gerundive  construction  and 
gerund,  2254-2257;  supine  in  -fl  as, 
2269  -  following  supine  in  -um,  2272; 
with  idem,  2373. 
Decasyllabic  Alcaic,  2663. 
Declarations, 

neg.  adv.  in,  1443;  ^'^^^c.  used  in, 
1493  >  verbal  expressions  denoting  abil- 
ity, duty,  propriety,  necessity,  &c.  in, 
1495-1497;  confounded  with  questions 
and  exclamations,  X502;  subj  v.  used  in, 
X  540-1 562;  expressed  by  indie,  in  rel. 
sentence,  18x3;  expressed  by  quod, 
XS38. 
Declarative, 

sentence,  defined,  1025  ;  in  ind.  disc, 
mood  of,  2312. 
Declension, 
defined,  ^97. 

Substantives,  432-607;  -5-  stems, 
432-445  ;  -S-  stems,  Greek  nouns,  444, 
445;  -o-  stems,  446-466;  -o-  stems, 
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Declension  —  continued, 
Greek  nouns,  466 ;  cons,  stems,  467-5"  5 
guttural  mute  stems  (-g-,  -C-),  471- 
473  J  lingual  mute  stems  (-d-,  -t-), 
474-478;  labial  route  stems  (-b-,  -p-), 
479,  480;  stems  in  -1-,  -n-,  481-486; 
stems  in  -r-,  -S-,  487-493 ;  »*e™s  »" 
"U-  or  -V-,  494;  cons,  stems,  Greek 
nouns,  508--512;  case  endings  of  cons, 
stems,  495-507,  see  Nominative,  &c. ; 
-i-  stems.  513-569;  parisyllables  with 
nom.  in  -is,  517-522 ;  parisyllables  with 
nom.  in  -is, ^23,  52^ ;  parisyllables  with 
stems  in  -bri-,  -en-,  -tri-,  525  ;  pari- 
syllabic  neuters  with  nom.  in  -e,  ^26-528; 
imparisyllables  with  stem  in  -ci-,  531 ; 
imparisyllables  with  stem  in  -di-,  532  ; 
imparisyllables  with  stem  in  -ti-,  533 ; 
imparisyllables  with  stem  in  -bi-,534 ; 
imparisyllables  with  stem  in  -pi-,  535  ; 
imparisyllables  with  stem  in  -li-,  536 ; 
imparisyllables  with  stem  in  -ri-,  5^7, 
538 ;  imparisyllables  with  stem  in  -si-, 
539  \  "^^  stems,  Greek  nouns,  565 ; 
case  ending^  of  -i-  stems,  540-564,  see 
Nominative,  &c. ;  -u-  stems,  585- 
595  ;  -2-  *^e™*»  S96-607. 

Adjectives,  608-643,  432-569;  stems 
in  -O-  and  -fi-  (*  three  endings '),  613- 
620,  432-466 ;  cons,  stems  of  '  two  end- 
ings'  (the  compar.).  621-623,  503,  ^05, 
507  ;  cons,  stems  of  *  one  ending,*  624- 
626,  467-512,  561 ;  -i-  stems,  627-636, 
529-569;  adis.  used  as  substs.,  558, 
561 ;  numeral  adjs.,  637-643. 

Present  partiaples,  632,  633,  560, 
562-564. 

Pronouns,  644-694;  personal,  644- 
651 ;  reflexive,  644-631 ;  possess.,  652- 
655;  demonstrative,  656-670;  deter- 
minative, 656-659, 671-675  ;  of  identity, 
656-659,  676-678 ;  intensive,  656-659, 
679,  680;  rel.,  interrogative,  inddf., 
656-659,  681-694. 

See  Gender,  Number,  Case. 
Decreeing, 

see  Resolve. 
Defective, 

substs.,  in  number,  416,  417,  see  also 

477,  489.  493.  518,  523.  524.  534,545; 
words  of  4th  decl.,no  smg.,  588 ;  words 
of  5th  decl.,  no  phir.,  597, 600 ;  in  case, 
430 ;  cases  lacking  in  3rd  decl.,  473*545  5 
cases  lacking  in  4th  decl.,  588 ;  cases 
lacking  in  5th  decl.,  597f  600,  604-607 ; 
adjs.,  in  number,  623  ;  in  case,  430, 431, 
356 ;  cases  lacking  in  cons,  stems,  472, 


Defective  —  continued, 
623-626;  cases  lacking  in  -i-  stems, 
53«-537»  627,  634-636 ;  in  comparison, 
356-360;  advs.,  in  comparison,  363, 
364;  prons.,  in  case,  692 ;  verbs,  805-817, 
900,  905,  907,  922-1019. 
Defining,  . 

ace,  1140-1146,  1 1 73,  1475- 
Definite, 

perf.,  use  of,  1602,  i6o;-i6i3;   se- 
quence of,  171 7, 1754;  see  Perfect. 

Time,  in  cum  sentences,  1861-1867 ; 
in  sentences  with  ub!,  ut,  simul  at- 
que,  1933,  1934. 
Definition, 

gen.  of,  1255-1259;  perf.  subjv.  in, 
with  antequam,  1913. 
Degree, 

denoted  by  advs.,  1438 ;  of  compar- 
ison,  see  Comparison ;  of  difference, 
see  Difference. 
Delaying, 

verbs   of,    with    quin,    1986;    see 
Hindering. 
Deliberating, 

verbs  of,  with  indirect  question,  1774* 
Deliberation, 

questions  of,  in  pres.  ind.,  1531 ;  in 
fut.,  1531,  1623;  in  subjv.,  1563;  in 
subordinate  sentence,  1731  ;  tense  of, 
in  secondary  sentence,  1753  ;  in  indirect 
question,  1786,  1774. 
Deliver, 

see  Free. 
Demanding, 

verbs  of,  with  two  accusatives,  1169- 
1171;  with  ace.  and  prepositional  phrase, 
]  170 ;  with  ace.  and  inhn.,  2194. 
Demonstrative, 

prons.,  decl.  of,  656-670:  agreement 
of,  1095-1098,  see  Ag:reement ;  with 
a  compar.,  1326;  omitted  in  rel.  sen- 
tence, 1798 ;  as  connectives,  2128-2130 ; 
correlative  prons.,  1831 ;  use  of  hiC, 
2347-2355;  use  of  iste,  23^6,  2357; 
use  of  ille,  2358-2364 ;  see  hie,  &c. ; 
advs.,  711. 
Denominative, 

defined,  198;  substs.,  246-279,  226, 
227,  232;  adjs.,  298-360,  287;  verbs, 
formation  of,  365-375,  8^9,  840 ;  inflec- 
tion of,  7Q2-797 :  list  of,  987-1022,  see 
Verbs,  Formation. 
Dependent, 

see  Subordinate. 
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Deponents, 

defined,  725,  X486;  imper.  of,  2^7, 
731;  prin.  parts  of,  735;  how  desig- 
nated, 736,  ^rJ ;  inflection  of,  798-801 ; 
in  -i,  list  of,  977-986 ;  act  forms  of, 
798 ;  with  act.  and  pass,  endings,  800, 
1488,  148^ ;  semi-deponents,  801,  14S8  ; 
perf.  partic  of,  with  act.  and  pass,  mean- 
ing! 9071  1364,  1492 ;  with  reflexive, 
pass.,  or  reciprocal  force,  1487;  with 
pass,  meaning,  1490 ;  pass,  of,  how 
expressed,  1491. 
Deprive, 

verbs  meaning,  with  abl.,  1302-1306. 
Descending  rhythms,  2528. 
Descriptions, 

impf.  in,  1599;   asyndeton  in,  1639; 
in  indie,   in  rel.  sentence,   1813 ;   ex- 
pressed by  abl.  abs.,  1367 ;   expressed 
by  partic,  2295. 
Desiderative, 

verbs,   definition   and  formation   of, 
375 ;  ddective,  810. 
Desire, 

subjv.  of,  1540-1^53;  in  coordina- 
tion, 1705-1 71 3;  m  rel.  sentences 
of  purpose,  181 7;  in  sentences  with 
potius  quam,  &c.,  1897 ;  in  sen- 
tences of  purpose  with  ut,  1947;  in 
sentences  with  dum,  2005. 

Verbs  of,  with  gen.,  1286 ;  with  pur- 
pose clause,  1950  ;  with  ace.  and  infin., 
2189-2192,  22a8. 
See  Wish,  Wishing,  Desirous. 
Desirous, 

adjs.  meaning,  gen.  with,  1263,  1264. 
Determinative, 

compounds,  defined  and  classified, 
382-384. 

Pronouns.,  decl.  of,  656-659, 671-675  ; 
agreement  of,  1094-1098,  see  Agree- 
ment; omitted  in  rel.  sentence,  1798; 
as  connectives,  2128-2130;  correlative 
prons.,  1831  ;  use  and  force  of,  2365- 
2370,  2361  ;  see  is. 
Adverbs,  711. 
Development, 

of  vowel  before  cons.,  89 ;  of  vowel 
between  consonants,  90;  of  cons.,  120, 
121 ;  p  between  m  and  s,  m  and  t,  120 ; 
n  before  s,  121. 
Diaeresis, 

defined,  2542,  2543;  bucolic,  2559. 
Dialysis,  2501. 
Diastole,  2505. 


Dicolic  verses,  2535. 
Difference, 

verbs  of,  case  with,  1186 ;  amount  of, 
abl.  of,  i393-'399i  "53.  "54.  I459|S«« 
Extent;  quo  .  .  .  eO,  1973. 
Difficult, 

adjs.  meaning,  with  supine    in   -Q, 
2274. 
Diiambus, 

defined,  2522. 
Dimeter, 

defined,    2536;    iambic,    2617-2623; 
trochaic,  2643-2646 ;  anapaestic,  2687- 
2689;  cretic,  2697:  bacchiac,  2704. 
Diminutive, 

substs.,  suffixes   forming,    267-278 ; 
meanings  of,  267-276 ;  gender  of,  270 ; 
adjs.,  339,  340 ;   formed  from  compar. 
stems,  340;  advs.,  341. 
Diphthongs, 

defined,  ;j9 ;  the,  41 ;  origin  of,  ^o,  99; 
pronunciation  of,  42,  4^;  quantity  of, 
39,  1 58 ;  (quantity  of,  before  a  vowel, 
158 ;  ei  in  inscriptions  to  denote  i,  29. 

Diphthong  decay,  80-S8;  change  of 
au,  81 ;  change  of  ou^  82 ;  chance 
of  eu,  83 ;  change  of  ai,  ae,  84-86 ; 
change  ofal,  86;  change  of  oi,  oe,  87; 
change  of  el,  86-88,  764,  789. 


Dipo(W, 

define 


ned,  2531 ;  iambic,  2624  ;  trochaic, 
2649 :  logaoedic,  2655-2658. 
Direct, 

compound,  defined,  377,  see  Com* 
position;  quotation,  1723,  see  Quo- 
tations ;    discourse,    defined,    2308 ; 
question,  see  Questions. 
Direction, 

expressed  by  subjv.,  1547-1551  J  in- 
troduced by  uti,  ut,  ne,  &c..  1547; 
expressed  by  fut.,  1624  ;  verbs  of,  subjv. 
coordinated  with,  1708;  introduced  by 
proinde,  proin,  2157. 
Disadvantage, 

dat.  of,  1178,  1205-1210. 
Disappearance, 

of  vowel,  91-96 ;  initial,  92 ;  medial, 
93-95;    final,  96;  of  cons.,   122-143; 
initial,  123-125;  medial,  126-138,  659; 
final,  139-143*  426,648,  705. 
Disapprobation, 

questions  of,   1566-1569;    expressed 
by  infin.,  2216. 
Disjunctive, 

words,  use  of,  1667-1675,  2133-2149. 
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Displeasing, 

expressions    of,    case    with,     ix8x- 
X185. 
Dispondee,  2522. 
Disproportion, 

expressed   by   positive,    14U;     ex- 
pressed by  compar.,  1460,  1461  ;  com- 
par.    denoting,   followed    by    quam, 
quam  ut,  quam  qui,  1896. 
Dissimilation, 

of  two  vowels,  105,  75,  112,  452,  653, 
827;  of  vowel  and  cons.,  105,  75,  112, 
452,  653,  827 ;  of  two  consonants,  152- 
>54- 
Distance, 

designations  of,  abl.  of  intervSllum 
and  spatium  in,  1399;   see  Space, 
Time. 
Distich, 

defined,  2545  ;  elegiac,  2573. 
Distress, 

mental,  verbs  of,  with  gen.,   1283- 
1286 ;  with  loc.  and  abl.,  1339, 1344. 
Distributive, 

numerals,  suffix  of,  y.^ ;  decl.  of,  643 ; 
list  of,  2404.  2405 ;  some  forms  of, 
2418;  uses  ot,  2420-2422;  words,  with 
plur.  subst.,  xc8o;  with  sing,  and  plur. 
verb,  1080. 
Disyllabic, 

preps.,   position   of,   1434 ;    perfects 
and   perf.  partic.,  quantity   of   penult 
vowel  of,  2434-2436. 
Ditrochee,  2522. 
Doer. 

of  action,  expressed  by  dat,   1215, 
1216,   1478,  2181,  2243;  expressed  by 
abl.  with  ab,  1318,  1476,  1477,  2243; 
expressed  by  abl.  alone,  131 9,  1477. 
Doing*, 

verbs  of,  with  quod,  quia,  intro- 
ducing coincident   action,    1850;    with 
qui,  1826;  with  cum,  1874. 
Double, 

questions,  see  Alternative ;  class, 
of  rhythms,  2527. 
Doubt, 

questions  of,  in  pres.  indic,  Z531 ; 
in  fut.,  1531,  1623;  m  subjv.,  1563;  in 
subordinate  sentence,  1731 ;  tense  of,  in 
subordinate  sentence,  1753;  in  indirect 
question,  1786;  fdrtasse,  &c.,  and 
subjv.,  1554;  verbs  of,  loc.  and  abl. 
with,  1339,  1344;  indirect  question 
with,  1774;   with  quin,  1986. 


Dreading, 

verbs  of,  with  gen.,  1286. 
Dual,  41^. 
Dubitative, 

see  Appeal. 
Duration, 

of  time,  denoted  by  ace.,  1151-1156, 
1475 ;  ^^-  ^U  combined  with  a  second 
ace.,  ZZ74;  denoted  by  abl.,  135 5. 
Duty, 

verbal  expressions  of,  in  indic,  1495- 
1497;  in  conditional  periods,  2074, 
2101. 

Easy, 

adjs.  meaning,  cases  with,  1200 ;  with 
gerundive  construction  or  gerund,  2252 ; 
with  supine  in  -Q,  2274. 
Ecthlipsis,  2493. 
Effect. 

suffixes  denoting,  213, 217,  224,  241. 
Effort, 

see  Striving. 
Elegiac  distich,  2573. 
Elegiambus,  2680,  2681. 
Elision, 

within   a   word,    97,   102;    between 
words,   2481-2495;    at   end   of  verse, 
_2533»  2568. 
Emotion, 

verbs  of,  with  quod,   quia,   1851; 
with  cum,  1851,  1875;  w>^h  ^cc*  ^<^ 
infin.j   2187,    2188,  2184;    with   perf. 
infin.,  2231. 
Emotional  dative,  121 1. 
Emphasizing, 

ace,  1140-1146,1173,  1475. 
Enclitics, 

the,  179;  defined,  179;  accent  of, 
179;  quantity  of,  2433;  -met,  650, 
655;  -pte,  655;  -cc.  662,  663,  669, 
670,  2015;  dum,  with  imper.,  1573, 
1992;  at  end  of  verse,  256S;  see  -que, 
&c. 
End, 

of  motion,  see  Motion. 
Endeavour, 

verbs  meaning,  with  infin.,  2169. 
Endings, 

case,  function  of,  398;  lacking,  in 
prons.,  645 ;  of  nouns  and  verbs,  short- 
ened, 59-ii  ;  retained  long,  63-68 : 
*  one,*  *  two,*  '  three,'  adjs.  of,  see 
Adjectives;  see  Person,  Declen- 
sion, Suffix. 
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Enlargement, 

of   simple   sentence,  1037-1054;   of 
subj.,  1038-1047;  of  prcd.,  1048-1054. 
Entreaty, 

expressed  by  impo-.,  1571 ;  verbs  of, 
subjv.  coordinated  with,  1708. 
Enumerative  as3mdeton,  2126. 
Envy, 

verbs  of,  with  dat.,  1181. 
Epicenes,  411. 
Epistolary, 

impf.,  1601 ;  plup.,  i6i6. 
Epitrite,  2522. 
Equal  class, 

of  rhythms,  2527. 
Essential, 

complement,  see  Complement. 
Ethical, 

see  Emotional. 
Euripidean  verse,  2644-2646. 
Exchange, 

abl.  of,  1 388-1392. 
Exclamation, 

nom.  of,  1 1 17;  ace.  of,  1149,  1150, 
2112 ;  gen.  of,  1295;  verbal  expressions 
denoting  ability,  duty,  propriety,  neces- 
sity in,  i495-«497;  indie,  in,  1499; 
confounded  with  questions  and  decla- 
rations, 1502;  introduced  by  prons.  and 
unde,  ud!,  qu5,  cQr,  aui,  quin, 
quam,  quandd,  quotiens,  1526, 
1527;  introduced  by  ut,  1528;  two  or 
more  exclamations  with  one  verb,  1530; 
as  member  of  coordinate  sentence,  1697; 
subordinate,  or  indirect,  1773,  see 
Questions ;  minim  quantum, 
&c.,  1790;  in  apod,  of  conditional 
sentence,  2018;  infin.  of,  2216. 
Exclamatory, 

sentence,   defined,    1025;    questions, 
1566-1^69. 
Exe  mplification, 

penods  of,  2054,  2090. 
Exhortation, 

intimated  by  question,  1531;  ex- 
pressed by  subjv.,  1547-1551;  intro- 
duced by  uti,  ut,  ne,  nSmS,  nihil, 
&c.,  1547;  expressed  by  imper.,  1571; 
expressed  by  lut.,  1624;  verbs  of,  siibjv. 
coordinated  with,  1 708. 
Expectation, 

expressions  of,  with  si,  si  fSrte, 
1777;  see  Hope. 
Explanatory, 

cum,  1859,  1874-1880. 


Explosives,  51. 

Extent, 

of  space,  denoted  by  ace,  1151-1156, 
1475;  ace.  of,  combined  with  a  second 
ace,  1 1 74;  with  verbs  of  surpassing, 
1398. 

Faithful, 

adjs.  meaning,  cases  with,  1200. 
Favour, 

verbs  of,  with  dat.,  1181,  1182. 
Fearing, 

verbs  of,  with  indirect  question,  1774, 
1^59;  with  ut,  nC  clauses,  1957,  1958; 
with  ace  and  infin.,  1959;  witii  comple* 
mentary  infin.,  1959,  2169. 
Feeling, 

verbs  of,  with  ace,  1139;  with  gen., 
1283-1286;  with  loe  and  abl.,  1339, 
1344 ;  animi  with  verbs  and  adjs.  of, 
1339;  see  Emotion,  Mental  dis- 
tress, &c. 
Feet, 

metrical,   defined,    2519;     kinds   of, 
2521,    2522;    cyclic,   2523;    irrational, 
2524;  groups  of,  2531,  2532. 
Feminine, 

gender,  general    rules   of,   407;  for 
cons,  and  -1-  stems,  577-581 ;  caesura, 
assy- 
Figures  of  prosody,  2473-2510. 
Final, 

disappearance,  of  vowel,  96 ;  of  cons., 
i39-»43. 

Syllable,  vowel  of,  shortened,  57,  59- 
61;  retained  long,  63-68;  with  accent, 
17^;  quantity  of,  2437-2457;  of  verse, 
syllaba  anceps,  2533,  25 14. 

e  from  o  or  i,  71;  short  vowel  fol- 
lowed by  word  beginning  with  two  con- 
sonants or  double  cons.,  2458. 

Sentences,    defined,    1716;    comple- 
mentary, 1948-1960;  pure,  1948,  1961- 
1964 ;    tense   of,    after   perf.    definite, 
1754. 
Fitness, 

adj.  suffixes  implying,  298,  302-3^0; 
adjs.  denoting,  cases  with,  1200;  aajs. 
denoting,  with  gerund  and  gerundive, 
2252. 
Flowers, 

names  of,  gender,  407,  408,  573. 
Forgetting, 

verbs  oF,  with  gen.,  1287-1291 ;  with 
ace,  1288;  with  infin.,  2169. 
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Formation, 

one  of  the  divisions  of  Latin  grammar, 
treatedi  i,  180-396;  defined,  180;  roots 
and  stems,  183-198;  of  nouns,  with- 
out formative  suffix,  195,  198,  199; 
with  formative  suffix,  195-198,  200- 
203. 

Substantives,  204-2^9^  296,  308,  309, 
3>3»  3M,  333;  334 »  pnmitive,  204-245  ; 
denommative,  246-279,  226,  227,  2^2; 
suffixes  denoting  agent,  204-211 ;  action, 
212-237,  249;  instrument  or  means, 
238-245,  213,  224 ;  concrete  effect,  213, 
217,  224,  241;  result,  211,  222,  231, 
*34-*36,  2^9,  249,  296 ;  collectives,  228, 
249;  quality,  246-264;  person  con- 
cerned, 265,  309;  place,  266,  228,  241, 
242,  24J,  249^  308,  309,  314,  ^34 ; 
diminutive  suffixes,  267-278;  suffixes 
forming  patronymics,  279. 

Adjectives,  280-360 ;  primitive,  280- 
297^  305:  denominative,  298-360,  287; 
suffixes  denoting  act.  quality,  281-290, 
293,  294,  296;  pass,  quality,  291-297, 
282,  203  ;  material  or  resemblance,  2^- 
301 ;  appurtenance,  302-330 ;  supply, 
33 '-338;  diminutives,  339,  340;  com- 
par.  and  superl.  suffixes,  342-360; 
suffixes     denoting     place,     317,    321, 

347. 

Adverbs,  diminutives,  341 ;  compar. 
and  superl.  endings,  361-364. 

Verb  stem,  824-91*9 ;  variable  vowel, 
824-827 ;  theme,  738-740 ;  of  denomi- 
native  verbs,  365-375,  839,  840;    fre- 

3uentatives  or  intensives,  371-374  ; 
esideratives,  yj^ ;  meditatives,  375, 970 ; 
inceptives  or  mchoatives,  834,  see  In- 
centives; pres.  indie,  828-840;  pres. 
subjv.,  841-8411;  imper.,  844-8^6;  impf. 
indic,  847,  849;  impf.  subiv.,  849,  850 ; 
fut.,  851-853;  perf.  indic,  854-875; 
perf.stem  without  suffix,  858-866;  perf. 
stem  in  -s-,  867,  868?  perf.  stem  in 
-V-  or  -U-,  869-875 ;  pert,  subjv.,  876- 
878 ;  perf.  imper.,  879,  813  ;  plup.  in- 
dic, 880;  plup.  subjv..  881 ;  tut.  perf., 
882-884 ;  short  or  old  forms,  in  perf. 
system,  885-893;  infin.,  894-«98;  ge- 
rundive and  gerund,  899 ;  supine,  900 ; 
pres.  partic,  901-903 ;  fut.  partic,  904, 
905  ;  perf.  partic,  006-919. 
See  Composition. 
Formative  suffix, 

defined,  195,  see  Suffix. 
Fractions, 

how  expressed,  2424-2428. 


Free, 

verbs  meaning,  with  abl.,  M02-1306 ; 
adjs.  meaning,  with  abl.,  1306. 

Frequentative, 

verbs,  definition  and  formation  of, 
371-374 .  conative  use  of,  2303. 

Friendly, 

adjs.  meaning,  cases  with,  1200. 

Friendship, 

words  of,  with  gen.,  1203. 

Fulness, 

verbs  of,  with  gen.,  1293 ;  with  abl, 
1386;  adjs.  of,  with  gen.,  1263,  1264, 
1387;  with  abl.,  1387. 

Future  action, 

expressed  by  pres.,  1593,  2026,  2030; 
expressed  by  perf.,  1541,  1549.  155,, 
1558,  1612,  2027. 

Future  Perfect  tense, 

lacking  in  subjv.  and  imper.,  716; 
formation  of,  882-S84;  short  or  old 
forms,  885-893;  fuerit  victGrus, 
803;  infin.,  887;  dat.  of  possessor  with, 
1 2 16,  1478 ;  uses  of,  in  simple  sentence. 
1626-1632,  1607,  1609;  in  prot.  and 
apod.,  of  coincident  action,  1627;  de- 
noting fut.  resulting  state,  1628;  ex- 
pressing rapidity  of  action,  1629;  de- 
noting action  postponed,  1630;  denoting 
action  which  will  have  ocoured  while 
something  takes  place,  163 1 ;  not  differ- 
ing from  Tut.,  1632 ;  of  inceptives,  1607; 
pass.,  with  fuerO,  &c.,  1609;  perf. 
used  as,  161 2  ;  sequence  of,  171 7,  1740- 
1746,  1 75 It  1753;  '^  subordinate  sen- 
tence, rcl.  time,  1733,  1736;  independ- 
ent, 1738;  with  cum,  1860-1862;  with 
anteqbam.  priusquam,  1915  ;  with 
ubf,  simul  atque,  &c.,  1934;  with 
dum,  2006 ;  with  dSnec,  dOnicum, 
2009;  in  conditional  prot.,  2023,  2059- 
2064;  in  conditional  apod.,  2023,  2031, 
2055,  2062,  2080  ;  represented  by  fore 
and  perf.  partic,  2234 ;  of  direct  discourse 
represented  by  plup.  or  perf.  subjv.  in 
ind.  disc,  2324. 

Futures, 

virtual,  1718. 

Future  tense, 

lacking  in  subjv.,  716;  imper.,  716, 
1575;  formation  of,  8U-853;  -It,  68; 
-or,  -8r,  68;  dat.  ot  possessor  with, 
1 2 16, 1478  ;  uses  of,  in  simple  sentence, 
1619-1625;  of  fut.  action,  1619;  ex- 
pressing prediction,  will,  threat,  &c, 
1619;  of  diffident  assertion,  1620;  in 
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Future  tense  ~  coniinued. 
pedictions,  162 1 ;  in  asseverations,  1622 ; 
in  questions  of  appeal,  1623;  expressing 
exhortation,  request,  command,  &&, 
1624;  sequence  of.  1717,  1740-1746, 
i75i»  1753;  >n  subordinate  sentence, 
1625;  fut  perf.  with  force  of,  1632; 
rel.  time,  1 733-1 735;  independent, 
1738;  with  cum,  1860-1862;  with 
antequam,  priuaquam,  1913, 1916 ; 
with  ubi,  simul  atque,  &c.,  1934; 
with  dum,  dSnec,  quoad,  ^uam- 
diti,  1996,  2000,  2002,  2009;  m  con- 
ditional prot.,  2023,  2052-2058;  in 
conditional  apod.,  2023,  2030,  2037, 
204^,  2054,  2061, 2079,  20S6;  poiphras- 
tic,  m  condidonsil  prot.,  2092,  2108;  in 
conditional  apod.,  207^^  2081,  2087, 
2093,  2<^7f  2100;  of  airect  discourse 
represented  by  impf.  or  prcs.  subjy. 
in  ind.  disc.,  2324 ;  infin.,  see  Infini- 
tive ;  partic.,  see  Participles. 

Qalliambic,  2714-2716. 

Qender, 

kinds  of,  402;  defined,  403;  nouns, 
defined,  402,  398;  mobile  nouns,  409; 
nouns  of  common,  410;  epicenes,  411 ; 
variable,  413,  586,  5(^7;  general  rules 
of,  102-413;  of  dimmutives,  270;  of 
inanimate  things,  403 ;  of  Greek  words, 
570 ;  of  -fi-  stems,  432,  431 ;  of  -o- 
stems,  446,  447;  general  rules  of,  for 
cons,  and  -i-  stems,  570-^84 ;  of  cons, 
stems,  467,  471-^94;  of  -1-  stems,  513, 

517-539.  545;  o'  -"-  st«n»»  585»  5*6, 
588 ;  of  -e-  stems,  596, 197 ;  agreement 
of  adj.  and  partic.  in,  loSa-iogiS;  agree- 
ment of  rel.  pron.  in,  1 082-1 098, 1801- 
181 1,  see  Relative;  agreement  of  de- 
monstrative and  determinative  prons. 
in,  1 082-1098,  see  Demonstrative, 
Determinative ;  agreement  of  subst 
in,  1077-1081 ;  see  Neuter. 

General, 

truth,  expressed  by  pres.,  1^88;  ex- 
pressed by  impf.,  1599;  fut.  in.  1620; 
m  subordinate  sentence,  tense  ot,  1748, 
1760;  with  antequam,  priusquam, 
1912-1914;  introduced  parenthetically 
by  ut,  1940;  introduced  by  sic,  ita, 
2159;  conditions,  2034^,  2035,  ^^44.  ^^^S^) 
2054. 2069-2071 ;  subj.,  in  ist  pers.  plur. 
and  2d  pers.  sing.,  omitted,  1030. 

Genitive  case, 

defined,  419;  plur.,  how  formed,  427; 
stem  of  noun  seen  in,  421 ;  stem  of  noun 


Genitive  case  ~  coniinued, 
indicated  by,  421 ;  lacking,  see  Defec- 
tive J  stem  vowel  of  -o-  stems  length- 
ened m,  56,  462. 

-8-  stems,  in  -!us,  -ius,  162,  618- 
620,  656,  657,  694;.in  -«,  160,  437; 
m  -as.  437;  in  -tim,  439;  inscrip- 
tional  forms,  443;  Greek  nouns,  443- 
445* 

-o-  stems,  in  -Ius,  -ius,  162,  618- 
620,  656,  657.  694 ;  in  -ai,  -81,  -5i, 
458 ;  of  words  in  -ius,  -ium,  form 
and  accent  of,  172,  456,  457;  in  -um, 
-Om,  ^62,  463,  465,  640,  641,  643; 
mscnptional  forms,  465 ;  Greek  nouns, 
466. 

Consonant  stems,  in  -uum,  492, 506; 
in  -om,  494,  507;  in  -ium,  477,  478, 
489,  49a,  494,  506,  507 ;  inscriplional 
forms,  507;  Greek  nouns,  508-512. 

-i- stems,  in -um,  527-^,563, 629, 
03  >»  ^Z3^  636;  inscriptional  forms,  564 ; 
Greek  nouns,  ^65. 

-u-  stems,  m  -uis,  590;  in  -tl,  590; 
in  -om,  591 ;  in  -Qm,  591 ;  inscrip- 
tional forms,  593. 

-8-  stems,  m  -8,  602,  606;  in  -8s, 
602,  606;  in  -i,  602,  606;  of  r8s, 
fid8s,  160,  602. 

Present  participles,  in  -um,  (63. 

Pronouns,  peculiar  and  inscnptioDa], 
forms,  of  eg^O,  to,  su!,  646,  649 ;  ot 
meus,  tuus,  suus,  653;  of  hie,  663, 
665;  of  ille,  iste,  667,  668;  of  illic, 
istic,  670;  of  is,  672-674;  of  idem, 
677 ;  of  qui,  quis,  688,  690 ;  of  neu- 
ter, 694. 

Uses  of,  1226-1295;  general,  1226. 

With  substantives,  1 227-1 262;  com- 
bined with  one  or  more  genitives  limit- 
ing same  subst.,  1228;  with  limited 
subst  omitted,  1229;  of  the  subj., 
cause,  origin,  owner,  1 232-1238,  1207; 
of  personal  and  reflexive  prons.,  1234; 
of  word  in  apposition  with  posseiss. 
pron.,  1235;  as  pred.  with  verbs  mean- 
ing am,  oelongf  become^  &c.,  1236, 
1237;  with  commtknis,  proprius, 
ali8nus,  sacer,  t5tus,  1238;  of 
quality,  attributively  and  predicatively, 
1239,  1240;  partitive,  1241-1254;  with 
advs.,  1242, 1248, 1253, 12^4;  partitive, 
with  adjs.,  1245;  partitive,  in  pred.. 
1251;  partitive,  nostrum,  vestrfim, 
2335 ;  of  definition,  1255-1259 ;  with 
causa,  gratia, nOmine,  ergo,  1257; 
with  quidquid  est,  &c.,  1259;  the 
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Qenitive  case  —  coniinued, 
objective,    1260-1262 ;   objectivet  nos- 
tri.  vcstri,  2335. 

With  adjectives,  1263^1270,  1203, 
1204;  with  cOnsdus  and  dat,  1265; 
with  partic,  1266;  with  similis,  1204; 
with  dignus,  indignus,  1269. 

With  verbs,  1271-1294;  with  verbs  of 
valuing,  &c.,  1271-1275,  1279;  with  r€- 
fert  and  interest,  1276-1279 ;  with  ju- 
dicial verb&,  1 280-1 282;  withmiseret, 
paenitet,  piget.  pudet,  taedet, 
1283,  '2S4;  with  misereor,  misered, 
miserCscS,  128^  ;  with  personal  verbs 
of  desiring,  loathing,  admiring,  dread- 
ing, 1286;  with  verw  of  memory,  1287- 
1291;  with  verbs  of  participation  and 
mastery,  1292;  with  verbs  of  fulness 
and  want,  1293;  with  verbs  of  separat- 
ing and  abstaining,  1294. 

Of  exclamation,  1295  ;  with  mih! 
est  nSmen,  ndmen  dO,  &c.,  1213, 
1214;  with  opus,  1383;  with  post 
and  intrS  in  expressfons  of  time, 
1396;  with  preps.,  1406,  1413,  1419, 
1420,  1232;  possess.,  with  infin.,  1237, 
2208,  221 1, 1232 ;  of  gerundive  construc- 
tion and  gerund,  2258-2264,  2164. 

Genus, 

pavy  duplex^  sescuplex^  2527. 

Qerund. 

no  plur.  of,  416 ;  a  verbal  noun,  732, 
2237;  formation  of,  899;  dat.  of  doer  of 
action  with,  121 5,  i^Oy  2243;  ^^'  "^^^ 
ab  with,  2243 »  ^^  reflexive  sense, 
1482  ;  treated,  2237-2268;  character  of, 
2237-2239 ;     with    and   without    obj., 

2241,  2242;    of  verbs  of   trans,  use, 

2242,  2255,  ^239>  22^3*  u^  ^  Acc. 
of,  with  ad,  2252,  2164 ;  with  other 
preps.,  2253;  "se  of  dat.  of,  2253, 
2257;  in  gen.,  2259;  denoting  pur- 
pose, 2263;  with  causS  expressing 
purpose,  2164;  use  of  abl.  ot,  2265- 
2268;  denoting  means,  cause,  &c., 
2266;  with  preps.,  2267;  In  abl.  of 
separation,  2268. 

Gerundive, 

a  verbal  noun,  732,  2237;  formation 
of,  899,  288;  originally  neither  act.  nor 
pass.,  288,  2238 ;  dat.  of  possessor  with, 
121 5,  1478,  2243;  abl.  with  ab  with, 
2243;  treated,  2237-2268;  character  of, 
2237-2239;  the  construction,  2240;  use 
of  nom.  of,  2243-2249,  2251;  with 
sum,  2243;   inflection  of,  with  sum, 


Gerundive  —  continued, 
804 ;  with  sum  in  conditional  periods, 
2101;  fruendus,  fungendus,  &c., 
2244;  habed  with,  2245 ;  impersonally, 
22^6,  2180,  2244;  impersonally  with 
obj.,  2247;  adjectively,  288,  2248;  de- 
noting possibility,  2249;  with  pass., 
2251;  use  of  ace.  of,  2250-2253,  2243; 
with  verbs,  2250;  with  ad,  2252.  2164; 
with  other  preps.,  2253;  use  of  oat  of, 
2254,  22^6,  x2o8;  use  of  gen.  of,  2258- 
2264;  ^^^1^  subst.  or  adj.,  2258,  2259; 
with  nostri,  &c.,  2260,  2261;  predi- 
cately  with  sum,  2262;  with  causS 
expres^ng  purpose,  2164;  alone,  denot- 
ing purpose.  2263;  ^'^^  judicial  verbs, 
2264;  use  of  abl.  of,  2265-2268;  denot- 
ing means,  cause,  &c.,  2266;  with  preps., 
2267;  In  abl.  of  separation,  2268;  with 
compar.  expression,  2268. 

Givine, 

venis  of,  subjv.  coordinated  with, 
1 71 2;  with  gerundive  construction, 
2250. 

Glyconic,  2660-2662. 

Gnomic, 
see  Often. 

Grave  accent,  174-177. 

Greek, 

chsiracters  of  the  alphabet,  17,  19; 
words,  eu  in,  83;  changed  in  Latin,  00; 
quantity  in,  158, 163,  164 ;  patronymics, 
279;  nouns,  gender  of,  406,  408,  570; 
nouns  of  -S-  decl.,  forms  of,  443-44^ ; 
of  -o-  decl.,  466 ;  of  cons,  ded.,  508- 
512;  of  -i-  ded.,  565:  idiom,  imi- 
tated in  Latin  with  dat.  of  volCns,.&c., 
1218;  ace.,  see  Part  concerned. 

Grief, 

verbs  of,  with  quod,  quia,  185 1: 
with  cum,  18^1,  1875;  with  ace.  and 
infln.,  2187,  2188,  2184. 

Guilty, 

aajs.  meaning,  gen.  with,  1263,  1264. 

Gutturals, 

53*  54 1  guttural  mute  stems,  decl.  of, 
471-473- 

Habit. 

suffixes  denoting,  284. 
Happening, 

verbs  o^  case  with,  1181-1x85;  qui 

with,  1826,  1850;  quod  with,  introduc- 

.    ing  coinddent  action,  1850 ;  cum  with, 

1874,  1850 ;    with  result  clause,  1965 ; 

with  result  dause,  how  translated,  \^, 
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Hardening^,  2503. 
Harming, 

verbs  of,  case  with,  1205-1210. 
Having, 

verbs  of,  with  two  accusatives,  1167. 
Hearing, 

verbs  of,  in  pres.  of  past  action,  1592 ; 
with  indirect  question,  1774. 
Helping, 

expressions  of,  case  with,  1x81-1185. 
Hemiolic  class, 

of  rhythms,  2527. 
Hendecasyllabic  Alcaic,  2667, 2668. 
Hendecasyllable.  2664,  2665. 
Hephthemimerai  caesura,  2544. 
Hephthemimeris,  2531. 
Hesitate, 

verbs    meaning,    with    quin,    1987; 
with  infin.,  2169. 


Hexameter, 
defined,   2536; 
bacchiac.  2705. 
Hexapody,  2531. 
Hiatus, 


dactylic,   2556-2569; 


within  a  word,  97-102;  between  words, 
2477-2480;  at  end  of  verse,  2533. 
Hidden  quantity,  2459-2463. 


Hidinr, 

verbs  of,  with  two  accusatives,  T169- 
1171 ;  with  ace.  and  prepositional  phrase, 
1 1 70. 
Hindering, 

verbs  of,  with  n6,  i960,  1^77;  with 
quSminus,  i960,  1977 ;  with  quin, 
1986;  with  ace.  and  innn.,  2203;  with 
ace.  of  gerundive  construction  or  gerund, 
2252. 
Hipponactean  verse, 

2597-2600,    2639-2641;    strophe,    in 
Horace,  2721. 
Hiring, 

verbs  of,  with  gen.,  1274 ;  with  abl., 
1388-1392. 
Historical, 

perf.,  1602-1604,  see  Perfect ;  infin., 
see   Intimation;   pres.,  see   Vivid 
narration. 
Hope, 

expressions  of,  with  si,  sl  fOrte, 
1777;  with  ace.  and  infin.,  2186;  with 
pres.  infin.,  2186. 
Horace, 

lyric  metres  of,  271S-2737,  2739. 
Hortatory, 
see  Desire. 
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Hostility, 

words  of,  with  gen.,  1203. 
Hypothesis, 

expressed   by  abl.   abs.,  1367;    ex- 
pressed by  partic,  2295 ;  variation  of 
prot.,  2 109-2 III. 
Hypermetrical  verse,  2568. 

lambelegus,  267S,  2679. 

Iambic, 

words,  last  syllable  of,  shortened  in 
verse,  61;  shortening,  law  of,  2470- 
2472;  rhythms.  2581-2627;  trimeter 
(senarius),  2583-2596 ;  choliambus, 
2597-2600;  trimeter  catalectic,  2601- 
2603;  tetrameter  acatalectic,  2604-2609; 
septenarius,  2610-26 16;  dimeter  acata- 
lectic, 2617-2620  ;  dimeter  catalectic, 
2621-2633;  acatalectic  dipody  and  cata- 
lectic  tripody,  2624;  versus  Reizianus, 
2625,  2626;  trimeter,  in  Horace,  2719; 
strophe,  in  Horace,  2720. 

Iambus,  2521. 

Ictus, 

25x1  ;  in  combination  with  word 
accent,  2548. 

Identity, 

pron.  of,  decl.  of,  676-678;  use  of, 
2371-2373;  see  Idem. 

Illative, 

words,  use  of,  2133,  2154-2158. 

Illustrations, 

ut  in,  1941 ;  introduced  by  nam, 
2155. 

Imparisyllables, 

defined,  469;  decl.  of,  cons,  stems, 
471-512;  -i-  stems,  529-369;  gender 
01.  57»-584. 

Imperative, 

with  short  final  vowel,  61  ;  tense  of, 
716,  1575 ;  of  dic5,  dtlc5,  faciO,  96, 
846 ;  of  compounds  of  d(ic5,  846 ;  ac- 
cent of  compounds  of  die.  dQc,  173; 
endings  of,  207,  731 ;  in  -d,  748 ;  forma- 
tion of,  844-846 ;  perf.,  879,  813  ;  sing., 
of  more  than  one,  1075 ;  with  quin, 
1527;  in  commands,  1571-1^80;  ac- 
companied by  amfibO,  age,  siinC,  &c., 
'?72|  i573i  *992;  in  protasis  of  con- 
ditional sentence,  157^,  2032.  2038, 
2056,  2063 ;  use  of  third  person  and 
longer  forms,  1575-157S ;  the  fut., 
1575;  fac,  fac  ut,  cClrfi  ut,  vide, 
&c.,  1579;  periphrastic  perf.  pass., 
1580;  in  prohibitions,  1581-1586;  n5n 
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Imperative  —  continued, 
used  with,  1582;  nSli,  1581;  fuge, 
parce,  mitte,  &c.|  with  innn.,  1584; 
cavS,  cavS  nC,  fac  nC,  &&,  1585 ; 
in  laws,  treaties,  &c.,  1575,  1586;  asyn- 
deton in,  1641 ;  in  coorcQnation,  1574, 
1697,  17x0-1712,  1787;  primary,  1717; 
sentence,  defined,  1025;  in  ind.  disc., 
2312. 

Imperfect  tense, 

indicative,  formation  of,  847, 848 ;  -fit, 
68;  dat.  of  possessor  with,  1216,  1478; 
uses  of,  in  simple  sentence,  IC94-1601, 
1495-1497 ;  of  action  not  performed  in 
the  past,  149^  ;  of  action  not  performed 
at  present  time,  1197;  of  past  action 
going  on,  1594;  ot  past  action  lasting 
while  something  occurs,  1595;  of  re- 
peated or  customary  action,  1596;  of 
past  action  still  continued  in  past,  1597  ; 
of  action  suddenly  recognized,  1598 ;  in 
descriptions  and  general  truths,  x  599 ;  in 
letters  and  messages,  1601 ;  in  conative 
use,  2302 ;  sequence  of,  1717, 1740-1745, 
1747,  1760,  2322,2328;  in  subordinate 
sentence,  rel.  time,  1733-1735;  indepen- 
dent, 1738 ;  with  cum,  i860, 1861, 1864, 
1865 ;  with  antequam,  priusquam, 
1918 ;  with  postquam,  ub!,  ut,  &c., 
1930,  1932,  1933  ;^  with  dum,  dSnec, 


2028,  2044,  2050^  2101,  2102,2104, 2106. 
Subjunctive,  formation  of,  849,  850; 
-et,  68;  in  wishes,  1544,  1545;  in  ex- 
pressions of  obligation  or  necessity, 
1552;  of  action  conceivable,  1559,  1560, 
1565;  of  past  action,  1545,  1559,  1563, 
1565,  1567,  156^;  of  repieatra  action, 
1730 ;  in  subordinate  sentence,  following 
secondary,  1747,  1762,  1766, 1771,2322; 
referring  to  fut.  time,  1743,  1749,  2324; 
following  primary,  1751,  1753,  2329; 
following  pres.  of  vivid  narration  and 
pres.of  quotation,  1752;  following  perf. 
definite,  1754;  following  perf.  infin.  or 
perf.  partic,  1767;  secondary,  1762; 
with  indef.  rel.  pron.  or  adv.,  1814; 
with  cum,  1872,  1873;  ^^^  <3UO- 
tiSns,  quotiSnscumque,  1887; 
with  antequam,  priusquam,  1914, 
1917, 1919, 1920;  With  postefi  quam, 
postquam,  &c.,  1924;  with  dum, 
dSnec,    quoad,    quamdlQ,    1997. 


2002.    2003,    2005,    2007-2009;    with 
moao,  2003;  in  conditional  prot.  of 


Imperfect  tense  —  continued, 
indeterminate  protases,  2024,  2071, 
2089;  in  conditional  prot.  of  action  non- 
occurrent,  2091.  2092,  2094-2097;  in 
conditional  apoa.  of  indeterminate  pro- 
tases, 2024,  2040, 2047, 205 1,  2068, 2071. 
2073,  2082,  2088,  2089;  in  conditional 
apod,  of  action  non-occurrent,  2091, 
2092,  209^,  2098;  with  ^uasiy  tam- 
quam  si,  &c.,  2120;  in  conditional 
apod,  of  direct  discourse,  how  repre- 
sented in  ind.  disc,  2331-2334. 

Impersonal, 

verbs,  forms  of,  81S-817;  defined, 
1034;  classified,  815,816, 1034;  in  pass., 
with  dat.  1181;  used  personally,  1181, 
1284;  of  mental  distress,  with  gen., 
1283;  verbs  of  trans,  use  used  as,  1479; 
verbs  of  intrans.  use  used  as,  724,  763, 
1479;  with  infin.  as  subj.,  2208-2210; 
use  of  abl.  of  perf.  partic,  1372;  iri 
with  supine,  2273;  construction,  witli 
verbs  of  perceiving,  knowing,  thinking, 
saying,  2 1 77-2182;  fruendum,  fun- 

Sendum,  &c.,  2244;  of  other  gerun- 
ives,  2180,  2246,  2247. 
Imprecation, 

expressed  by  iroper,,  1571 ;  in  verse, 
2549. 
Inceptives, 

defective,   808;    formation   of,   834; 
the,  927,  919,  965,  06S,  976,  980,  984; 
meaning  of  perf.  of,  1607;  quantity  of 
vowel  preceding  -sc5,  2462. 
Inchoatives, 

see  Inceptives. 
Incomplete  action, 

expressed  by  gerundive  construction, 
2240:  expressed  by  perf.  partic,  2280; 
see  Continued. 
Indeclinable, 

adis,,  431,  637,  642;  centum,  637; 
see  Defective. 
Indefinite, 

advs.,  711;  prons.,  decl.  and  list  of, 
658,  659,  681-694;  adj.  and  subst. 
forms  of,  6S6;  abL,  qui,  quicum,  689; 
table  of  correlative  prons.,  695 ;  ques- 
tions introduced  by  ecquis,  &c.,  1509; 
nesciS  quis,  nesciS  unde,  sciO  ut, 
&c,  1788,  1^89;  rel.  prons.  and  advs., 
followed  by  mdic,  18 14;  use  of,  2388- 
2403,  see  quis,  &c. 

Use  of  2nd  pers.  sing.,  in  commands 
and  prohibitions,  1550,  1551;  of  action 
conceivable,   1556,  1558,   1559;    of  re- 
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Indefinite  '•-- continued, 
peated  action,  1730;  in  cum  sentences, 
1859,  i860;  with  antequam,  prius- 
quam,  1912;  with  postquam,  ubf, 
ut,  &c.,  1924;  with  sive  •  .  .  sive, 
2019;  in  conoitional  sentences,  2070. 

Antecedent,  omitted,  1799;  multi, 
quidam,  &c.,  used  with  sunt  qui,  &&, 
1822;  abl.  qui  used  with  quippe,  ut, 
1828;  adv.,  quamquam,  1899;  adv., 
quamvis,  1903;  adv.,  quamlibet, 
1907;  use  of  ut  quisque,  1939;  use  of 
qu9  quisque,  1973;  adv.,  quandS, 
2010;  time,  with  quandO.  201 1 ;  time, 
denoted  by  impf.  subjv.  of  action  non- 
occurrent,  2091;  subj.,  of  infin.,  not 
expressed,  2212;  expressed,  2212;  un- 
expressed, with  pred.  noun  in  ace., 
2213;  in  ist  pers.  plur.  and  2nd  pers. 
sing.,  omitted,  1030. 

Independent, 

time,  of  subordinate  sentence,  1738, 
1744- 

Indeterminate, 

meaning,  verbs  of,  1035;  ^^  pred* 
nom.,  forminz  pred.,  1035 ;  rel.  asreeinfl; 
with  pred.  subst.,  1806;  period,  definea, 
2024;  protases,  defined,  202,^;  treated, 
2025-2090,  see  Conditional ;  in  pres. 
or  perf.  subjv.  in  ind.  disc,  after  secon- 
dary, 2328;  apodoses  to,  in  ind.  disc.. 

Indicative  mood, 

tenses  of,  716 ;  how  translated,  717. 

Formation  of  tenses  of,  pres.,  S28- 
840;  impf.,  847,  848;  perf.,  854-875; 
stem  without  suffix,  858-866 ;  stem  m 
-8-,  867,  868;  stem  in  -v-  or  -u-, 
869-S75;  ii»t-.  851-853 ;  plup.,  880; 
fut.  perf.,  882-884 ;  short  or  old  forms, 
885^93. 

Uses  of,  in  declarations,  1493;  ^^ 
neg.  of,  1494 ;  in  verbal  expressions  de- 
noting ability,  duty,  propriet]r,  neces- 
sity, &c.,  1495-1497 ;  in  questions  and 
exclamations,  1499-13331  see  Ques- 
tions; use  of  tenses  m  simple  sentence, 
1587-1633,  see  Present,  &c.;  in 
subordinate  sentence,  1732-1739;  tenses 
of,  sequence  after,  1717,  1 746-1 761 ; 
general  rule  for  indie,  in  subordinate 
sentence,  1721;  in  ind.  disc.,  1729, 
2318;  with  si,  si  fOrte,  1777;  with 
nescid  quis,  &c.,  1788,  1789;  with 
minim  quantum,  &c.,  1790;  in  rel. 
sentence  equivalent  to  conditional  prot., 
i8t2 ;  in  rd.  sentence  of  simple  declara- 


Indicative  mood  —  continued. 
tion  or  description,  1813;  in  rel.  sen- 
tence introduced  by  inde/T  pron.  or  adv., 
1814;  with  sunt  qui,  &c.,  1823;  with 
qui  tamen,  1825;  in  rel.  sentence  re- 
sembling causal  sentence,  1826;  with 
quippe  qui,  ut  qui,  ut  pote  qui, 
1827 ;  with  quippe  qui  (adv.),  ut  qui, 
1828;  quod  attinet  ad,  &c.,  1830; 
with  quod,  quia,  1838-1S58;  with 
cum,  1859-X871,  1873-1876,  1881; 
with  quoniam,  1882-1884;  with  quo- 
tiSns,  quotiSnscumque,  i88«, 
1886;  with  quam,  1 888-1 S95  ;  with 
quantum,  ut,  1892;  with  quam- 
quam, 1899,  iQoo;  with  quamvis, 
1905,  1906;  with  tamquam,  1908; 
with  quemadmodum,  1908;  with 
antequam,  priusquam,  i^ix-1921; 
with  pridiS  quam,  postridiC  quam, 
1922 ;  with  postquam,  ubi,  ut,  cum 
primum,  1^23-1034:  with  uti,  ut, 
1935-1946;  wi^  udI,i97i  ;  with  qu9, 
qui,  1972,  1973,  1976;  with  quants, 
1973;  ^ith  dum,  dSnec,  quoad, 
quamdiO,  1991-2009 ;  with  quandS, 
201 0-2014;  in  conditional  periods  of  in- 
determinate protases,  2023,  2025-2071, 
207^,  2078-2081,  2086,  2087,  2090;  in 
conoitional  periods  of  action  non-occur- 
rent,  2092,2097,  2100-2108,  2112-2114; 
with  etsi,  tametsi,  tamenetsi, 
etiamsl,  si,  21 16. 

Indirect  compound, 

defined,  377,  see  Composition. 

Indirect  discourse, 

defined,  1723,  2309;  verbs  introduc- 
ing, X724,  2309;  with  main  verb  not 
expressed,  1725,  2310,  2319;  verb  of 
saying,  introduced  by  qui,  quod, 
cum,  put  illogically  in  subjv.,  1727, 
2320;  subjv.  of  attraction,  1728; 
sequence  ot  tenses  in,  1 770-1 772;  in 
quod  sentences,  1838,  2319;  in  quia 
sentences,  2319;  in  quoniam  sen- 
tences, 1882-1884:  in  quamquam 
sentences,  1901 ;  in  tamquam  sen- 
tences, 1909;  in  antequam,  prius- 
quam sentences,  1916,  191 9,  1921 ; 
in  sentences  with  postquam,  ubf, 
ut,  &c.,  192^;  with  non  dubitS, 
1987;  with  dum,  d5nec,  quoad. 
(juamdiQ,  1994, 1995, 200^,  2007, 200S; 
in  sentences  with  quandS,  2010;  fut. 
perf.  of  main  sentence  how  represented 
in,  2234;  mood  of  main  sentence  in, 
2312-2314;    dedarative  sentences   in. 
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Indirect  discourae  —  eontinwd. 
2312 ;  imper.  sentences  in,  2312 ;  in- 
terro^tive  sentences  in,  3312;  rhetorical 
(questions  in,  2313;  original  subjv.  ques^ 
tions  In,  2314 ;  moodi  of  subordinate 
sentences  in,  1722-1729,  2315-2320; 
indie,  in,  1729,  1995,  ^Z^^\  '^'  *^' 
tence  equivalent  to  main  sentence  in 
ace.  with  infin.,  2.'(i6;  sentences  intro- 
duced by  conjunctive  particles  in  ace. 
with  innn.,  2317;  tense  of  infin.  in, 
2321;  tense  of  subjv.  in,  2322-2324; 
fut.  and  fut.  perf.  of  subordinate  sen- 
tence how  represented  in,  2324;  use  of 
prons.  in,  2325,  2341,  2342;  conditional 
protases  in,  2326-2329;  conditional 
apodoses  in,  2330-2334;  see  Infini- 
tive. 

Indirect  object, 
see  Complement. 

Indirect  question, 
see  Questions. 

Inducing, 

verbs  of,  with  two  accusatives,  11 72; 
with  purpose  clause,  1951. 

Infinitive, 

in  -e,  -6, 59, 6^;  gender  of,  412;  the 
infinitives,  verbal  nouns,  732,  2160- 
2163;  fut.  act.  and  pass,  and  perf.  pass., 
7p,  898,  227t ;  short  or  old  forms  of, 
885-893;  the  tut  perf.,  887:  formation 
of,  894-898 ;  pass,  in  -ier,  S97. 

Use  of,  treated,  2160-2236;  origin 
and  character  of,  2x60-2163;  old  and 
poetical  use  of,  21 64-31 66;  of  purpose, 
2164,  2165 ;  with  audis.,  2166;  ordinary 
use  of,  2x67-2215;  the  complementary, 
2168-217X,  2223,  X9^^;  accwith,  2x72- 
3203;  ace.  with,  origin  of  construction 
<rfj  1 134>  2172,  3173 ;  with  verbs  of  per- 
ceiving, knowing,  thinking,  saying, 
2 1 75-2184,  22x9,  2236 ;  with  verbs  of 
accusing,  2i8j;  with  verlss  of  hoping, 
promising,  threatening,  2186;  with 
verbs  of  emotion,  2187,  3188, 2184;  with 
verbs  of  desire,  2189-2x93,  2228;  with 
verbs  of  resolving,  2191 ;  with  verbs  of 
demanding,  2194 ;  ^^^^  SUfideS,  per- 
suSdeS,  precor,  3195 ;  ^^  ym^  of 
accompHshmg,  21^;  with  verbs  of 
teachins^  and  training,  3x07 ;  with  verbs 
of  bidding,  forbidding,  allowing,  3198- 
3202 ;  wim  verbs  of  hindering,  2203, 
X960 ;  as  subst.  ace,  220^-2206;  as  subj.. 
2207-2215;  of  exclamation,  33x6;  useot 
pres.,  32x1^2233,  3336;   use  of  perf., 


Infinitive — amtinued. 
23x8,  3220,  2223-2231 ;  use  of  fut.. 
22x8,  22^2-2236;  fut.  pass.,  use  ot, 
2273;  with  verbs  signifying  represent, 
2299;  in  declarative  sentences  in  ind. 
disc.,  23x2;  in  rhetorical  questions  in 
ind.  disc.,  2;^X3 ;  in  rel.  sentences  equiva- 
lent to  main  sentences  in  ind.  disc., 
23x6;  in  conjunctive  particle  sentences 
in  ind.  disc.,  2317;  force  of  tenses  in 
ind.  disc.,  3321 ;  use  of  tenses  in  con- 
ditional apodoses  in  ind.  disc.,  3330- 
3334;  use  of  reflexive  pron.  in  con- 
struction of  ace.  with  infin.,  3338-3340 ; 
partic.  in  agreement  with,  X373;  act 
and  pass.,  with  forms  of  coepi  and 
dSsin5,  1483;  with  forms  of^  pos- 
sum, que5,  nequed,  1484;  with 
nOli,  fuse,  parce,  mitte,  &c.,  X583, 
1584;  ot  intimation,  XC34-X539;  used 
interrogatively,  1538;  after  cum,  ub!, 
ut,  postquam,  1539,  1868,  1869, 
1934;  after  dSnec.  3ooq;  sequence 
after,  lyi-j,  x 766-1 769;  with  dignus, 
indlgnus,  idSneus,  aptus,  1819; 
with  quam,  1S98 ;  with  verbs  of 
fearing,  X959;  with  sequitur,  effici- 
tur,  1965;  with  nOn  dubitO,  1987. 

Inflection, 

defined,  397:  of  the  noun,  398-713, 
see  Gender,  Number,  Case,  De- 
clension; of  the  verb,  713-1022,  see 
Conjugation,  Formation,  Verbs. 

Influence, 

abL  of,  X3X6-I3I9;  otherwise  ex- 
pressed, 13x7;  see  Inducing. 

Initial, 

disappearance,  of  vowel,  92;  of  cons., 
X23-X25. 

Injuring, 

expressions  of,  case  with,  IX81-X185. 

Inscriptions, 

cons,  i,  how  represented  in,  22;  i 
hnga  in,  22,  29 ;  long  vowel,  how  re|)re- 
sented  in^  28-30;  the  apex  in^  30;  ou 
in,  82 ;  ai  in,  8^ ;  C  in,  85 ;  01,  oe,  ei 
in,  87,  88;  nnal  m  dropped  in,  X40, 
443*  465*  564  J  final  •  diopped  in,  46c, 
50^,  504,  ([93;  ablatives  in  -Sd,  -Od, 
in.  436,  441,  465,  507,  593; 


=>?»  564.  593; 
-id,  -ad,  in.  436,  447,  46^,  ^  , 
case  forms  of  -a-  deel.  m,  443 ;  of  -o- 


decl.  in,  465:  of  cons.  decl.  in,  507; 
of  .-i*  ded.  in,  564;  of  -u-  decl.  in, 
593;  of  ego,  tfi,  sui  in,  651;  of 
mens.  tuus.  suus  in,  654;  of  hie  in. 
665;  ot  ille  ID,  668;  of  is  in,  674;  ot 
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Inscriptions  —  continued, 
idem  in,  678;  of  qui,  quis  in,  690; 
person  endings  in,  729;  form  of  sum 
in,  748:  form  of  possum  in,  753; 
forms  ot  e5  in,  764,  765 ;  form  of  tuli 
in,  781;  fut.  ptff.  in,  884,  888;  perf. 
subjv.  in,  877,  887;  pass,  infin.  in,  897, 
965;  use  of  nom.  in,  11 14. 
Instxximeht, 

suffixes  denoting,  238-245,  213,  224; 
abl.  of,  i377-'384i  «476|  M77. 
Instrumental  case, 

meaning  of,  1300;  uses  of,  1356-1399, 
see  Ablative. 
Intensive, 

verbs,   definition  and  formation    of, 
V-^-Sl^^  pron-.  decl.  of,  656^  657,  679, 
680;  use  of,  2374-2384;  see  ipse. 
Intention. 

dat.  of,  1 223-1 225. 
Interest, 

dat.    of,    1 205-1 2 10;    expressed   by 
emotional  dat.,  1211. 
Interjections, 

defined,  14;  used  with  nom.,  11 17, 
1123;  used  with  voc,  1123;  used  with 
dat.,  1206;  used  witli  aoc.,  1149,  X150; 
used  with  gen.,  1295 ;  hiatus  after,  2475  ; 
monosyllabic,  not  elided,  2484. 
Intermediate, 

coordinate   sentence,   treated,   1693- 

i7«3- 

Interrogations, 

neg.  adv.  in,  1443;  >'  apod.  in  tam 
.  .  .  quam  sentences,  1889. 

Interrogative  adverbs,  711,  1526. 

Interrogative  implication, 
infin.  of  intimation  with,  1538. 

Interrogative  pronouns, 

decl.  of,  658,  659,  681-694;  adj.  and 
subst.  forms  of,  683-685 ;  use  of,  in 
simple  sentences,  1526-1533,  1787- 
1791;  in  subjv.  questions,  1563-1570; 
in  indirect  question,  1785,  1786;  quid 
tib!  banc  cQrfitiSst  rem,  1136: 
of  kindred  meaning  with  verb,  1144, 
1840,  18; I ;  with  verbs  of  intrans.  use, 
1 1 83-11 86;  with  emotional  dat.,  1211 ; 
with  rCfert,  interest,  1276-1279; 
rel.  developed  from,  1795,  1808;  differ- 
ence between  uter  and  quis,  qui, 
2385 ;  difference  between  quis,  quid, 
and  qui,  quod,  2386. 

Interrogative  sentences, 

defined,  102^ ;  quisquam  and  tlllus 
in,  2402;  see  Questions. 


Interrogative  subjunctive, 

.  subordinate 
question,  1786. 


I73M 


1563-1^60;  in  subordinate  sentence, 
31 ;  in  mairect  q 
Intimation, 

infin.  of,  1534-1539, 1717,  1868, 1869, 
1924,  2009. 
Intransitive  use, 

verbs  of,  used  impersonally  in  pass., 
724,  1479;  verbs  of  trans,  use  used  as, 
1133;  used  transitively,  1137,  1139, 
1191;  with  dat.,  1181-1191,  1205;  use 
of  gerundive  of,  2246. 
Ionic, 

rhythms,  2708-2717;  a  m^liSre,  2708- 
2713;  Jlminore,  2708,  2709,  2714-2717; 
system,  in  Horace,  2737. 
Ionic  fi  mSiSre, 

defined,  2521 ;  see  Ionic. 
Ionic  S  minSre, 

defined,  2521 ;  see  Ionic. 
Irrational  syllables  and  feet, 

2524. 
Irregular, 

verbs,  defined,  743 ;  conjugated,  744- 
781,  see  Conjugation. 
Islands, 

names  of,  in  ace,  with  expressions  of 
motion,  1157,  X158;  constructions  with, 
to  denote  place  from  which,  1307-1310; 
constructions  with,  to  denote  place  in 
or  at  which,  X331-.1336,  1342,  1343; 
rel.  advs.,  ubi,  quO,  unde,  referring 
to,  1793. 
Iterative, 

see  Frequentative. 
Ithy phallic  verse,  2647. 

Joy. 

verbs  of,  with  quod,  quia,   1851: 
with  cum,  1 8 SI,  1875;  with  ace.  ana 
infin.,  2187,  2188,  2184. 
Judicial, 

verbs,  with  gen.,  1280-1282;  with  abl., 
1 280-1 282;  with  gen.  of  gerundive  con- 
struction, 2264. 

Keeping, 

verbs  of,  with  two  accusatives,  11 67; 
with  pred.  abl.,  1363. 
Kindred, 

derivation,  ace.  of,  1140,  1x73;  loan- 
ing, ace.  of,  X14X. 
Know  how, 

verbs  meaning,  with  infin.,  2169. 
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Knowing, 

verbs  of,  coordinated,  1696 ;  with  in- 
direct question,  1774;  with  ace.  and 
infin.,  2175;  time  of  iniin.  with,  2219, 
2226;  adjs.  meaning,  gen.  with,  1263, 
1264. 
Known, 

adjs.  meaning,  cases  with,  1200. 

Labials, 

53»  J4  i  li^bi^  mvXt,  stems,  ded.  of, 
479,  4«>- 
Labiodental,  53.  54. 
Lacking, 

adjs.  of,  with  gen.,  1263;  with  abl., 
1^06 ;  verbs  of,  with  gen.,  1293 ;  with 
abL,  1293,  1 302-1 306. 
Lamentation, 

expressed  by  initn.,  2216. 
Laws, 

duim,  &c.  in,  7^6;  forms  of  perf. 
subjv.  and  fut.  perfT  in«  887 ;  infin.  in 
-icr  in,  897;  imper.  in,  i57«,  1586; 
use  of  -que  in,  1649;  use  ofast  in, 
1685;  extrfi  quam  in,  1894;  qu9 
of  purpose  in,  1974 ;  quandoque  in, 
2012,  2014. 
Learn, 

verbs  meaning,  with  infin.,  2169. 
Leaving, 

verbs  of,  infin.  of  purpose  with,  2165. 
Legal, 

see  Laws. 
Leni 


of  vowels,  Vs,  56;  by  compensation, 
5  ;  in  gen.  plur.,  56,  462. 
Letters, 

tenses  in.  1601,  1616;  of  alphabet, 
see  Alphabet. 
Letting, 

verbs  of,  with  gen.,  1274 ;  with  abl., 
1388-1392. 
Li^e, 

adjs.  meaning,  cases  with,  1200. 
Linguals, 

53,  54 ;  lingual  mute  stems,  decl.  of, 
474-478. 
Loathing, 

verbs  of,  with  gen.,  1286. 
Local  sentences,  1716* 
Locative  case, 

defined,  420;  in  what  words  used, 
420 ;  form  of,  in  -fi-  stems,  438,  443 ; 
in  -o-  stems,  457, 460;  in  cons,  stems, 
$04 ;  in  -i-  stems,  554 ;  in  -u-  stems, 


Locative  case  —  continued, 
594 ;  of  hic,  665 ;  of  qui,  quis,  689 ; 
used  as  adv.,  70s,  709,  1340;  meaning 
of,  1209;  uses  of,  i33'-"355»  ****c*>^ 
to  subst.,  1 301,  1331 ;  in  dates,  1307, 
^yi^\  o^  names  of  towns  and  islands, 
»33'-»335  ;  meaning  near,  1331 ;  with 
atmbute,  1332,  1333;  of  names  of 
countries,  1336;  domi,  rtlri,  humi, 
orbl,  1337;  belli,  militiae,  1338; 
of  other  appellatives,  1339 ;  joined  with 
loc.  adv.,  1340;  denoting  time  when, 
1341 ;  as  abl.,  i342-i355»  ^^  Abla- 
tive; quin,  use  of,  1 980-1 990;  si, 
2015. 

Logaoedic  rhythms,  2650-2674. 

Mahi, 

sentences,  in   ind.   disc.,  mood   of, 
2312-2314. 
Making, 

verbs  of,  with  two  accusatives,  1167; 
with  pred.  abl.,  1363. 
Manner, 

expressed  by  neut.  ace.  of  adj.,  11^2 ; 
abl.  of,  1358-1361 ;  expressed  by  aol. 
abs.,  1367  ;  denoted  by  advs.,  700,  704, 
710,  1438;  denoted  l^  abl.  of  gerun- 
dive construction  or  gerund,  2266;  ex- 
pressed by  partic,  2295. 
Masculine, 

gender,  general  rules  for,  405,  406; 
for   cons,   and    -i-    stems,    571-576; 
caesura,  2557. 
Mastery, 

verbs  of,  with  gen.,  1292 ;  with  abl., 
1379 ;  with  ace,  1380. 
Material, 

substs.,  defined,  6 ;  substs.,  plur.  of, 
4x6, 1 108;  adj.  suffixes  denoting,  299- 
301;  abl.  of,  1312-13x5,  X426;  ex- 
pressed by  gen.,  X232;  expressed  by 
adj.,  X427. 
Maxims, 

imper.  in,  1575,  1586. 
Means, 

suffixes  denoting,  238-24^,  213,  224 ; 
expressed  by  abl.  abs.,  1367 ;  abl.  of, 
'377-'384 ;  expressed  by  cum,  1874 ; 
expressed  by  quod,  quia,  1850;  ex- 
pressed by  qui,  X826;  expressed  by 
abl.  of  gerundive  construction  or  ger- 
und, 2266 ;  expressed  by  partic,  2295. 
Measure^ 

abl.  of,  1388-1302 ;  expressed  by  gen., 
1255  ;  unit  of,  denned,  2515. 
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Medial, 

disappearance,  of  vowel,  93-^5 ;    of 
cons.,  126-138. 
Meditative, 

verbs,  definition  and   formation    of, 
375 ;  *e»  970. 
Meeting, 

verbs  of,  case  with,  1181-1185. 
Memory, 

adjs.  of,  with  gen.,  126^ ;  verbs  of, 
with  gen.,  1287-1291 ;  with  ace,  1288, 
1291 ;  with  de  and  abl.,  1289,  1291. 
Mental  distress, 

verbs  of,  with  gen.,  1283-1286. 
Metre,  2512. 
Middle, 

see  Reflexive. 
Military, 

expressions,  dat.  in,  1223,  1225 ;  abl. 
in,  1356. 
Mobile, 

nouns,  defined,  409;  substs.,  agree- 
ment of,  1078. 
Modal  sentences,  1716. 
Modesty, 

plur.  of,  1074. 
Molossus,  2522. 
Monometer, 

defined,  2536 ;  trochaic,  2649. 
Monopody,  2531. 
Monosyllables, 

defective  in  case,  430;  quantity  of, 
24T0-2433  ;    rarely  elided,  2484,  2485, 
2487,  2494,  2495. 
Months, 

names  of,  adjs.,  627  ;  decl.  of,  627. 
Moods, 

names  of,  715  ;  subjv.  in  simple  sen- 
tence, syntax  of,  1340-1570,  see  Sub- 
junctive ;  imper.,  uses  of,  1 571-1 586, 
see  Imperative ;  indie  in  simple 
sentence,  syntax  of,  1493-15331  see  In- 
dicative;  of  subordinate  sentence, 
1 720-1 731  ;  indie,  in  subordinate  sen- 
tence,  general  rule,  1721  ;  indie,  in  sub- 
ordinate sentence,  in  ind.  disc.,  1729, 
2318  ;  subjv.  of  repeated  action  in 
subordinate  sentence,  1730;  subjv.  of 
wish,  action  conceivable,  interrogation 
in  subordinate  sentence,  1711 ;  subjv. 
in  indirect  question,  1 773-1 7^6  ;  moods 
in  rcl.  sentence,  1812-18^0;  use  of 
moods  in  ind.  disc,  and  subjv.  of  attrac- 
tion, 1 722-1 729,  2312-2320;  see  quod, 
cum,  &c. 


Mora,  2515. 

Motion, 

aim  of,  denoted  by  ace,  11 57-1 166; 
end  of,  denoted  by  dat.,  1210;  from, 
how  expressed,  i'307-j3ii  ;  abl.  <rf  route 
taken  with  verlM  of,  1376;  verbs  of, 
with  in  and  sub  and  ace,  1423 ;  with 
in  and  sub  and  abl.,  1424 :  with  infin. 
of  purpose,  2164 ;  with  supine  in  -um, 
1166,  2270. 

Motive, 

abl.  of,  13 1 6-1319;  expressed  by  abl. 
abs.,  1367,  1317;  otherwise  expressed, 
1317;  introduced  by  quod,  1853  ;  ex- 
pressed by  tamquam,  1909. 

Mountains, 

names  of,  gender,  405,  406. 

Multiplicatives,  2423. 

Mutes, 

51,  54;  mute  stems,  decl.  of,  471- 
480,  see  Declension. 

Names, 

of  characters  of  alphabet,  16 ;  proper, 
defined,  5  ;  plur.  of,  416,  1105  i  ^^'^  ^^ 
gen.  and  voc.  of,  in  -o-  decl ,  172,  457, 
459 ;  with  accent  on  final  syllable,  173 ; 
ending  in  -fiius,  -Cius,  -Oius,  de- 
clensional forms  of,  4;8 ;  with  attribute 
attached,  1044;  see  Greek;  common, 
defined,  5 ;  of  males,  gender  of,  405 ;  of 
females,  gender  of,  407. 
Naming, 

verbs  of,  with  two  accusatives,  1167; 
with  indef.  subj.,  1033. 
Narration, 

vivid,  pres.  of,  1590;  as}'ndeton  in, 
1639 ;  see  Present. 
Nasals,  54. 
Near, 

adjs.    meaning,   cases    with,    1200- 
1203. 
Necessary, 

adjs.    meaning,    cases    with,    1200- 
1203. 
Necessity, 

verbal  expressions  of,  in  conditional 
periods,  2074,  ^^^i  >  verbal  expressions 
of,  subjv.  coordinated  with,  1 709 ;  verbal 
expressions  of,  in  indie,  1495-1497; 
expressed  by  subjv.,  1552. 
Need, 

adjs.  of,  with  gen.,  1263 ;  verbs  mean- 
ing, with  abl.,  1302-1306;  with  gen., 
"93- 
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Negative, 

advs.,  general  use  of,  1443-1453 :  with 
wishes,  1540 ;  with  exhortations',  prohi- 
bitions, ac.,  1547 ;  two  in  one  sentence, 
1452,  1453,  1660,  1661  ;  nOn,  with 
subjv.  of  action  conceivable,  1354;  nC, 
nSn,  in  subjv.  questions,  1563,  1566; 
ni,  nSve,  neque,  n9n,  nem6,  vdth 
imper.,  1581,  1582,  1586 ;  conjs.,  use  of, 
1657-1661,  2141-2144 ;  combination  of, 
with  affirm,  conjs.,  1665 ;  nS  in  coordi- 
nated subjv.,  1706 ;  necne  and  an  nOn 
in  indirect  questions,  1778;  meaning  of 
haud  sci9  an,  &c.,  1782 ;  ut  nS,  nC, 
Ut  nSn,  &c.,  of  purpose  and  result, 
1947 ;  in  conditional  prot.,  2020,  2021 ; 
nOn,  position  of,  in  conditional  sen- 
tences, 2967;  apod,  in  tam  .  .  .  quam 
sentences,  1889 ;  implied  by  perf.,  161 0 ; 
answer,  expected  with  -ne,  -n,  1504; 
expected  with  nSnne,  1506;  expected 
with  num,  1507 ;  how  expressed,  1513 ; 
sentence,  quivls.  quilibet,  utervis, 
uterlibet  in,  2401 ;  sentence,  quis- 
quam  in,  2402. 

Neglect, 

verbs  meaning,  with  iniin.,  2169. 

Neuter, 

gender,  defined,  402 ;  general  rule  for, 
412;  for  cons,  and  -i-  stems.  582-584; 
nom.  and  ace.  plur.,  form  of,  423;  in 
-8^  59,  65,  461 ;  of  -u-  stems,  5&S ;  of 
adjs.,  as  suhsts.,  use  of,  1093, 1 101, 1106, 
1250;  ace.,  of  pron.,  with  verbal  ex- 
pressions, 1 144;  word,  with  partitive 
gen.,  1247;  adjs.,  in  gen.  with  verbs  of 
valuing,  1271 ;  use  of  gerundive  in,  2180, 
2244,  2246,  2247. 

Nine-syllabled  Alcaic,  2642. 

Nominative  case, 

defined,  419;  sing.,  of  gender  nouns, 
how  formed,  422,  448,  495,  587,  598; 
sing.,  of  nouns  with  stems  in  -fi-,  -I-, 
-n-,  -r-,  -S-,  how  formed,  422,  434, 
496-500;  sing.,  of  neut.  nouns,  how 
formed,  423,  448,  A96;  plur.,  of  neut. 
nouns,  how  formed,  423;  lacking,  see 
Defective ;  of  compar.,  in  -us,  -Cls, 
59,  67 ;  in  -a,  -i,  59»  65  »  in  -ofi  -*r, 
59,66;  ending  in  d,  143. 

-fi-  stems,  with  long  final  vowel, 
65,  436,  445;  in  -fis,  436;  inscrip- 
tional  forms,  443;   Greek  nouns,  444, 

-o-  stems,  m  -os  and  -us,  452 ; 
in  -us,  -er,  -r,  453,  454,  613-617; 


Nominative  case  —  continued, 
in  -ei,  -eis,   -is,  461,  465;  in  -fil, 
-€!,  -61,  558;  neut.  plur.,  in  -fi.  65, 
461;   inscnptional  forms,  465;    Greek 
nouns,  466. 

Consonant  stems,  sing.,  how  formed, 
495-500;  plur.,  in  -is,  505,  507;  in- 
scnptional fonns,  507;  Greek  nouns, 
508-512. 

-i-  stems,  sing.,  how  formed,  5^0- 
546 ;  plur.,  !n  -€s,  -Is,  -eis,  -ia,  -ifi, 
562,  564;  inscriptional  forms,  564; 
Greek  nouns,  565. 

-U-  stems,  inscriptional  forms,  593. 

Pronouns,  without  case  ending,  645; 
peculiar  and  inscriptional  forms,  of 
tuus,  meus,  suus,  653 ;  of  hie,  66j- 
665 ;  of  ille,  iste,  667,  668 ;  of  illic, 
istic,  670 ;  of  is,  673,  67^ ;  of  idem, 
677t  678;  of  ipse.  680;  ot  qui,  Quis, 
688,  690 ;  alls,  alid,  for  alius,  aliud, 
619. 

Uses  of,  11x3-1123;  subj.  of  verb, 
1 1 13,  1027;  general,  1113;  as  subj.,  in 
titles,  &c.,  1114-X116;  in  exclamations, 
1 117;  as  case  of  address,  iii8-ii2j: 
combined  with  voc.,  1121;  with  mini 
est  nSmen,  &c.,  1213.  121^:  pred., 
instead  of  dat.,  1221, 1224;  with  opus 
est,  1383;  as  subj.  of  infin.,  1535:  ac- 
company m|[  imper.,  1571 ;  pred.  lioun 
with  innn.  m,  2184;  pred.,  see  Predi- 
cate ;  of  gerundive  construction,  2243- 
2249,  2251. 
Non-occurrent, 

action,  tense  of,  in  subordinate  sen- 
tence, 1753,  2329;  protases  of,  defined, 
202^;  treated,  2091-2118,  see  Con- 
ditional; apodoses  of,  in  ind.  disc., 
2331-2334. 
Notation,  2406-241 1. 
Nouns, 

defined,  3-8;  endings  of,  with  shor- 
tened vowel,  59,  61 ;  with  long  vowel 
retained,  65-67  ;  formation  of,  180-203  ; 
roots  and  stems,  183-198;  without  form- 
ative suffix,  195,  198,  199;  with  forma- 
tive suffix,  195-198,  200-20^;  suffixes 
of,  204-364,  see  Formation;  com* 
pound,  formation  and  meaning  of,  379- 
39<3«  gender  nouns,  defined,  398,  402; 
mobile,  defined,  409 ;  epicenes,  411 ;  of 
common  gender,  410 :  inflection  of,  398- 
712,  see  Gender,  Number,  Case, 
Declension ;  with  two  forms  of  stem, 
401,  4'3»  470,  475t  53*»  545i  566-569* 
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Nouns  —  continued, 
603;    agreement    of,    1077-1098,    see 
Agreement ;  use  of,  1 090-1468,  see 
Ablative,  &c.,  Substantives,  Ad- 
jectives. 

Nouns  of  the  verb, 

enumerated,  732;  formation  of,  894- 
919,  see  Formation;  sequence  of 
tenses  following,  1766-1769;  uses  of, 
2160-2299 ;  see  Infinitive,  Gerund, 
Gerundive,  Supiae,  Participles. 

Number, 

in  nouns,  defined.  414;  in  verbs,  de- 
fined, 722;  dual  forms,  415;  nouns 
defective  in,  see  Defective ;  sing,  and 
plur.,  with  different  meaning,  418,  480; 
agreement  of  verb  in,  1062-1076;  agree- 
ment of  subst.  in,  1077-1081 ;  agreement 
of  adj.  and  partic.  in,  1082-1098 ;  agree- 
ment of  rel.  pron.  in,  1082-1098,  1801- 
181 1,  see  Relative;  agreement  of 
demonstrative  and  determinative  prons. 
in,  1082-1098,  see  Demonstrative, 
Determinative;  sing.,  in  collective 
sense,  1099;  sing.,  of  a  class,  iioo; 
sing.,  of  neut.  adis.  used  as  substs., 
1x0 1,  X093, 1250 ;  plur.,  of  a  class,  1 104 ; 
plur.,  of  pro]>er  names,  1 105, 416 ;  plur., 
of  neut.  adjs.  used  as  substs.,  1x06; 
plur.,  of  names  of  countries,  1 107  ;  plur., 
of  material  substs.,  x  108,  416;  plur.,  of 
abstracts,  11 09,  416;  plur.,  in  generali- 
zations and  in  poetry,  11 10;  denoted 
by  gen.  of  quality,  1239;  denoted  by 
advs.,  1438. 

Numeral  adjectives, 

decl.  of,  6^7-643;  agreeing  with  a 
rel.,  x8xo;  kmds  of,  2404;  table  of, 
2405 ;  see  Numerals. 

Numeral  adverbs, 

2404 ;  table  of,  2405 ;  forms  in  -if  ns, 
-i«s,  2414. 

Numerals, 

cardinals^  decl.  of,  637-642,  431 ; 
ordinals  and  distributives,  decl.  of,  643  ; 
kinds  of,  2404;  table  of,  2405;  nota- 
tion, 2406-241  x;  some  forms  of,  2412- 
2418;  some  uses  of  cardinals  and 
ordinals,  2419;  some  uses  of  distribu- 
tives, 2420-2422;  multiplicatives,  pro- 
portionals, and  adjs.  derived  from 
numerals,  2423 ;  fractions,  2424-2428  ; 
see  Numeral  Adjectives,  Car- 
dinal numerals,  Ordinal,  Dis- 
tributive. 

Numeri  Italici,  2549. 


Obeying, 

expressions  of,  case  with,  XX81-X185. 
Object, 

of  a  subst,  defined,  1046 ;  of  a  verb, 
direct,  becomes  nom.  in  pass.,  X125; 
constructions  of,  ii3a-xi5o,  1x67-1174, 
see  Accusative  ;  subordinate  sen- 
tence as,  1715 ;  expressed  by  sentence 
with  quod,  x8^5  ;  complementary 
clause  as,  194S;  infin.  as,  2167-2206, 
see  Infinitive;  of  gerundive,  2247; 
of  gerund,  2242,  2255,  2259,  2265  ;  in- 
direct, see  Complement. 
Objective, 

compounds,  defined,  384  :  gen.,  1260- 
1262;  gen.,  nostri,  vestn  used  as, 
2335. 
Obligation, 

expressions   of,    in   indie,   with   in- 
fin.,  1495-1497;   expressed  by  subjv., 
1552;   expressed   by  gerundive,  2243, 
2248. 
Obligatory, 

use  of  veifo,  2306. 
Oblique  cases,  419- 
Octdnftrius, 

defined,    2536;   iambic,    2604-2609; 
trochaic,  2636-2638;  anapaestic,  2684, 
2685. 
Office, 

suffixes  denoting,  216,  235  ;  titles  of, 
with  gerundive  construction,  2254. 
Often, 

pen.  expressing  action  often  or  never 
done,  1 61 1. 
Omission, 

of  prep.,  with  several  substs.,  X430 ; 
of  antecedent  of  rel.,  1798,  X799;   of 
subj.  ace.  of  infin.,  2x83,  2x84. 
Open  vowels,  37. 
Optative, 

see  Wish. 
SrStiS  Obllqua, 

see  Indirect  Discourse. 
Order, 

see  Command. 
Ordinal, 

numerals,  ded.  of,  643;  in  ace,  to 
express  time,  XX55  ;  with  post  and 
ante  in  expressions  of  time,  1394-1397; 
list  of,  2404,  2405 ;  in  dates,  24x9;  some 
forms  of,  2412-2418;  with  subst.  not 
used  in  sing.,  2419;  quisque  with, 
2397. 
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Ons^int 

adj.  suffixes  implying,  298,  302-3 jo; 
gen.  of,  1232-1238;  expressed  by  abl., 
1312-1315,   1309,  1426;   expressed  by 
adj.,  1427. 
Ought, 

verbs  meaning,  with  infin.,  2169. 
Owner, 

gen.  of,  1232-1238. 

Paeon,  2521,  2522. 
Palatal,  53»  54- 
PalimbacchiuB,  2522. 
Pardoning, 

expressions  of,  case  with,  1181-1185. 
Parentage, 

denoted  by  abl.,  131 2. 
Parentheses, 

asyndeton  in,  1642;  introduced  by 
nam,  et,  &c.,  1642;  quod  sciam, 
qui  quidem,  1829;  with  ut,  sicut, 
prout,  1905,  1940,  1942,  2017;  ex- 
pressed by  purpose  clause  with  ut,  nC, 
1962;  si  placet,  &c.,  2113. 
Parisyllables, 

defined,  515;  decl.  of,  517-5^8,  540- 
569,  see  Declension ;  gender  of,  577- 

579* 
Faroe miac,  2688,  2689. 

Part  concerned, 
ace.  of,  1 147. 

Participation, 

adjs.  of,  with  gen.,  1263, 1264;  veihs 
of,  with  gen.,  1292. 

Participles, 

defined,  732,  227S;  suffix,  -nus,  296, 
316-322;  in  -mino-,  297  j  agreement 
of,  1082-1093,  see  Agreement;  in 
dat.,  to  denote  person  viewing  or  judg- 
ing, 12x7;  cause  or  motive  expressed 
by,  1317;  question  with,  1533;  rel.  sen- 
tence coordinated  with,  1820;  quam- 
quam  with,  1900 ;  quamlibet  with, 
T907;  quamvis,  with,  1907:  intimat- 
ing condition,  2110;  quasi,  tam- 
quam,  ut,  velut  with,  2121;  with 
gerundive  construction,  2254;  uses  of, 
treated,  2278-2299;  character  of,  2278; 
time  of,  2279-2281;  the  attributive, 
2282-2286;  expressing  permanent  con- 
dition, 2282 ;  compared,  &c.,  2284  i  ^^ 
subst.,  2287-22^2;  the  appositive,  2293- 
2296;  representing  rcl.  sentence,  2294; 
expressing  time,  means,  &c.,  2295 ;  the 
predicative,  2297-2299. 


Participles --'^M^mM^. 

Present,  stem  of,  543,  632 ;  aU.  sing, 
of,  560,  633;  decl.  o^  632,  633;  gen. 
plur.  of,  in  -um,  563;  of  sum',  749; 
lormation  of,  901-90^;  with  gen.,  1266; 
in  abl.  abs.,  1362;  m  reflexive  sense, 
1482;  with  verbs  signifying  re^esent 
and  verbs  of  senses,  2208,  2299. 

Perfect,  formation  of,  906--919;  lack- 
ing, 811, 905,  907,922-10x9;  advs.  from, 
704,  1372;  dat.  of  possessor  with,  1216, 
1478;  of  origin,  with  abl.,  1312;  in  abl. 
abs.,  1362, 1364 ;  of  deponents,  907, 1364, 
1492,  2280;  abl.  neut.  of,  used  imper- 
sonally, 1372;  aereeing  with  sentence  or 
infin.,  1373;  witn  Qsus  est  and  opus 
est,  1382 ;  used  as  subst.,  1440;  with 
act.  meaning,  X485 ;  with  fui,  fueram, 
fuerS,  1609;  sequence  after,  1766, 
1767;  of  contemporaneous  action,  2280; 
translated  as  abstract,  2285,  2286;  with 
habeS,  faci5,  d5,  &c.,  1606,  22^7; 
quantity  of  penult  vowel  in  disyllabics, 
24^4-2436. 

Future,  formation  of,  904,  905 ;  with 
sum,  802,  803;  with  sum,  use  of, 
1633.  »737»  1742,  >746»  1747;  use  of, 
in  conditional  sentences,  2074,  208 x, 
2087,  2002,  2993,  2097,  2100,  2108; 
in  abl.  abs.,  1362;  as  adj.,  2283. 

Perfect  active,  907. 
Particles, 

interrogative,   see   Interrogative; 
exclamatory,     see     Questions;     of 
wishes,  1540;  conjunctive  particle  sen- 
tence, 1838-2x22,  see  Conjunctivo. 
Partitive, 

gen.,i24x-i254;  nostr{im,vestriim 
used  as,  2335. 
Parts, 

of  speech,  2-1^  ;  prin.,  of  verbs,  733- 
733  >  pnn.,  classification  of  verbs  accord- 
ing to,  920-1022,  see  Verbs. 
Passive  voice, 

defined,  723, 1472 ;  of  verbs  of  intrans. 
use,  724,  763,  X479;  nom.  of,  for  ace.  of 
act.,  1125,  1473;  of  compound  verbs, 
with  ace.,  1x38;  of  verbs  of  feeling, 
commonly  intransitive,  1139;  two  Ac- 
cusatives of  the  act.  in,  1167-1171, 
1474;  act.  of  a  different  verb  serving 
as,  1471;  defining  ace.  or  ace.  of  extent 
or  duration  made  subj.  in,  1475;  verbs 
of  trans,  use  used  impersonally  m,  1479: 
the  doer  of  the  action  how  expressed 
with,  1318, 1319, 1476-1478,  2181,  2243; 
use  of,  1 472-1485;  complementary  dat. 
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Passive  yoict —con/inugd. 
of  act.  made  subj.  id,  iiSi,  1480,  2202 ; 
with  reflexive  meaning,  1481, 1487, 1 148; 
of  coepi  and  d«sin6,  {483;  pif. 
parUc.  with  act.  meaning,  1485;  d^- 
nents  with  force  of,  1487;  deponelits 
with  meaninjgr  of,  1490:  perf.  partic.  of 
deponents  with  act.  and  pass,  meaning, 
9071  1364,  1492 ;  forms  with  fui,  &c., 
1609;  of  verbs  of  perceiving,  knowing, 
thinking,  saying,  &c.,  personal  and  im- 
personal constructions  of,  2177-2182* 
of  Jubc5,  vets,  sinO,  used  personally! 
2201;  with  gerundive,  2251;  fut.  infin.. 
tormation  and  use  of,  2273. 
Patronymics, 

suffixes  forming,  279;  gen.  plur.  of. 

Pauses,  2540. 
Penalty, 

denoted  by  gen.,   1282;  denoted  by 
abl.,  1282.  ^ 

Pentameter, 

defined,  2536 ;  dactylic,  2570-2576. 
Pentapody,  »   j/      3/ 

defined,  2531 ;  logaoedic,  2664-2668. 
Penthemimeral  caesura,  2544. 
Penthemimeris,  2531. 
Penult,  ^"^ 

defined,    155 ;   when   accented,  171, 
172,  176,  177;  quantity  of,  in  polysyl- 
lables, 2434-2436. 
Perceiving, 

verbs  of,  coordinated,  1696;  in  pres. 
«»th  postquam,  ubf,  ut,  &c.,  1926; 
with  ace.  and  infin,,  2175;  tun*  of  infin. 
with,  2219,  2226. 
Perfect  tense, 

indicative,  formation  of,  854-87?: 
stem  without  suffix,  858-866;  stem  m 
-S-,  867,  868;  stem  in  -v-  or  -u-,  869- 
875;  short  or  old  forms,  885-893; 
-runt  and  -re  in  3rd  pcrs.  plur.,  727; 
quantity  of  vowel  precedmg  -runt,  -re, 
f  56,  857;  -it,  857,  68;  redupUcatjon  of, 
858-861, 922-932,  989,  995  loii ;  quan- 
tity of  penult  vowel  in  disyllabic  per- 
fects, 2434-2436. 

Dative  of  possessor  with.  1216,  1478; 
m  simple  sentence,  uses  of,  1602-161-?, 
1616;  definite,  defined.  1602;  historical, 
defined,  1602;  historical,  function  of, 
1603  ;  historical,  for  plup.,  1604 ;  definite, 
function  of,  1605;  definite,  expressed  by 
nabeS  and  partic,  1606 ;  definite,  of  in- 
ceptivcs,  1607 ;  definite,  denoting  pres. 


Perfect  t^ns^-^  continued, 
resulting  state,  1608 ;  definite,  pass,  with 
tui,  &c.,  1609;  definite,  other  uses  of, 
1610-1616,  2027,   2030;   sequence   of, 
I7i7»  1740-1761, 2322-2324;  232^2329; 
m  subordinate  sentence,  rel.  time.  1771 
'Z?^'  independent,  1738;  with  cum, 
i860,  ,861,  ,866,1867,  1869, 1871;  with 
antequam,  priusquam,  1912, 1917. 
1920;  with  postquam,  ubi,  ut,  &c., 
1925, 1927, 1929, 1930, 1932;  with  dum, 
dOnec,  quoad,  quamdiG,  1998, 2001, 
2002,  2006,  2007,  2009;  in  conditional 
prot.,  202t,  2034-2041,  2066-2068;   in 
conditional  apod.,  2023, 2027, 2035, 204^. 
20J9,  2053,  2060.  2101,  2103-2105.       ^ 
Subjunctive,  formation  of,  876-878: 
short  or  old  forms,  885-^93;  in  wishes, 
'.54i»    1543;    in   exhortations,  prohibi- 
tions. &c,  1549,  1551;  of  action  con- 
ceivable, 1557,  1558;  with  force  of  fut., 
»54'.   1549,   155 »,    1558;   of   repeated 
action,  1730;  sequence  of,  1764,  1765; 
m  subordinate  sentence,  foUowing  pn- 
mary,  ,746,  1762,  1766,  177,,  2323 ;  fol- 
lowing pres.  of  vivid  narration  andf  pres. 
of  quotation,  1^52;  following  perf.  defi- 
nite, 1754  ;  foUowmg  secondary,  in  rel., 
causal,  and  concessive  sentences,  1756; 
following  secondary,  in  consecutive  sen- 
tences,  1757 ;  following  secondarv,  in  in- 
direct question,  1760;  following'  sccon- 
dary,  in  ind.  disc,  2328 ;  in  sequence  with 
adjacent    verb,    1761 ;    of   action    non- 
occurrent,  in  pres.  sequence,  1763;  in 
sequence  with  perf.  infin.,  1768;  with 
antequam,  priusquam,  1913, 1916, 
1919;  with  ut  purpose,  1962;  m  con- 
ditional prot.,  2023,  2070,  2072,  2084- 
2088,  2090;  in  conditional  apod.,  2023, 
2058,    2073,    2077,    2085.   2090;   wifli 
jiuasi,  tamquam  si,  ic,  21,9;   in 
md.  disc  representing  a  fut.  perf.,  2324. 
Imperative,  formation  of,  81-1,  870: 
pass.,  1580.  J»    />» 

Infinitive,  see  Infinitive. 
Participle,  see  Participles. 
Periods, 

connection  of,  2123-2159. 
Periphrastic, 

forms  of  the  verb,  802-804  i  fut.  partic. 
with  form  of  sum,  802, 803 ;  fut.  partic. 
with  form  of  sum,  use  of,  1633,  1737, 
1742,   1746*  1747.;    in  conditional  sen 
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Periphrastic —^<wr//iiii^</. 
sum,  804,  2101,  2243;  circumlocu- 
tions for  perf.  pass.,  fut.  act.,  fut.  pass, 
infin.,  732,  898,  2273 ;  ?5^/  pa*.  jm- 
pcr.,  1580;  pcif.  ¥nth  nabc6,  1606, 
2297;  fore,  futflrum  esse,  ut, 
2233;  fore  with  perf.  partic,  2234; 
forms  in  conditional  apodoses  of  ac- 
tion non-occurrent  in  ind.  disc.,  2331- 
2334. 

Permission, 

verbs  of,  subjv.  coordinated  with, 
1710;  verbs  of,  with  purpose  clause, 
1950 ;  expressed  by  quamvis,  1904 ; 
expressed  by  quamlibet,  1907. 

Permissive, 

use  of  verb,  2307. 

Person, 

in  verbs,  defined,  721;  in  imper.,  731 ; 
3rd  pers.  plur.,  in  indef.  sense,  1031; 
agreement  of  verb  in,  1062 ;  when  suo- 
jects  are  of  different  pers.,  1076 ;  when 
subj.  is  rel.,  1807 ;  use  of  nOs  for  eg^o, 
io7jj;  order  of  persons,  1076;  pers,  of 
qui,  1792. 

Personal  pronouns, 

decl.  of,  644-651 ;  possess.,  1652-65  5  ; 
when  used  with  ist  and  2nd  pers., 
1029;  possess,  used  instead  of  gen., 
1234,  1262;  gen.  of,  used  possessively, 
1234;  _preps.  following,  1435;  "** 
nostriim,  vestrum,  nostri,  vestr!, 
2335  :  possess,  omitted,  2346;  possess, 
meaning  proper^  appropriate^  favour- 
able^ 2346;  ipse  with,  2376;  see 
ego,  &c. 

Personal  verbs, 

impersonal  verbs  used  as,  1181,  1284; 
verbs  of  intrans.  use  used  as,  in  paiss., 
X181,  1480,  220J3;  verbs  of  perceiving, 
knowing,  thinkmg,  saying  asj  in  pass., 
2177-2182  *,  iubeS,  vet5,  sm5  as,  in 
pass.,  2201. 

Person  endings, 

vowel  of,  short,  59,  61 ;  vowel  of,  long, 
68  ;  -mino  in  imper.,  297,  731 ;  -mini 
in  2nd  pers.  plur.,  297,  730 ;  function 
of,  713,  721 ;  table  of,  726 ;  -runt  and 
-re  in  perf.,  727 ;  of  ist  and  2nd  pers., 
728;  -ris  and  -re  in  and  pers.  pass., 
730;  in  inscriptions,  729;  3rd  pers. 
plur.  -ont,  -unt,  827. 

Persuad^g, 

verbs  of,  case  with,  1181-1185; 
subjv.  coordinated  with,    1712. 

Phalaecean,  2664,  2665. 

Pherecratean,  2659. 


Phonetic, 

see  Sound. 
Pity, 

see  Mental  distress. 
Place, 

subst.  suffixes  denoting,  266,  22S, 
241^  242,  245,  249;  adj.  suffixes  de- 
noting, 317,  321,  347;  advs.  denoting, 
708,  709, 1438;  expressed  by  loc.,  1331- 
134X ;  expressed  by^  loc.  abl.,  1342-1^9  *, 
expressed  by  attributive  prepositional 
phrase,  1426,  1233 ;  expressed  by  adj., 
1427,  1233;  expressed  by  gen.,  1427, 
1232  ;  from  which,  advs.  denoting,  710; 
from  which,  how  expressed,  1307-131 1 ; 
to  which,  advs.  denoting,  710 ;  to  which, 
how  expressed,  X157-1166,  T210;  rd. 
advs.,  ub!,  qu5,  unde,  1793. 
Places, 

names  of,  see  Towns. 
Plants, 

names  of,  gender,  407,  40S,  573. 
Pleasing, 

expressions  of,  case  with,  1181-1x85. 
Plenty, 

see  Fulness. 
Pluperfect  tense, 

indicative,  formation  of,  880;  short 
or  old  forms.  885-893  ;  dat.  with,  121 6, 
1478;  uses  of,  in  simple  sentence,  1614- 
x6i8,  1607,  1609;  of  past  action  com- 
pleted, 1 61 4;  expressing  past  resulting 
state,  161 5  \  in  letters,  1616;  for  perf., 
X617 ;  of  time  anterior  to  past  repeated 
action.  1618;  of  inceptives,  1607;  pass, 
with  tueram,  &c.,  1609 ;  sequence  of, 
1717,  1740-I745»  »747»  1748»  X755-1760, 
2322-2324,  2326-2329;  in  subordinate 
sentence,  rel.  time,  1733,  ^17/^'^  xn^R- 
pendent,  1738 ;  with  cum,  i860,  1861 ; 
with  antequam,  priusquam,  1918 ; 
with  postquam,  ub!,  ut,  &c.,  1928, 
X929,  1932, 1933 ;  with  dum,  dSnec, 
X997,  2009 ;  in  ^conditional  prot.,  2023, 
2048-2051 ;  in  conditional  apod.,  2023, 
2029,  2036,  2104,  2107. 

Subiunctive,  formation  of,  881 :  -Ct, 
68;  short  or  old  forms,  885-89^;  in 
wishes,  1544;  in  expressions  of  obliga- 
tion or  necessity,  1552;  of  action  con- 
ceivable, 1 561;  of  repeated  action,  1730; 
sequence  of^  1762,  1763;  insubordinate 
sentence,  following  secondary,  1747, 
1762^  1766,  1771,  2322;  following  pres. 
of  vivid  narration  and  pres.  of  quota- 
tion, 1732;  following  primary,  1753, 
2329;   following   pen.  definite,   1754; 
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Pluperfect  tense  —  contimud. 
following  perf.  infin.,  or  perf.  partic, 
1767;  with  cum,  1872,  1873;  with 
quotiCns,  quotiCnscumque,  1887; 
with  antequam,  priusquam,  1914, 
1920,  1921 ;  with  postefi  quam, 
postquam,  &c.,  1924;  with  donee, 
2009  \  wi^h  indef .  reL  pron.  or  adv.,  181 4 ; 
in  conditional  prot.,  2024,  2071,  2089, 
2091,  2096,  2098-2107;  in  conditional 
apod.,  2024,  2041,  2071,  2073,  2083, 
2089,  2091,  2095,  ^^^>  ^^^  quasi, 
tamquam  si,  &c.,  2120;  in  ind.  disc, 
representing  a  fut.  perf.,  2^24;  in 
conditional  apod,  of  direct  discourse, 
how  represented  in  ind.  disc,  2331- 
2334- 

Plural  number, 

in  nouns,  defined,  414;  lacking,  see 
Defective;  with  different  meaning 
from  sing.,  418,  480;  of  material 
substs.,  416,  XI 08;  of  abstracts,  416, 
1 109;  of  proper  names,  416,  1x05;  of 
names  of  countries,  X107;  in  generali- 
zations and  in  poetry,  11 10;  adjs.  in, 
used  as  substs.,  11 03,  X104,  xio6;  in 
substs.,  in  agreement,  1077-1081;  in 
adjs.,  prons.j  and  partic,  in  agreement, 
1082-1098;  m  verbs,  defined,  722;  with 
sing,  and  plur.  subjects,  1062-1076; 
of  modesty,  1074;  of  gerundive  with 
nostri,  &c.,  2261. 

Polysyllables, 

quantity  of  penult  in,  2434-2436 ; 
quantity  of  final  syllable  in,  2437-2457. 

Position, 

syllables  long  by,  x68;  syllable  con- 
taining vowel  before  mute  or  f  followed 
by  1  or  r,  169;  final  short  vowel  before 
word  beginning  with  two  consonants  or 
double  cons.,  2458;  final  s  does  not  al- 
ways make,  2468;  of  preps.,  I433-M37. 

Positive, 

expressing  disproportion,  1454;  used 
in  comparison  of  adjs.  and  advs.,  1457, 
1458;  combined  with  a  compar.,  14^8; 
expressed  by  compar.  with  abl.,  1464; 
see  Comparison,  Affirmative. 

Possession, 

adj.  suffixes  implying,  298,  302-330 ; 
expressed  by  dat.,  1207,  1212-12x6;  ex- 
pressed by  gen.,  x 232-1 238. 

Possessive  compounds,  385. 

Possessive  pronouns, 

decl.  of,  652-655 ;  agreement  of,  X082- 
X098 ;  used  instead  of  gen.  of  personal 
or  reflexive  pron.,   X234,   1262;    with 


Possessive  pronouns  —  continued, 
word  in  apposition  in  gen.,  1235 ;  with 
rCfert  axuf  interest,  1277 ;  gen.  of, 
with  iniin.,  X237,  2208,  22xx :  implying 
antecedent  to  rel.,  1807;  ot  reflexive, 
referring  to  subj.  of  verb^  2336 ;  of  re- 
flexive, referring  to  word  not  subj.  of 
verb,  2337 ;  of  reflexive,  in  construction 
of  ace.  with  infin.,  2318-2340 ;  of  reflex- 
ive, in  subordinate  clauses,  2341-2343; 
omitted,  2346 ;  meaning  proper^  appro- 
pHaUyjavourabU^  2346 ;  see  meus,  &c 

Possessor, 

dat  of,  X2I2-X2X6,  X478,  2x81,  2243. 

Possibility, 

expressed  by  subj  v.,  x  554-1 562 ;  de- 
noted by  gerundive^  2249;  verbgd  ex- 
pressions of,  see  Ability. 

Postponed, 

action,  denoted  by  fut  perf.,  1630. 

Postpositive, 

words,  1676, 168S  ;  preps.,  1433-X436. 

Potential, 

use  of  verb,  2305 ;  see  Action  con* 
ceivable. 

Prayer, 

duim,  &c.  in,  71^6 ;  forms  of  perf. 
subjv.  and  fut.  pen.  m,  887 ;  expressed 
by  imper.,  1571 ;  in  vene,  2549. 

Predicate, 

defined,  X023,  X035;  omitted,  X036; 
enlarged,  1048-1054 ;  pred.  subst.,  verb 
agreeing  with,  1072 ;  a^^reement  of  pred. 
subst.,  X077-X081  ;  m  oblique  case, 
XOC2,  X363;  pred.  adj.,  agreement  of, 
10S2-1098 ;  pred.  nom.,  with  verb  of  in- 
determinate meaning,  X035 ;  with  other 
verbs,  1051 ;  infin.  as  pred.  nom.,  2207 ; 
noun,  in  nom.  with  complementaiy 
infin.,  21 7x  ;  in  ace.,  referring  to  subj. 
ace.  2174;  ^^  nom.,  with  verbs  of  per- 
ceiving, Knowing,  &c.,  used  in  p9»s., 
2x77 ;  in  nom.,  with  verbs  of  perceiving, 
knowing,  &c.,  used  in  act..  2184 ;  in 
ace,  referring  to  unexpressed  indef.  subj. 
of  infin.,  22x3;  ^^  ^^m  ^^^  implied 
subj.  of  infin.,  2214 ;  in  ace.,  with  veriis 
of  making,  choosing,  naming,  &c,  1 167, 
xx68;  pred.  uses  oif  gen.,  X2i6,  X237, 
X239,  X251 ;  pred.  use  of  abl.  of  quality, 
1375 ;  with  Qtor,  X38X ;  pred.  partic. 
with  Qsus  est,  opus  est,  X382 ;  pred. 
use  of  prepositional  expressions,  1428; 
pron.  agreeing  with  pred.  subst.,  10^7, 
1806;  pred.  use  of  gen.  of  gerundive 
construction,  2262-2264;  see  Predi- 
cative. 
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Predicative, 

dat.,  1219-1225;  partic,  2297-2299. 

Prefixes, 

advs.  as  verbal,  1402-1409. 

Prepositions, 

defined,  11.  606,  1402;  as  proclitics, 
178;  accent  ot,  wnen  following  case,  178; 
bow  written  in  inscriptions  and  mss.. 
178 ;  as  positive,  357 ;  conapoiinded 
witb  nouns  or  noun  stems,  381-383, 385, 
390 ;  compounded  with  verbs,  391,  392 ; 
inseparable,  392)  1409 ;  origin  of,  696. 
i<{02-T404;  function  of,  1405  ;  inflectea 
forms  of  substs.  used  as,  1406,  14 13, 
14 19,  1420;  trace  of  adverbial  use  m 
tmesis,  1407 ;  use  as  advs.  and  as  preps, 
discussed,  1412-1416,  1421;  used  with 
ace.,  1410-1416 ;  used  with  abl.,  1415- 
1421 ;  used  with  abl.  proper,  1297, 
1415,  1419-1421;  used  with  loc.  abl., 
1299, 1416;  used  with  instrumental  abl., 
1300;  with  ace.  or  abl.,  1422-1425, 
1415  ;  substs.  combined  by,  1426-1428; 
repetition  of,  with  two  or  more  sutets., 
1429 ;  omission  of,  with  a  second  subst., 
1430;  two.  with  one  subst.,  1431,  1432 ; 
position  of,  1433-^37  ;  «  oaths,  1437 ; 
verbs  compounded  with,    cases   after, 


"37i  11381 1188-X191,  1194-1199, 1209; 
with  infin.  as  obj.,  2205 ;  with  gerundive 
construction  or  gerund  in  ace.,  2252. 
2253;  in  abl.,  2267;  with  subst.  ana 
partic,  2285,  2286 ;  for  special  uses  of 
different  preps.,  see  Index  of  Latin 
Words. 

Present  stems, 

used  as  roots,  190-194,  855 ;  roots 
used  as,  738-743»  828,  844. 

Present  system, 

of  verbs,  formation  of,  828-853. 

Present  tense, 

indicative,  formation  of,  828-840 ;  -it, 
-fit,  -et,  68  ;  -5r,  68  ;  dat.  of  possessor 
with,  1216,  1478,  2181 ;  uses  ot,  in  sim- 
ple sentence.  1 387-1 593,  1601 ;  of  pres. 
action,  1587 ;  of  customary  or  repeated 
action,  or  general  truth,  x^88;  of  past 
action,  still  continued,  1^89;  of  vivid 
narration,  1590,  1639;  the  annalistic, 
1 591;  of  verbs  oif  hearing,  seeing, 
saying,  1592;  in  quotations,  1502;  of 
fut.  action,  1593,  2026;  in  letters, 
i6ot ;  sequence  of,  1717,  1740-1746, 
I749-I753>  2322-2324,  2326-2329;  in 
subordinate  sentence,  rel.  time,  1733- 
1735;  independent,  1738;  with  cum, 
1860-1862, 1866, 1867, 1869, 1871 ;  with 


Present  tense  —  continued, 
quoniam,  1883;  with  antequam, 
priusquam,  1915, 1918;  with  post- 
quam,  ubi,  ut,  &c.,  1926, 1927, 1930, 
1932;  with  dam,  dSnec,  quoad, 
quamdiQ,  1995, 2000, 2001, 2006, 2007, 
2009 ;  in  conditional  prot.,  2023,  20267 
2033,  2065-2068,  2074 ;  in  conditional 
apod.,  2023,  2026, 2034, 2042, 2048, 2052, 
2059  2078. 

JSubjunctive,  formation  of,  841-843; 
-It,  -fit,  -«t,  68;  -fir,  68;  in  wish«, 
1^41,  1542;  in  exhortations,  prohibi- 
tions, &c.,  1548,  1550,  1551 ;  ot  action 
conceivable,  1556;  of  repeated  action, 
1730 ;  primary,  1762 ;  referring  to  fut. 
time,  1743, 1749 ;  following perf.  definite, 
1754 ;  following  secondary  m  rel.,  causal, 
and  concessive  sentences,  1756;  follow- 
ing secondary  in  consecutive  sentences, 
1757;  following  secondary  in  indirect 
question,  1760;  following  secondary  in 
ind.  disc.,  2328 ;  in  sequence  with  adja- 
cent verb,  1 761 ;  of  action  non-occurrent, 
in  pres.  sequence,  1763;  in  sequence 
with  perf.  infin.,  1768;  with  ante- 
quam, priusquam,  1912, 1915, 1919; 
with  ut  purpose,  1962;  with  dum, 
dSnec,  quoad,  2003, 2005, 2007 ;  with 
modo,  2003 ;  in  conditional  prot.,  2023, 
2070, 2072,  2076-20S3,  2090,  2093, 2096 ; 
in  conditional  apod.,  2023,  2033,  2039, 
2046,  2057, 2064, 2070, 2076, 2084,  2090 ; 
with  quasi,  tamquam  si.  &c.,  2x19 ; 
in  ind.  disc,  representing  a  fut.,  2324. 
Infinitive,  see  Infinitive. 
Participle,  see  Participles. 

Preventing, 

see  Hindering. 

Priapean,  2674. 

Price, 

gen.  of,  1271 ;  abl.  of,  1388- 1392. 

Primary  tenses,  1717}  1762. 

Primitive, 

defined,   198;   substs.,  204-245,  see 
Substantives;  adjs.,  280-297,  305, 


of  pres.  .  , 

986,  see  Verbs. 
Principal  cases,  zxii,  11 12. 
Principal  parts, 

of  the  verb,   733-735;   classification 
of   verbs  accordmg  to,  920-1022,  see 
Verbs. 
Privation, 

see  Separation. 
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ProceleusmatiCi  2521. 
Proclitics,  178. 
Prohibitions, 

expressed  by  subjv.,  1 547-1551;  cx- 

Eressed  by  imper.,  1 58 1  - 1 586 ;  expressed 
y  fut.,  1624;  pert*  io^^.  with  volS, 
n515  in,  2224. 
Promise, 

expressed  by  fut.,  1619;  implication 
of,  in  fut.  pert.,  1629. 
Promising, 

verbs  ^,  with  ace.  and  infin.,  2186 ; 
with  pres.  infin.,  2186,  2221,  2236. 
Pronominal, 

see  Pronouns. 
Pronoun, 

questions,  15 26-1 530;  questions,  in- 
direct, 1785. 
Pronouns, 

defined,  9;  as  proclitics,  178;  inflec- 
tion of,  644-694;  personal,  644-651; 
reflexive,  644-651;  possess.,  652-655; 
demonstrative,  656-670;  determmative. 


4;  interrogative,  adj.  and  subst.  forms 
of,  683-685;  indef.,  adj.  and  subst. 
forms  of,  086;  reduplicated,  650;  cor- 
relative, 695,  1831;  advs.  from,  696- 
698,  701,  702,  704-710. 

Agreement  ot,  1093-1098,  1801-1811, 
see  Agreement;  adj.,  equivalent  to 
gen.,  1098,  12^4,  1262;  used  in  neut 
ace.  with  verbal  expressions,  1144; 
as  connectives,  2129-2132;  use  of,  in 
ind.  disc,  2325,  2338-2342;  use  of, 
^335-2403;  use  of  personal,  2335;  use 
of  reflexive,  2336-2345;  use  of  possess., 
2346;  use  of  hie,  2347-2355;  use  of 
iste,  2356,  2357;  use  of  ille,  2358- 
2^64;  use  of  is,  2365-2^70;  use  of 
Idem,  2371-2373;  use  of  ipse,  2374- 
2384;  use  of  uter,  quis,  2385,  2386; 
use  of  rel.,  1 792-1837;  use  of  indef, 
quis,  qui,  2388,  2389;  use  of  ali- 
quis,  2390,  2391;  use  of  quidam, 
2392,  2393 ;  use  of  quisque,  2394- 
2398;  use  of  uterque,  2399,  2400; 
use  of  quIWs,  quilibet,  utervis, 
uterlibet,  2401 ;  use  of  quisquam, 
alius,  2402;  use  of  nCmO,  nihil, 
nQUus,  neuter,  2403 ;  place  of  recip- 
rocal taken  by  inter  n5s,  &c.,  inia- 
cem,  &c.,  2344,  2345 ;  see  Relative, 
&c.,  qui,  &c. 


Pronunciation, 

of  names  of  characters  of  alphabet,  16, 
32-38;  of  vowels,  26,  32-38;  of  diph- 
thongs, 42,  43;  of  consonants,  44-49; 
change  of  sound  of  vowels,  55-113, 
of  diphthongs,  80-88;  of  consonants, 
114-154;  rules  of  vowel  quantity,  157- 
167,  2429-2472,  see  Quantity;  divi- 
sion of  syllables,  155;  long  and  short 
syllables,  168,  169;  of  es,  est  in 
combination  with  other  words,  747; 
see  also  Accent,  Substitution, 
Development,  Disappearance, 
Assimilation,  Dissimilation,  In- 
terchange, Lengthening,  Short- 
ening, Weakening,  Hiatus, 
Contraction,  Elision,  Affinities. 
Proper, 

names,  defined,  5 ;  of  -o-  ded.,  form 
and  accent  of  voc.  and  gen,  sing,  of,  172, 
456-459;  with  accent  on  final  syllable, 
171;  plur.  of,  416,  1105;  ending  in 
-Sius,  -eius,  -5ius,  declensional 
forms  of,  4(8;  with  attribute  attached, 
1044;  see  Greek. 
Proportionals,  2423. 
Propriety, 

verbal  expressions  of,  in  indie,  1495- 
1497;  subjv.  coordinated  with  verbal 
expressions  of,  1709;  verbal  expressions 
of,  in  conditional  periods,  2074,  2101 ; 
expressed  by  subjv.,  1547-1552;  ex- 
pressed by  gerundive  construction,  2243, 
2248. 
Prosody, 

2429-2739;  see  Quantity,  Figures 
of  prosody.  Versification, 
Protasis, 

defined,  1061 ;  fut,  perf.  in,  coincident 
in  time  with  fut.  perf.  in  apod.,  1627 ; 
concessive,   2116;    see  Conditional, 
Relative,  Conjunctive. 
Protest, 

introduced  by  sentence  with  quod, 
1842, 
Protestations, 

subjv,  in,  1542;  fut. in,  1622;  ita  . . . 
ut,  1542,  1622, 1937. 
Protraction,  2516. 
Proviso, 

introduced  by  ut,   n5    .    .    .   ita, 
1964 ;   by   dum,   2003 ;    by   modo, 
2003. 
Punishment, 
see  Penalty. 
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Purpose, 

dat  of.  1223-1225 ;  dauses,  tense  of, 
after  pert,  dehnite,  1754;  rel.  sentences 
of,  181 7;  expressed  by  auod,  id, 
1840;  sentences  of,  with  priusquam, 
1919 ;  sentences  ot,  with  ut,  ne,  &c., 
1 947-1 964;  sentences  of,  with  quO, 
1974;  sentences  of,  with  adv.  qui, 
1976 ;  sentences  of,  with  dum,  dOnec, 
&c.,  2oo>-2oo9;  infin.  of,  2164,  2165 ; 
expressed  by  ace.  of  gerundive  construc- 
tion, 2250;  expr^sed  by  dat.  of 
gerundive  construction,  2256;  ex- 
pressed by  gerundive  construction  or 
gerund  with  causS,  2164,  2258,  2270; 
expressed  by  gen.  of  gerundive  con- 
struction alone,  2263;  expressed  by 
sen.  of  gerund  alone,  2263;  expressed 
by  ace.  of  gerundive  construction  or 
serund  with  ad,  2164,  2270;  denoted 
by  supine,  11 66,  2270;  expressed  by 
partic,  2295 ;  use  of  reflexive  pron.  in 
subjv.  clauses  of,  2341,  2342. 

Pyrrhic,  2^22. 

Pythiambic  strophe, 
in  Horace,  2723, 2723. 

Quality, 

sufaist.    suffixes    denoting,    246-264; 
adj.   suffixes  denoting,   281-297;  gen. 
of,  1239,  1240;  abl.  of,  1375. 
Quantitative, 

verse,  2548 ;  theory  of  the  Satumian, 
2551. 
Quantity, 

of  diphthongs,  39,  158;  how  denoted 
in  inscriptions,  27-30;  how  denoted  in 
books,  31,  2514;  common,  definition 
and  sign  of,  11,  2514;  pronunciation 
of  long  and  snort  vowels.  26,  33,  34 ; 
change  in  quantity  of  vowels  and  preser- 
vation of  long  quantity,  55-68,  74 ; 
long  and  short  syllables,  168 ;  of 
syllable  containing;  vowel  before  mute 
or  f  followed  by  1  or  r,  169;  general 
principles  of  vowel  quantity,  1^7-167; 
vowel  before  another  vowel  or  n,  157- 
164;  diphthong  before  a  vowel,  158; 
compounds  of  prae,  158:  gen.  in  'SI. 
160 ;  length  of  e  in  diSi,  rSl,  fldSi, 
Si.  160,  601,  602;  the  endtngs  -9i, 
-Sis.  -Oi,  -Ois,  CI,  €Is,  161;  gen. 
in  -lus,  -ius,  162,  618,  656.  657,  694; 
vowel  before  nf,  ns.  cons.  1,  gn,  167; 
as  determining  accent,  171,  176,  177; 
-It  in  perf.,  857 ;  I,  i,  in  perf.  sub}.,  877, 


Quantity  —  continued, 
878 ;  i,  1,  in  fut.  perf.,  883, 884 ;  rules  of, 
in  classical  katin,  2429-2463 ;  monosyl* 
lables,  2410-2433 ;  penults,  2434-2436 ; 
final  syllables  ending  in  vowel,  2437- 
2446;  final  syllables  ending  in  single 
cons,  not  8,  2447-2450 ;  final  syllables 
ending  in  s,  2451-2457;  position,  2458; 
hidden,  2459-2463;  some  peculiarities 
of,  in  old  Latin,  2464-2469 ;  law  of 
Iambic  shortening,  2470-2472 ;  in  ver- 
sification, 2514-2518. 

QuatemSrius, 

iambic,  2617-2620;  trochaic,  2643; 
anapaestic,  26S7. 

Questionin^r, 

verbs  of,  with  two  accusatives,  1169- 
1171  ;  with  ace.  and  prepositional 
phrase,   1170;  with  indirect  question, 

1774- 
Questions, 

indie,  in,  1499;  commoner  in  Latin 
than  in  English,  ijoo;  two,  short 
(quid  est,  quid  verO,  &c.)  leading 
to  longer,  1500 ;  kinds  of,  1501. 

Yes  or  No  questions,  1501-XC2C ;  con- 
founded with  exclamations  ana  declara- 
tions, 1502;  without  interrogative  par- 
ticle, 1502;  with  nOn,  1502;  with  -ne, 
-n,  1 503-1 505;  with  nOnne,  1503, 
i5e6;  with  nonne  . . .  nOn . .  .  non, 
1506;  with  num,  1503,  1507;  with 
numne,  1507;  an,  anne,  Sn  nOn 
in  single,  1503,  1508;  with  acquis, 
ecquO,  ecquanaO,  Sn  umquam, 
i5«9;  with  satin,  satin  ut,  1510; 
how  answered,  x ^11-15 14. 

Alternative,  history  of,  i;i5-i5i7; 
without  interrogative  particle,  15 18; 
with  utrum,  -ne,  -n,  and  an,  anne, 
an  nOn,  1Q19;  with  necne,  1520; 
with  several  alternatives,  1521;  with 
Utrum,  and  -ne  and  an,  1522;  with 
utrumne  .  .  .  an,  1522;  with  no  al- 
ternative expressed,  1523;  how  an- 
swered, 1525. 

Pronoun  (juestions,  1526-1530;  intro- 
duced by  interrogative  advs.,  1526; 
with  ut,  hoWf  1528;  with  quisne,  &c, 
1529 ;  two  or  more  with  one  verb,  1530. 

Subjunctive  questions,  1563-1570;  of 
appeal,  1563;  in  alternative  form,  1564; 
asking  wnether  action  is  conceivable, 
156^  ;  in  exclamative  sentences,  with 
no  interrogative  word  or  with  -ne,  1566, 
1567;  with  uti,  ut,  1568  ;  with  uti,  ut, 
and   -ne,    -n,   1569;    in   subordinate 
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Questions  —  contintud. 
sentence,  1731 ;  tense  of,  in  subordinate 
sentence,  1757. 

Indirect,  defined,  1773;  subjv.  in, 
^nyt  expressions  introducing,  1774; 
with  verbs  of  fearing,  1774,  »959;  se- 
quence of  tenses  in,  1760 ;  Yes  or  No 
questions  as,  1775-1777;  introduced  by 
si,  si  fOrte,  1777;  alternative  ques- 
tions as,  1 778-1784;  introduced  by  qui 
sciO  an,  qui  scis  an,  quis  scit  an, 
1781 ;  introduced  by  haud  sci5  an, 
1782;  without  interrogative  particle, 
'7S4;  pron.  questions  as,  1785;  origi- 
nal subjv.  questions  as,  1786;  rei.  con- 
structions distinguished  from,  1791 ;  use 
of  reflexive  pron.  in,  2341,  2342. 

Accusative  without  verb  in,  1150; 
verbal  expressions  denoting  ability,  duty, 
propriety,  necessity  in,  1495-1497  ; 
in  indie,  pres.  or  fut.,  intimating  com- 
mand, exhortation,  deliberation,  appeal, 
1 531,  1623;  set  forms  expressing  curi- 
osity, incredulity,  wrath,  captiousness, 
1532 ;  threats  introduced  by  scin  qu6 
modO,  1532;  united  with  partic,  abl. 
abs.,  or  subordinate  sentence,  1533  ;  co- 
ordinate with  imper.  or  tC  rog^  sc!n, 
&c.,  1697,  1787;  introduced  by  indef. 
nesciO  quis,  &c,  1788, 1789 ;  minim 
quantum,  &c.,  1790;  direct,  defined, 
"^1^1 ;  question  and  answer,  original  form 
of  rel.  sentence,  1795  J  »*»  apod-  of  con- 
ditional sentence,  2018;  introduced  by 
nam.  2155;  in  ind.  disc,  2312-2314; 
use  of  utcr,  quis,  qui,  2385,  2386. 
Quotations, 

inquam  in,  760  j  pres.  used  in,  1592; 
direct,  1723. 

Reason, 

introduced  by  quod,  1853 ;  introduced 
by  nOn  quO,  &c.,  1855 ;  introduced  by 
quoniam,  1884;  expressed  by  tam- 
quam,  1909;  coordinated  members  de- 
noting, 1703 ;  see  Cause. 

Reciprocal, 

action,  deponents  expressing,  1487, 
see  Reflexive  ;  pron.,  place  taken  by 
inter  n5s,  &c.,  invicem,  &c.,  2344, 
2.^45 ;  relations,  expressed  by  uterque 
and  alter,  2400. 

Redundant  verbs,  818-^23,  924-1019. 

Reduplication, 

defined,  189;  in  prons.,  650;  in  verb 
roots,  758,  828,  829;  in  perf.,  S58-861, 
922-932,989,995.1011. 


Reflexive  pronouns, 

ded.  of,  64^-651 ;  possess.,  652-655  ; 
possess,  used  instead  of  gen.,  lai, 
1262;  gen.  of,  used  possessively,  1234; 
preps,  following,  1435 ;  referring  to 
subj.  of  verb,  2336 ;  referring  to  word 
not  the  subj.  of  verb,  2337;  in  construc- 
tion of  ace.  with  infin.,  2338-2340;  in 
subordiiute  clauses,  2341-2343;  inter 
se,  invicem  inter  sS,  invicem  s«, 
in  VIC  em,  and  expressions  with  alter, 

^''l^H^r^^'T'^'  ""^^^  ^3^5:  pos- 
sess, omitted,  2346;  possess,  meaning 

(roper,  appropriate,  JavourabU,  2346; 
IS  used  for,  2370;  ipse  with,  2376;  see 
SUi,  8UU8.  »   J/    t 

Reflexive  verbs, 

1481;    pres.  partic.  of,  in  reflexive 
sense^   1482;   gerund   of,   in   reflexive 
sense,  1482;  deponents,  1487;  with  ace, 
1148* 
Reizianus  versus,  2625,  2626. 
Relation, 

dat.  of,  1217,  1218. 
Relationship, 

words  of,  with  gen,,  1203. 
Relative  adverbs, 

711 ;  in  place  of  rel.  pron.  and  prep., 
1793 ;  correlative  prons.  and  advs.,  i8'?i ; 

adv.,  uti,  ut,  1935 ;  quoad,  1991.  ^ 
Relative  conjunctive  particles, 
1794;  sentences  introduced  by,  1838- 
2122. 
Relative  pronouns, 

decl.  of,  658,  6S9,  681-694;  agree- 
ment of,  1094-1098,  1801-1811;  agree- 
ment determined  by  sense,  1095,  '804; 
with  several  substs.,  1096,  1S03 ;  refer- 
ring to  proper  name  and  explanatory 
appellative  combined,  1805;  agreeing 
with  predsubst.,  1007, 1806;  equivalent 
to  gen.,  1098;  verb  agreeing  in  pers. 
with  antec  of  rel.,  1807 ;  verb  agreeing 
in  pers.  with  antec.  of  rel.  implied  in 
possess.,  1807 ;  rel.  attracted  to  case  of 
antec.,  1808;  word  in  appos.  with  rel., 
1809 ;  word  explanatory  of  antec.  agree- 
ing with  rel.,  1810 ;  quod,  id  quod, 
quae  rgs,  1811 :  rel.  introducing  main 
sentence,  183;  ;  rel.  introducing  main 
sentence  put  in  ace.  with  infin.  in  ind. 
disc,  2116 ;  with  a  compar.,  1321,  1326; 
preps,  following,  1434,  1435 ;  introduc- 
ing rel.  sentence,  1792;  representing 
any  pers.,  1792;  rel.  advs.  instead  of, 
»793i    developed    from    interrogative 
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Relative  pronouns  —  continued, 
pron.y  1795,  >^<>S  i  quod  before  si,  &&, 
1837  ;  as  connectives,  2128,  2131,  2132 ; 
see  qui. 

Relative  sentence, 

treated,  1792-1837;  introduced  bv 
rd.  words,  1792-1794;  development  of, 
1795;  preceding  main  sentence,  179^; 
with  suost  in  both  members,  1795,  '79^» 
following  main  sentence,  1796;  urbem 
quam  statuO  vostra  est,  17^7 ; 
with  determinative,  demonstrative, 
subst.,  omitted,  17^;  quS  prQdentiS 
es,  nihil  tS  fueiet,  1800;  indie,  in, 
1721 ;  tense  of,  uter  secondary,  17^6; 
subjv.  of  ind.  disc,  and  attraction  m, 
1722, 181 5  ;  subjv.  of  repeated  action  in, 
1730,  181^;  equivalent  to  conditional 
prot.,  indic.  or  subjv.  in,  1812,  21 10; 
of  simple  declarations  or  descriptions, 
indic  m,  1813 ;  introduced  by  indef. 
prons.  and  advs.,  indic.  in,  1814;  of 
purpose,  subjv.  in,  181 7  ;  of  characteris* 
tic  or  result,  subjv.  in.  1818-1823;  with 
dignus,  indignus,  idOneus,  aptus, 
1819;  coordinated  with  subst.,  adj.,  or 
partic,  1820;  withantec.  omitted,  indef. 
antec.,  or  nSmO  est  qui,  nihil  est 
quod,  &c.,  17^,  1 82 1,  1822;  sunt 
qui,  &c.,  with  mdic,  1823;  of  cause, 
reason,  proof,  concession,  subjv.  in, 
1824-1830;  qui  tamen  with  indic, 
1825  ;  sentences  with  indic,  resembling 
causal  sentences,  1826;  quippe  qui,  Ut 
qui,  ut  pote  qui,  with  indic  and 
subjv.,  1827;  quippe  qui  j[adv.),  ut 
qui,  1828;  parenthetical  subjv.,  quod 
sciam,  qui  quidem,  1829;  quod 
attinet  ad,  &c.,  1830;  following  prae- 
Ut,  194^ ;  coordination  of  rel.  sentences, 
with  rel.  omitted,  i8v,  1833  J  ^^^  ^' 
repeated,  1833:  witn  second  rel.  re- 
placed by  is,  hie,  &c.,  1833;  subordi- 
nation of,  1834;  equivalent  to  main 
sentence,  183^ ;  equivalent  to  main  sen- 
tence, in  ind.  disc,  2316;  other  rel. 
sentences  in  ind.  disc,  2315,  2318,  2319; 
quO  facto,  &c.,  1836;  coordinated 
member  equivalent  to,  1698;  represented 
by  partic,  2294. 

Relative  time, 

of  subordinate  sentence,  1732,  1741. 

Remembering, 

adjs.  meaning,  with  gen.,  1263, 1264; 
verbs  of,  with  gen.,  1287-1291;  with 
ace,  1288;  with  de  and  abl.,  1289, 
1290;  with  infin.,  3169. 


Reminding, 

verbs  of,  cases  with,  1172,  1291. 

Remove, 

verbs  meaning,  with  abl.,  1302-1306; 
with  dat.,  1195, 1209. 

Repeated, 

action  (ter  in  ann5,  &c.),  1353;  ex- 
pressed by  pres.  indic,  1588;  by  impf. 
mdic,  1596;  subjv.  of,  1730;  subjv.  of, 
in  cum  sentences,  1859,  i860;  subjv.  of, 
in  sentences  with  quotiSns.  quo- 
tiSnscumque,  1887;  subjv.  of,  in  sen- 
tences with  dum,  dOnec,  quoad, 
quamdiQ,  1994,  2002,  2009;  with 
postquam,  ubi,  ut,  1932;  in  general 
conditions,  3026,  2034, 2035, 2037,  2044, 
2050,  2071. 

Represent, 

veri>s  meaning,  with  pres.  partic  used 
predicative]y,  2298,  2299;  ^^^^  infin., 
2299. 

Request, 

expressed  by  imper.,  1571;  expressed 
by  fut.,  1624;  verbs  of,  subjv.  coordi- 
nated with,  1708;  with  purpose  clause, 
1950. 

Resemblance, 

adj.  suffixes  denoting,  299-301. 

Resisting, 

verbs  of,  with  dat.,  1181 ;  with  nS  and 
subiv.,  i960;  with  quOminus,  1977; 
with  quin,  1986. 

Resolution,  2318. 

Resolve, 

verbs  meaning,  with  purpose  dause, 
1950;  with  infin.,  1953,  2169;  with  ace 
and  infin.,  2193. 

Rest, 

verbs  of,  followed  bv  in  or  sub  and 
abl.,  1423;  followed  by  in  and  ace, 
1424. 

Restraining, 

verbs  of,  with  n^,  i960,  1977;  with 
qu5minus,  i960,  1977;  with  quin, 
1986;  with  ace  and  mfin.,  2203;  with 
ace  of  gerundive  construction  or  ger* 
und,  2252. 

Result, 

clauses,  tense  of,  after  secondary, 
1757-1259;  rd.  sentences  of,  1818-1823; 
with  dignus,  indignus,  &c.,  1819; 
after  assertions  or  questions  of  exist- 
ence or  non-existence,  1821,  1822;  sen- 
tences with  ut,  ut  n5n,  &c.,  1947, 
1948,  1965-1970 ;  tantum  abest,; 
1969;   quam  ut,   1896;    coordinated' 
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Result  —  continued, 
member  equivalent  to  clause  of,  1700; 
dat  of,  1 2 19-1222;    suffixes  denoting, 
213,  222,  231,  234-236,  239,  249,  296. 

Rhetorical  questions, 
see  Appeal. 

Rhythm, 

defined,  2<ii;  kinds  of,  2525-252S; 
Numeri  Italici,  2549 ;  Saturnian,  2550- 
2554;  dactylic,  2555-2580;  iambic, 
2581-2627;  trochaic,  2028-2649;  logaoe- 
dic,  2650-2674;  dactylo-trochaic,  2675- 
2681;  anapaestic,  26S2-2690;  cretic, 
2691-2697;  bacchiac,  2698-2706;  chor- 
iambic,  2707;  ionic,  2708-2717. 

Rhythmical  sentence,  2532,  2533. 

Rhythmical  series,  2532,  2533. 

Rivers, 

names  of,  gender,  405, 406;  ded.,  518, 
5i9»  549»  554,  556. 

Roots. 

defined,  183 ;  nature  of,  184 ;  three 
kinds,  noun  roots,  verb  roots,  pron. 
roots,  186;  two  or  more  forms  of  one 
root,  187;  vowel  and  cons,  roots,  188; 
reduplicated,  189;  reduplicated  in  verbs, 
758,  828,  829;  pres.  stems  used  as, 
190-194,  855;  used  as  stems,  195,  198, 
199;  used  as  stems  in  verbs,  738r-743, 
844 ;  root  stem,  defined,  195 ;  root  verbs, 
denned,  743 ;  root  verbs,  inflected,  744- 
781,  828 ;  prin.  parts  of  root  verbs,  922. 

Route  taken, 

advs.  denoting,  707,  1376;   abl.  of. 


Sapphic, 

strophe,  2545;  the  lesser,  2666;  the 
greater,  2671-2673;  in  Horace,  2734, 
2735. 

Saturnian,  2550-2554. 

Sayincr, 

veros  of,  with  indef.  subj.,  1033;  in 
pres.  of  past  action,  1592;  in  plup., 
1617;  ind.  disc,  with,  1724,  2309;  illo- 
gically  in  subjv.  in  clause  introduced  by 
qui,  quod,  cum,  1727,  2320;  coordi. 
nated,  1696;  with  ace.  and  Infin.,  2175  ; 
time  of  infin.  with,  2219,  2226  ;  see  In- 
direct discourse. 

Scazon, 

choliambus,  2597-2600;  trochaic  te- 
trameter, 2639-2641. 

Secondary  cases,  iiii,.  1112. 
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Secondary  tenses, 

1717,  1762;  rules  for  use  of,  1740- 
1772;  subordinate  to  indie,  1 746-1 761; 
subordinate  to  subjv.,  1 762-1 765;  sub- 
ordinate to  noun  of  verb,  1 766-1 769; 
subjv.  in  ind.  disc,  or  by  attraction, 
1770-1772,2322-2324,2326-2329;  perf. 
def.  and  pres.  of  vivid  narration,  171 7, 
1752,  1754;  secondary  sequence  with 
primary,  1751-1753;  primary  sequence 
with  secondary,  175  5-1 760. 

Seeinr, 

verbs  of,  in  pres.  of  past  action,  1592; 
with  indirect  question,  1774;  ^  P*^* 
with  postquam,  ub!,  ut,  &c.,  1926. 

Selling, 

verbs  of,  with  gen.,  1274;  with  abl., 
1388-1392. 

Semi-deponents,  801,  1488. 

Semi-elision,  2497. 

Semi-hiatus,  2497. 

SSmiquinSria  caesura,  2544. 

SSmiseptCnSria  caesura,  2544. 

SSmiternftria  caesura,  2544. 

Semivowels,  54. 

S€nSrius, 

defined,  2536 ;  iambic,  2583-2596. 

Sentence, 

defined,  1023;  simple,  defined,  1024; 
simple,  enlarged,  1037-1054;  simple, 
combined,  1055;  simple,  treated,  1099- 
1635 ;  decbu^tive,  defined,  1025 ;  ex- 
clamatory, defined,  1025;  imper.,  de- 
fined, 1025 ;  coordinate  and  subordinate, 
1 05  5-1 061;  subordinate,  historv  of, 
1 693-1 695,  1705, 1706,  1957,  see  Sub- 
ordinate sentences;  compound,  de- 
fined, 1056;  compound,  abridged,  1057; 
compound,  treated.  1636-171 3;  com- 
plex, defined,  1058 ;  complex,  varie- 
ties of,  ios8-io6i;  as  advs.,  712;  inter- 
rogative, defined,  1025,  see  Questions; 
coordinate,  treated,  1 636-1692;  inter- 
mediate coordinate,  treated,  1693-171^ 
see  Coordination ;  complex,  treated, 
1714-2122;  compar.,  defined,  1716; 
local,  defined,  1716;  temporal,  defined, 
1 716,  see  Temporal;  modal,  defined, 
1 7 16;  correlative,  1831 ;  main,  intro- 
duced by  rel.  pron.,  183C-1837;  con- 
junctive particle,  1838-2 122,  see 
Conjunctive;  connection  of  sen- 
tences, 2123-21 59;  rhythmical,  2532, 
2^33;  see  Conditional,  Causal, 
Concessive,  Final,  Consecutive, 
Relative  sentence. 
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Separatinr, 

verbs  of,  with  dat.,  1195,  1209;  ^^^ 
gen.,  1294;  withabl.y  1 302-1 306, 1294: 
with  gerundive  construction  or  gerunili 
3268;  adjs.  of,  with  gen.,  1263;  with 
abl.,  1306. 

Separation, 

expressed  by  supine  in  -Q,  2277;  see 
Separating. 

SeptinSrius, 

defined,  2536;  iambic,  2610-2616; 
trochaic,  2620-2635 ;  anapaestic,  2686. 

Sequence  01  tenses, 

1 74 5-1 772  ;  subjv.  subordinate  to 
indie,  1 746-1 761 ;  subjv.  subordinate  to 
subjv.,  1 762-1 765;  subjv.  subordinate 
to  noun  of  verb,  1 766-1 769;  subjv.  in 
ind.  disc,  or  by  attraction,  1 770-1 772, 
2322-2324,  2326-2329. 

Series, 

rhythmical,  2532,  2533;  stichic, 
2546. 

Service, 

adjs.  of,  with  dat.,  1200. 

Servin^^, 

verl»  of,  with  dat.,  1181,  1182. 

Sharin^^, 

verto  meaning,  with  gen.,  1263. 

Shortening, 

of  vowds,  57-62;  of  vowel  before 
another  vowel,  37;  in  final  syllable,  57- 
61 ;  in  nom.  ot  -S-  stems,  ^9,  4^6 ;  in 
neut.  plur.,  59,  461;  in  abf.  ending  e 
of  cons,  stems,  59;  in  verb  endings, 
59,  61;  in  nom.  ending  -or,  59;  in 
compar.  ending  -us,  59;  in  dat.  and 
abl.  suffix  -bus,  59;  m  mih!,  tibi, 
sib!,  ib!,  ub!,  alicub!,  nScubi, 
sicubi,  ubinam,  ubivis,  ubi- 
cumque,  ibidem,  60;  in  iambic 
words  in  verse,  61 ;  before  -n  for  -sn, 
61 ;  in  perf.  endins  -irunt,  62,  8s7;  in 
pen.  subjv.,  62,  876;  elsewhere  before 
cons.,  62;  in  first  syllable  of  ille,  illic, 
quippe,  immO,  &c.,  2469;  iambic, 
rule  of,  2^70-2^72;  vowel  before  an- 
other vowel  retained  long,  58,  159-164; 
long  vowel  preserved  in  specific  endings 
in  Old  Latm,  63-68. 

Showing, 

verbs  of,  with  two  accusatives,  1167. 

Simple, 

words,  defined,  181;  formative  suf- 
fixes, defined,  200;  sentence,  defined, 
1024,  see  Sentence. 


Sin^lar  number, 

m  nouns,  defined,  414;  lacking,  see 
Defective;  with  different  meaning 
from  plur.,  418,  480;  in  substs.,  in 
agreement,  1077-1081,  see  Agree- 
ment; in  adjs.,  prons.,  partic,  in 
agreement,  1089-1098,  see  Agree- 
ment; in  collective  sense,  1099;  of  a 
class,  1100;  neut.,  of  adjs.  used  as 
substs.,  1093,  1101,1250;  of  other  adjs. 
used  as  substs.,  1102,  1103;  in  veits, 
defined,  722;  in  verbs,  in  agreement, 
1062-1076,  1080,  see  Agreement; 
of  gerundive,  with  nostri,  &c,  2260. 

Smell, 

verbs  of,  with  ace,  1143. 

Softening,  2504. 

Sonants,  52, 54. 

Sotadean,  2712,  3713. 

Sound, 

one  of  the  divisions  of  Latin  Gram- 
mar, treated,  1,  16-179;  change  of, 
in  vowels,  5^-113;  change  of,  in  diph- 
thongs, 80-88;  change  of,  in  conso- 
nants, 1 14-154;  see  Substitution, 
Development,  Disappearance, 
Assimilation,  Dissimilation,  In- 
terchange, Lengthening,  Short- 
ening, Weakening,  Hiatus, 
Contraction,  Elision,  Affinities, 
Pronunciation,  Accent,  Quan- 
tity. 

Sounds, 

continuous,  defined,  51;  momentary, 
defined,  51;  classified,  54. 

Source, 

abl.  of,  1312-1315,  1^26;  expressed 
by  gen.,  1232 ;  expressea  by  adj.,  1427. 

Space, 

extent  of,  denoted  by  ace.,  1151-1156, 
1398, 1475 ;  denoted  by  aU.,  1153, 1399. 

Sparing, 

expressions  of,  case  with,  1181-1185. 

Specification, 

abl.  of,  1385;  ace  of,  see  Past 
concerned;  gen.  of,  see  Genitive. 

Spirants,  54. 

Spondaic  verse, 

defined,  2556;  use,  2566,  2567. 

Spondee, 

defined,  3521;  irrational,  2524. 

Statements, 

general,  with  antequam,  prius- 
quam,  1912-1^14;  particular,  with 
antequam,  pnusquam,  191 5-1921. 
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Stems, 

defmed,  195  ;  roots  used  as,  195,  108, 
199;  root  used  as  stem  in  root  verbs, 
738-7431  828,  844 ;  pres.,  used  as  roots, 
190-194,  855  ;  new,  how  formed,  196 ; 
root  stem,  denned,  195 ;  stem  vowel  re> 
tained  before  ending,  in  verbs,  367,  840; 
retained  in  nouns,  400;  noun  stems 
classified,  3^;  noun  stems,  how  found, 
421 ;  how  indicated,  421 ;  nouns  with 
two  forms  of  stem  or  two  stems,  401, 
413,  470,  475».53i,  54S»  566-569,  603, 
632;  prons.  with,  645,  652,  672;  verbs 
with,  720,  818-823,  924-1019;  -S- 
stems  of  substs.,  decl.  of,  432-^45 ;  •o- 
stems  of  substs.,  decl.  of,  446-466 ;  cons, 
stems  of  substs.,  decl.  of,  467-512,  see 
Declension;  -i-  stems  of  substs., 
decl.  of,  513-^69,  see  Declension; 
mixed,  J 13;  -u-  stems,  decl.  of,  585- 


595 


-C-  stems,  decl.  of,  ( 


vsj  -c-  91CI119,  ued.  of,  C96-607;  -o- 
nd  -S-  stems  of  adjs.,  aecl.  of,  613- 
620,  432-466;  cons,  stems  of  adis., 
decl.  of,  621-626,  467-512,  see  De- 
clension ;  -i-  stems  of  adjs.,  decl.  of, 
627-636,  52^569,  see  Declension; 
of  pres.  partic.  632;  of  personal  prons., 
645 ;  of  Die,  662 ;  of  is,  672 ;  ot  ipse, 
679;  of  qui,  quis,  681,  687-689;  of 
the  verb,  number  of,  718;  defective 
verbs,  805-817;  formation  of,  824-919, 
365-375,  see  Formation;  verbs  a1^ 
ranged  according  to  prin.  parts,  920- 
1022,  see  Verbs. 

Stichic  series,  2546. 

Stipulation, 

verbs  of,  with  purpose  clause,  1950. 

Striving, 

verta  of.  with  purpose  clause,  1930; 
with  complementary  mlin.,  1953. 

Strophe, 

defined,  2545 ;  AlcaicandSapphic,2545. 

Stuff, 

abl.  of,  1312-1315;  gen.  of,  1255. 

Subject, 

of  sentence,  defined,  1023 ;  subst.  or 
equivalent  word  or  words,  1026;  in 
nom.,  1027 ;  when  expressed  and  when 
omitted,  1 028-1 034  ;  enlarged,  1038- 
1047;  subordinate  sentence  as,  1715; 
quod  sentence  as,  1845 ;  cum  sentence 
as,  1 871 ;  complementary  clause  as,  1948 ; 
infin.  as,  2167,  2207-2215;  perf.  partic. 
as,  2289;  nom.,  of  infin.,  1515  ;  ace,  of 
infin.,  2173;  of  infin.,  omitted,  1537, 
3183;  gen.  of,  1232-1238. 


Subjunctive  mood, 

tenses  of,  716;  how  translated,  717. 
Formation  of  tenses  of,  pres.,  841- 


8«;  impf.,  849,  850;  perf.,  876-^78; 
dIud.,  881 ;  short  or  old  forms,  885-ik|3. 
Uses  of,  forms  of  possum  and  oe- 


be5in,  1498;  of  desire,  1 540-1  c 53;  in 
wishes,  1 540-1 546;  in  exhortation,  di- 
rection, statement  of  propriety,  obliga- 
tion, necessity,  prohibition,  154 7-1 552; 
expressing  willingness,  assumption,  con- 
cession, 1553;  of  action  conceivable,  in 
simple  sentences,  15  54-1 562;  accom- 
panied bv  fOrtasse,  &c.,  1554;  ve- 
lim.  nOlim,  mfilim,  1555;  vellem, 
nOllem,  mSllem,  1560;  in  questions, 
in  simple  sentences,  1 563-1 569;  tenses 
of,  in  simple  sentences,  1634,  1635; 
tenses  of,  in  subordinate  sentences, 
1 740-1 772;  sequence  of  tenses.  1740- 
1745 »  subordinate  to  indie.,  1 746-1 761 ; 
subordinate  to  subjv.,  1 762-1 765;  sub- 
ordinate to  noun  of  verb,  176^1769; 
tenses  of,  in  ind.  disc,  and  by  attrac- 
tion, 1 770-1 772,  2322-2324;  tenses  of, 
in  conditional  protases  in  ind.  disc, 
2326-2329;  in  coordination,  1 705-1 71 3, 
see  Coordination ;  in  ind.  due.,  1722- 
1727,  2312-2324,  2326-2329;  of  attrac- 
tion or  assimilation,  1728;  of  repeated 
lection,  1730;  of  wish,  action  conceivable, 
interrogation,  in  subordinate  sentence, 
1731;  of  indirect  question,  1773-1786, 
see  Questions ;  indie  questions  appar- 
ently indirect,  1787-1791 ;  si,  si  forte 
with,  1777;  rel.  sentence  equivalent  to 
conditional  prot.,  1812  ;  with  indef.  rel. 
prons.  and  advs.,  1814;  rel.  sentences 
of  purpose  in,  1816,  1817 ;  rel.  sentences 
of  characteristic  or  result  in,  1816,  i8i8> 
1823 ;  with  dignus,  indignus,  id5- 
neus,  181^ ;  coordinated  with  subst., 
adj.,  or  partic,  1820;  withantec  omitted, 
indef.  antec,  or  nSmO  est  qui,  nihil 
est  quod,  &c.,  1821,  1S22 ;  rel.  sen- 
tences of  cause,  reason,  proof,  conces- 
sion in,  1 824-1 830;  quippe  qui,  ut 
aui,  ut  pote  qui  with,  1827 ;  paren- 
letical,  quod  sciam,  qui  quidem, 
1829;  with  quod,  quia,  1 838-1 858; 
with  cum,  1859,  1870,  1872,  1873, 
1877-1881  ;  with  quoniam,  1882- 
1884 ;  with  quotiens,  quotiSns- 
cumque,  1887;  with  quam,  1896, 
1897;  with  quamquam,  1900,  1901; 
with  quam  vis,  1904,  1905;  with 
quamfibet,  1907;  with  tamquam. 
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Subjunctive  mood  —  continued, 
1909;  with  antequam,  priusquam, 
1911-1921;  with  pridie  quam,  1922; 
with  ub!,  ut  quisque,  1932;  with 
uti,  ut,  nS,  1947-1970;  with  ub!, 
1971 ;  with  qu6,  qui,  1972, 1974-1976; 
with  quOminus,  1977*  '97^;  ^i^ 
quo  setius,  1979;  with  qum,  1980- 
1990;  with  dum,  dOnec,  quoad, 
quamdiQ,  1991*2009;  with  modo, 
2003;  with  quandO,  2010;  in  con- 
ditional periods,  2023-21 15  ;  with  etsi, 
tametsi,  tamenetsi,  etiamsi,  si, 
21 16;  with  auasi,  quam  si,  tam- 
quam  si,  &c.,  21 17-2122;  use  of 
reflexive  in  subordinate  clauses  con- 
taining, 2341,  2342. 

Subordinate  constructions, 

history  of,  1693-1695,  1705,  1706, 
1740.  «957. 

Subordinate  relations, 

expressed  coordinately,  1693-1713, 
see  Coordination. 

Subordinate  sentences, 

1035,  1058-1061 ;  question  in,  1533 ; 
treated,  1714-21 22 ;  how  expressed, 
1714;  value  of,  1715;  names  of,  1716; 
tenses  of  indie  in,  1 732-1 739 ;  tenses  of 
subjv.  in,  1 740-1 772;  mood  of,  1720- 
i73>>  1773-2122;  following  supine  in 
-um,  2272;  introduced  by  supine  in 
-Q,  2275;  °>oocl  of,  in  ind.  disc,  2313- 
2320;  use  of  reflexive  pron.  in,  2341- 
3343 :  is  used  for  reflexive  in,  2370. 

Subordination, 

of  rel.  sentence,  1834. 

Substantives, 

defined.  4-7 ;  abstract,  7 ;  concrete,  3 ; 
matcial,  6 ;  endings  of,  shortened,  S9, 
61;  endings  of,  ret;uned  long,  63-67; 
formation  of,  180-203 ;  roots  and  stems, 
1 83-1 98 ;  without  formative  suffix,  193, 
198, 199;  with  formative  suffix,  193-198, 
200-203 ;  suffixes  of,  204-279,  see  Suf- 
fix ;  compound,  formation  and  meaning 
of,  370-390;  inflection  of,  398-607,  see 
Gender,  Number,  Case,  Declen- 
sion ;  adis.  used  as,  with  -e,  -i  in  abl. 
sii^K't  S58,  ^61,  631 ;  advs.  from,  696- 

700,  703,  708,  710. 

Modifiers  of,  1038- 1047 ;  obj.  of,  de- 
fined, 1046;  pred.,  see  Predicate; 
agreement  of,  1077-1081,  see  Agree- 
ment. 

Uses  of.  1099-1468 ;  used  adjectively, 
1042;  adjs.  used  as,  1 099-1 104,  1106J 


Substantives  —  continued. 
1093,  12^0;  with  ace.  appended,  1129, 
1 1 36;  with  dat.  appended,  1183,  1208, 
1223;  with  gen.,  1 227-1 262;  with  abl. 
appended.  1301,  1107, 1309,  1114,  1342, 
1375-1377;  with  loc.  appended,  1301, 
1731 ;  omitted  in  abl.  abs.  1371;  used 
alone  as  abl.  abs.,  1372;  used  as  preps., 
1406;  combination  of,  by  a  prep.,  1426- 
1428 ;  prepositional  expressions  equiva- 
lent to,  142S;  repetition  of  prep,  with 
several,  1429;  omission  of  prep,  with 
several,  1430;  two  preps,  with  one 
subst.,  1 43 1,  1432;  qualified  by  adv., 
1439-1441 ;  advs.  used  as.  1442:  sub- 
ordinate sentences  with  value  of,  17 15; 
expressed  in  both  members  of  rel.  sen- 
tence, 179^,  1796;  put  before  the  rel., 
1797;  omitted  before  rel.,  1798;  rel. 
sentence  coordinated  with,  1820 ;  quod 
clause  with  value  of.  1845  \  complemen- 
tary clause  with  value  of,  19^8 ;  infin. 
as  subst.  ace.,  2204-2296 ;  with  ace.  of 
gerundive  construction  or  gerund,  22^ ; 
with  dat  of  gerundive  construction 
2254 ;  with  gen.  of  gerundive  construe- 
tion  or  gerund,  2258 ;  the  subst.  partic., 
2287-2292. 

Substitution, 

of  consonants,  114-119;  of  1  for  d  or 
r,  113;  of  r  for  s,  116 ;  of  h  for  sonant 
aspirate,  117 ;  of  b  for  v,  f,  or  p,  118, 
151;  of  g  for  c,  119,  131;  of  a  for  t, 

Suffix,  ^ 

formative,  defined,  193 ;  nouns  with, 
193-198,  200-201 ;  nouns  without,  193, 
198,  199;  simple  and  compound,  de- 
fined, 200;  preceded  by  vowel,  202. 

Substantive  suffixes,  204-279;  primi- 
tive, 204-243:  denominative,  246-279, 
226,  227,  232;  denoting  agent,  204-21 1 ; 
denoting  action,  212-237,  249;  forming 
collectives,  228,  249 ;  denoting  concrete 
effect,  213,  217,  224,  241 ;  denoting  in- 
strument or  means,  238-243,  213,  224; 
denoting  result,  213,  222,  231,  234-236, 
239,  2J9,  296;  denoting  quality,  246- 
264;  denoting  person  concerned,  263, 
309;  denoting  place,  266,  228,  241,  242, 
245..  249,  308.  309»„3H,  334;  lorming 
diminutives,  267-278 ;  denoting  patrony- 
mics, 279. 

Adjective  suffixes,  280-360;  primi- 
tive, 280-207,  305 ;  denominative,  298- 
360,  287;  denoting  active  quality,  281- 
290,  293,  294,  29iS;  denoting  passive 
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Suffix  —  conUntud. 
quality,  291-297,  282,  283;  denoting 
materisd  or  resemblance,  299-301;  de- 
noting appurtenance,  302-330;  denoting 
supply,  331-338;  forming  dimmutives, 
339»  340 ;  compar.  suflSxes,  346-348  ; 
super!,  suffixes,  349-352;  denotmg 
place,   317,  321,  347. 

Adverb  suffixes,  dimmutive,  341;  of 
compar.  and  superl.,  361-364. 

Verbal  suffixes,  denominative,  365- 
^73 ;  frequentative  or  intensive,  37 1-374 ; 
desiderative,  375;  meditative,  375;  in- 
ceptive or  inchoative,  834;  -no,  -tO, 
-i6,  832,  833.  S35-838. 

Pronoun  suffix  -met,  650,655 ;  -pte, 
655;  -ce,  662-664,  669,  670. 
Summaiy, 

asyndeton  of,  2127. 
Superlative, 

Of  adjs.,  suffixes  of,  349-^52;  of  adjs. 
in  -er,  344,  «o;  of  adjs.  in  -ills,  ^45, 
350, 359 ;  lacking,  359, 360 ;  formed  from 
stems  and  roots,  342;  formed  by  mftz- 
imC,  360. 

Of  adverbs,  endings^  of,  361-363; 
bcking,  ^64 ;  with  gen.,  1242. 

Use  of  summus,  &&,  1249;  abl. 
with  words  of  superl.  meaning,  1393; 
used  when  two  tilings  are  compared, 
1456;  expressed  by  compar.  and  neg., 
1462;  of  more  than  two  things,  1465; 
stren^ened  by  Gnus,  quam, 
mSxixnS,  &c.,  1466,  1892,  1903;  de* 
noting  high  degree,  1467 ;  absolute,  1467 ; 
of  eminence,  1467,  1468;  strengthened 
by  a  compar.,  1468;  accompanied 
by  vel,  1671 ;  agreeing  with  a  rel., 
1810;  tarn  . . .  quam  qui,  quantus, 
ut,  &c.,  1892;  double,  with  quam  .  .  . 
tarn,  1893;  represented  by  quam  vis 
with  adj.'or  adv.,  1903;  ut  quisque, 
quisque  with,  1939. 
Supine, 

ace.  or  abl.  of  substs.  in  -tu-  (-8U-), 
235,  2269;  the  supines,  verbal  nouns, 
732,  2269:  formation  of,  900;  lacking, 
900;  denoting  purpose,  1166,  2270';  use 
of  supine  in  -um,  2269-2273;  use  of 
supine  in  -Q,  2269,  2274-2277. 
Surds,  52,  54. 
Surprise, 

expressed  by  dat.,  121 1 ;  questions  of, 
'532»  1 566-1 569;  verbs  of,  with  quod, 
quia,  1851;  with  cum,  i8si,  1875; 
vrith  ace.  and  infin.,  2187,  2188,  2184 ; 
expressed  by  infin.,  2216. 


Suspense, 

verbs  of,  with  loc.  and  aW.,  1339, 1344. 
Syllaba  anceps,  2533, 2534. 
Syllables, 

final,  vowel  of  shortened,  57,  59-61, 
see  Shortening;  vowel  of  retained 
long,  63-68;  quantity  of,  168;  contain- 
ing n,  qu,  16S ;  containing  short  vowel 
baore  mute  or  f  followed  1^  1  or  r,  169 ; 
division  of,  155;  names  of,  155;  irra- 
tional, 2524;  sice  Accent. 
Ssmaeresis,  2500. 
Synaloepha,  2498. 
Synapheia,  2510. 
Syncope, 

defined,  93,  122,  2508;  in  versifica- 
tion, 2541. 
Synecdochical, 

ace.,  see  Part  concerned. 
Synixesis,  2499. 
System, 

theprcs,  82e-853,  365-367,  738;74o; 
the  i>erf.,  854-919,  738-740,  see  For- 
mation ;  in  versification,  defined,  2547. 
Systole,  2507. 

Taldnr  awasr, 

verbs  of,  with  dat.,  1209;  with  infin. 
of  purpose,  2165. 
Taking  up, 

veiBs  of,  with  infin.  of  purpose,  2165. 
Taste, 

verbs  of,  with  aoc.,  1143. 
Teaching, 

verbs  of,  with  two  accusatives,  1169- 
1171 ;  with  ace.  and  infin.,  2197. 
Telling, 

verbs  of,  with  indirect  question,  1774. 
Temporal, 

sentences,  defined,  1716;  subjv.  of 
ind.  disc,  and  attraction  in,  1722,  2319; 
subjv.  of  repeated  action  in,  1730; 
cum,  1859-1873;  quoniam,  x&a, 
1883 ;  antequam,  priusquam, 
&C.,  1911-1922;  dum,  donee,  quoad, 
quamdiH,  1991:  quandO,  2010-201 2; 
postciuam,  ub!,  ut,  &c.,  1 923-1934 ; 
coordinated  member  equivalent  to,  i^. 
Tempus, 

in  versification,  2515. 
Tendencv, 

dat.  of,  X  219-1222. 
Tenses, 

of  the  indie,  716 ;  of  the  subjv.,  716; 


of  the  imper.,  716;  meanings  of.  717; 
from  two  stems,  720 ;  formation  ot,  024- 
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Tenses  —  cotttinued. 
919,  see  Formation;  primary  and 
secondary,  1717;  sequence  of,  i7407"745- 
In  simple  sentences^  pres.  indie, 
1587-1593,  x6oi;  impf.  indie,  1594- 
1601,  I495-M97J  '«*•»  1619-162^; 
perf.  Indic,  1602-1613,  1616 ;  plup.  m- 
dic,  1614-16x8,  1607,  1609;  fut.  perf., 
1626-1632,   1607,  1609;    subjv.,  1634, 

In  subordinate  sentences,  indic,  173a- 
1730;  subjv.,ceneral  remarks,  1740-1 7455 
subiv.  subordinate  to  indic,  1746-1 761 ; 
subW.  subordinate  to  subjv.,  1762-1765  ; 
sub}v.  subordinate  to  noun  of  the  verb, 
1766-1769;  subjv.  in  ind.  disc,  or  by 
attraction,  1770-1772, 2122-2324 ;  condi- 
tional protases  in  ind.  (Tisc,  2326-2329 ; 
use  in  indirect  questions,  i773-'79«  i 
use  in  rel.  sentence,  1792-1837;  use 
with  conjunctive  particles,  1838-2122. 

Of  infin.,  2218-2236,  2321;  con- 
ditional apodoses  in  ind.  disc,  2330- 
2334;  of  partic,  2278-2299;  sec  Pres- 
ent, &c. 

TernSrius, 

iambic,  2621-2623;  trochaic,  2644- 
2646. 

Tetrameter, 

defined,  2536;  dactylic,  2577,  2578; 
iambic,  2604-2609;  trochaic,  2629- 
2641  ;  anapaestic,  2684-2686 ;  cretic, 
3694-2696;  bacchiac,  2701-2703;  ionic, 
27x2-2716. 

Tetrapody, 

denned,  2531 ;  logaoedic,  2660-2663. 

Tetraseme,  2516. 

Tetrastich,  2545. 

Thanks, 

expressed  by  fut.,  1622 ;  ita  •  •  •  ut 
in,  1542, 1622, 1937. 

Theme, 

of  verb,  738-740. 

Thesis,  2520. 

Thinking, 

verbs  of,  with  indef.  subjv.,  1033; 
with  two  accusatives,  1 167 ;  coordinated, 
1696;  ind.  disc,  with,  1724;  illogically 
in  subjv.  in  rel.  clause,  1727,  2320  ;  with 
ace  and  infin.,  2175;  ^^™c  of  infin.  with, 
2219, 2226 ;  see  Indirect  Discourse. 

Threat, 

introduced  by  question,  1532;  ex- 
pressed by  fut.,  1619;  implication  of  in 
tut  perf.,  1629. 


Threatening, 

expressions  of,  case  with,  1181-1185; 
with  ace.  and  infin.,  2186;  with  pres. 
infin.,  2186. 
Thymelicus,  2697. 
Time, 

duration  of,  denoted  by  ace,  1151- 
1156 ;  ace  of  duration  of  made  subj.  in 
pass.,  1475 ;  duration  of,  denoted  by 
abl.,  1355 ;  at  which,  denoted  by  ace, 
1156 ;  at  which,  denoted  by  loe,  1341 ; 
at  which,  denoted  by  abl.,  1^50,  1351, 
1353;  within  which,  denoted  by  abl., 
1352-1354;  before  or  after  which,  1394- 
1^97, 1154}  denoted  by  advs.,  1438;  rel., 
of  subordmate  sentence,  1732,  1741; 
independent,  of  subordinate  sentence, 
1738,  1744;  antequam  with  nouns 
denoting,  1920 ;  postquam  with  nouns 
denoting,  1929;  denoted  by  abl.  of 
gerundive  construction  or  gerund,  2266 ; 
of  partic,  2279-2281 ;  expressed  by  abl. 
abs.,  1367;  expressed  by  partic,  2295; 
see  Temporal. 

A,  in  versification,  defined,  2515. 
Titles, 

of  books,  use  of  nom.  in,  11 14-1116 ; 
of  office,  with  gerundive  construction, 
2254. 
Tmesis, 

defined,  1407,  2509;  in  quicumque, 
692. 
Towns, 

names  of,  form  of  loe  case  of,  438, 
460,  504,  554;  decl.  of,  518,  549»  554, 
557 ;  m  ace  with  expressions  of  motion, 
1157-1160;  used  adiectively,  1233; 
constructions  with,  to  denote  place  from 
which,  1307-1310;  constructions  with, 
to  denote  place  in  or  at  which,  1331- 
»336»  1342,  X343;  rel.  advs.,  ubi,  quO, 
unde,  referring  to,  1793. 
Training, 

verbs  of,  with  ace  and  infin.,  2197. 
Transition, 

expressed  by  quid  quod,  1849 ;  ex- 

Sressed  by  quoniam,  1884;  hic  and 
lie  in,  2353,  2360. 
Transitive  use, 

verbs  of,  defined,  1x^3;  used  intran« 
sitively,  1 133, 1479 ;  verbs  usually  intran- 
sitive used  as,  1137,  1139,  "9i '»  with 
double  ace,  1138 ;  with  dat.,  1192-1199, 
1205-1210;  used  impersonally,  1479;  use 
of  gerundive  of,  2180,  2246,  2247 ;  use 
of  gerund  of,  2242,  225 5, 2259,  2265. 
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Trees, 

names  of,  gender,  407,  408,  573. 
Trial, 

expressions  of,  with  81,  fSL  fOrte, 
1777- 
Tribrach,  2521. 
Trimeter, 

defined,  2536 ;  dactylic,  2579 ;  iambic 
(senarius),  2583-2^96;  the  choliambus, 
2597-2600;    iambic,    catalectic,   2601- 
2603;  cretic,  2697. 
Tripody, 

defined,  2571 ;  iambic,  2624 ;  trodiaic, 
2647,  2648 ;  logaoedic,  2659. 
Triseme,  2516. 
Tristich,  2545. 

Trithemimeral  caesura,  3544. 
Trithemimeris,  2531. 
Trochaic, 

rhythms,  2628-2649 ;  tetrameter  cata- 
lectic, 2629-2635 ;  tetrameter  acatalectic, 
263^2638;  tetrameter  claudus,  2639- 
2641;  nine-syllabled  Alcaic,  2642;  <u- 
meter  acatalectic,  2643 »  dimeter  cata- 
lectic, 2644-2646;  tripody  acatalectic, 
2647;  tripody  catalectic,  2648;  mono- 
meter,  &c.,  2649;  dactylo- trochaic, 
2675-2681;  strophe,  in  Horace,  2721. 
Trochee,  2521. 
Trusting, 

verbs  of,  case  with,  1181-1185. 
Tiy, 

verbs  meaning,  with  infin.,  2169. 

Undertaking, 

verbs  of,  with  gerundive  construction, 
2250. 
Unfulfilled, 

wishes,  tenses  of,  1544,  1545;  con- 
ditions, see  Non-occurrent. 
Union. 

verbs  of,  case  with,  11 86. 
Unit  of  Measure,  2515. 
Urging, 

see  Inducing. 
Useful, 

adjs.    meaning,    cases    with,    1200; 
with  gerundive  construction  or  gerund, 


Value, 

abl.  of,  1388-1302. 
Valuing, 

verbs  of,  with  gen.,  1271-1275. 


foi 


Variable,      ' 

gender,  413,  586,  597 ;   stems,  401, 
413,  470,  475»  531.  545»„  566-569,  603, 
632;   vowd,    824-827,   839,  S40,   758, 
759»  366. 
Verbs, 

defined,  12;  endings  of,  shortened, 
59,  61;  endings  of,  retained  long,  65, 
68;  reduphcated  verb  roots,  758,  828, 
829;  reduplicated  perf.,  858-861,  923- 
932;  primitive,  theme  m,  738-741; 
compounded  with  nouns  or  noon  stems, 
384,  395;  with  preps.,  391,  392,  396; 
with  verb  stems,  194;  with  advs.,  396; 
root  verbs,  defined,  743 ;  irregular,  de- 
fined, 743 ;  inflected,  744-781 ;  semi- 
deponents,  801,  1488. 

Inflection  of,  713-1022;  the  stem, 
714-720;  the  person  ending,  721-731; 
nouns  of  the  verb,  732;  prin.  parts, 
733-735;  designation  of  the  verb,  736, 
737;  theme  of  the  verb,  738-740;  ar- 
rangement of  the  verb,  741,  742;  in- 
flection of  primitive  verbs,  743-791; 
inflection  of  denominative  verbs,  792- 
797;  deponent,  708-801;  periphiastic 
forms,  802-804;  defective  verbs,  805- 
81 7>  907,  922-10x9;  redundant  verbs, 
818-823,  ^24-10x9. 

Formation  of  stems  of,  824-^10;  va- 
riable vowel,  824-827;  pres.  incuc.  of 
root  verbs,  828;  pres.  indie  of  verbs  in 
-ere,  829-^38;  pres.  indie,  of  denomi- 
natives, 339,  840;  pres.  subiv.,  841- 
843;  imper.,  844-846;  impf.  indic, 
847,848;  Impf.  subiv.,  849,  850;  fut., 
8517853;^  perf.  indic,  854-875;  perf. 
subjv.,  876-878;  perf.  imper.,  879; 
plup.  indic,  880;  plup.  subiv.,  881; 
tut.  perf.,  882-884;  short  or  old  forms, 
885-893;  infin;,  894-898;  gerundive 
and  gerund,  899;  supine,  900;  pres. 
partic,  901-903;  fut.  partic,  904,  905 ; 
peif .  partic,  906-919 ;  formation  of  de- 
nominative verbs,  365-375. 

List  of,  920-1022 ;  root  verbs,  922 ; 
verbs  in  -ere,  perf.  stem  without  suf- 
fix,  923-951 ;  verbs  in  -ere,  perf.  stem 
in  -8-.  952-961;  verbs  in  -ere,  p«f. 
stem  in  -v-,  962-970;  verbs  in  -ere, 
perf.  stem  in  -u-,  971-^76;  deponents 
">  -if  977-986;  verbs  in  -ftrc,  perf. 
stem  without  suflix,  989,  990;  verbs  in 
-Sre,  perf.  stem  in  -v-,  991,  992;  verbs 
in  -Sre,  perf.  stem  in  -u-,  993;  depo- 
nents in  -Sri,  994;  verbs  in  -ere,  perf. 
stem  without  sumx,  985-998 ;  verbs  in 
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Verbs  —  cottiinued. 
-fire,  pcrf.  stem  in  -s-^  999,  rooo; 
verbs  in  -Bre,  pcrf.  stem  in  -v-,  xooi- 
1003 ;  verbs  in  -Bre,  perf.  stem  in  -u-, 
X004-1007;  deponents  in  -Cri,  looS- 
loio;  verbs  in  -ire,  perf.  stem  without 
suffix,  1011-1013;  verbs  in  -ire,  perf. 
stem  in  -s-,  1014,  1015;  verbs  in  -ire, 
perf.  stem  in  -v-,  1016-1018;  verbs  in 
-ire,  perf.  stem  in  -u-,  1019;  depo- 
nents m  -iri,  1 020-1 022. 

Use  of,  1469-2299;  in  3rd  pers.  with 
indef.  subjv.,  1033;  omitted,  1036; 
agreement  of,  1062- 1076,  xo8o,  180;, 
see  Agreement;  gen.  with,  1271- 
1294,  see  Genitive;  compounded, 
1402-1409,  see  Prepositions;  se- 
quence of  tenses  foUowing  noun  of, 
1 766-1 769;  use  of  nouns  of,  2160-2299; 
with  ace.  of  gerund  and  gerundive, 
2250,  2252;  with  abl,  225^-2257;  some 
occasional  peculiarities  ot,  2300-2307 ; 
conative  use,  2^01-2303 ;  causative  use, 
2304;  potential  use,  2305;  obligatory 
use,  2306;  permissive  use,  2307;  cases 
with,  see  Ablative,  &c..  Preposi- 
tions; of  transitive  and  intransitive 
use,  see  Transitive  use,  Intransi- 
tive use;  impersonal,  see  Imper- 
sonal ;  see  Subjunctive,  &c.. 
Present,  &c. 

Verse, 

defined,  2533;  treatment  of  end  of, 
2533;  dicolic, '2535 ;  asynartetic,  2535; 
names  of,  2536;  catalectic  and  acata- 
lectic,  2537;  brachycatalectic,  2538; 
catalectic  in  syllabam^  &c.,  25^9; 
verses  combined  to  make  strophe, 
254c;  accentual  and  quantitative, 
2548;  spondaic,  2556,  2566,  2567; 
hypermetrical,  2568. 

Versification,  2511-2739. 

Vivid  narration, 

pres.  of,  1590,  see  Present. 

Vocative  case, 

defined,  420;  in  what  words  used, 
420 ;  origin  of  form  of,  in  -o-  ded.,  71, 
76;  form  and  accent  of,  in  -o-  decl., 
172,  452,  454»  458,  459;  fornns  of,  in 
Greek  words  of  -S-  decl.,  445 ;  in 
Greek  words  of  cons,  decl.,  509,  512: 
in  Greek  words  of  -i-  decl.,  565  ;  of 
meus,  652;  use  of,  iii9-ii2;3;  nom. 
used  as,  1 11 8- 1 1 23 :  combined  with  nom., 
1121;  used  in  pred,  1122;  accompanied 
by  0,  pro,  eho,  heus,  au,  &c.,  1x23 ; 


Vocative  case  —continued, 
use  of  to,  1 1 18, 1566, 1571 ;  accompany- 
ing imper.,  1571 ;  as  apocL,  21 12. 

Voice, 

in  verbs,  defined,  723,  1469,  1472;  see 
Active,  Passive. 

Vowels, 

cons,  and  vowel  i  and  u,  21-24;  lon^ 
and  short,  how  denoted,  27-31 :  classi- 
fication of,  37,  38;  pronunciation  of, 
26,  32-38;  vowel  changes.  55-113,  see 
Lengtneninff,Shorteninjr,Vveak- 
ening.  Diphthongs,  Develop- 
ment, Disappearance,  Hiatus, 
Contraction,  Klision,  Assimila- 
tion, Dissimilation,  Affinities, 
Interchange ;  rules  of  vowel  quantity, 
157-167,  2429-2472;  vowel  roots,  de- 
fined, 1 88;  stem  vowel  retained  before 
ending,  in  verbs,  367,  840;  in  nouns, 
400;  variable,  824-827,  758,  750,  829, 
839,  840,  366 ;  long  vowel  in  perf.  stem, 
862-86^,  936-9^6;  vowel  stems,  substs. 
and  adjs.,  see  -1-  stems. 


Want, 

verbs  of,  with  gen.,  129^;  with  abl., 
1302-X306,  1293;    adis.  of,  with  gen., 
X263;  with  abl.,  1300. 
Warding  off, 

verbs  of,  with  dat,  1209. 
Weakening. 

of  vowels,  69-79 ;  a  to  e,  73 ;  a  to  i, 
74:  a  to  u,  72 ;  *  to  e,  73;  a  to  i,  74 ; 
e  to  1,  79;  final  e  for  o  on,  71 ;  S  to 
I,  79;  o  to  e,  76;  o  to  i,  ^^\  o  to  u, 
75, 105,  X 1 2, 452, 6^3,827;  6  to  a,  75; 

U  to  \j  78,  35;  of  diphthongs,  80-88, 
see  Diphthongs. 
Weeping, 

verbs  of,  used  transitively,  XX39. 
Will, 

expressed  by  fut.,  1619;   shall  and 
will^    161 9;     verbs    of,   with    purpose 
clause,  T949;  with  infin.,  2169;  ^^th 
perf.  infin.,  2225. 
Willingness, 

expressed  by  subjv.  of  desire,  1553. 
Winds. 

names  of,  gender,  405. 
Wish, 

expressed  by  subjv.,  1540-1546;  in- 
troduced by  utinam,  uti,  ut,  qui, 
modo,  nS,  nOn,  nee,  1540;  with  si, 
5  si,  X546;  expressed  by  subjv.  in  sub- 
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Wish  —  continued, 
ordinate  sentence,  1731 ;  expressed  by 
imper.,  1571 ;   as  prot.  of  conditional 
period,  21 10. 

Wishinsr, 

verbs  of,  with  double  ace.,  117a; 
subjv.  coordinated  with,  1707 ;  with 
ut,  n€,  19S0;  with  infin.,  2169;  with 
ace.  and  infin.,  2189,  2190,  2228; 
with  perf.  acL  infin.,  2223,  2224 ;  with 
perf .  pass,  infin.,  2229 ;  see  Desire. 

Without, 

expressed  by  partic.  and  n^.,  2296. 

Wondering, 

verbs  of,  with  indirect  question,  1774; 
with  quod,  quia,  1851;  with  cum. 


Wondering*  —  continued. 
1 85 1,  1875:  with  ace.  and  infin.,  2187, 
2188,  2x84. 

Words, 

simple,  defined,  181 ;  compound,  de- 
fined, 181 ;  gender  words,  3^,  402 ;  their 
sound,  2-17^ ;  their  formation,  180-396 ; 
their  inflection,  397-1022. 

Yes, 

how  e3n>ressed,  1511, 1512. 
Yes  or  Mo  Questions, 

1 501 -1 5  25;     in    indirect    questions, 
1775-1777;  see  Questions. 
Yielding, 

expressions  of,  case  with,  1x81-1185. 
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tLj  the  ▼owel,  pronundatioii  of,  26,  33,  34, 
37,  38;  final,  quantity  of,  2437-2439. 

a,  weakened  to  e,  73 ;  weakened  to  1,  74; 
weakened  to  u,  72. 

S,  how  denoted  in  inscriptions,  28,  30; 
weakened  to  6,  73 ;  weakened  to  i,  74  ; 

ab  (S),  prep.,  1417;  form  of,  118,  142; 
with  abl.  proper,  1297 ;  in  expressions 
of  distance,  115^ ;  after  aliSnus,  1202 ; 
expressions  witn,  used  with  adjs.,  1268 ; 
with  abl.  of  separation,  &c,  1304 ;  with 
town  names,  1308;  denoting  origin, 
1309;  expressing  source,  131 2;  express- 
ing cause,  &c.,  131 7;  expressing  doer  of 
action,  1318, 1476, 1477,  2243;  with  act. 
verbs  equivalent  to  pass.,  1318;  with 
things  and  animals,  1318,  1477;  with 
gerundive  construction  or  gerund,  2267 ; 
with  subst.  and  partic,  2283,  2286; 
quantity  of,  2430,  2432. 

abeO,  forms  of,  766. 

abhinc.  with  ace.,  1154 ;  with  abl.,  11 54; 

abiSs,  lorm  of,  53;  gender  and  decl.  oif, 
4^7 :  quantity  of  e  in,  2456. 

abigO,  prin.  parts  of,  937. 

abnueS,  forms  of,  819. 

aboleO,  prin.  parts  of,  1003. 

abolSscO,  prin.  parts  of,  968. 

abs,  prep.,  1^17;  pronunciation  of,  45, 
149 ;  form  ot,  7ic. 

abscondO,  port,  of,  860. 

absSns,  749.  002. 

absente  nObis,  1092. 

absiste,  with  infin.,for  nOIi,  1584,  2170. 

absorbc5,  forms  of,  1006. 

absque,  apsque,  1421, 1701,  21 10. 

absum,  with  abl.  oif  amount  of  differ- 
ence, 1 1 53;  with  dat.,  1212;  paulum 
abest,  &c.,  with  quin,  1986. 

abunde,  with  partitive  gen.,  1248. 

abOtor,  with  ace,  1380. 

ac,  quantity,  2433;  see  atque. 

acc6dit,  with  quod,  1845 ;  with  ut, 
1965. 


AccherQn8,in  ace,  11 57;  inloc.,  1336; 
in  abl.,  1307,  i;36,  1343. 

accidO.  forms  of,  930;  tense  after,  1758; 
accidit  with  result  clause,  1965, 
1966. 

accIdO,  prin.  parts  of,  930. 

accipiS,  with  ace.  and  infin.,  2175; 
accSpimus  with  pres.  infin.,  2220. 

accitus,  910. 

accommodStus,  with  dat.  of  person 
and  ace.  with  ad  of  thing,  120X ;  with 
gerundive  construction,  2254. 

accumbS,  prin.  parts  of,  974. 

ftcer,  form  of,  89;  comparison  of,  344; 
decl.  of,  627-629. 

acSscO,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 

aciCs,  decl.  of,  606,  607. 

acqui68c5,  defective,  905. 

acu5,  form  of,  367,  839,  840 ;  perf .  of, 
865 ;  prin.  parts  of,  9^7. 

acus,  gender  of,  588;  aecl.  of,  592. 

ad,  prep.,  1410;  in  comp..  form  of,  145  ; 
position  of,  1435 ;  after  its  case,  unac- 
cented, 1 78;  compounds  of,  with  ace, 
1137}  compounos  of,  with  dat.,  1188, 
II 09,  1 1 94;  compounds  of,  other  con- 
structions with,  1 1 90,  1 191, 1196,  1198  ; 
with  urbem  or  oppidum,  11 59;  sig- 
nifying motion  towards  or  nearness, 
1160;  with  country  names  and  appella- 
tives, 1 161 ;  expressions  with,  used  with 
adjs.,  1 201,  1268;  adque  adque, 
1408;  ad  id  introductory  to  sentence 
with  (}UOd,  1847 ;  with  gerundive  con- 
struction or  gerund,  2164,  2252.  2270; 
with  subst.  and  partic,  2285,  ^^^' 

adaequS,  correlative  of  ut,  1937. 

adamussim,  form  of,  549,  698,  699. 

add5,  with  quod,  1846. 

ade5,  verb,  con  jog.  of,  761,  766. 

adeO,  adv.,  correlative  of  ut,  ut  n5n, 
1970. 

adeps  (adips),  decl.  of,  480 ;  gender  of, 
480,  580. 
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adfatim,  form  of,  549,  699 ;  with  parti- 
tive ^en.,  1248. 
adfiniSi  decl.  of,  558;  with  gen.,  1263; 

with  dat.,  1268. 
adgredior,  forms  of,  791.  799,  986. 
adnQc,  form  of,  179;  with  partitive  gen., 

1253 ;  with  compar.,  1459. 
adicfo,  with  quod,  1846. 
adigCL  construction  with,  1198. 
adimo,  perf.  of,  823;  with  infin.  as  obj., 

2206. 
adipiscor,  980 ;  with  gen.,  1292;  adep- 

tU8  as  pass.,  1402. 
adiuero,  adiuerit,89i. 
adleg[0,  prin.  parts  of,  937. 
adliciO,  prin.  parts  of,  956. 
admodum,  adv.,  698,  b^, 
adnexucrant,  960. 
adolSscO,  prin.  parts  of,  968. 
ador.  gender  of,  575. 
adorior,  forms  of,  791. 
ad  ravim,  adv.,  549. 
adsentiS,  adsentior,  800,  1015, 1488 ; 

with  baud,  1449. 
adspergO,  constructions  with,  1199. 
adsuSfaciO,  with  ace.  and  infin.,  2197. 
adQl5,  1489. 

adQlor,  with  dat  or  ace,  11 84. 
adultus,  with  act  meaning,  907, 1485. 
adveni5,  forms  of,  823. 
adversum,  prep.,  1410 ;  verbs  combined 

with,  followed  oy  dat.,  1187. 
adversus,  prep.,  1410;  used  after  im- 

piuSj  1 201 ;  expression  with,  instead 

of  objective  gen.,  1261. 
advertO,  see  animum  advertO. 
advesperSscit,  perf.  of,  872. 
advorsum  quam,  1805. 
ae,  diphthong^  pronunciation  of,  41,  42 ; 

for  earlier  ai,  04 ;  change  of  sound  ot  to 

S.  85 ;  weakened  to  ei  and  i,  86. 
aedile,  decl.  of,  538. 
aedis,  sing,  and  plur.  of,  meaning,  418 ; 

decl.  of.  522,  540,  C41. 
aeg^i  . . .  cum,  1S69. 
Acgyptus,  use  of  ace.  of,  11 61;  use  of 

loc.  of,  1336. 
aemulus,  with  gen.,  1263;  with  dat., 

118^.  1268. 
aequalis,  decl.  of,  558. 
aequS,  with  abl.,  1392;  with  compar:, 

1463;  followed  by  et,   1653;  ^^4^^ 

. . .  quam,   1890 ;   correlative  of  ut, 

»937.. 
aequius  erat,  1497. 
aequius   est,    implying    oon-occurrent 

action,  1495,  i49^* 


aequus,  constructions  with,  1201 ;  agree- 
ing with  abl.  of  quality,  1240;  aequi 
as  gen.  of  value,  1275 ;  with  abl.,  1392 ; 
aequum  est,  erat,  implying  non- 
occurrent  action,  1495, 1497:  aequum 
est  with  infin.,  2211;  aequum  est 
with  perf.  pass,  and  act.  infin.,  2230. 

aes,  form  of,  132 ;  decl.  of,  4-0,  491 ; 
dat.  in  -C,  501;  gender  of,  491,  572; 
use  of  plur.  of,  11 08. 

aestimO,  with  gen.  of  value,  1271 ;  with 
abl.  of  value,  1273,  1390. 

a^e,  used  of  several  persons,  1075;  with 
miper.,  1572 ;  age  sis,  1572 ;  asyndeton. 
wiUi,  1 64 1. 

ajredum,  179,  .1572,  1573. 

agidum,  with  imper.,  1572. 

agite  dum,  1573. 

SgnOscO,  f ut.  partic  of,  905 ;  perf.  partic. 
of,  919;  prin.  parts  of,  965. 

ago,  pres.  stem  of,  829;  perf.  of,  863; 
porf.  partic.  of,  916 ;  prin.  jxuts  of,  937 ; 
compounds  of,  937 ;  grStiSs  agO  with 
quod  and  cum,  1852, 1875. 

ai,  diphthong,  pronunciation  of,  41,  43; 
weakened  to  ae,  ei,  i,  84,  86. 

ai,  weakened  to  i,  86. 

SiO,  form  of,  58,  113, 135;  con  jug.  of,  785, 
786:  old  forms  of,787;  defective,786,8o5. 

albeO,  defective,  809. 

Sles,  ded.  of,  506. 

alSscO,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 

algeO,  perf.  of,  868;  prin.  parts  of,  1000. 

algisco,  prin.  parts  of,  959. 

alias,  adv.,  702;  with  tut.  perf.,  1630. 

alicub!,  quantity,  60 ;  form  of,  709. 

aliinus,  formation  of,  319;  with  gen., 
1202,  12^8;  with  dat.,  1200;  with  abl., 
1306;  with  ab  and  abl.,  1202;  with 
domus,  1337. 

aliquamdiO,  accent  of,  178. 

aliquis,  aliqui,  decl.  of,  692 ;  with 
correlatives,  695;  sing,  defining  plur. 
subst.,  1080;  neut.  ace.  used  adverbi- 
ally, 1 144;  common  use  of,  2390; 
equivalent  to  aliquis  alius,  2391 . 

Alis,  use  of  ace.  of,  1161;  use  of  abl.  of, 

'347' 

aliter,  followed  by  et,  1653;  nOn  all- 
ter,  correlative  of  ut,  1937;  with  ri, 
2021. 

alius,  gen.  sing,  of,  162^  166.  618-620; 
decl.  of,  618-620;  alls,  alid,  619; 
aliut,  659;  alius  mocU,  619;  sing, 
defining  plur.  subst.,  1080;  abl.  of  com- 
parison with,  132*;;  followed  by  et, 
1653;  alii  .  .  .  alii,  1687;  alii  sunt 
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qui,  1S22 ;  use  of,  expressing  reciprocal 
relations,  2344. 
allSz  (allSc),  ^der  and  ded.  of,  473; 

Saantity  of  e  in,  2448. 
ia,  gender  of,  406. 

al5,  prin.  parts  of,  972. 

AlpSs,  gender  of,  io6;  no  sing.,  417. 

alter,  formation  of,  347;  gen.  sing,  of, 
162,  618-620;  decl.  of,  616,  618-620; 
sing,  defining  plur.  subst,  1080;  abl.  of 
comparison  with,  1323;  use  of,  express- 
ing reciprocal  relations,  2344,  2400. 

altemis,  adv.,  704. 

alteruter,  decl.  of,  694. 

altus,  comparison  of,  343;  with  ace. 
appended,  1130. 

alvos  (alvus),  gender  of,  447. 

amabilis,  formation  of,  294;  comparison 

of'  359' 
axnbi-,  inseparable  prep.,  302,  1409. 
ambi5,  forms  of,  763,  766, 888,  919. 
am  bo,  dual,  415 ;   ded.  of,  442,  464, 

640. 
Smins,  decl.  of,  533,  559. 
amici5,  pHn.  parb  of,  1019. 
amnis,  ded.  of,  517,  555;  gender  of, 

5'7»  579* 

amO,  no  supine,  900;  with  baud,  1449; 
amSbO  with  imper.,  1572. 

amplector,  pres.  stem  of,  835;  prin. 
parts  of,  985 ;  with  reflexive  force,  1487. 

amplius,  with  partitive  gen.,  1248;  with- 
out quam,  1^28;  with  quam,  1328; 
with  abl.,  1328;  in  expressions  of  age, 
1329. 

an,  use  in  single  questions,  1503,  1508; 
anne,  an  non,  1503, 1508;  in  alterna- 
tive questions,  15 19,  1521, 1522;  baud 
8ciO  an,  &c.,  1449,  1554,  1782;  in 
second  half  of  indirect  alternative  ques- 
tion, 1778;  utnim  .  .  .  ne  .  .  .  an, 
utrumne  ,  .  .  an,  1779;  qui  sciO 
an,  &c..  1 781;  in  single  indirect  ques- 
tion, 1783;  as  disjunctive  conjunction, 
1667,  1675  *  an  ...  an  in  indirect 
questions,  1776;  followed  by  quia, 
qui,  indef.,  2388;  quantity,  2433. 

an-,  inseparable,  392,  1409. 

Anactorium,  abl.  of,  with  in,  1334. 

anas,  ded.  of,  477;  quantity  of  second  a 
in,  2455. 

anatis,  epicene,  411. 

anccps,  ded.  of,  53^,  550,  635. 

Andros,  how  used  in  abl.,  1308, 1334. 

angO,  defective,  808. 

an^or,  with  auod,  quia,  quom,  185 1; 
with  ace.  and  infin.,  2188. 


anguis,  decl.  of,  556;  gender  of,  579. 

anlmSs,  pres.  partic.,  902. 

animum  advertO,  construction  with, 
II 98. 

animus,  loc  and  abl.  of,  1339,  1344. 

ante,  prep.,  1410;  compounds  of,  with 
dat.,  II 88,  1 189,  1 1 94;  compounds  of, 
other  constructions  with,  iioo,  1191, 
1 1 96;  expression  with,  instead  of  ]»rti- 
tive  gen.,  1246;  in  expressions  of  time, 
X394'i39^;  ant^  quam  for  potius 
quam,  1897;  with  gerundive  construc- 
tion and  gerund,  2253 ;  with  subst.  and 
partic  228^,  2286. 

ante  ivit,  767. 

antequam,  with  pres.  indie,  of  fut.  action. 
1593;  with  fut.  perf.,  1626;  genoral 
statement  of  use,  191 1 ;  in  general  state- 
ments, 1912-1914;  in  particular  state- 
ments, 1915-1^21. 

antiques  (anticus,  antiquom,  antl- 
cum),  327,  45a. 

apag:e,  805. 

aperiO,  pnn.  parts  of,  1019. 

apis,  ded.  of,  563. 

apiscor,  prin.  parts  of,  980 ;  compounds 
of,  980 ;  with  gen.,  1292.  ' 

apium,  gender  of,  408. 

appSreO,  defective,  903. 

applies,  prin.  parts  of,  993. 

aptus,  constructions  with,  1201 ;  with 
qui,  1819;  with  infin.,  1819;  with  ace. 
of  gerundive  construction  or  gerund, 
2252. 

apud  (aput),  prep.,  14 10;  form  of, 
119;  not  compounded,  1406. 

aqua,  use  of  plur.  of,  1108. 

Arar,  ded.  of,  519,  544,  556. 

arbitrO,  1489. 

arbor  (arbOs),  form  of,  116;  ded.  of, 
489*  491 ;  gender  of.  575,  576. 

arceO,  prin.  parts  of,  1006 ;  compounds 
of,  1006. 

arcissO  (accersO),  perf.  of,  870 ;  forms 
of,  970. 

arcus,  decl.  of,  592. 

SrdeO,  defective,  905 ;  prin.  parts  of, 
1000;  with  infin.,  2170. 

SrdCscO,  prin.  parts  of,  959. 

SrSscO,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 

arg^O,  stem  of,  367;  prin.  parts  of, 
947 ;  with  double  ace,  1172 ;  used  per- 
sonally in  pass.,  2178 ;  with  ace.  ana  in- 
fin., 2185 ;  with  gen.  of  gerundive  con- 
struction, 2264. 

ariSs,  gender  and  ded.  of,  477 ;  quantity 
of  e  in,  2456. 
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ArpfnSs,  accent  of,  17^;  decl.  of,  533. 
artua,  nom.  and  ace.  pTur.,  5S6. 
aitQs,  decl.  of,  592. 


Ss,  form  of,  139 ;  decl.  of,  519 ;  stems  of, 
569;  gender  of,  539,  n%\  assis  as  ^fsa, 
of  value,  1272;  meaning  and  divisions 
of,  2427. 

ast,  1685. 

at,  use  o^  1676, 1685,  2151 ;  correlative  of 
si,  2018. 

atque,  connecting  substs.  with  sing,  or 
plur.  verb,  1 064-1 066 ;  after  a  compar.. 
<324}  1654*  sdfter  words  of  likeness  and 
unlilceness,  1653;  in  comparisons  after 
positive,  1654;  use  of,  as  copulative 
conj.,  i6u,  16471  "652-1655,  2147, 2148; 
force  of,  1652;  atque  .  .  .  atque, 
1652 ;  meanmg  bui^  1655 ;  atque, 
(ac),  n5n,  &c.,  1659;  -que  .  .  . 
atque,  1664;  atque  .  .  .  et,  1664; 
atque  .  .  .  -que,  1664 ;  neque  .  .  . 
ac,  1665;  simui  atque,  1923-1934; 
idem  atque,  2373. 

atqui,  form  of,  706;  use  of,  2152. 

atquin,  2152. 

atteruisse,  963. 

atting15,  forms  of,  925. 

attondeO,  995. 

attribuO,  with  gerundive  construction, 
2250. 

au,  diphthong,  pronunciation  of,  41,  42 ; 
change  of  sound  of,  to  0  and  fl, 
80,  81. 

au,  with  voc.  nom.  and  voc,  X123. 

aucupO,  1489. 

audeo,  forms  of,  80 f,  1488. 

audio,  conjug.  of.  796,  797;  audio 
cum,  1870;  used  personally  in  pass., 
2178. 

augeO,  prin.  parts  of,  999. 

auspicStO,  as  adv.,  704,  1372. 

auspicO,  1^89. 

aut,  connecting  substs.  with  sing,  or  plur. 
verb,  1070;  aut  .  .  .  aut  connecting 
substs.  with  sing,  or  plur.  verb,  1070 ; 
u*  of,  1667-1669,  2149. 

autem,  introducing  psirenthesis,  1642 ; 
position  of,  1676 ;  common  use  of,  1677  ; 
in  questions,  1678;  with  si,  sin,  2021  \ 
introducing  adversative  sentence,  2x51. 

auziiium,  sing,  and  plur.  of,  mean- 
ing, 418;  dat.  of,  with  verb,  1220, 
1221. 

av£.  hav€,  805. 

aveO,  defective,  809. 

avis,  ded.  of,  521,  555, 

axis,  gender  of,  579. 


b,  sound  of  before  8  or  t,  4^,  149 ;  from 
V,  f,  or  p,  118,  151 ;  assimilation  of, 
149, 150 ;  monosyllables  ending  in,  with 
vowel  short,  24^2. 

balbutiO,  deifective,  810. 

balsam um,  gender  of,  408. 

batuO,  367. 

belli,  loc.,  460 ;  use  of,  1338. 

bellO,  with  dat.,  1186. 

BellOna,  form  of,  118. 

beilum,  form  of,  118. 

bellus,  comparison  of,  358. 

bene,  comparison  of,  363;  verbs  com- 
bined with,  followed  by  dat.,  11S7; 
quantity,  2440. 

beneficus,  comparison  of,  353. 
I  benevolCns,  comparison  ot,  354. 
I  benevolus,  comparison  of,  354;   con- 
structions with,  1 20 1. 
I  bCs,  decl.  of,  519 ;  meaning  of,  2427. 
,  betO,  bitO,  defective,  808 ;  pres.  stem 
I     of,  835. 

bibO,  conjug.  of,  744,  758;  root  verb,  re- 
duplicated, 744,  758;  form  of  bibit, 
828 ;  perf.  ot,  859,  2435  >  P^^*  ^^  ^*^' 
pounos  of,  860;  prin.  parts  of,  922; 
do  bibere,  with  infin.  of  purpose, 
2164;  ministrO  bibere,  2164. 

biceps,  form  of,  no;  decl  of,  533. 

bilis,  decl.  of,  521,  555. 

bini,  formation  of,  317;  decl.  of,  643; 
binAm,  462,  643 ;  use  of,  240^,  2420. 

bipennis,  decl.  o^  551. 

bipCs,  decl.  of,  532,  636. 

bis,  quantity,  2433. 

bis  tantO  quam,  1895. 

blandior,  prin.  parts  of,  1021. 

boletus,  gender  of,  408. 

bonus,  form  of,  xi8;  comparison  of, 
35p;  decl.  of,  613;  boni  as  gen.  of 
value,  1275. 

bOs,  gender  and  decl.  of,  494. 

brevis,  form  of,  135;  ded.  of,  630,  631. 

bQrim,  548;  gender  of,  ^79. 

Burrus,  for  later  Pyrrhus,  20. 

c,  the  sign,  earliest  form  of,  17;  used  as 
abbreviation,  18;  sound  of,  i7»  45;  <l 
written  for,  1 7. 690 ;  initial,  liow  treated, 
124;  medial,  oisappearance  of,  134-136; 
changed  to  g,  119,  151 ;  before  I,  m,  n, 
r.  causing  development  of  vowel,  89,  90. 

cadO,   compounds   of,  860,  930;   prin. 

parts  of,  930 ;  followed  by  ab  and  abl., 

1318. 
caedCs,  ded.  of,  523, 563 ;  form  caedis, 

541. 
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caedO,  perf.  of,  838 ;  prin.  parts  of,  930; 

compounds  of,  930. 
caelebs,  defective,  624. 
caelestis,  -um  in  gen.  plur.,  563. 
caelicolfim,  gen.,  439,  2149. 
caelite.  caelitCs,  deu.  of,  477, 626. 
caleO,  defective,  905  ;  prin.  parts  of,  1006. 
calCscG,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 
calix,  decl.  of,  473  ;  gender  of,  473,  5S1. 
callis,  gender  of,  579. 
calveo,  defective,  809. 
calx,  heel^  ded.  of,  531 ;  gender  of,  531, 

581. 
calx,  linustoney  decl.  of,  53 r ;  gender  of, 

53»«  581. 

canUis,  decl.  of,  520, 554 ;  gender  of,  579. 

candeG,  prin.  parts  of,  1006. 

candCsco,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 

C2ne5,  defective,  809. 

cSnCscO,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 

canis  (canCs),  gender  and  decl.  of,  486, 
500,  566. 

can5,  prin.  parts  of,  924. 

capftx,  with  gen.,  1267. 

cap8880,  prin.  parts  of,  970. 

capiO,  conjug.  of,  784;  pres.  stem  of, 
832,  8^6 ;  perf.  of,  863 ;  forms  capsO, 
&c.,  887;  prin.  parts  of,  940;  com- 
pounds of,  940 

CardO,  decl.  of,  485 ;  gender  of,  485,  574. 

carduus,  gender  of,  408. 

careG,  ddfective,  905 ;  prin.  parts  of,  1006; 
constructions  with,  1^33,  1304. 

carnifez,  form  of,  108. 

carO.  decl.  of,  545 ;  gender  of,  54$,  574. 

carpG,  prin.  parts  of,  953;  compounds 
of  953. 

Carthagini,  see  KarthSgii^. 

Carystus,  how  used  in  abh,  1308. 

cassCs,  gender  of,  579. 

caudex,  see  cGdex. 

caulis,  gender  of,  579. 

causa,  gen.  of  definition  with  causS, 
1257;  causS  expressing  cause,  &c., 
131 7;  causft  resembling  prep.,  1406; 
nulla  pausa  est  quin,  1983;  causft 
with  gerundive  construction  or  gerund, 
2164,  2258,  2270. 

cautCs,  decl.  of,  521. 

caveO,  perf.  of,  864;  prin.  parts  of, 
996;  cave,  used  of  several  persons, 
1075 ;  cave,  zvfk  nC,  cavCtO  nC, 
&c.,  with  subjv.,  1585,  1711,  1950, 
i960. 

-ce  (-c),  enclitic,  96,  179 ;  in  hie,  663, 
639;  in  istic»  illic,  669,  670;  in  sic, 
2015 ;  quantity,  2433. 


cedo,  803  ;  coordinated,  1712 ;  with  short 

o.  2443. 
cCd5,  prin.  uarts  of,  938. 
cC15,  with  aouble  ace,  1169;   with  dS 

and  abl.,  11 70;  constructions  with  pass. 

of,  1171. 
cCnStus,  with  act.  meaning,  907. 
cCnseO,  prin.  parts  of,  1003 » coordinated, 

1 708 ;  with  purpose  clause,  1930 ;  with 

ace.  and  infin.,  2173,  2193. 
centum,  indedinable,  637. 
cernG,  pres.  stem  of,  833 ;  prin.  parts  of, 

964 ;  cemitur,  impersonally,  2181. 
certs,  in  answers,  13 12;  correlative  of 

81,  2ot8. 
certG,  verb,  with  dat.,  1186. 
ceitO,  adv.,  in  answers,  1313. 
cCsor,  form  for  cCnsor,  131. 
cCterum,  use  of,  1676,  x6^. 
cCtus,  ded.  of,  308. 
ceu,  31 18. 

ch,  sound  of,  49 ;  use  of,  49. 
ChersonCsus,  in  loc.,  1336. 
cicer,  gender  of,  573. 
cicur,  defective,  624. 
cieO,  forms  of,  821 ;  perf.  partic.  of,  918; 

prin.  parts  of,  1002 ;  defective,  1002. 
cineO,  prin.  parts  of,  934. 
circa,  adv.  and  prep.,  707,  1410,  141 2; 

with  gerundive  construction  or  gerund, 

2253. 
circiter,  prep.,  1410;  not  compounded, 

1406. 
circum,  prep.,  1410 ;  compounds  of,  with 

ace,  1 137;  with  double  ace.,  1138 ;  with 

dat.,    1 194,  1193;  o^l^er  constructions 

with,  1 196. 
circumdO,  conjug.  of,  737;  construaions 

with,  1190. 
circumfoaiO.  forms  of,  ^91. 
circumfundO,  constructions  with,  1199. 
circum  8t5,  perf.  of,  860. 
cis,  comparison  of,   337;    prep.,   1410; 

quantity,  2433. 
citerior,  formation  of,  348  ;  comparison 

0^1  357. 
citimus,  formation  of,  331;  com]>arison 

.?J'  357. 
citius  quam,  1897. 
cito,  with  o  lengthened,  63 ;  with  short 

o,  2442. 
citrS,  prep,  and  adv.,  1410,  14 12. 
citus,  Q18,  2436. 
civis,  aecl.  of,  321,  53c. 
clSdCs,  decl.  of,  323';  form  clSdis,  341. 
clam,  as  adv.,  1413;  with  ace,  141$} 

with  abl.,  14 1 3. 
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clanffO,  defective,  808. 

clSrescG,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 

dassis,  dec!,  of,  521,  C55. 

claudG,  claudeo,  defective,  808. 

claudG,  clOdO,  prin.  parts  of,  9(8 ;  com- 
pounds of,  958 ;  form  clfldO,  81. 

ciavis,  decl.  of,  519,  551,  555. 

ClOdius,  formof,  81. 

clueG,  defective,  809. 

Cn.,  abbreviation  for  Qnaeus,  18. 

cOdex,  form  of,  81. 

coemO»  prin.  parts  of,  937. 

CO«0,  with  dat.,  1186. 

coepi,  defective,  812;  synopsis  of,  812; 
forms  of  pres.  system,  99,  813,  040; 
form  coCpT,  99,  813,  863;  form 
coeptQrus,  814 ;  prin.  parts  of,  940 ; 
use  of  act.  and  pass,  of,  1483. 

coerceG,  prin.  parts  of,  1006. 

cOgnGscG,  form  of,  131 ;  perf.  partic.  of, 
^19 ;  prin.  parts  of,  965 ;  used  personally 
m  pass.,  2178. 

cOeo,  prin.  parts  of,  937. 

collis,  ded.  of,  556;  gender  of,  579. 

colO,  prin.  parts  of,  972. 

coius,  genaer  of,  447. 

com-,  compounds  of,  with  dat.,  it 88, 

1 189,  XI 94;   other  constructions  with, 

1190,  1196,  1197. 
COmbQrO,  prm.  parts  of,  953. 
comedo,  con  jug.  of,  771. 

comitia,  with  gerundive   construction, 

2254. 
comminiscor,  prin.  parts  of,  980. 
commiserCscit,  construction  with,  1283. 
commodum,  ace.  as  adv.,  701, 11 56. 
commontfaciO,  with  double  ace.,  1291 ; 

with  ace.  and  gen.  or  dC  and  abl.,  1291. 
commoneG,    with   double  ace.,   1291; 

with  ace.  and  gen.  or  dC  and  abl.,  1291. 
communis,    constructions  with,   1202, 

1238. 
commQtG,  with  abl.,  1389 ;  with  cum, 

C5m0,  pnn.  parts  of,  953. 
comparG,  construction  with,  1197. 
compectus,  9S0. 
compede,  compedium,   532;  stems 

of,  569;  gender  of,  532,  572. 
cOmpercG,  forms  of,  970 ;  comperce 

with  iniin.  for  nOli,  1584. 
comperiO,  comperior,  forms  of,  1012 ; 

used  personally  m  pass.,  2178. 
compescG,  prin.  parts  of,  976;   con- 

pesce  with  infin.  for  nOli,  1584. 
compingO,  prin.  parts  of,  938;  pen.  of, 

863. 


complector,  pres.  stem^of,  835;  prin. 

parts  of,  98^. 
compleO,  with  gen.,  1293;  with  aU., 

complicO,  prin.  parts  of,  993. 

complQrCs,  ded.  of,  623. 

compos,  defective,  624 ;  with  gen.,  1263 ; 

quantity  of  second  o  in,  2457. 
comprimG,  prin.  parts  of,  958. 
compungO,  prin.  parts  of,  954. 
concedO,  coordinated^  1710;    with  pur- 
pose dause,  1950;  with  ace.  and  infin., 

1954 :  used  personally  in  pass.,  2178. 
concidO,  pert,  of,  860. 
concinG,  prin.  parts  of,  972. 
concitus  (concitus),  919. 
concolor,  decl.  of,  537,  559. 
concors,  ded.  of,  532,  539. 
concrCduO,  756. 
concupiscO;  prin.  parts  of,  968. 
concurrG,  with  dat.,  11 86. 
condignC,  with  abh,  1392. 
condGnO,  with  double  ace.,  11 72. 
cGnficior,  c5nfi5,  790. 
cGnfidO,  forms  of,  801, 1488;  with  dat, 

1181 ;  with  abl.,  1349. 
cGnfiteor,  prin.  parts  of,  loio. 
c5nfric5,  prin.  parts  of,  093. 
C5nfring5,  prin.  parts  01,  938. 
congruo,  pnn.  parts  of,  947 ;  congixi* 

8re  for  congruere,  819. 
cGniveO,  prin.  parts  of,  1000. 
conlocG,  with  m  and  abl.,  1424;  with 

gerundive  construction,  2250;  with  su* 

pine,  2271. 
conquirG,  prin.  parts  of,  967. 
conrigG,  prin.  parts  of,  953. 
conrumptus,  938. 
cGnscius,  with  gen.,  1263;   with  gen. 

and  dat.  or  dat.  alone,  1265;  with  gen. 

of   gerundive  construction   or  gerund, 

2258. 
cOnserG,  prin.  parts  of,  922. 
cOnspereO,  prin.  parts  of,  958. 
cGnstituo,  prin.  parts  of,  947 ;  with  in 

and  abl.,  1424;    with   purple  dause, 

1950 ;  with  infin.,  1953,  2i69r 
cGnsulO,  prin.  parts  of,  972. 
cOnsultus,  adj.,  with  gen.,  1263;  with 

iQre,  1268. 
contSgCs,  ded.  of,  603. 
contends,  with  dat.,  1 186 ;  with  puipose 

clause,  195 1 ;  with  ace.  and  infin.,  1954; 

with  infin.,  2169. 
conticCscG,  conticiscO,  prin.  parts  of, 

976. 
contineO,  with  quin,  1986. 
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COntingO,  prin.  parts  of,  925. 
continuG,  correlative  of  si,  2067. 
contrS,  form  of,  ^07;  prep,  and  adv., 
1410,  1412;  position  of,  1434;  contrS 

auam,  1895 »  quantity  ot  final  vowel 
» 2467. 

contremiscO,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 

contundd,  perf.  of,  861,  931;  perf. 
partic.  of,  931. 

CoquO,  prin.  parts  of,  953. 

cOram,  adv.,  702;  prep.,  1417;  with  in- 
strumental abl.,  1300. 

cor  bis,  gender  of,  570. 

comfl,  gender  of.  580;  decL  of,  589. 

cortex,  gender  ot,  581. 

c68,  ded.  of,  430,  477 ;  gender  of,  477, 

cosoL  form  for  cOnsul,  131. 
cottidiSnus,  accompanying  hie,  2350. 
c5tumiz,  with  0  shortened,  62. 
coxendix  (coxendix),  gender  and  dec!. 

crassus,  with  ace.  appended,  1130. 

cr6br€scO,  prin.  parts  of,  076. 

crCdO,  conjug.  of,  757;  with  dat.  of  per- 
son and  gen.  of  thing,  1292. 

crCduam,  &c.,  756. 

crepG,  prin.  parts  of,  993;  form  of  com- 
pounds of,  993. 

crCscO,  prin.  parts  of,  965;  crCtus 
with  abl.,  131 2. 

crimen,  abL  of,  with  judicial  verbs,  1280. 

crQdCscG,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 

crux,  gender  and  ded.  of,  473;  malam 
cnicem  and  in  malam  cnicem, 
1165. 

cub5,  forms  of,  991 ;  compotmds  of,  993. 

cucumis,  ded.  of,  491,  499,  518,  548, 
5S4  ;  gender  of,  579. 

cud5,  prin.  parts  of,  942. 

cum,  conj.,  quom,  112;  in  expressions 
of  time  after  which,  1397;  with  infin., 
I  §39, 1868,  1869,  2317;  with  perf .  indie, 
of  anterior  time,  1613;  with  fut.  perf., 
1626;  pres.  of  vivid  narration  com- 
bined with,  1752  ;  general  statement 
of  usesj  1859 ;  temporal,  1860-1873 ;  of 
indef.  time,  with  indie,  i860 ;  of  indef. 
time,  tnth  subjv.,  i860 ;  of  definite  time, 
1861-1867;  cum  intCreS.  interim, 
ctiam  tum,  nOndum,  nauddum, 

Siidem,  tamen,  nihil5minus, 
68;  introdudng  main  idea,  1869; 
attributively  with  words  denoting  time 
or  with  est,  &c.,  1870;  audiO  cum, 
1870;  memini  cum,  1870;  in  ex- 
pressions equivalent  to  subst  of  time. 


1871 ;  with  subjv.,  1872 ;  use  with  indie, 
and  with  subjv.,  compared,  1873 ;  ex- 
planatory, causal,  concessive,  1874-1880 ; 
of  coincident  action,  1874 ;  with  verbs 
of  emotion  and  rrStulor  and  grfitiSs 
AgO*  1875 ;  quippe  cum,  ut  pote 
cum,  1879;  cum  .  .  .  tamen,  1880; 
cum  .  .  •  tum,  1831,  1881 ;  cum 
primum,  cum  extemplO,  1923- 
1934;  introducing  conditional  prot., 
21 10. 

cum,  prep.,  1^17;  making  verb  plur., 
1069;  with  instrumental  abl.,  1300; 
with  abl.  of  accompaniment,  1356 ;  with 
iOnctus  and  cOniflnctus,  1357;  with 
abl.  of  manner,  1358,  1359;  with  verbs 
of  exchanf^ng,  1389;  position  of,  178, 
143^;  intimatinjs  prot.  of  conditional 
period,  21 10;  with  gerundive  construc- 
tion or  gerund,  2267  i  idem  cum,  2573 ; 
cum  eO  followed  by  quod,  1847. 

cunctor,  with  quin,  1986 ;  with  infin., 
2169. 

ctlnctus,  form  of,  128 ;  used  partitively, 
1244;  with  loc.  abl.,  1346. 

cupidus,  with  gen.  of  gerund  or  gerundive 
construction,  2258. 

CupiO,  forms  of,  791,  969 ;  pres.  stem  of, 
836 ;  use  of  dat  ot  pres.  partic.  of,  1218 ; 
with  infin.,  2169;  with  ace.  and  infin., 
2189,  2190;  with  perf.  pass,  infin., 
2229. 

cQr,  form  of,  75;  in  questions,  1526; 
with  verbs  of  accusing,  1852. 

cIlrG,  with  dat  or  ace.,  1184;  cQrS  ut, 
cflrStG  ut,  with  subjv. ,  1 5  79 ;  cQ rS  n8, 
CflrStO  nC,  with  subjv.,  1585 ;  with 
subjv.  coordinated,  1712:  with  purpose 
clause,  1951;  n5n  cQrO  with  infin., 
2169;  wi^  perf.  infin.,  2225;  with 
gerundive  construction,  2250;  with  perf. 
partic,  2297 ;  in  causative  use,  2304. 

CurrO,  perf.  of  compounds  of,  860;  prin. 
parts  of,  932. 

Cyprus,  use  of  ace.  of,  11 58. 

d,  changed  to  1,  115;  from  t,  119,  151; 
initial,  disappearance  uf,  118,  125; 
medial,  treatment  of,  137,  138,  14;, 
659;  final,  disappearance  of,  14^  426; 
assimilation  of,  145 ;  assimilation  of 
ad-  in  comp.,  145;  dt,  the  combina- 
tion, its  treatment,  152,  153;  in  abl. 
sing.,  426,  ^3,  4651  507.  593»  648;  in 
ace.  smg.,  648;  for  t  in  inscriptions, 
729;  monosyllables  ending  in,  with 
Towd  short,  2432, 
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dSmma,  gender  of,  433. 

danunt,  7S6,  833. 

dapis,  decl.  of,  480. 

de,  prep.,  1417;  with  abl.  proper,  1297; 
comparison  of,  357;  compounds  of,  with 
dat.,  1 194,  119*5;  compounds  of,  other 
constructions  with,  1196^  expressions 
with,  used  with  adjs.,  1268;  with 
memini  and  recorder,  1289;  with 
venit  in  mentem,  1290;  expressing 
source,  131 2;  with  abl.  of  material, 
1314;  expressing  cause,  &c.,  131 7; 
susque  dCque,  140S;  position  of, 
1^35;  dC  e5  introductory  to  sentence 
with  quod,  18^7;  introducing  ace.  and 
infin.,  2176;  with  gerundive  construction 
or  gerund,  2267;  expression  with,  in- 
stead of  partitive  gen.,  1246. 

dea,  decl.  of,  442. 

dCbeG,  form  of,  xoi ;  forms  of,  1004 ; 
with  dat.,  1 193;  implying  non-occurrent 
action,  1496;  in  subjv.,  1498 ;  with 
infin.,  2169;  in  past  tense  with  pres. 
infin.,  translation  of,  2222;  with  perf. 
infin.,  2223. 

dCcemO,  with  subj.  coordinated,  1708; 
with  purpose  clause,  1950;  with  ace. 
and  mfin.,  1954,  2193;  ^^  infin., 
1953,  2169. 

d8cerp5,  prin.  parts  of,  95^. 

decet,  with  dat.  or  ace.,  1184;  with  abl., 
1392;  implying  non-occurrent  action, 
1196;  with  subjv.  cocnxlinated,  1709; 
with  subj.  infin.,  2209 ;  with  perf.  pass, 
and  act.  infin.,  2210. 

decimus,  form  of,  24x2;  formation  of, 

35^- 
decOnis,  with  aU.,  1392. 
dCcumbO,  prin.  parts  of,  974. 
decumus,  2412. 
defetiscor,  prin.  parts  of,  984. 
dCfit,  &c.,  790. 
dCfricd,  prin.  parts  of,  993. 
defrtitum,  with  Q  shortened,  62. 
degener.  decl.  of,  ^^-j,  559,  636. 
dCffO,  prin.  parts  of,  937. 
denibuisti,  1004. 
deinde,     disyllabic,     179;     primum 

(primG) . . .  deinde  . . .  turn,  1687. 
dCleG,  defective,  900;  prin.  parts  of,  1001. 
dCm5,  prin.  parts  of,  953. 
dCmum,  turn,  correlative  of  si,  2018. 
dCnSrius,  gen.  plur.  of,  462. 
denique,  turn,  correlative  of  si,  2018. 
dCnotO,    with    gerundive    construction, 

2250. 
dCns,  decl.  of,  533,  543 ;  gender  of,  580. 


d8nsO,  dCnseO,  820. 

dCpeciscor,  980. 

depsOj  prin.  parts  of,  973. 

dCrupier,  975. 

dCscendO,  prin.  parts  of,  950. 

•dCses,  defective,  624. 

dCsiderO.  with  ace.  and  infin.,  2190. 

dCsinO,  forms  of,  893,  064 ;  use  of  act. 
and  pass,  of,  1^83;  with  infin.,  2169; 
with  o  shortenea,  2443. 

dCspondep,  prin.  ports  of,  99;. 

dCsum,  With  dat.,  1212;  n5h  dCsunt 
qui,  1822. 

dCtendO,  forms  of,  924. 

dCterior,  formation  of,  348;  comparison 

,  o^  357. 

deterreO,  with  nB,  i960,  1977;  with 
quGminus,  i960,  1977;  with  quin, 
1986. 

dCterrimus,  comparison  of,  357. 

dCtineO,  prin.  parts  of,  1004. 

dCtondcG,  forms  of,  995. 

dCtrahO,  with  dat.,  1209. 

deQnx,  decl.  of.  531 ;  meaning  of,  2427. 

deus  (divos,  dius),  form  ofj  129;  ded. 
of,  450,  462,  2449. 

devortor,  forms  of,  801. 

dCxtSns,  decl.  of,  533 ;  gender  of,  580 ; 
meaning  of,  2427. 

dexter,  formation  of,  3^7 ;  ded.  of,  616. 

dexterior,  formation  of,  348. 

dextimus,  formation  of,  351. 

DiSna,  quantity  of  i  in,  ]''63. 

dicO,  imper.  of,  96.  846:  imper.  of  com- 
pounds of,  173 ;  form  dixti,  886;  form 
dixe,  886 ;  pfin.  parts  of,  953 ;  use  of 
dixerim,  aicO,  1555;  dlcam  after 
vel,  1670;  used  personally  in  pass., 
2178;  aicitur,  impersonally,  2181 ; 
dici,  subj.  of,  omitted  with  verbs  of  de- 
sire, 2190. 

diCs,  gen.  and  dat.  sing,  of,  160 ;  gender 
off  597;  <ied.  of,  60X,  602;  repeated  in 
rel.  sentence,  1796. 

differs,  with  dat.,  1186;  with  quin, 
1986. 

dimcilis,  comparison  of,  345,  359 ;  dif- 
ficile est,  implying  non-occurrent 
action,  1496;  with  ace.  of  gerundive 
construction  or  gerund,  2274;  with 
supine  in  -Q,  2274. 

diffldO,  forms  of,  801, 1488. 

diffindd,  perf  of,  861. 

dignus,  with  abl.,  1269, 1392  ;  with  gen., 
1269;  with  ace,  11^4,  1392;  with  qui, 
1819;  ¥rith  infin.,  1819;  with  Ut,  1819; 
with  supine  in  -tl,  2276. 
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dilifj^O,  perf.  of,  823 ;  prin.  parts  of,  953. 

dImicO.  forms  of,  997. 

dinOscO  (tUgnOsco),  965. 

dirnimptus,  938. 

dis,  decf.  of,  533,  559. 

dis-,  inseparable  prep.,  393,  1409. 

discO,  form  of,  13^;  pres.  stem  of,  834; 

perf.  of  compounas  of,  860 ;  prin.  parts 

of,  927. 
discolor,  decl.  of,  537. 
discors,  decl.  of,  533,  559. 
discrepG,  withdat,  1x86;  discrepfivit, 

993- 
discumbO,  prin.  parts  of,  974. 
dispandO,  dispendO,  forms  of,  950. 
dispSr,  decl.  of,  537,  561. 
dispennite,  950. 
displiceO,  pnn.  parts  of,  1004. 
dissentiG.  with  dat.,  1186. 
dissiciO,  torm  of,  146,  940. 
dissideO,  prin.  parts  of,  997. 
dissimilis,  comparison  of,  345 ;  agreeing 

with  abl.  of  quality,  1240. 
distendO,  forms  of.  924. 
distO,  with  abl.  of  amount  of  difference, 

1153;  withdat,  1186. 
did,  comparison  of,  364. 
diQ,  o^n  sky^  quantity  of  i  in,  163. 
dius,  quantity  of  i  in,  163. 
dives,  decl.  of,  477,  625 ;  defective,  624; 

with  gen.,  1264;  with  abl.,  1268,  1387. 
dividO,  prin.  parts  of,  958. 
divus  (divos),  see  deus. 
do,  two  verbs,  754;  root  verb,  744 ;  con  jug. 

of,  744,  754;.  duim,   &c.,   756,  841; 

Quantity  of  a  m,  755  ;  old  forms  of,  756, 
41;  interduO,  concrCduG,  crC- 
duam,  &c.,  756;  compounds  of,  757; 
perf.  of,  859,  2435 ;  pert,  of  compounds 
of,  860;  perf.  partic.  of,  918,  2436; 
prin.  parts  of,  922 ;  with  vCnum, 
1165;  nOmen  dO,  case  with,  121^; 
with  subjv.  coordinated,  1712;  d5  bl- 
bere  with  infin.  of  purpose,  2164 ;  with 
infin.  as  obj.,  2206 ;  with  ace.  of  gerun- 
dive construction,  2250;  with  supine, 
2271 ;  with  perf.  partic,  2297 ;  form  dO 
not  elided  oefore  short  vowel,  2^87 ; 
form  dem  not  elided  before  uiort 
vowel,  2405. 

doceO,  detective,  900;  prin.  parts  of, 
1004;  with  dC  and  abl.,  1170;  with 
double  ace,  1169;  constructions  with 
pass,  of,  X 171 ;  with  ace.  and  infin.,  2175, 
2197;  used  personally  in  pass.,  2178. 

dOdrSns,  decl.  of,  533;  gender  of,  580; 
meaning  of,  2427. 


doleO,  defective,  905;  prin.  parts  of, 
X006;  with  ace.,  1 139;  with  quod, 
quia,  quom,  185  x;  with  ace  and  in- 
fin., 2188. 

-dolSscS,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 

domO,  prin.  parts  of,  991. 

doinus,  gender  of,  447,  588 ;  decl.  of,  594 ; 
domi,  594,  708 ;  u|B  of,  1337 ;  dom5, 
as  adv.,  703;  use  of,  1311;  with  in, 
1337;  domui,  loc,  594,  1337;  do- 
mum,  use  of,  1162-1164,  XI 29,  699; 
domOs,  II 63. 

dOnec,  form  of,  140,  1991 ;  meaning  ail 
the  time  while^  2002;  meaning  untily 
1993,  2007-2009. 

dOneque,  dOneque  cum,  3007. 

dOnicum,  140, 1991,  2007,  2009. 

dOnique,  form  of,  140;  use  of,  1991, 
2007,  2009. 

d5n0,  with  double  ace.,  1172  ;  other  con- 
structions with,  T199. 

-dormiscO,  prin.  parts  of,  968. 

dOs,  decl.  of,  430,  477;  dat.  sing,  in  -ei, 
502  ;  gender  of,  576. 

dubitO,  with  an,  1782;  with  quin,  1986, 
1987;  nOn  dubitO  quin  as  expan- 
sion of  apod.,  2114;  with  infin.,  1987, 
2x6^;  with  ace.  and  infin.,  1987 ;  with 
indirect  question,  1987. 

dQcO,  imper.  of,  o(S,  846;  imper.  of  com- 
pounds of,  173,  846;  prin.  parts  of,  953; 
with  pro  and  abl.,  x  168 ;  with  dat.,  1 222 ; 
with  gen.  of  value,  U71. 

duelH,  loc,  1338. 

dum,  enclitic,  179;  with  imper.,  ij^72, 
1573;  with  pres.  indie,  of  tut.  action, 
1593;  meanings  of,  1901-1993;  dum 
dum,    one    white  .  .  .  another. 


1992;  use  of,  when  meaning  in  the  time 
while^  1 903-1 998;  with  pres.  indie. 
1995  *  ^^^  ^^^"t  1996  i  ^'"^  impf.  and 


denoting  cause,  1998  ;  meaning  all 
the  time  while^  1993?  >994f  1999-2001 ; 
of  proviso,  with  or  without  mode, 
quidem,  1991,  1994,  2003,  2110; 
meaning  untily  1093,  199^,  2004, 
200C ;  indie,  with  aum,  whiles  where 
subjv.  with  dum,  until^  is  expected, 

dQnn,'gender  of,  408. 

duo,  dual,  415;  decl.  of,  442,  464,  639, 

640:  with  ex  or  dC,  1246;  with  short 

final  vowel,  2442. 
duplex,  decl.  of,  531. 
dtlrCscO,  prin.  ]>arts  of,  976. 
DQria,  gender  of,  406. 
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e,  the  vowel,  pronunciation  of,  26,  33,  34, 
36-38;   final,  quantity  of,  2437,  2440, 

e,  affinities  of,  no;  disappearance  of,  92, 
93»  95i  96;  weakened  to  i,  79;  from  i, 
71,  142;  from  a,  73;  from  O,  76;  in 
perf.  partic,  910. 

6,  how  denoted  in  inscriptions,  28^  ^o; 
from  fi,  73 ;  from*ae,  85  ;  from  ai,  86; 
weakened  to  i,  79. 

2  (ex),  form  of,  55,  142;  quantity  of, 
2430;  see  ex. 

eapse,  &c.,  680. 

ebur,  gender  and  decl.  of,  489. 

ecastor,  with  ace,  1149L 

ecce,  combined  with  iste,  ille,  667; 
combined  with  is,  673;  with  nom., 
1117;  with  ace.,  1 149;  with  dat.,  1206. 

ecfodiO,  forms  of,  791. 

eccjuis,  ecqui,  decl.  of,  692;  in  ques- 
tions, 1J09. 

ecquando,  in  questions,  1509. 

ecquG,  in  questions,  1509. 

edepol,  with  ace,  1149. 

editus,  with  abl.,  1312. 

ed5,  conjug.  of,  769,  770;  pass,  forms  of, 
770 ;  compounds  of,  771 ;  form  Csus, 
137;  form  of  6st«  828;  forms  edim, 
&c.,  841;  form  of  Cssem,  &c.,  850; 
form    of    Case,  895 ;    prin.  parts  of, 

Q22. 

efficiO,  prin.  parts  of,  940;  with  pur- 
pose clause,  195 1 ;  with  result  clause, 
196^. 

efiigiCs,  ded.  of,  607. 

effit,  &c.,  790. 

effulge5,  forms  of,  1000. 

ege5,  prin.  parts  of,  1006;  compound 
of,  1006;  with  gen.,  1293,  1305;  with 
abl.,  1303,  1304. 

ego,  ded.  of,  644-651;  len^h  of  o  in, 
6^5,  2442;  mi,  132;  xniM,  60,  2446: 
when  used,  1029;  dat.  of,  with  ace.  of 
exclamation,  1150;  with  subjv.  ques- 
tions, 1566;  mS,  subj.  of  infin.,  omitted, 
21.S3;  n5s,  subj.  of  infin.,  omitted, 
2183;  nostri  with  gerundive,  2260; 
represented  by  sC  in  ind.  disc.,  2325 ; 
use  of  nostHim,  nostii,  2333;  inter 
n5s  expressing  redprocal  relation,  2344 ; 
ipse  with,  2376. 

egomet,  179. 

enem,  with  voc.  nom.  and  voc.,  1123. 

^heu,  quantity  of  e  in,  163;  with 
voc.  nom.  and  voc,  11 23;  with  ace., 
1149. 

eho,  with  voc.  nom.  and  voc.,  11 23. 


ei,  diphthong,  pronundation  of,  41,  43; 
ori^n  and  change  of,  86-88,  764,  789; 
in  inscriptions  to  denote  i,  29. 

ei,  interjection,  with  dat.,  1206. 

Cia^  with  voc.  nom.  and  voc,  1123. 

€iciO,  prin.  parts  of,  940. 

CliciO,  prin.  parts  of,  975. 

eiuvies,  decl.  of^  607. 

em,  combined  with  ille,  667;  with  ace, 
1149;  with  dat.,  1206. 

CmineG,  prin.  parts  of,  1006. 

em5,  defective,  900 ;  prin.  parts  of,  937 ; 
compounds  of,  823,  937,  953. 

Cmorior,  forms  of,  791. 

CmuneO,  prin.  parts  of,  954. 

Cn,  with  nom.  of  exdamation,  1 117 ;  with 
ace,  II 49;  Cn  umquam  in  questions, 
1509. 

endo,  1402, 1422;  with  short  final  vowel, 
2442. 

Snecd,  forms  of,  993. 

enim,  introdudng  parenthesis,  1642 ;  po- 
sition of,  1688  ;  meaning  indeed^  verily^ 
&c.,  1688;  use  of,  1688,  2154,  2155. 

enimvCrO,  in  answers,  1C12. 

Cnsis,  decl.  of,  522;  gender  of,  579. 

e5,  verb,  conjug.  of,  759,  76a  ;  pass,  forms 
of,  763;  compounds  of,  763-767,  895; 
old  and  inscriptional  forms  of,  764, 765 ; 
forms  with  v,  767,  823;  forms  is,  &e, 
eis,  &c.,  764;  form  of  it,  828;  form  of 
earn,  &c.,  S42;  gerundive  of,  899 ;  no 
supine,  900 ;  pres.  partic  of,  902 ;  perf. 
partie  of,  918, 2436  ;  prin.  parts  of,  922. 
With  exseqmSs,  infitiSs,  malam 
crucem.  malam  rem,  vCnum, 
1165;  i  with  imper.,  1572;  i,  asyndeton 
with,  X641;  i  nunc,  1641 ;  with  infin. 
of  purpose,  2164;  with  supine,  2271; 
iri  with  supine,  227^;  with  o  short- 
ened, 2443 ;  quantity  in  lit,  2450. 

eO,  adv.,  710;  with  gen.,  1254. 

Bphesus,  loc.  and  abl.  of,  1^34. 

Bpidamnus,  loc.  and  abl.  o(,  1334. 

Bpidaunis,  loc.  and  abl.  of,  1334. 

ergS,  prep.,  1410 ;  used  after  benevolus, 
1201 ;  expression  with,  instead  of  ob- 
jective gen.,  1261. 

erg5,  gen.  of  definition  with,  1257 ;  re- 
sembling prep.,  1406 ;  denoting  infer- 
ence, 1688,  2158;  ergO  igitur,  1689; 
itaque  ergO,  1689;  with  gen.  of  ge- 
rundive construction  or  gerund,  2258; 
with  shortened  o,  2442. 

Crigd.  prin.  parts  of,  953. 

Cri]>i5,  prin.  parts  ojf,  975. 

escit,  escunt,  748. 
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€suri5,  defective,  905. 

et,  connecting  substs.  with  sing,  or  plur. 
verb,  1064-1066;  et  . . .  et  connecting 
substs.  with  sing,  or  phir.  verb|  1064- 
1066  ;  introducing  parenthesis,  i6^a ; 
meaning  also^  and  also^  1648;  meaning 
buty  1655  ;  use  of,  as  copulative  conj., 
16^4-1647,  1655,  1656,  2134-2140;  after 
alius,  aequ6,  &c.,  1653 ;  et  non,  &c., 
1659;  et  .  . .  -que,  1663;  -que  .  .  . 
et,  1664:  neque  .  .  .  et,  et  .  .  . 
neque,  1665;  atque  .  .  .  et,  1664; 
simul  et,  1923-1934. 

etenim,  use  of,  16SS,  2154,  2155. 

etiam,  form  of,  113;  with  oompar.,  14^9; 
in  answers,  15 12;  after  vel,  1670;  with 
sed,  venim,  1680 ;  cum  etiam 
turn,  1868. 

etiamsi,  21 16. 

etsi,  with  abl.  abs.,  1374;  concessive, 
2116;  coordinating,  2153. 

eu,  diphthong,  pronunciation  of,  ^i,  43; 
change  of  and  preservation  of}  ^y 

eugi,  with  ace,  1149. 

CvuSscS,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 

ex,  prep.,  141 7;  form  of,  710;  com- 
pounds of«  with  ace,  1137  ;  compounds 
of,  with  dat.,  1194,  1195;  compounds 
of,  other  constructions  with,  11 96;  ex- 
pression with,  instead  of  ]>artitive  gen., 
1246;  with  abl.  proper,  12()7;  with  abl. 
of  separation,  &c.,  1304  ;  with  town  and 
island  names,  1308;  expressing  source, 
1312;  with  abl.  of  material,  1314;  de- 
noting cause,  &c.,  1317;  expressing 
manner,  1^61 ;  ez  e5  introductory  to 
sentence  with  quod,  1847 ;  with  gerun- 
dive construction  or  gerund,  2267. 

examussim,  form  of,  549,  698,  699. 

excitus,  excitus,  919. 

excubSverant,  093. 

exedO,  conjug.  01,  771. 

exerceO,  prin.  parts  of,  1006. 

exhSrSs,  decl.  of,  475  ;  with  gen.,  1263. 

exiclveris,  ^3. 

exolesco,  pnn.  parts  of,  968. 

exos,  2457. 

exOsus,  814;  with  act.  meaning,  907. 

exOsus  sum,  813. 

exper^iscor,  pnn.  parts  of,  980. 

experior,  prin.  parts  of,  1020. 

explicO,  prin.  parts  of,  993. 

explGdO  (explaudO),  058. 

expun^S,  pnn.  parts  of,  954. 

exse^uiSs,  with  ed,  1165. 

exsiliO,  forms  of,  10 19. 

exsolvO,  construction  with,  1303,  1304. 


exsorbeG,  forms  of,  1006. 

exspect2ti0ne,  with  compar.,  1330. 

exsultis,  pres.  partic,  902. 

extemplO.  cum  eztemplO,  1 923-1 934. 

extends,  forms  of,  924. 

extera,  defective,  356. 

exteri,  use  of,  347. 

exterior,  formation  of,  348 ;  comparison 
°(»356.    ,         ,       , 

extimus,  formation  of,  351 ;  comparison 
of,  356. 

extra,  form  of,  707;  prep.,  141  o;  extrS 
quam,  1894. 

extrCmus,  formation  of,  352;  compari- 
son of,  356 ;  with  partitive  meaning, 
1249;  extrCmus  est  with  result 
clause,  1965. 

exu5,  prin.  parts  of,  947;  constructions 
with,  1199. 

f,  changed  to  b,  118;  nf.  quantity  of 
vowel  preceding,  167 ;  fl,  fr,  169. 

facCss5,  forms  of,  970. 

faciSs,  decl.  of,  606,  607. 

facile,  comparison  of,  ^6t. 

facilis,  comparison  of,  345,  359;  with 
gerundive  construction  or  gerund.  2274  * 
with  supine  in  -Q,  2274;  facile  est 
implying  non-occurrent  action,  1496. 

faci5,  parts  supplied  by  £15,  788,  1471 ; 
pass,  of,  788 ;  pres.  stem  of,  836  j  in 
composition,  394.  790,  940 ;  imper.^  of, 
96,  846;  perf.  of,  863;  fonns  taxim, 
&c.,  887,  888;  form  faxitur,  i!&&\ 
prin.  parts  of,  940 ;  with  gen.  of  vuluc, 
1271 ;  with  abl.,  131^;  fac.  facitO, 
fac  ut,  facitd  ut  with  subjv.,  j^j^, 
1712;  fac  nS  with  subjv.,  1585;  with 
purpose  clause,  1931 ;  with  result  clause, 
1965,  1967;  with  ace.  and  infin.,  2196; 
with  perf.  partic,  2297  ?  ^^^^  P*^*** 
partic.  used  predicatively,  2298 ;  in 
causative  use,  2304. 

f alld,  prin.  parts  of,  932. 

falsus,  comparison  of,  358. 

famSs,  decl.  of,  524,  603. 

famul,  142, 455. 

far,  form  of,  139 ;  decl.  of,  430,  489;  gen- 
der of,  583. 

farci5,  prin.  parts  of,  1014;  compounds 
of,  1 014. 

fari,  803. 

fas,  defective,  430;  gender  of,  578;  fSs 
est  implying  non-occurrent  action, 
1496;  with  supine  in  -Q,  2274. 

fasciS;  gender  of,  579. 

fastidiGsus,  with  gen.,  1263. 
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fateor,  prin.  parts  of,  loio;  compounds 

of,  1 010. 

fatiscO,  defective,  808. 

faveO,  prin.  parts  of,  996. 

febris,  dccl.  of,  519.  550,  555. 

zel,  gender  and  ded.  of,  430,  482;  quan- 
tity, 2433. 

femur,  gender  and  decl.  of,  489. 

ferC,  quantity,  2440. 

feriO,  defective,  810. 

fermC,  quantity,  2440. 

fcrO,  conjug.  of,  772, 780, 781 ;  form  tuli, 
860,  2435  i  '<>(™  tetuli,  781,  860;  fomi 
toll,  781 ;  compound  forms,  rettull, 
rCtuli,  781, 861 ;  defective.  780, 807, 900; 
form  of  fert,  828 ;  form  of  feram,  &c., 
8^2 ;  form  of  fer,  &c.,  844;  prin.  parts 
of,  922;  itX'^nX.y  they  say ^  1^33;  ^"^^ 
renexively,  1481,  1482;  molestS  fer5 
with  quod,  quia,  quom,  1851. 

fertilis,  comparison  of,  359;  with  gen., 
1263. 

f erveO,  fervO,  821,  866 ;  prin.  parts  of, 
998. 

f  ervCscO,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 

ficus,  gender  of,  408. 

fidClis,  constructions  with,  1201. 

fidCs,  gen.  and  dat.  sing,  of,  160 ;  defec- 
tive, 600;  decl.  of,  602. 

HdO,  forms  of,  801 ;  with  abl.,  1349. 

fir5,  prin.  parts  of,  9^8. 

fina,  decl.  of,  442;  with  familifis,  437. 

filius,  gen.  sing,  of,  456 ;  voc.  sing,  of, 
4^9 ;  nom.  plur.  Hli,  461 ;  dat.  and  abl. 
^  sing,  fills,  464;  with  familias,  437. 

finds,  perf.  of,  861,  2435  *  P^^^*  parts  of, 
,  934  ;  with  o  shortens,  2443. 

fingO,  prin.  parts  of,  9^4. 

finis,  iorm  of,  138 ;  smg.  and  plur.  of, 
meaning,  418;  cfecl.  of,  5^6;  gender  of, 
579 ;  Hni  as  prep,  with  abl.,  1406,  1419; 
as  subst.  with  gen.,  1419;  position  of, 
1419 ;  Hne  with  gen.,  1419. 

fi5,  conjug.  of,  785,  788;  quantitY  of  i  in, 
163;  supplying:  parts  of  faci5,  788, 
1471;  form  fi5,  789;  form  fieri,  ^89, 
8^5;  fiere,  789,  895;  quantity  of  1  in 
fieri,  &c.,  789;  in  composition,  394, 
790;  defective,  807;  fit  with  qu5- 
minus,  1977. 

flSgitO,  with  double  ace,  1169 ;  with  ab 
and  abl.,  1170 ;  constructions  with  pass, 
of,  1171  ;  with  ut,  1950. 

fl3ve5,  defective,  800. 

fleets,  pres.  stem  ot,  835 ;  prin.  parts  of, 
960. 

fle5,  prin.  parts  of,  looi ;  with  ace  ,  1 139. 


-fligO,  forms  of,  953. 

flO,  prin.  parts  of,  991. 

flocci,  as  gen.  of  value,  1272. 

fl5re5,  prin.  parts  of,  1006. 

fldrCsco,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 

fluO,  prin.  parts  of,  958. 

fodiO,  forms  of,  791  ;  pres.  stem  of,  836; 

£rin.  parts  of,  946. 
lis,  gender  of,  579. 
forfis,  use  of,  1162. 
forceps,  decl.  of,  480;  gender  of,  580. 
forfex,  gender  of.  581. 
fornix,  gender  ot,  581. 
fOrsan,  with  subiv.,  1554. 
fOrsitan,  form  ot,  712 ;  with  subjv.,  1554. 
fOrtasse,  with  subjv.,  1554 ;  introducing 

concessive    period,    2150;    with    subj. 

infin.,  2209. 
fove5,  prin.  parts  of,  996. 
f rangO,  perf.  of,  863 ;  prin.  parts  of,  938 ; 

compounds  of,  938. 
fremo,  prin.  parts  of,  972. 
frCtus,  with  abl.,  1349. 
fricO,  prin.  parts  of,  993 ;  compounds  of, 

frig^scO,  prin.  parts  of,  959. 

frfigi,  comparison  of,  ^^5^;  indeclinable, 

431 ;  as  adj.,  431 ;  wiu  Donae,  1220. 
fruor,  prin.  parts  of,  978 ;  with  abl.,  1379; 

vrith  ace.,  1  'f  80 ;  use  of  gerundive  ot,  2244. 
frQstra,  frdstrS,  701,  707,  2467. 
fugiO,  pres.  stem  of,  836 ;  defective,  905 ; 

prin.  parts  of,  940;  fuge  with  infin.  foi 

nOli.  1^64,  2170. 
fulgeO,  forms  of,  1000. 
fundO,  prin.  parts  of,  944. 
fungor,  prin.  parts  of,  979 ;  with  abl., 

1379;  with  ace,  1380;  use  of  gerundive 

oif,  2244. 
ffinis,  gender  of,  579. 
furfur,  gender  of,  583. 
fQstis,  ded.  of,  521,  555 ;  gender  of,  579. 

g,  introduction  of,  17;  form  of,  17;  ful* 
lowed  by  v,  24;  sound  of,  17,  45;  from 
C,  119,  151 ;  initial,  before  n,  disappear, 
ance  of,  124 ;  medial,  disappearance  of, 
135  ;  and  gu,  assimilation  of,  149;  gn. 
quantity  of  vowel  preceding,  167. 

Gaia,  abbreviated,  18. 

Giius,  abbreviated,  18;  form  of,  i2q: 
quantity  of  a  in,  163  ;  decl.  of,  161, 45S. 

gannid,  defective,  810. 

gaudeO,  forms  of,  8oz,  1488:  with 
quod,  quia,  quom,  1851 ;  with  si, 
2068;  with  ace.  and  infin.,  2188;  with 
perf.  infin.,  2231. 
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gem5,  prin.  parts  of,  972;   with  ace., 

"39- 
generStus,  with  abl.,  131 2. 
geniuSi  voc.  sing,  of,  4^9. 
genQ,  gender  of,  586 ;  aecl.  of,  592. 
gerO,   form   of,    116;    prin.    parts   of, 

953' 
gignd,  forms  of,  973 ;  genitus  with  abl, 

i3«a. 
glis,  dccl.  of,  538,  544;  stems  of,  569; 

gender  of,  579. 
gllscG,  defective,  808. 
gl5mus,  62,  401. 
glOrior,  with  abl.,  1349. 

glQbd,  defective,  808. 
fnaeus,  abbreviated,  18;   form  of,  99, 

129. 
gracilis,  comparison  of,  345. 
gradior,  conjug.  of,  799 ;  compounds  of, 

79 'f  799i  9^ ;  P''^'  stem  of,  836 ;  prin. 

parts  of,  986. 
grStia,  sing,  and  plan  of,  meaning,  418 ; 

g^fttiS,  gen.  of  definition  with,  1257 ; 

grStift,  expressing  cause,*  &c.,  131 7; 

grSt is,  resembling  prep.,i  406 ;  grStifts 

agO  with  quod  and  cum,  1852,  187^ ; 

ea  gratia  .  .  .  quod,  1854;  g^rStiS 

with  gen.  of  gerundive  construction  or 

gerund,  2258. 
gratulor,  with  quod,  1852 ;  with  cum, 

1852,  187^ 
grave  est,  implying  non-occurrent  action, 

1496. 
grez,  decl.  of,  472 ;  sender  of,  581. 
grQs^  gender  and  ded.  of,  494. 
gummasium,  form  of,  90. 

h,  from  sonant  aspirate,  117;  not  a  cons., 
168 ;  medial,  disappearance  of,  132 ; 
elision  before,  2482,  2493. 

habed,  prin.  parts  of,  1004;  compounds 
of,  1004;  with  prOandabl.,  n68;  with 
dat.,  1222 ;  with  gen.  of  value,  1271 ; 
habetO,  1576;  with  perf.  partic,  1606, 


2207;  with  gerundive,  2245,  ^^S^* 

■aria,        *      ' 

5re6,  form  of,  116;   defective,  90c; 
prin.  parts  of,  1000;  with  dat,  118^ 


Hadria,  gender  of,  439. 

haereO,  form  of,  116;   defective,  903; 

prin.  parts  of,  1000;  \''' 
hau,  T43;  use  of,  1450. 
baud,  see  haut. 
hauddum,  following  cum,  1868. 
hauriO,  fut.  partic.  of,  905;  forms  of, 

1014. 
hausciO,  formation  of,  396, 1450. 
haut,  haud.  with  adjs.,  advs.,  verbs, 

14^9;  haud  8ci5  an,  &c.,  1449,  1554, 

1782. 


havi,  avC,  805. 

hebeO,  defective,  809. 

hebes,  decl.  of,  533,  635. 

hCia,  with  voc.  nom.  ana  voc.,  11 23;  with 
short  final  vowel,  2438. 

hem,  with  voc.  nom.  and  voc.,  1123. 

hercle,  in  answers,  15 13. 

heri,  here,  1341. 

heu,  with  nom.  of  exclamation,  1117; 
with  ace.,  1 149;  with  gen.,  1295. 

heus.  with  voc.  nom.  and  voc.,  112^. 

hic,  aecl.  of,  658-665 ;  nom.  plur.,  hisce, 
461, 664, 665 ;  dat.  and  abl.  plur.,  hibus, 
664,  665 ;  formation  of,  659,  662 ;  with 
short  vowel,  66^,  2466;  inscriptional 
forms  of,  665  ;  full  form  with  -ce,  663 ; 
hoice,  658;  hicine,  179,  663;  with 
correlatives,  605. 

Adj.  equivalent  to  gen.,  1098 ;  rules 
for  agreement  of,  1094-1098 ;  neut.  ace. 
used  adverbially,  11  s6;  neut.  witli  par- 
titive gen.,  1248;  nQius  as  gen.  of 
value,  1272;  with  rel.,  1797;  correlative 
of  qui,  1831 ;  used  instead  of  repeated 
rel.,  1833;  correlative  of  ut,  ut  nOn, 
1970;  hoc  .  .  .  auO,  1973;  as  connec* 
tive,  2129,  2130;  n5c  ipsum,  tOtum 
hOc,  as  attrimite  of  infin.,  2215 ;  point- 
ing out  what  is  near  in  place,  time,  or 
thought,  2347;  referring  to  the  speaker, 
2348;  haec  meaning  the  realms  our 
country^  &c.,  2349;  expressing  some- 
thing familiar,  with  shade  of  contempt, 
2350;  referring  to  words  of  a  sentence, 
2351 ;  hie  and  ille  contrasted,  2352- 
2355 ;  in  concessions,  2361 ;  idem  used 
with.  2372. 

hie,  adv.,  708, 1340 ;  defined  by  loc.,  1340; 
quantity  of  vowel  in,  2466. 

hiemps  (hiems),  iform  of,  120,  495; 
decl.  of,  430. 

hinc,  adv.,  710;  as  coordinating  word, 
1691. 

hiscG,  defective,  808. 

Hispalis,  decl.  of,  518,  549,  554  ;  in  abl. 
with  in.  1335. 

homo,  hommCs  sunt  qui,  1822; 
hominem  as  indef.,  2212;  expressing 
feeling,  as  admiration  or  contempt,  2365  ; 
with  short  final  vowel,  2442. 

hondrificus,  comparison  of,  353. 

horreO,  prin.  parts  of,  1006 ;  with  ace, 
"39. 

horrCscO,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 

hosticapSs,  nom.,  436. 

hostis,  decl.  of,  517,  552. 

htlc,  with  geo.,  1254. 
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hum  ills,  comparison  of,  345. 
humus,  gender  of,  447;   numi,  loc., 

460 ;  use  of  humi,  1337 ;  humO,  use 

of,  13". 

i,  as  vowel  and  as  cons.,  how  represented, 
21-23,  29;  the  vowel,  pronunciation  of, 
^^r  33«  34i  37i  3^  \  ^^^  cons.,  pronuncia- 
tion of,  45 ;  the  00ns.,  how  represented, 
22,  23;  the  cons.,  quantity  of  vowel  pre- 
ceding, 167;  the  cons.,  medial,  disap- 
pearance of,  128;  ii  (cons,  and  vowel), 
the  combination,  112;  interchange  of 
vowel  and  cons.,  1x3;  i  longa^  22, 
29;  final,  quantity  of,  60,61,  65,  2437, 
2445,  2446. 

i,  chanp;e  of  u  especially  before  b,  p,  mV 
^  ^o  i«  35»  7S)  108 ;  from  a,  74 ;  from  S, 
74;  from  e,  79;  from  o,  77;  from  u, 
78;  medial,  disappearance  of,  94,  ^5; 
weakened  to  e.  71,  142 ;  in  perf.  subjv., 
878;  in  fut.  pert.,  883. 

i,  how  denoted  m  Inscriptions,  29, 30  j  from 
2,  79;  from  ai,  ae,  86;  from  01,  oe, 
87;  from  ei,  88, 764, 789;  in  perf.  subjv., 
877 ;  in  fut.  perf.,  884. 

iaceO,  prin.  parts  of,  1006. 

iaclG,  torm  of,  in  compounds,  112,  146, 
940;  pres.  stem  of,  836;  perf.  of,  863; 
defective,  905  ;  prin.  parts  of,  940. 

iamdiQ,  accent  of,  178. 

ib!,  quantity.  60,  2446;  form  of,  709; 
ub!  .  .  .  ibl,  1831. 

ibidem,  quantity,  60. 

ici,  forms  of,  937. 

idcircO,  as  coordinating  word,  1691; 
idcircG  . . .  quod  (quia),  1854, 18^5, 
2067;  before  ut,  nC,  1961 ;  correlative 
of  si,  2018,  2067. 

idem,  decl.  of,  676-678;  abl.  of,  with 
loci,  1252;  correlative  of  qui,  1831 ; 
used  instead  of  repeated  rel.,  1833; 
connecting  two  different  predicates  to 
same  person  or  thing,  2^71 ;  used  with 
hie,  &c.,  2372 ;  followed  by  qui,  &c., 
meaning  the  same  as^  2373* 

ide5,  as  coordinating  word,  1691 ;  ideO 
.  .  .  quod,  1854;  ide5  .  .  .  quia, 
1S54,  1855,  18^8,  2067 ;  before  ut,  nS, 
1961 ;  correlative  of  si,  2067. 

idOneus,  with  dat.  and  ace.,  1201 ;  with 

Sui,  1S19 ;  with  infin.,  1S19. 
s,  gender  of,  588. 
iecur,  gender  and  decl.  of,  489. 
igitur,  position  of,  1688 ;  erg5  igitur. 
16S9;   correlative  of  si,  2018;  use  of, 
16S8,  2158. 


Ignis,  decl.  of,  521,  555. 

ignOrO,  with  haud,  1449. 

ign5sc0,  form  of,  131 ;  fut.  partic.  of,  905 ; 
j>rin.  parts  of ,  965. 

ihcet,  form  of,  712;  with  ace.,  1149. 

ilicO,  adv.,  698,  703 ;  correlative  of  si, 
2067 ;  with  shortened  o,  2442. 

ille,  form  of,  142;  decl.  of,  656-659, 
666-668  ;  illut.  659 :  old  and  mscrip- 
tional  forms  of,  667,  668;  combined 
with  ecce  and  em,  667 ;  with  correla- 
tives, 695. 

Adj.  equivalent  to  gen.,  1098;  rules 
for  agreement  of,  1094-1098;  neut.  with 
partitive  gen.,  1248;  with  subjv.  ques- 
tions, 1566;  with  rel.,  1797;  correlative 
of  qui,  1831  ;  used  instead  of  repeated 
rel.,  1833 ;  correlative  of  ut,  ut  nOn, 
1970;  of  ind.  disc,  representing  tQ  and 
v5s  of  direct  discourse,  2325  ;  hie  and 
ille  contrasted,  2352-23C5 ;  pointing  to 
what  is  remote  in  place,  time,  or 
thought,  2358  ;  pointing  out  a  celebrity, 
2359 ;  indicating  change  of  subj.,  2360 ; 
in  concessions,  2361 ;  in  poetry,  to 
repeat  a  thing  with  emphasis,  2362  ;  in 
poetry,  to  emphasize  the  secondof  two 
ideas,  2-^63 ;  in  poetry,  to  anticipate  the 
real  suoj.,  2764;  idem  used  with, 
2372  :  first  syllable  of,  shortened,  2469. 

illi,  illic,  adv.^  708  ;  use  of,  1340 ;  quan- 
ty  of  second  1,  2466. 

illic,  form  of,  79 ;  decl.  of,  660,  670 ;  rare 
forms  of,  670;  quantity  of  second  i, 
2466 ;  first  syllable  of,  shortened,  2469. 

imber,  form  of,  89;  ded.  of,  525,  542, 
556. 

Imbros,  in  abl.  with  in,  1334. 

imbuO,  prin.  parts  of,  947. 

immXne  quantum,  1790. 

immemor,  decl.  of,  537,  559. 

immineO,  defective,  809. 

immO,  in  answers,  1514  ;  with  shortened 
o,  2442;  first  syllable  of,  shortened, 
2469. 

impSr,  decl.  of,  537,  561. 

impediO,  with  nC,  i960,  1977;  with 
<iu5minus,  i960,  1977;  with  ace  and 
infin.,  2203. 

imperO,  use  of,  2202. 

impertiO,  constructions  with,  1199. 

impingd,  prin.  parts  of,  938 ;  perf.  of, 
863. 

impius,  constructions  with,  1201. 

impleO.  with  gen.,  1293  ;  with  abl.,  1386. 

implicO,  prin.  parts  of,  993. 

impos,  quantity  of  o  in,  2457. 
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imposisse,  972. 

impQMs  (impQbis),  dec!,  of,  491, 
624,  625. 

imuSy  comparison  of,  356 ;  with  partitive 
meaning,  1249. 

in,  comparison  of,  357 ;  compounds  of, 
with  ace,  1137;  compounds  of,  with 
dat.,  1 1 88,  1 189,  1 1 94;  compounds  of, 
other  constructions  with,  1190,  1191, 
1 196,  1198 ;  with  ace.  of  names  of  towns 
and  islands,  1158;  with  urbem  and 
Oppiduxn,  1 1 59;  with  country  names 
and  appellatives,  1x61 ;  with  domum, 
domOs,  T164;  with  malam  crucem 
and  malam  rem,  1165;  used  after 
adjs.,  1 20 1, 1268;  expressions  with,  for 
dat.  of  tendency  or  result,  1221 ;  expres- 
sion with,  instead  of  partitive  gen., 
1246 ;  expression  with,  instead  of  ob- 
jective gen.,  1 261 ;  with  urbe  and 
oppidG,  1333;  with  abl.  of  town  and 
island  names,  1334,  133; ;  with  abl.,  of 
domus,  1337;  with  foe.  abl..  1299, 
1346,  1347;  in  expressions  ot  time, 
X353;  older  endo,  1402,  1422;  older 
indu,  1422 ;  with  ace.  and  abl.,  1423, 
1424;  in  e5  introductory  to  sentence 
with  quod,  1847 ;  with  ace.  of  gerun- 
dive construction  or  gerund,  2253  ;  with 
abl.  of  gerundive  epnstruction  or  gerund, 
2267 ;  quantity,  2433. 

in-,  privative,  with  gerundives,  2249. 

incertum  an,  1782. 

incSs85,  prin.  parts  of,  970. 

incidO,  defective,  905. 

incipiS,  prin.  parts  of,  940. 

incitus  (mcitus),  919. 

inclutus  (inclitus),  919;  comparison 

.  o^'  358-  .     . 

increpSvit,  mcrepftnt,  993. 

incubivere,  incuoitus,  993. 

incumbO,  prin.  parts  of,  974. 

incutiO,  prin.  psuts  of,  961. 

inde,  enclitic,  179;  with  partitive  gen., 

1253 ;  as  coordinating  word,  1691 ;  first 

syllable  of,  shortened,  2469. 
indigcG,  prin.  parts  of,  1006;  with  gen., 

1293,  X305  ;  with  abl.,  1293. 
indignor,  ivith  quod,  quia,  quom, 

1851 ;  with  ace.  and  infin.,  2188. 
indignus,  with  abl.,  1269,  1392;  with 

gen.,  1269;  with  qui,  1819;  with  infin., 

1819 ;  with  ut,  18x9 ;  with  supine  in  -Q, 

2276. 
indoles,  decl.  of,  523. 
IndG  nOmen,  case  with,  X214. 
indu,  1422,  2444. 


indulf  e9,  prin.  parts  of,  999. 

induo,  prin.  parts  of,  947 ;  constructions 
with,  1 199. 

ineptiO,  defective,  810. 

iners,  form  of,  73 ;  decl.  of,  533. 

ihfera,  defective,  356. 

infer!,  use  of,  347. 

inferior,  formation  of,  348 ;  comparison 
of,  356. 

infeme,  with  short  final  vowel,  2440. 

infimus,  comparison  of,  356 ;  with  parti- 
tive meaning,  1249. 

infinitum  est,  implying  non-oecurrent 
action,  1496. 

infitj  790. 

Tnfitifis,  defective,  430;  with  e9,  116^. 

infrS,  form  of,  9^;  not  compounded, 
1406 ;  prep,  and  adv.,  1410, 14x2 ;  infrS 

?[uam,  1894. 
ricd,  prin.  parts  of,  993. 

inger,  imper.  of  ingerO,  846. 

ineru5,  prin.  parts  of,  947. 

im(iuus,  constructions  with,  1201. 

inliciO,  prin.  parts  of,  956. 

inlidO,  prin.  parts  of,  958. 

inmittO,  construction  with,  1198. 

inops,  decl.  of,  535,  559,  636 ;  with  gen., 
1263. 

inpercO  (im-),  forms  of,  930. 

inquam,  conjug.  of,  759-761 ;  with  di- 
rect quotations,  760;  defective,  760, 
805 ;  form  of  inquit,  828 ;  prin.  parts 
of,  922;  3rd  pers.  sing,  with  indef. 
subj.,  10^3. 

inquiSs,  defective,  430,  477. 

inscius,  with  gen.,  1263. 

insiliO,  prin.  parts  of,  10x9. 

insinuG,  construction  with,  11 98. 

insperg5,  constructioiu»  with,  1x99. 

instar,  defective,  430. 

insuper  quam,  1595. 

intellegO,  prin.  parts  of,  953. 

inter,  form  of,  710;  prep.,  1410*,  com- 
pounds of,  with  dat.,  1x88,  X189,  ix^; 
compounds  of,  other  constructions  witn, 
1x90,  T191,  1x96;  expression  with,  in- 
stead of  partitive  gen.,  1246',  position 
of,  14^4  ;  with  infin.  as  obj.,  220^  ;  with 
gerundive  construction  or  gerund,  2253; 
mter  nOs,  inter  vds,  inter  si,  ex- 
pressing reciprocal  relations,  2344. 

intercCdG,  with  nC,  X960. 

interclfidd,  cases  with,  1x99,  X303,  X304; 
with  guGminus,  1977;  withne,  1977. 

interdicO,  eases  with^  1199;  with  pur- 
pose clause,  X950 ;  with  nC,  1960. 

interduO,  756. 
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intereS,  with  partitive  gen.,  1253 ;  cum 

intereS,  1868. 
interemO,  prin.  parts  of,  917.  1 

intereO,  followecl  by  ab  and  abl.,  1318. 
interest,  constructions  with,  1276-1279. 
interfieri,  790. 

interim,  cum  interim,  1868. 
interior,  formation  of,  348 ;  comparison 

interlegO,  pnn.  parts  of,  917. 

inter mlttO,  with  quin,  1086. 

intern5sc5,  prin.  parU  of,  965. 

interroffO,  with  double  aoc.,  1169;  with 
de  and  abl.,  1170;  constructions  with 
pass,  of,  1171. 

intervSUum,  use  of  aU.  of,  1399. 

intibus,  gender  of,  408. 

intimus,  formation  of,  351;  comparison 
of.  "WJ  \  with  partitive  meaning,  1249. 

intono,  prin.  parts  of,  9(^3. 

intrS,  in  expressions  of  time,  1396;  prep., 
X410 ;  intrft  .  .  .  quam,  1929. 

invehO,  used  reflexivdy,  1482. 

inveniO,  used  personally  in  pass.,  2178. 

inveterfiscO,  prin.  parts  of,  96S. 

invicem^  adv.,  690;  invicem  inter 
sS,  invicem  sC,  invicem,  expressing 
reciprocal  relations,  23^5. 

invictus,  comparison  of,  3;8. 

invitus,  comparison  of,  358  ;  use  of  dat. 
of,  1218. 

i5,  with  voc.  nom.  and  voc.,  11 23. 

ipse,  form  of,  76,  142;  comparison  of, 
358:  ded.  of,  656,  657,  679,  6S0;  gen.  1 
of,  in  apposition  with  possess,  pron.,  < 
1235:  with  abl.  abs.,   1366;   ipsum, 
h5c  ipsum,  as  attribute  of  infin.,  221 5 ;  I 
in  contrasts,  2374,  2375 ;  with  personaJs 
and  reflexives,  2376 ;  standing  for  sC  or 
suus,  2377 ;  meaning  actual,  positive, 
even,  2379;   meaning  regular,  proper, 
real,  2380;  and  et  ipse,  meaning  as 
•well,  likewise,  too,  2381 ;  meaning  Mone, 
mere,  2382 ;  meaning  exactly ^  just,  pre- 
cisely, right,  2383  ;  meaning  of  oneself, 
voluittarily,  of  one's  own  motion,  2384. 

ipsissumus,  358. 

ipsus,  680. 

irSscor,  with  quod,  quia,  quom,  1851. 

is,  dat.  sing,  of,  160,  672  ;  decl.  of,  656- 
659«  671-674 ;  it,  659 ;  stems  of,  672 ;  - 
old  and  inscriptional  forms  of,  673, 674 ; ! 
combined  with  ecce,  673 ;  in  table  of , 
correlatives,  69c.  | 

Adj.  equivalent  to  gen.,   1098;    id: 
quod,  1811;  is,  8iu8  mod!  followed 
by   rel.   sentence   of   characteristic   or ' 


result,  1818 ;  rules  for  agreement  of, 
1094-1098;  ace  used  adverbially.  1x29, 
1144,  1146,  1x56,  1840;  neut.  with  par- 
titive gen..  12^8;  abl.  of,  with  loci, 
1252;  witn  rel.,  1797;  correlative  of 
qui,  1831 ;  used  instead  of  repeated  rel., 
1833 1  correlative  of  ut,  ut  nOn,  1970 ; 
eO  .  .  .  quo,  1973;  as  connective, 
2x29,  2x30;  eum,  subj.  of  infin., 
omitted,  2x83 ;  in  concessions,  2361 ; 
referring  to  somethmg  named  in  con- 
text, 2365  ;  referring  to  something 
named  before  or  after,  2366;  with  con- 
nective, denoting  important  addition, 
2367;  indicating  something  restrained 
or  restricted  by  a  rel.  or  indef.,  236S; 
used  for  reflexive,  2370  ;  quantity,  2433. 

iste,  form  of,  76,  X42;  decl.  of,  656-659, 
666, 667  ;  istut,  659 ;  old  forms  of,  667 ; 
combined  with  ecce,  667;  with  corre- 
latives, 695. 

With  rel.,  X797;  correlative  of  ut, 
ut  n5n,  1970 ;  pointing  out  something 
connected  with  person  addressed,  2356 ; 
expressing  contempt,  2357;  in  con- 
cessions, 236X :  idem  usSed  with,  2372; 
first  syllable  of,  shortened,  2469. 

isti,  istic,  adv.,  708,  1340;  quantity  of 
second  i,  2466. 

istic,  decl.  of,  669,  670;  rare  fonns  of, 
670 ;  Quantity  of  second  i,  2466. 

istice  (istic),  pron.,  179. 

istice  (istic),  adv.,  179. 

istQc,  fonn  of,  659:  Idem  used  with, 
2372 ;  with  long  u,  2448. 

ita,  ita  enimySrO,  ita  vSrO,  in  answers, 
15 12;  nOn  ita  in  answers,  1513;  cor- 
relative of  ut,  ut  nOn,  1831,  1937, 
1970;  correlative  of  tamquam,  T908; 
preceding  quin,  1988;  correlative  of 
dum,  quoad,  quamdiQ,  1999;  cor- 
relative of  dum  n\,  2003 ;  correlative 
of  si,  2018 ;  correlative  of  quasi, 
tamquam  si,  &c.,  21x8;  expressing 
affirmative  coordination,  2159;  intro- 
ducing ace.  and  infin.,  2176;  with  short 
final  vowel,  2438. 

itaque,  position  of,  1688;  itaque  errO, 
ergO  itaque,  1689;  use  of,  1688, 
2158. 

item,  correlative  of  ut,  183X,  1937. 

iter,  decl.  of,  coo;  gender  of,  573. 

itidem,  oorrefative  of  ut,  19'f  7. 

iQbar,  gender  and  ded.  ctf,  4^9. 

iubeO,  form  of  iQssi,  82;  forms  of,  xooo ; 
with  subjv.  coordinated,  1708,  2200; 
with  ace.  and  infin.,  2198;  with  ut, 
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2200;  used  personally  in  pass.,  2201; 

in  causative  use,  2304. 
itldicium,  abl.  of,  with  judicial  verbs, 

1280. 
iAdicO,  used  personally  in  pass.,  2178. 
iuncus,  gender  of,  408. 
iungO,  prin.  parts  of,  954;   with  dat., 

1 186;  iQnctus  with  cum,  1357. 
luppiter,   form  of,  74;   formation   of, 

389;  decl.  of,  494,  500. 
iQrStus,  with  active  meaning,  007. 
iQrd,with  fut.  infin.,  2235;  with  pres.  in- 

fin.,  2236. 
iOs,  righty  decl.  of,  491,  496,  49S ;  dat. 

sing,  in  -S,  501,  ^07 ;  itire  cOnsul- 

tu8,  peritus,  12^. 
ills,  brathy  decl.  of,  491. 
iuvehis,  comparison  of,  353.  354;  gen- 
der and  decl.  of,  486,  500,  566. 
iuvd,  perf.  of,  864 ;  form  iuerint,  891 ; 

fut.  partic.  of,  905 ;  prin.  parts  of,  990. 
iQztS,  not  compounds,  1406  ;  prep,  and 

adv.,  1410,  1412;  itlxtfi  quam,  1890. 

j,  the  character,  23. 

k,  supplanted  by  c,  17 ;  used  as  abbrevia- 
tion, 18. 
kalendae,  abbreviated,  18 ;  no  sing.,  417. 
KarthSgini,  504,  708, 1331 :  -8,  1343. 

1,  doubled,  pronunciation  of.  48;  after  c, 

00;  after  medial  U,  93;  before  i,  94; 

trom  d  or  r,  115;  preceded  by  mute  or 

f,  169. 
Ifibor,  prin.  parts  of,  983. 
lac,  decl.  of,  478. 
lacSssO,  prin.  parts  of.  070. 
*laci5,  pres.  stem  of,  836. 
lacteG,  defective,  809. 
lacus,  decl.  of,  592. 
laedO,  prin.  parts  of,  958 ;  compounds  of, 

958. 
LaenSs,  accent  of,  173. 
laetor,   with  abl.,   1349;   with   quod, 

quia,   quom,   1851;    with  ace.  and 

infin.,  2188. 
Umentor,  with  ace.,  1139. 
languC8c5,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 
lanx,  decl.  of,  5^1. 
llr,  lender  and  decl.  of,  489. 
largior,  prin.  parts  of,  1021. 
largiter,  with  partitive  gen.,  1248. 
largus,  with  gen.,  1264. 
lateO,  prin.  parts  of,  1006. 
latCsco,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 
IStus,  partic.,  form  of,  115, 123,  125. 


l&tus,  adj.,  with  ace  appended,  ino. 
laudO,  conjug.  of,  ^92,  793 ;  use  of  pasa. 

of,  1491. 
lavO,  forms  of,  820,  864, 990;  prin.  parts 

of,  990. 
legOf  Pi'in*  Piurts  of,  937 ;  compounds  of, 

LCmnus,  use  of  ace.  of,  11 58;   use  of 

abl.  of,  1334 ;  use  of  loc.  of,  1334. 
iCnibunt,  8c2. 
LCthC,  gender  of,  406. 
Leuc88iU8,  form  of,  83. 
levO,  with  gen.,  1294;  with  abl.,  1303, 

iCz,  abl.  of.  with  judicial  verbs,  1280. 

liber,  libri,  in  titles  of  books,  1115;  use 
of  abl.  of,  1345. 

liber,  with  gen.,  1306;  with  abl.,  1306; 
with  prep.,  1306. 

liber  fills,  with  gen.  126^. 

liberO,  constructions  with,  1303,  1304; 
used  personally  in  pass.,  2178. 

libet,  form  of,  78. 

liceG,  prin.  parts  of,  1006. 

liceor,  prin.  parts  of,  1009. 

licet,  forms  of,  816,  817;  iroptving  non* 
occurrent  action,  1496;  81  licuerit, 
1632;  coordinated,  1710;  as  correlative 
of'quamvis,  1904;  with  subj.  infin., 
2209,  ^214  >  ^^th  concessive  partic,  2295. 

liCn,  gender  of.  583. 

Liger,  ded.  of,  519.  544,  556. 

lino,  pres.  stem  of,  %yi^  833 ;  perf.  partic. 
of,  918;  forms  of,  964. 

linquG,  prin.  parts  of,  938. 

linter,  see  lunter. 

liqueG,  prin.  parts  of,  1006. 

liquSaco,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 

lis,  form  of,  123;  decl.  of,  533;  stems  of, 
569. 

littera,  sing,  and  plur.  of,  meaning,  418. 

litus,  918,  2436. 

liveG,  defective.  809. 

loc5,  with  in  and  abl.,  1424 ;  with  gerun- 
dive, 2250. 

locuplCs,  decl.  of,  533. 

locus,  form  of,  123;  use  of  abl.  of,  1344, 
1345;  repeated  in  rd.  sentence,  1796. 

r.,  14^0;  with  superl. 
I,    without  quam,  1328; 
quam,  1328;  with  abl.,  1328. 


longe,  705 ;    lon^C    ab,    1308 ;    with 

compar.,  14^0;  with  superl.,  1166. 
longius,    without  quam,  1328;  with 


longus,  with  ace.  appended,  1130: 
longus  est  implying  non-occurrent 
action,  1^96. 

loquor,  pnn.  parts  of,  978. 

lubet  (libet),  forms  of,  816,  817. 
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IQceO,  prill,  parts  of^999, 

IQcCscit,  impersonalf  1034. 

lQc€scO,  IQciscOf  prin.  parts  of,  959. 

IQcet,  impersonal,  1034. 

IQdO,  prin.  parts  of,  958. 

luCs,  decl.  of,  430. 

ItlgeO,  prin.  parts  of,  9^;  with  ace, 

1x39;  with  ace.  and  infin.,  2188. 
lunter  (linter),  decl.  of,  525;  gender  of, 

573« 
luo,  prin.  parts  of^  947. 
lQzuri€s,  decl.  of,  605. 

m,  after  c,  80,  90;  medial,  disappearance 
of,  131;  before  11,90;  final,  how  treated, 
46,  140 ;  assimilation  of,  147 ;  monosyl- 
lables ending  in,  with  vowel  short,  2432 ; 
final,  elided,  2493-2495. 

maded,  prin.  parts  of,  1006. 

mad88c5,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 

Maecenas,  accent  of,  173. 

maereO,  defective,  809;  with  ace,  1139; 
with  q^uod,  quia,  quom,  1851. 

mage,  form  of,  71,  142,  363. 

magis,  form  of,  363;  assign  of  compar., 
360;  magis  .  .  .  quam,  1457;  with 
compar.,  1463;  magis  quod,  &c., 
.  .  .  quam  qu5,  &c.,  1855;  ^^^ 
magis  quam,  1889. 

magister,  formation  of,  348. 

mSgnificus,  comparison  of,  353. 

mSgnus,  comparison  of,  353  *,  agreeing 
with  dat.  of  tendency  or  result,  1220; 
mSgni  as  gen.  of  value,  1271,  1279; 
mign5  as  abl.  of  value,  1273,  1390, 
1391;  mftgnum  est  implying  non- 
occurrent  action,  1496. 

maior,  form  of,  55^  nii  13$ ;  comparison 
of,  353 ;  agreeing  with  <uit.  of  tendency 
or  result,  1220;  in  expressions  of  age, 
1329. 

male,  comparison  of,  363;  verbs  com- 
bined'with,  followed  by  dat.,  1187;  in- 
timating negation,  1451 ;  quantity,  2440. 

maledicSns,  comparison  of,  354. 

maledicus,  comparison  of,  354. 

maleficus,  comparison  of,  358. 

maleVolus,  comparison  of,  358. 

mfil5,  form  of,  101 ;  formation  of,  396 ; 
conjug.  of,  772,  775,  778,  779;  form  of 
mSlim,  &c.,  841;  prin.  parts  of,  922; 
use  of  malim,  m2l5,  1555;  use  of 
mfillem,  1560;  coordination  of  forms 
of,  1707;  with  ut,  1950;  with  infin., 
2169;  with  ace.  and  infin.,  2189,  2100. 

malus,  comparison  of,  355;  malam 
crucem  and  malam  rem,  1165. 


manceps,  form  of,  95;  ded.  of,  480. 
mandd,  prin.  parts  of,  950;  with  subjv. 

coordinated,  1708;  with  purpose  clause^ 

1950. 
maneO,  i»in.  parts  of,  1000. 
manus,  gender  of,  588. 
marcCscd,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 
mare,  form  of,  71 ;  decl.  of,  526, 527, 546, 


553.-557. 
margo,  gender  of,  374. 


ender  01,374. 
genderof,  489,  573. 
T,  formation  of,  389. 


marmor,  t 

Mfirspiter, 

mSs,  ded.  of,  538,  544. 

mStQrC,  comparison  of,  363. 

matQrCscO,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 

mStQrus,  comparison  of,  344. 

mlximC,  as  sign  of  superl.,  360;  with 
superl.,  1466. 

mSximus,  form  of,  108 ;  formation  of, 
351 ;  comparison  of,  353 ;  agreeing  with 
dat.  of  tendency  or  result,  1220: 
mSximi  as  gen.  of  value,  1271 ; 
mfiximus  nfitQ,  superl.  of  senex, 

medius,  with  partitive  meaning,  1249; 

with  loc.  abl.,  1346. 
mel,  form  of,  13^;  gender  and  ded.  of, 

4^0,  482 ;  quantity,  2433. 
melior,  comparison   of,  355;    decl.  of, 

503,  505,  622. 
melius,  form  of,  75 ;  comparison  of,  363 ; 

melius    est  implying    non-occurrent 

action,  1496;   mehus  est  with  perf. 

infin.,  2231. 
melos,  decl.  of.  ^08. 
memini,  defective,  812;    synopsis   of, 

812;   no  pass.,  813;  perf.  imper.  act. 

mement5,   mement5te,  813,  879; 

meminCns,  perf.  act.  partic,   907; 

with  gen.,  1287;  with  ace.,  128S;  with 

dC  and  abl.,  1289;  meaning  of,  1607; 

with  secondary  sequence,   1769;  me-* 

mini  cum,  1870;  with  infin.,  2169; 

with  ace.  and  infin.,  2175;  with  pres. 

infin.,  2220. 
memor,  decl.  of,  537,  559,  636;  with 

gen.,  1263. 
memoriS  teneO,  with  pres.  infin.,  2220. 
memor5,  used  personally  in  pass.,  2178; 

memorfttur,  impersonally,  2181. 
MenandriH,  gen.,  466. 
m€ns,  ded.  of,  533;   venit  in  men- 

tem,  1290 ;  use  of  mentis,  1339. 
mSnsis,  decl.  of,  492,  500,  566;  gender 

of,  579. 
mentior,  prin.  parts  of,  1021. 
mercCs,  gender  of,  572. 
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mereO,  mereofi  prin.  parts  of,  1004 ; 
two  inflections,  1^88. 

merges,  gender  ot,  572. 

inei|fO,  prin.  Darts  of|  958. 

merloiSs,  detective,  597 ;  gender  of,  597. 

meritus,  comparison  of,  358. 

men  (merces,  mers),  dccl.  of,  531. 

Messalla,  formation  ot,  374. 

messis,  decl.  of,  520,  551. 

mStior,  prin.  parts  of,  1022. 

metO,  pres.  stem  of,  835. 

metu5,  367 ;  prin.  parts  of,  947 ;  with 
ut,  1957 ;  with  quin,  1986. 

metus  est  si,  2068. 

meus,  voc.  mi,  450,  652 ;  mihT,  quan- 
tity, 60,  2446 ;  decl.  of,  652-655 ;  me9, 
with  rSfert,  interest,  1277;  meum 
as  attribute  of  infin.,  2215 ;  represented 
by  suus  in  ind.  disc.,  2325 ;  used  instead 
of  gen.,  1234,  X262. 

mico,  prin.  parts  of,  993;  compounds 

mini  est  ndmen,  case  with,  1213. 

Miletus,  in  loc.,  1334. 

militiae,  loc..  4^8,  1338. 

mille,  decl.  of,  ^2. 

mina,  form  of,  90. 

minimS,  comparison  of,  363 ;  intimating 
ne^tion,  1451;  in  answers,  15 13. 

minimus,  formation  of,  352 ;  comparison 
of,  355 1  minimum  with  partitive  gen., 
1248 ;  minimi  as  gen.  of  value,  1271 ; 
mmimS  asaU.  of  value,  1391 ;  mini- 
mus nfitQ,  superl.  of  iuvenis,  353. 

minister,  formation  of,  348. 

ministrO  bibere,  2164. 

minor,  form  of,  102 ;  comparison  of,  355 ; 
minus  with  partitive  gen.,  1248; 
minSris  as  gen.  of  value,  1271,  1274; 
in  expressions  of  age,  1329. 

minor,  verb,  with  fut.  infin.,  2235  *  ^^^ 
pres.  infin.,  2236. 

minuO,  pres.  stem  of,  833;  prin.  parts 
of,  948. 

minus,  form  of,  363;  without  quam, 
1328;  with  quam,  1328;  with  abl., 
1328;  in  expressions  of  age,  132^; 
intimating  negation,  145 1 ;  nihil  mi- 
nus in  answers,  is>3;  with  nihilfl, 
1676, 1686,  215 1 :  nOn  minus  quam, 

1889;  with  si,  202X. 

mira  sunt,  with  si,  2068. 

mirificus,  comparison  of,  3^8. 

miror,  con  jug.  of,  798;  vrith  gen.,  1286; 
pass,  of,  how  expressed,  1491;  with 
quod,  ^uia,  quom,  1851;  with  si, 
3068 ;  with  ace.  and  iniGn.,  2i88« 


minim  est,  with  si,  2068. 

mirum  quantum,  as  adv.,  712, 1790. 

mirum  quin,  1984. 

mis,  646. 

misceo,  form  of,  134;  prin.  parts  of, 
1004;  with  dat.,  1 1 86. 

miserefl^  with  gen.,  1285 ;  forms  of,  81 1, 
1009;  impersonal,  1034;  impersonal, 
construction  with,  1283;  used  person- 
ally, 1284. 

misereor,  forms  of,  815, 1009 ;  used  im- 
personally, 1009 ;  with  gen.,  1285 ;  con- 
struction with  miserStur,  1283. 

miserSscit,  defective,  815;  construction 
with,  1283. 

mittfl,  prin.  parts  of,  958 ;  mitte  with 
infin.  for  noll,  1584 ;  quod  mitt5, 
&c.,  1840 ;  with  infin.  of  purpose,  2164 ; 
with  ace.  and  infin.,  2175  ;  P^^*  ps^itic. 
of.  used  with  faciO,  2297. 

mfloilis,  comparison  of,  359. 

modius,  gen.  plur.  of,  462. 

modo,  with  fl  preserved,  65  ;  with  short 
O,  2442 ;  with  wishes,  1540 ;  with 
imper.,  1572;  with  nfln,  1661,  1680- 
1682 ;  modo  .  .  .  modo.  1687 ; 
with  si,  2019 ;  with  dum  and  subjv., 
2003,  21 10;  alone  with  subjv.,  2003, 
2110. 

mOlSs  (mOlis),  decl.  of,  523 ;  form  of, 

54'- 
molests    ferO,    with    quod,    quia, 

quom,  185 1. 
molior,  prin.  parts  of,  1021. 
molO,  pnn.  parts  of,  972. 
moneo,  conjug.  of,  704,  795  ;  prin.  parts 

of,  1004 ;  with  doufaie  ace.,  11 72, 1291 ; 

with  ace.  and  gen.  or  dS  and  abl.,  12^1 ; 

with   subjv.    coordinated,    1708;  with 

purpose   clause,   1950;   with  ace.  and 

infin.,  1954. 
mflns,  gender  of,  580. 
mordeO,  perf.  of,  858,  859 ;  prin.  parts 

monor,  forms  of,  791,  799 ;  compounds 

of,  forms  of,  ^91,799;  pres.  stem  of, 

836 ;  fut.  partic.  of,  905  ;  perf.  partic. 

of,  910 ;  prin.  parts  of,  981 ;  mortuus 

used  actively,  1364. 
m5s,  decl.  of,  491 ;  mOs  est  with  result 

clause,  1965 ;   mOs   est   with  infin., 

2211. 
movefl,  with  shortened  forms,  891 ;  prin. 

parts  of,  996;  mOtus,  form  of,  82; 

case  constructions  with,    1303,    1304; 

with   purpose  clause,  1951 ;  moveor 

with  quOminus,  1977. 
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mox,  with  fut.  perf.,  1630. 

mulceO,  prin.  i)arts  of,  1000. 

mulgeO,  prin.  parts  of,  1000. 

multiplex,  ded.  of,  531. 

multum,  comparison  of,  363. 

multus,  comparison  of,  355  ;  multum 
with  partitive  gen.,  1248;  multfl  with 
compar.,  1459 ;  multi  sunt  qui,  &c., 
1822 ;    n5n    multum    abest   with 


auin,  1986. 
n" 


mdniceps,  decl.  of,  479, 480,  495,  507. 
mtlnificus,  comparison  of,  358. 
mtlnus,  dat.  of,  with  verb,  1223. 
mtltfl,    with    abl.,    1389 ;    with   cum, 
1389. 

n,  adultexinum,  before  c,  g,  q,  x,  46 ; 

•  after  c,  90;  before  8,  121,  131;  after 
m,  90 ;  in  c5nif!Lnx,  121 ;  medial,  dis- 
appearance of,  131 ;  fmal,  disappearance 
ot,  141 ;  assimilation  of,  148;  np,  ns, 
en,  quantity  of  vowel  preceding,  167, 
dropped  in  pres.  partic,  902. 

nam,  mtroducing  parenthesis,  1642 ;  with 

'  et,  1648 ;  position  of,  1688 ;  causal  or 
illative,  2154;  asseverative,  21C5;  intro- 

.  ducing  question,  2155:  introducing  ex- 
planation, illustration,  &c.,  2155. 

namque,  position  of,  1688,  2155;  use 
of,  215^  2155. 

nam  quis,  692. 

nanclscor,  prin.  parts  of,  980. 

nSrrO,  form  of,  146. 

nSscor,  prin.  parts  of,  080 ;  with  abl., 
1312;  with  prep,  and  abl.,  13 12;  con- 
structions of  nStus  in  expressions  of 
as^i  1329 ;  nStus  used  actively,  1364. 

natd  mSximus,  superl.  of  senex,  3^3. 

natti   minimus,  superl.  of  iuvenis, 

nau^,  as  gen.  of  value,  1272. 
nfivis,  decT.  of,  519,  551,  555. 
nSvus,  form  of,  124. 
nC,  with  subjv.,  14^7;  n€  .  . .  quidem, 

1447 ;  n5n  moao  (n5n  861um) . .  . 

sea  nS  . . .  quidem,  1682 ;  nS  .  . . 

quidem   after   a   neg.,    1661 ;    with 

wishes,  1540;  with  subjv.  in  exhorta- 


tions, 1547;  with  subjv.  questions, 
1563;  with  imper.,  1447,  1581,  1586; 
with  coordinated  subjv.,  1706;  in  pur- 
pose clauses,  1947  ;  with  expressions  of 
fear,  1958 ;  Qt  nC,  1047 ;  nS  nOn, 
1957-;  with  dum  and  subjv.,  2003; 
with  subjv.,  following  supine  in  -um, 
2272;  followed  by  quis,  qui,  indef., 
2388 ;  see  ut.  .       . 


-ne  (-n).  enclitic  and  interrogative,  96, 
179  :.tu tine,  650;  hicine,  &c.,  663; 
illicine,  &C.,  670;  answer  expected 
with,  1503,  1504;  position  of,  150;; 
numne.  1C07;  anne,  1503^  1508;  m 
first  half  of  alternative  question,  1517, 
15 19;  necne,  1520,1778;  utrum  . . . 
ne  .  .  .  an,  1522;  utrumne,  1522; 
-ne  . . .  -ne,  1524;  with  quis,  uter, 
quantus,  1529  ;  with  subjv.  questions, 
1567 ;  with  ut,  uti,  in  questions,  1569; 
in  indirect  questions,  1775  i  "^^  •  •  • 
-ne  in  indirect  questions,  1776 ;  utrum 
.  .  .  -ne  ...  an,  utrumne  ...  an 
in  indirect  questions,  1779;  In  second 
member  of  indirect  alternative  question, 
1780 ',  appended  to  infin.  of  exclamation, 
2216 ;  quantity,  2433. 

nec,  and  noty  but  nct^  1445 ;  nec  .  .  . 
nec  connecting  substs.  with  sing,  or 
plur.  verb,  1070 ;  in  sense  of  n5n|  1446; 
necne,  1520, 1778;  with  wishes,  1540; 
for  n€  .  .  .  quidem,  i65&;.nec  . . . 
quidem,  1658;  in  purpose  clauses, 
19^7  ;  quantity,  2433  J  «ec  neque. 

necdum,  1446. 

necessSrius,  constructions  with,  1201. 

necesse  est,  implying  non-occurrent 
action,  1496;  coordinated,  1709;  with 
infin.,  221 1. 

need,  forms  of,  993. 

nec  opinftns,  1446. 

nectS,  pres.  stem  of,  8^; 5 ;  forms  of,  960. 

nScubi,  quantity,  60;  form  of,  124,  709. 

nScunde,  form  of,  124,  710. 

nefSs,  defective,  430;  gender  of,  578; 
with  supine  in  -Q,  2274;  nefSs  est 
with  infin  ,  221 1. 

neglegO,  form  of,  151;  perf.  of,  823: 
prin.  parts  of,  953. 

nerd,  translation  of,  1445;  used  penon- 
aliy  in  pass.,  2178. 

negdtium  d5,  with  purpose  clause,  1950. 

negdtium  est,  with  infin..  221 1. 

nSm5,  form  of,  100,  132;  ded.  of,  430, 
485;  forms  of  ndUus  used  for,  485; 
translation  of,  1445;  ^^^  n5n,  14^2; 
with  subjv.  in  exhortations,  1547 ;  with 
imper.,  1586;  after  et,  atque,  -que, 
1659;  n€m5estqui,  1822;  utnSmS, 
nCm5  ut,  1947;  n€mO  quisquam, 
2402:  nCmO  for  n5n  quisquam, 
and  nCm5  umquam  for  numquam 
quisquam,  2403. 

nempe,  first  syllable  of,  shortened,  2469. 

ne5,  pres.  stem  of,  837;  form  neunt, 
837;  prin,  parts  of,  looi. 
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nSquam,  comparison  of,  353 ;  indeclin- 
able, 431;  as  adj.,  431. 

nCquandS,  form  of,  179. 

neque,  with  imper.,  15SX;  introducing 
parenthesis,  1642;  as  copulative  conj., 
1644,  1657,  2141-2144;  neque  .  .  . 
neque,  1657;  preferred  to  et  n5n, 
1659;  nee  .  .  .  n5n,  1660;  neque 
.  .  .  haud,  1660 ;  after  a  neg.,  1661 ; 
neque  .  .  .  et,  et  .  .  .  neque,  1665 ; 
neque  .  . .  -que,  1665  ;  neque  . . . 
ac,  1665 ;  in  purpose  clauses,  1947 ;  see 
nec. 

nequeO,  con  jug.  of^  768;  form  of  ne- 
quit,  828;  pass,  forms  of,  768,  1484; 
prin.  parts  of,  922  ;  translation  of,  1445. 

nesciS,  formation  of,  396 ;  translation  of, 
1445;  with  nisi,  2020;  with  infin., 
2169;  ^^^  ^c-  and  infin.,  2175;  with 
o  shortened,  2443;  nesciO  an,  1782; 
nesci5  quis,&c.,  1788, 1789;  nesciO 
qudmodo,  as  adv.,  712,  1788,  1789; 
nescifl  quO  pactfl,asadv.,  712, 1788, 
1789. 

neu,  1674 ;  see  nSve. 

neuter,  form  of,  99;  Ken.  sing,  of,  162, 
618-620,  6^7,  694;  ded.  of,  618-620, 
694;  translation  ot,  1445;  use  of  sing, 
and  plur.,  2403. 

nCve,  form  oif,  142,  1674;  ^>t^  imper., 
X581,  X5;86 ;  in  purpose  clauses,.  1947. 

nex,  gender  of,  581. 

ni,  2020 ;  with  minim,  2068. 

nigrCscfl,  perf .  of,  875 ;  prin.  parts  of, 

ninil,  form  of,  103,  1^0,  455 ;  used  ad- 
verbially, 1144;  witn  partitive  gen., 
1248;  translation  of,  1445:  with  nOn, 
1452;  for  nSmO,  1462;  nihil  minus 
in  answers,  1513;  with  subjv.  in  exhor- 
tations, 1U7;  after  et,  atque,  -que, 
1659;  nihil  est  auod,  1822,  1841; 
nihil  habeO  quod,  1822;  ut  nihil, 
nihil  ut,  1947;  nihil  quicquam, 
2^02:  used  for  n5n  quicquam,  2403 ; 
nihil  abest,  with  quin^  xq86;  nihil 
aliud  quam,  189^;  nihil!,  as  gen. 
of  value,  1272;  nihil5,  as  abl.  of 
value,  1391 ;  nihilO  minus,  1676, 
1686;  cum  nihilOminus,  1868;  ni- 
hil5  minus  introdiicing  adversative 
sentence,   21  u ;   nihilum,    form   of, 

14O}  455  \  ^*«  '<)"^  <^i  i33>  435;  ^i^^ 

i  in  second  syllable,  2448. 
nimiO,  with  com|»r.,  1459. 
nimis,  with  partitive  gen.,  1248. 
nimium,  with  partitive  gen.,  1248. 


nisi,  introducing  subst.  with  which  verb 
.  agrees,  1073;  with  abl.  abs.,  1374 :  nisi 
quodj  1848 ;  nisi  quia,  1848 ;  nisi  si, 
2020;  m  adversative  sense,  after  nescifl, 
with  tarn  en,  2020;  as  neg.  of  si,  2016, 
2020;  nisi  fOrte,  v€ro,  2020;  co- 
ordinating, 2153;  nisi  fOrte  with  infin. 
in  ind.  disc.,  2317;  followed  by  quis. 
qui,  indef.,  2388;  with  short  final 
vowel,  2445. 

nitefl,  prin.  parts  of,  xoo6. 

nitor,  prin.  parts  of,  983 ;  with  abl.,  1349 ; 
with  naud,  1449 ;  with  purpose  clause, 
195 1 ;  with  innn.,  195^,  2169. 

nix,  gender  and  decl.  of,  494,  500;  use  of 
plur.  of,  1 108. 

no,  prin.  parts  of,  991. 

nflbilis,  comparison  of,  359. 

noceO,  prin.  parts  of,  1006. 

nocta,  533,  7op. 

noenu,  form  of,  140,  699, 1444,  2444;  use 

noenum,  form  of,  %t^  140,  455,  699, 
1444;  use  of,  1444. 

nfllo,  form  of,  100,  196;  conjug.  of,  772, 
^JS"???}  ^o™»  o«  nfllim,  &c,  841 ; 
imper.  ot,  844 ;  prin.  parts  of,  922 ;  trans- 
lation of,  1443;  use  of  nfllim,  nOlO, 
15c;;  use  of  nflUem,  1560;  use  of 
noli,  nfllite,  1581, 1384;  nfllim  with 
subjv.,  1385;  coordination  of  forms  of, 
X707;  with  infin.,  2169;  with  ace.  and 
infin.  2x89,  21  Qo,  2228;  with  perf.  act. 
infin.,  in  prohibitions,  2224 ;  with  perf. 
pass,  infin.,  2229. 

nflmen,  decl.  of,  481 :  mihT  est  nfl- 
men  ,  case  with,  12x3 ;  nflmen  dfl, 
indfl,  &c.,  case  with,  1214;  gen.  of 
definition  with,  1256 ;  gen.  of  d^nition 
with  nflmine,  X257;  abl.  of,  with 
judicial  verbs,  1280;   nflmine  resem- 

.  bling  prep.,  1406. 

nflmus,  892. 

nfln,  form  of,  87,  140,  455>  699,  1444; 
common  use^of,  X443,  '494*  ^^^  ^^- 
mfl,  &c.,  X452  ;  n€mfl  nfln,  &c., 
1452;  nfln  .  .  .  nfln,  X452:  in  ques- 
tions, X502;  nflnne  •  .  .  nfln,  ij;o6; 
an  nfln,  1508, 1519 ;  with  and  witnout 
particles  in  answers,  15 13;  with  wishes, 
1^40 ;  with  subjv.  in  exhortations,  1547 ; 
with  subjv.  of  action  conceivable,  1554; 
with  sub)v.  questions,  1563,  X566;  with 
imper.,  X582  ;  witfi  fut.  expressing  pro- 
hibition, X624 ;  after  et,  atque  (ac), 
-que,  x6;9;  ut  nfln,  1947;  nS  nfln. 
1957 ;  with  dum  and  subjv.,  2003 ;  si 
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nfln,  2030 ;  nOn  aliter,  correlative  of 
ut,  1037;  nOn  aliud  quam,  1895; 
nOn  dubitfi,  constructions  with,  1906, 
1987;  nflndum  .  .  .  cum,  1869; 
cum  .  .  .  n5ndum,  1868;  nOn 
magis  .  .  .  quam,  1889 :  nOn  mi- 
nus .  .  .  quam,  1889;  nOn  modo, 
^ter  a  neg.,  1661 ;  n5n  modo,  fol- 
lowed by  sed  etiam,  &c.,  1680 ;  n5n 
modo,  meaning  nOn  dicam,  1681 ; 
n5n  modo,  followed  by  nS  .  .  . 
quidem,  viz,  1682;  nfin  multum 
abest,  with  quin,  1986;  nfin  quod, 
nOn  qu5,  &c.,  1855, 1989 ;  n5n  secus, 
correlttive  of  ut,  1037;  n5n  secus, 
correlative  of  quasi,  tamquam  si, 
&c..  31 18;  n5n  solum,  followed  by 
sea  etiam,  &c.,  1680 ;  n5n  solum, 
followed  by  n€  .  .  .  quidem,  vix, 
1682 ;  nOn  tantum,  1680. 

nOmie,  answer  expected  with,  1503, 
1^06;  n5nne  .  .  .  n5n,  1506;  in  in- 
direct questions.  1775. 

nOnnihilS,  as  abl.  of  price,  1391. 

nOn  nQUi  sunt  quL  1822. 

nfis,  ded.  of,  644-651;  used  for  ego, 
1074 ;  see  ego. 

n0sc5,  form  of.  124 ;  prin.  parts  of,  965 ; 
compounds  of,  965. 

noster,  decl.  oif,  652 ;  used  for  meus, 
1074  f  nostrS  with  rCfert,  interest, 
X277;  represented  by  suus  in  ind. 
disc.,  2325 ;  used  instead  of  gen.,  1234, 
1262. 

nostrSs,  accent  of,  173. 

nfltCsc5,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 

novus,  comparison  of,  358. 

noz,  decl.  of,  533;  stems  of,  569;  adv., 

533' 

nozius,  with  gen.,  1264. 

ndbO,  prin.  parts  of,  953. 

nfidiustertius,  form  of,  712. 

nQdO,  constructions  with,  1303, 1304. 

nQdus,  with  gen.,  1263 ;  with  abl.,  1306  ,* 
with  prep.,  1306. 

nflllus,  form  of,  102;  forms  of,  used  for 
n6m5,  ^85;  gen.  sing,  of,  162,  618- 
620;  decl.  of,  618-620;  translation  of, 
1445;  for  nOn  or  nC,  1448 ;  with  nOn, 
1452;  ut  nflllus,  nflllus  ut,  1947; 
nulla  causa  est  quin,  1983 ;  used 
for  n5n  QUus,  2403. 

num,  an  ace,  11 56;  answer  expected 
with,  1503,  X507;  numne,  1507; 
numquidf,  1507;  num  .  .  .  num, 
1524;  m  indirect  (mestions,  1775;  fol- 
lowed by  quis,  qui,  indef .,  2388. 


Numidia,  in  loc.,  1336. 

nummus,  gen.  pUu:.  of,  462. 

numquam,  translation  of,  1445 ;  with 
n5n,  1452;  with  subjv.  in  exhortations, 
1547 ;  with  subjv.  of  action  conceivable, 

nunc,  an  ace.,  1156. 

nunciam,  form  of,  113. 

niintifl,  form  of,  82;  with  ut,  1950;  with 

ace.  and  inhn.,  217;  ;  used  personally  in 

pass.,  2178;  niintlfitur,  impersonally, 

2181. 
-nu5,  defective,  905 ;  prin.  parts  of,  947. 
niiper,  comparison  of,  ^64 ;  form  of,  698. 
nusquam,  with   partitive   gen.,   1233; 

translation  of,  1445. 

o,  the  vowel,  pronunciation  of,  26,  33,  34, 
36-38;  final,  quantity  of,  2437,  2442, 

o,  assunllation  of,  X03;  affinities  of,  107, 
109;  weakened  to  u,  75,  105,  112,452, 
827 ;  after  o,  v,  qu,  75  ;  weakened  to 
e,  71,  76,  142;  woikened  to  i,  77. 

0,  how  denoted  in  inscriptions,  30 ;  weak- 
ened to  Q,  75 :  from  au,  81 ;  from  ou, 
82;  from  oi,  oe,  87. 

0,  with  nom.  of  exdamation,  11 17;  with 
voc.  nom.  and  voc.,  1123;  with  ace., 
1 149;  fl  utinam,  fl  si,  with  wishes, 
1541,1546.      ,         ,      ^ 

ob,  prep.  1410;  form  of,  118;  compounds 
of,  with  ace.,  11 37;  compounds  of,  with 
dat.,  1 188,  X189,  1 194;  compounds  of, 
other  constructions  with,  1190,  ii^i, 
1196;  expressing  cause,  &c.,  1317;  with 
gerundive  construction  or  gerund,  2253. 

obcumbfi,  prin.  parts  of,  974. 

obe5,  construction  with,  1x91. 

5bice,  decl.  of,  473  :  gender  of,  581. 

obliviscor,  prin.  parts  of,  980;  cases 
with,  1287,  1288. 

obmut€scO,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 

obsideO,  prin.  parts  of,  997. 

obsisto,with  nS,  i960, 1977;  with  quO- 
minus,  i960, 1977. 

obsolCscO,  prin.  parts  of,  968. 

obsto,  with  nC,  i960, 1977 ;  with  qu9- 
minus,  1960, 1977. 

obsurdCscO,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 

obtundfi  (op-),  forms  of,  931. 

obviam,  verbs  combined  with,  follow^ 
by  dat.,  1187. 

occalCscO,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 

occidO,  prin.  parts  of,  030. 

occind,  perf.  of,  823 ;  toxins  of,  972. 

occulfl,  prin.  parts  of,  972. 
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ficior,  comparison  of,  357. 
5ciu8,  comparison  of,  361. 
octfi,  with  shortened  final  O,  2442. 
6di,  defective,  812;    synopsis   of,  812; 

forms  5sus  sum,  fui,  813;  no  pass., 

813;  form  Qsus,  814;  form  Osurus, 

814;  meaning  of,  1607. 
oe,  diphthong,  pronunciation  of,  41,  42; 

dianges  of,  87. 
officio,  with  nS,  i960 ;  with  quOminus, 
-  i960. 
dhC,  quantity  of  o  in,  163 ;  quantity  of  S 

in,  2^0. 
01,  diphthong,  pronunciation  of,  41,  43 ; 

changes  of,  87. 
oleaster,  gender  of,  408. 
olefl,  prin.  parts  of,  1006. 
olus,  oUus,  oUe,  667,  668. 
omitte,  with  infin.,  for  nOlI,  1584. 
omninfi,  use  of,  2150. 
omnis,  gen.  in   appos.  with   possess. 

pron.,  1235;  omnium  with  gen.  of 

pron.,    123^;   used   partitively.   1244; 

with  loc.  abl.,  1346;    first  syllable  of, 

shortened,  2^69. 
onustus,  with  gen.,  1387;   with  abl., 

1387. 

opera,  use  of  abl.  of,  1378. 

operifi,  prin.  parts  of,  1019. 

opiniOne,  witn  compar.,  1330. 

opis,  ded.  of,  430,  480. 

oportet,  forms  of,  816;  implying  non* 
occurrent  action,  1496;  coordinated, 
1709;  with  subj.  infin.,  2209;  in  past 
tense  with  pres.  infin.,  translation  of, 
2222;  with  perf.  pass,  and  act.  infin., 
2230. 

opperior,  prin.  parts  of,  1020. 

oppidum,pred.in  agreement  with,  1072; 


oppugnO,  construction  with,  1191. 
Ops,  decl.  of,  480. 

opstipescO  (ob-),  prin.  parts  of,  976. 
optSbile    est,  implying  non-occuirent 

action.  1496. 
optfibilius  est,  implying  non-occurrent 

action,  1496. 
optimC,  comparison  of,  363. 
optimus,  form  of^  35,  78, 108 ;  formation 

of,  3^1 ;  comparison  of,  355 ;  optimum 

est  implying  non-occurrent  action,  1496 ; 

optumum  est  coordinated,  1709. 
opto,  coordination  of  forms  of,  1707 ;  with 

ut,  1950;  with  ace.  and  infin.,  2190. 


opus  est,  with  aU.,  1379;  with  partic, 

1382 ;  with  subj.  nom.  or  ace.,  1383 ; 

with   gen.,    1383:   coordinated,    1709; 

with  supine  in  -fk,  2276;  with  subst. 

and  partic,  2286. 
orbis,  gender  of,  579;  loc.  otbi,  1337. 
orbO,  constructions  with,  1303,  1304. 
ordior,  prin.  parts  of,  1022. 
OrdO,  gender  of,  574. 
orior,  forms  of,  791,  799;  gerundive  of. 

S90;   prin.  parts  of,  9JB1;  ortus  and 

oriundus   with  abl.,   1312 ;    ortus 

used  actively,  1364. 
Orfl,  coordinated,  1708;  with  ut,  1950; 

with  ace.  and  infin.,  2194. 
OS,  decl.  of,  492;  gender  of,  576;  plur. 

ossua,  s86;  quanUty,  2433. 
fls,  decl.  of.  430,  401 ;  gender  of,  576. 
ostendd,  forms  ot,  924. 
ou,  diphthong,  pronunciation  of,  41,  43 ) 

changes  of,  80,  82. 

p,  changed  to  b,  118,  151;  development 
of,  between  m  and  s,  m  and  t,  120; 
assimilation  of;  150,  151. 

paciscor,  prin.  parts  of,  980;  com- 
I>ounds  ot,  980;  pactus  used  pas- 
sively, 1364. 

paene  ut,  1947. 

paenitet,  forms  of,  813,817;  impersonal, 
1034 ;  construction  with,  1283;  used  per- 
sonally, 1284:  with  subj.  infin.,  2209; 
with  perf.  innn.,  2231. 

palam,  as  adv.  and  prep.,  1421. 

pallefl,  prin.  parts  ot,  ioc6. 


pallSsco,  prin.  parts  of,  076. 
palQs;  deci.  of,  475 ;  gender  of,  584. 
pandfl,  prin.  parts  of,  950;  compounds 

of,  950. 
paxiffo,  perf.  of,  858,  863;  forms  of,  925. 
papSver,  gender  of,  573. 
par,  decl.  of.  537,  544,  561 ;  agreeing  with 

abl.  of  quality,  1240;  pSr  est  implying 

non-occurrent  action,  1496;  with  miin., 

221 1 ;  with  gerundive  construction,  2254; 

with  long  vowel,  2448. 
parcO,  d^ective,  905;  forms  of,  910; 

compounds  of,  930;  parce  with  innn. 

for  nfili,  1584,  2170. 
parcus,  with  gen.,  1264. 
p&refi,  prin.  i»rts  of,  1006. 
paricidas,  nom.,  436. 
pariCs,  quantity  of  e  in,  2456. 
pariO,  forms  of,  791 ;  pres.  stem  of^  836) 

fut.  partic.  of,  005  ;  prin.  parts  of,  928. 
pariter,  followed  by  et,  1653;  correlative 

of  ut,  1937. 
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pars,  ded.  of,  530,  533;  use  of  abl.  of, 
1345;  pars...  pars,  1687. 

particeps,  ded.  of,  480,  624,625. 

partim,  ace.  as  adv.,  549,  699;  with  par- 
titive gen.,  1248. 

partior,  conjug.  of,  798;  prin.  parts  of, 
1 021 ;  partitus  used  passivdy,  1364. 

partus,  ded.  of,  592. 

parum,  with  partitive  gen.,  1248;  inti- 
mating negation,  1^51. 

parvC,  comparison  of,  ^63. 

parvus,  comparison  of,  355;  parvf  as 
gen.  of  value,  1271,  1279;  parvO  as 
abl.  of  value,  1391. 

pSscO,  prin.  parts  of,  965 ;  used  reflex- 
ivdy,  1482. 

passus,  ^en.  plur.  passtlin,  591. 

pateS,  pnn.  parts  of,  1006. 

patior,  pres.  stem  of,  836 ;  prin.  parts  of, 
086;  compounds  of,  986;  with  ace.  and 
mfin.,  2198 ;  nfin  patior  with  purpose 
clause,  1950. 

pauci  sunt  qui,  1822. 

paulum,  with  partitive  ii^en.,  1248 :  pau- 
lum  abest,  with  quin,  1986. 

pauper,  comparison  of,  344 ;  ded.  of, 
489,  624,  625  ;  with  gen.,  1264. 

pavSsc5,  prin.  parts  of,  939. 

pectfi,  pres.  stem  of,  832,  835;  prin. 
parts  of,  960. 

pCior,  comparison  of,  355. 

p€ius,  comparison  of,  363. 

pelagus,  ded.  of,  493,  508. 

pellicifi.  prin.  parts  of,  956. 

pellfi,  prin.  parts  of,  932 ;  compounds  of, 
932;  constructions  with,  1303,  1304. 

pelvis,  ded.  of,  530. 

pendeO,  perf.  of,  059;  prin.  parts  of,  995. 

pendfl,  prin.  parts  of,  930;  with  gen.  of 
value,  1 271. 

penes,  prep.,  1410 ;  position  of,  1434 ; 
quantity  of  second  e  in,  2456. 

penus,  gender  of,  588. 

per,  prep.,  1410;  after  its  case,  178; 
compounds  of,  with  ace.,  1x37;  with 
ace.  of  duration  of  time,  1x51 ;  express- 
ing cause,  &C.J  131 7  ;  denoting  place, 
1346;  expressmg  manner,  1361;  ex- 
pressing instrument,  1378;  position  of, 
1437;  quantity,  2433. 

peragS,  prin.  parts  of,  937. 

percell5,  perf.  of,  861,  2435  \  P"<>*  P^^^ 
of,  ^35- 

percitus,  919. 

perd5,  forms  of,  757;  forms  of,  supplied 
by  pereO,  757,  1471 ;  with  intin.  as 
obj.,  2206. 


peregri,  1340. 

peremO,  prin.  parts  of,  937. 

perefl,    supplying    forms    of    perdO, 

757*  1471;  followed  by  ab  and  abl., 

131S. 
perfricO,  prin.  parts  of,  993. 
perfruor,  with  abl.,  1379 ;  with  ace,  1380. 
perr A.  prin.  parts  of,  953. 
permae,  pronunciation  of,  179;  ooirela- 

tive  of  ut,  1937 ;  correlative  of  quasi, 

tamquam  si,  &c.,  21x8;  perinde 

.  .  .  quam,  1890. 
peritus,  with  gen.,  1263;   with  iQre, 

X268, 1385;  with  iniin.,  2x66;  with  gen. 

of   gerundive  construction  or  gerund, 

2258. 
perlerO,  prin.  parts  of,  937. 
permlgni,  as  gen.  of  estimation,  1279. 
permSgnd,  as  abl.  o\  value,  1273, 1390, 

»39<- 

permittfi,  coordinated,  1710;  with  pur- 
pose clause,  X950,  2202;  with  aoc.  and 
infin.,  2202;  with  gerundive  construc- 
tion, 2250. 

pertnulsus,  1000. 

pemiciCs,  ded.  of,  606. 

perSsus,  8x4;  with  act.  meaning,  907. 

perOsus  sum,  813. 

perpes^  decl.  of,  533. 

perpettor,  pnn.  parts  of.  986. 

perplaceS,  prin.  parts  of,  1004. 

persu&deO,  with  purpose  clause,  1950; 
with  ace.  and  infin.,  1954,  2x95. 

pertundO,  forms  of,  931. 

perveniS,  forms  of,  822. 

p6s,  compounds  of,  decl.  of,  532,  636. 

pessimS,  comparison  of,  363. 

pessimus,  formation  of,  351 ;  compari- 

«>n  o^»  555.      , 

pessumao,  conjug.  of,  757. 

pet5,  forms  of,  895,  967;  quantity  in 
pet  lit,  2450 ;  with  subjv.  coordinated, 
1 708 ;  with  gerundive  construction,  2250. 

ph,  sound  of,  49 ;  use  of.  49. 

piget,  forms  of,  815,  817;  impersonal, 
1034;  construction  with,  1283;  used 
personally,  X284. 

pili,  as  gen.  of  value,  1272. 

pingO,  prin.  parts  of,  954. 

piper,  gender  of,  573. 

pisfi,  pinsfi,  forms  of,  8x9,  972. 

placeo,  prin.  parts  of,  1004;  compounds 
of,  1004 ;  si  placuerit,  1612 ;  coordi- 
nation of  forms  of,  X707;  placet  with 
purpose  clause,  1950;  si  placet,  21 11 ; 
placet  with  subj.  infin.,  2209;  placi* 
tus,  with  act.  meaning,  907. 
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plangO,  prin.  parts  of,  954. 

plaudO,  prin.  parts  of,  958 ;  compounds 

of.  958. 
pieba  (plSps,  piebis),  pronunciation 

of,  149;  dccl.  of,  524,  5341.603.  ^^ 

plCnus,  with  gen.,  1263;  with  abl.»  1268, 

1387. 
-pleO,  prin.  parts  of,  looi. 
plCrique,  use  of,  1244;  with  abl.  abs., 

1366. 
pl€rumque,  with  partitive  gen.,  1248. 
-plicO,  prin.  parts  of,  993;  compounds 

of.  993. 
pluit,  defective,  81$  ;  form  plQvit,  823; 

prin.  {Kirts  of,  947 ;  impersonal,  1034. 
piarimum,  comparison  of,  363. 
plQrimus,  formation  of,  352;  comparison 

o^   355  i   plQrimum    with   partitive 

gen.,  1248;  pldrimi  as  gen.  of  vahie, 

1271 ;  quam  plQrimfl  as  abl.  of  value, 

plQs,  form  of,  128;  comparison  of,  3^;, 
363;  defective,  355 ;  decl.  of,  623 ;  with 
partitive  gen.,  1245 ;  plQris  as  gen.  of 
value,  J  271, 1274, 1279;  without  quam, 
1328;  with  quam,  1328;  with  abl., 
1328;  plQrCs  with  subjv.  of  action 
conceivable,  1556. 


polj  quantity,  2433. 
poUeo,  defective,  809. 


poUiceor,  with  ace.  and  infin..  2186; 

with  fut.  infin.,  2235 ;  with  pres.  infin., 

2236. 
p5ne,   not   compounded,    1406;    prep., 

1410. 
p5n5,   form    of,    133;    forms   of,   972; 

nOmen  p0n5,  case  with,  1214;  with 

in  and  abl.,  1424. 
popul5,  popujor,  123,  800, 1488. 
por-.  inseparable  prep.,  392,  1409. 
porrigS,  poreO,  prin.  parts  of,  953. 
porticus,  gender  of,  588. 
pos,  prep.  1410. 
poscfi,  lorm  of,  130;  pres.  stem  of,  834 ; 

perf.  of  compounds  of,  860;  prin.  parts 

of,  927;  witn  double  ace.,  1169;  with 

ab  and  abl.,  1170;  constructions  with 

pass,  of,  1 171. 
possum,  conju^.  of,  744,  751 ;  form  of, 

75^1  T^Ti ;  POtis  sum,  &c.,  for,  752 ; 

defective,  753 ;  eld  and  rare  forms  of, 

753 ;  pass,  forms  of,  753,  1484 ;  prin. 

parts    of,   922;    p<nCns,   922;    with 

naud,  1449 ;  with  superl.,  1466,  1892 ; 

implying    non-occurrent   action,    1496; 

in  subjv.,  1498;    si  potuerO,   1632; 

quod   (quantum)  .  .  .  possum. 


1830 ;  nOn  possum  quin  (ut  nOn), 
&c.,  1985 ;  nOn  possum  in  condi- 
tions, 2074 ;  in  past  tense  with  pres. 
infin.,  translation  of,  2222;  with  perf. 
infin.,  2223 ;  use  of  pres.  infin.  of,  for 
fut.,  2236 ;  in  peii.  infin.  in  conditional 
apodoses  in  ind.  disc.,  2333. 

post,  form  of,  96,  1410 ;  compounds  of, 
with  dat.,  iiQC  ;  in  expressions  of  time, 
1394-1397 ;  toilowed  by  quam  or  cum 
in  expressions  of  time,  1397 ;  with  fut. 
perf.,  1630;  with  subst.  and  partic, 
2285,  2286. 

poste,  prep.,  96,  1410. 

posteft,  with  partitive  gen.,  1253. 

postera,  defective,  356. 

poster!,  use  of,  347. 

posterior,  formation  of,  348;  compari- 
son of,  356. 

posthabefi,  prin.  parts  of,  1004. 

postid,  with  partitive  gen.,  1253 ;  prep., 
1410. 

postideS,  with  partitive  gen.,  1253. 

postquam,  posteS  quam,  posquam, 
with  infin.,  1539,  1924 ;  with  indic.  and 
subjv.,  1923-1931. 

pOstrSmus,  formation  of,  352  ;  compar- 
ison of,  356;  with  partitive  meaning, 
1249. 

postridiS,  as  adv.,  1341 ;  with  gen., 
M"3»  *=»3«i  wit*»  ace,  1406,  1413; 
postridiC  quam,  1922. 

postul5,  with  subjv.  coordinated,  1708 ; 
with  ut,  1950;  used  personally  in 
pass.,  2178;  with  ace.  and  infin.,  1953, 
2194. 

postumus,  formation  of,  351 ;  compari- 
son of,  356. 

pote,  form  of,  142;  with  or  without 
sum,  752;  ut  pote  qui,  1827;  ut 
pote  cum,  1879. 

potior,  forms  of,  791,  799;  prin.  parts 
of,  981;  with  gen.,  1292;  with  abl., 
1379;  with  ace.,  1380;  use  of  gerundive 
oiFj  2244. 

potis,  with  or  without  sum,  752. 

potius,  after  vel,  1670:  with  sive, 
1672 ;  potius  quam,  1897. 

pOtus,  with  act.  meaning,  907. 

prae,  prep.,  1417;  comparison  of,  357; 
compounds  of,  with  ace,  1137;  com- 
pounds of,  with  dat.,  1 188,  1 189,  1194; 
compounds  of,  other  constructions  with, 
1 190,  II 91,  1196;  with  abl.  proper, 
1297;  expressing  cause,  &c,  1317; 
prae  quam,  1895 ;  prae  quam 
quod,  1895. 
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praebeO,  form  of,  loi,  13a;  forms  of, 

1004. 
praecinO,  prin.  parts  of,  972. 
praecipi5,  withsubjv.  coordinated,  1708 ; 

with  purpose  clause,  1930;   with  ace. 

and  infin.,  2194. 
praecox,  decl.  of,  531. 
praehibeS,  with  short  diphthong,  158 ; 

form  of,  1004. 
praelegO,  prin.  parts  of,  937. 
praemordeO,  forms  of,  995. 
Praeneste,  decl.  of,  557. 
praesSfi^s,  with  gen.,  1264. 
praescitts,  mth  gen.,  1264. 


praesidefl,  prin.  parts  of,  99; 
praesidium,  dat.  of,  with 


1223. 


verb,  1220, 


praestS,  prin.  parts  of,  989 ;  with  purpose 

clause,    195 1 ;    praestat   with   subj. 

infin.,  2200. 
praestfi,  adv.,  verbs  combined  with,  fol- 
lowed by  dat..  1 187. 
praestSlor,  with  dat.  or  ace,  11 84. 
praeter,  form   of,    710;   prep.,    1410; 

compounds  of  .with  ace.,  1137;  praeter 

quam  quod,  1848,   1895;  praeter 

quam,  189:; ;  with  iniin.  as  obj.,  2205. 
praetermitto,  with  quin,  1986. 
praeterquam,  introducing  subst.  with 

which  verb  agrees,  1073. 
praeut,  1945. 
prande6,  perf.  of,  866 ;  prin.  prts  of, 

998;  prSnsus,  with  act.  meanmg,  907. 
precor,  with  subjv.  coordinated,  1708; 

with  purpose  clause,   1950;  with  ace. 

and  infin.,  2195. 
prehendO,  158 ;  orpraehend5,  prSn* 

d5,  950. 
prem5,  prin.  parts  of,  958 ;  compounds 

of,  958. 
pridiC,  as  adv.,  134 1 ;  with  ace.,  1406, 

1413;  with  gen.,  1413,  1232;   pridiC 

^uam,  1922. 
pnmum.  362,  701 :  primum  (primS) 

. .  .  deinde  . . .  turn,  1687 ;  ub!,  ut, 

cum  primum,  1923-1934. 
primus,   formation   o^  ^52;   compAn< 

son  of,  357 ;  with  partitive 

i249< 


with  partitive  meaning, 


prior,  comparison  of,  357. 

prius  quam,  for  potms  quam,  1897. 

priusquam,  with  fut.  pert.,  1626 ;  with 
pres.  indie,  of  fut.  action,  1593 ;  general 
statement  of  use,  191 1  ;  in  general 
statements,  1912-1914;  in  particular 
statements,  191 5-1921. 

privfl,  constructions  with,  1303,  1304. 


pr8,  prep.,  1417 ;  with  abl.  proper,  12975 
following  dCkfl,  babefl,  putfi,  1168; 
expressions  with,  for  dat.  of  tendency 
or  result,  1221  ;  quam  prfi,  1461 ; 
pro  eO  introductory  to  sentence  with 
quod,  1847  ;  pr5  quam,  1895  ;  with 

SiTundive  construction  or  genmd,  2267. 
,  interjection,  with  nom.  of  exclama- 
tion, 1117;  with  voc.  nom.  and  voc., 
1 1 23:  with  ace,  1 1 50. 

procui,  as  adv.  and  prep.,  1421. 

prOcumbO,  prin.  psirts  of,  974. 

prOcurrO,  perf.  of,  860. 

prOdigus,  with  gen.,  1264. 

prOdinunt,  833. 

proficiscor,  prin.  parts  of,  980;  pro« 
fectus,  used  actively,  1364. 

prOfasus,  with  gen.,  1263. 

prOgnStus,  with  abl..  1312. 

prOffredior,  forms  ot,  791,  799. 

pronibefi,  forms  prohibSssis,  &c., 
887;  contracted,  1004;  case  construc- 
tions with,  1303,  1304;  with  n€,  i960; 
with  quOminus,  1960,  1977;  with 
ace.  and  infin.,  2203. 

proin,  introducing  command,  2157. 

proinde,  form  of,  90;  disyllabic,  179; 
correlative  of  quasi,  tamquam  si, 
&c.,  21 18 ;  introducing  command,  21 57. 

pr5mittfl,  with  ace.  and  iniin.,  2175; 
with  fut  infin.,  2235. 

prflmfl,  perf.  of,  823;  prin.  parts  of,  953. 

prope,  prep.,  1410;  comparison  of,  357; 
with  ace,  1201 ;  prope  ut,  1947. 

pr5pendc5,  prin.  parts  of,  995. 

properfi,  with  ace.  and  infin.,  2190. 

propior,  comparison  of,  357;  with  ace., 
1201. 

propius,  prep.,  1410;  with  ace.,  1201. 

proprius,  constructions  with,  120a,  1238. 

propter,  prep.,  1410 ;  expressing  cause, 
&c.,  131 7  ;  not  compounded,  1406; 
position  of,  1434 ;  with  gerundive  con- 
struction or  gerund,  2253;  with  subst. 
and  partic,  2286. 

proptereS,  as  coordinating  word,  169 1 ; 
proptereS  .  .  .  quod,  1854 ;  prop- 
terea  .  .  .  quia,  1854,  1S58;  before 
ut,  nC,  1961. 

prout.  1942. 

pr5vidus,  with  gen.,  1263. 

prozim€,  prep.  14 10;  with  ace,  1201. 

prozimus,  formation  of,  351 ;  compari- 
son of,  357;  with  ace,  1201. 

prtldCns,  form  of,  87 ;  with  gen.,  1263. 

-pte,  enclitic,  655. 

ptlbes,  decl.  of,  491,  523,  624, 625. 
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pudet,  forms  of,  815,  Si 7;  impersonal,  ' 
1034;  construction  with,  12S3;  used; 
personally,  1284 ;  with  subj.  infm.,  2209. 

plignS,  with  dat.,  1186. 

pung5,  perf .  of,  823, 858 ;  prin.  parts  of, 
925. 

puppis,  dec!,  of,  5i9,;So»  555- 

ptltescS,  pnn.  parts  of,  976. 

puts,  with  prfi  and  abl.,  1168;  with  gen. 
of  value,  1271;  coordinated,  1696;  used 
personally  in  pass.,  2178 ;  putftri,  subj. 
of,  omitted  with  verbs  of  desire,  2190: 
puta,  for  inflance,  with  short  final 
vowel,  2438. 

putus,  919. 

q,  written  for  c,  17,  690;  followed  by  u, 
24,  46,  168,  see  qu ;  medial,  disappear- 
ance of,  11^. 

qu,  initia],  disappearance  of,  124;  assimi- 
lation off  149. 

quS  .  .  .  qua,  1687. 

quadrSns,  ded.  of,  533;  gender  of,  580; 
meaning  of,  2427. 

quaerd,  form  of,  116;  prin.  i)arts  of, 
967 ;  compounds  of,  967 ;  81  quaeris, 
2113. 

quaes5,  with  imper.,  1572. 

quSlis,  in  Questions,  1526;  agreement  of, 
1802 ;  tills  .  .  .  quUis,  1831. 

qu^m,  form  of,  702 ;  introducing  subst. 
with  which  verb  agrees,  1073;  softer  a  coni- 
par.,  1 324-1327,  1329;  after  alius  and 
alter,  1323;  after  amplius,  longius, 
plQs,  minus,  1328;  in  expressions  of 
time,  1397;  in  comparisons,  1457,  145S; 
quam  pr&,  after  compar.,  1461 ;  with 
superl.,  1466,  i8q2  ;  in  questions,  1526 ; 
moods  with,  1880 ;  in  compar.  period  of 
equality,  1889;  tam  . . .  quam,  183 1, 
1889;  nOn  minus,  nOn  magis  .  .  . 
quam,  1889;  aequS, . . .  quam,  1890 ; 
perinde  .  .  .  quam,  1890 ;  iflxtS 
.  .  .  quam,  1890;  tam  .  .  .  quam 
coordinating  words,  1891 ;  tam  .  .  • 
quam  aul,  1S92;  quam  .  .  .  tam 
with  double  compar.  or  superl.,  1893; 
in  compar.  period  of  inequality,  1894; 
supra  ouam,  1894;  infra  quam, 
1894;  Oitra  quam,  1894;  extra 
quam,  1894;  nihil  aliud,  nfln  aliud 
quam,  1895;  secus  quam,  1895; 
bis  tantfi  quam,  1895;  prae  quam, 
1895 ;  contra  quam,  1895 ;  praeter 
quam  auod,  1893;  super  quam 
quod,  1895 ;  Insuper  quam,  1895 ; 
pr9  quam,  1895 ;  advorsum  quam, 


1895;  magis  quod,  &c.. .  .  .  quam 
quo,  &c.,  i8s5;  quam,  quam  ut, 
quam  qui,  with  subjv.  after  compar. 
denoting  disproportion,  1896;  potius, 
citius  (ante,  prius)  quam,  potius 
quam  ut,  1897;  with  infin.,  1898; 
priusquam,  antequam,  1593, 1626, 
19x1-1921;  pridiS  quam,  postridiS 
quam,  1922;    postquam,  postea 


.  quam,  1920 ;  tamdiQ  . . .  quam, 
1999;  quam  si,  2117. 


quam,  posquam,  1923-1931 ;  intra 
),  1920 ;  tamdiQ  , 

Suam  St,  2 II 7. 
,  accent  of,  178;  use  of,  1991, 
*  1994;  1999-2001. 

quamhbet,  use  of,  1907. 

quamquam,  with  abl.  abs.,  i;374,  1900; 
as  adv.,  1899;  ^  co°J<  ^^^^  indie, 
subjv.,  adj.,  partic,  1899-1902;  coordi- 
nating, 2153;  with  iniin.  in  ind.  disc., 
2317. 

quamvis,  with  abl.  abs.,  1374 ;  use  of, 
1903-1907. 

quandd,  enclitic,  179;  with  ace.  of  ex- 
clamation, 1150;  in  questions,  1526; 
nesciS  quandfi,  1788;  as  indef.  adv., 
2010;  temporal,  2010,  201 1;  causal, 
2013;  with  quidem,  2013;  as  prot.  of 
conditional  period,  2110;  followed  by 
quis,  qui,  indef.,  2388 ;  with  shortened 
o,  2^42. 

quandQque,  2012,  2014. 

quantO  .  .  .  tantO,  1831,  1973. 

quantum,  introducing  subst.  with  which 
verb  agrees,  X073;  quantum  .  .  . 
tantum,  1831. 

quantus,  neut.  with  partitive  gen., 
X248;  quantum  est  with  gen.,  1259; 
quanti  as  gen.  of  value,  1271,  1274, 
1279;  in  questions,  1^26;  with  -ne, 
1529;  agreement  of,  1802;  quantum 
.  .  .  possum,  &c.,  1830,  1802. 

quasi,  with  abl.  abs.,  1374 :  in  figurative 
expressions,  1944;  in  conditional  com- 
parisons, 211 7-2120 ;  with  partic,  nouns, 
and  abridged  expressions,  2x21 ;  after  a 
compar..  2x22;  in  actual  comparisons, 
2122:  followed  by  si,  2 118;  Idem 
quasi,  2373;  with  short  final  vowel, 
2445. 

quatiS,  pres.  stem  of,  836;  prio.  parts 
of,  961 ;  compounds  of,  961. 

-que,  enclitic,  170;  connecting  substs. 
with  sing,  or  pfur.  verb,  1 064-1 066; 
use  of,  as  copulative  conj.,  1644,  1646, 
1647, 1649-1651,  1655, 1656,  2x45,  ^14<^) 
-que  .  .  .  -que,  X650;  meaning  hit^ 
1655;  -que  nOn,  &c.,  1659;  et  .  •  • 
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-que,    1663;    -que  .  .  .  et,   1664; 

-que  .  .  .  atque,  1664;  atque  .  .  . 

-que,  1664;  neque  .  .  .  -que,  1665; 

quantity,  2433,  ^V^\  **  end  of  verse, 

2568. 
quemadmodum,  with  infin.  in   ind. 

disc,  2317. 
queO,  conjug.  of,  759,  768 ;  used  with 

neg.,  768;  pass,  forms  of,  768,  1484; 

form  of  queam,  &c.,  842  ;  perf .  partic. 

of,  918,  24;i|6;  prin.  parts  ot,  922. 
queror,  conjug.  of,  798;  prin.  parts  of, 

978;  with  ace.,  1139. 
qui,  decl.  of,  681-683;  quot,  659 ;  stems 

of,  6S1,  687 ;   rel.,   682 ;  interrogative 

adj.,    683;    interrogative   sabst.,   685; 

Su5ius,  quoi,  658,  688 ;  dat.  and  abl. 
.  lur.  quia,  688 ;  iascriptional  forms  of, 
690;  derivatives  of,  691,  692;  with  cor- 
relatives, 695 ;  neuL  ace.  used  adverb- 
ially, 1 144,  1840;  neut.  with  partitive 
^en.,  1248;  quod  est  with  gen.,  1259; 
m  questions,  1526;  use  of,  1792;  rules 
for  agreement  of,  1094-1098,  i£k>i-i8ii ; 
agreeing  with  antecedent  implied  in 
possess.,  1807;  id  quod,  181 1 ;  quae 
rCs,  181 1 ;  equivalent  to  conditional 
prot.,  1812;  with  indie,  1813-1815 ; 
with  subjv.  denoting  purpose,  1816, 
1 81 7;  with  subjv.  of  characteristic  or 
result,  1818-182^;  with  dignus,  in- 
di^nus,  id5neus,  aptus.  1819 ;  eat 
qui,  nCm5  est  qui,  n5n  habeO 
(quod,  &c.,  1822 ;  est  qui,  &c.,  with 
indie,  1823;  with  subjv.  of  cause  or 
concession,  1824 ;  qui  tamen,  1825 ; 
with  indie,  instead  of  causal  subjv., 
1826;  quippe  qui,  1827,  1828;  ut 
qui,  1827.  1828;  ut  pote  qui,  1827  ; 

3uod  sciam,  &c.,  1829;  qui  qui- 
em,  1829 ;  quod  attinet  ad,  quod 
.  .  .  possum,  1830;  correlatives  of, 
1831;  omitted  in  second  clause,  18^2, 
183J;  repeated,  183^;  place  supplied 
by  is,  &e.,  in  second  clause,  1833;  in- 
troducing main  sentence,  1835,  2131, 
2316;  formulas  qu5  factO,  &c.,  1836; 
preceding  si,  &c.,  1837,  2132;  tarn 
.  .  .  quam  qui,  1892;  quam  qui, 
1896;  prae  quam  quodf,  189^;  re- 
ferring to  is,  2368;  idem  qui,  itie 
same  as f  2373 ;  quis,qui,  distinguished 
from  uter,  2385;  quis,  quid,  dis- 
tinguished from  qui,  quod,  2386 ;  in- 
def.,  after  si,  &c.,  686,  2388;  qui 
(plur.)  not  elided  before  short  vowel, 
2487. 


qui,  adv.,  form  and  use  of,  689,  706, 
1972;  in  Questions,  1526;  with  wishes, 
1541;  quippe  qui,  1828;  ut  qui, 
1828 ;  with  subjv.,  1976. 

quia,  form  of,  701 ;  nisi  quia,  1848;  use 
of,  1854-1858  ;  with  iniin.  in  ind.  disc., 
2^17 ;  with  short  final  vowel,  2438. 

quicumque.  decl.  of,  692;  tmesis  in, 
692;  quodcumque  est  with  gen., 
1259;  agreement  of,  1802;  with  indie, 
1814 ;  referring  to  is,  2368. 

quidam,  decl.  of,  692 ;  with  ex  or  dC, 
1246  ;  quidam  sunt  qui,  &c.,  1822 ; 
usual  force  of,  2392;  used  to  soften 
metaphor  or  expressing  contempt,  2393. 

quidem,  with  nS,  1447)  1661,  1682; 
with  sSnC  in  answers,  1512;  with  nfin 
and  minims  in  answers^  1513;  qui 
quidem,  1829;  cum  quidem,  1868; 
with   dum   and   subjv.^^  2093;    ^*^^ 

3uand5,  2013;  with  si,  2019;  intro- 
iicing  concessive  period,  2150 ;  follow- 
ing ille  in  concessions,  2361. 

quiCs,  decL  of,  477  ;  gender  of,  572. 

qui€sc5,  perf.  of,  871 ;  prin.  parts  of, 
968. 

quilibet,  decl.  of,  692 ;  use  of,  2401. 

quin,  form  of,  96,  1980;  in  questions, 
1526,  1531,  1981 ;  with  imper.  or  indie., 
1527;  nfin  quin,  1855,  1989;  with 
subjv.  in«question,  1^2 ;  ndlla  ci^usa 
est  quin,  1983;  mirum  quin,  1984; 
with  n5n  possum,  &c.,  1985 ;  with 
other  vai»  and  expressions,  1986-1990 ; 
quantity  of,  2430. 

quincunx,  decl.  of,  531 ;  meaning  of, 
2427. 

quinquStrtls,  gender  of,  588. 

quintus,  form  of,  135,  2^12. 

quippe,  1690, 2156;  quippe  qui,  1827, 
1828;  quippe  cum,  12^79;  first  syl- 
lable shortened,  2469. 

QuiriSf  accent  of,  173;  decl.  cf,  533; 
quantity  of  second  i  in,  2452. 

quis,  decl.  of,  684,  686;  quit,  659; 
stems  of,  681,  687;  interrogative  subst., 
684;  interrogative  adj.,  68^;  feminine, 
quis,  quae,  684;  quai,  687;  qu5ius, 
quoi,  &c.,  658,  688;  dat.  and  abl. 
plur.  quis,  688;  nom.  plur.  qu€s, 
688 ;  inscriptional  forms  of,  CnjO ;  deri- 
vatives of.  691,  692 ;  with  correlatives, 
695:  adj.  equivalent  to  gen.,  1098; 
rules  for  agreement  of,  1094^1098; 
quid  tib!  with  subst.  in  -ti5  and  est, 
1136;  neut.  ace.  used  adverbially,  1144 ; 
neut.  with  partitive  gen.,  1248;  abl.  of, 
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with  loci,  1252;  quid  for  quia,  1462 : 
quid  est,  quid  dicis,  quid,  quid 
vSrfi,  &c.,  1500;  in  questions,  1526; 
with  -ne,  1529;  nesciS  quis,  1788, 
1789 ;  8ci5  quid  as  indef.,  1788 ;  quis 
est  qui,  1822 ;  quid  est  quod,  &c., 
1841;  (^uid  quod,  1849;  quis,  qui 
distinguished  from  uter,  2383  ;  quis, 
quid  distinguished  from  qui,  quod, 
2386 ;  indef.,  after  si,  &c.,  686,  2388 ; 


(quantity,  2433. 
aisnam,  decl.  of,  692. 


quisnam, 

quispiam,  decl.  of,  692;  use  of,  2389. 

quisquam,  decl.  of,  692;  with  fiaud, 
1449;  use  of,  2402, 2401 ;  nSm6  quis- 
quam and  nihil  quicquam,  2402. 

quisque,  decl.  of,  692;  with  abl.  abs., 
1366;  with  ut,  wJien^  1932;  with  ut. 
^^y  1939;  ^i(^  super].,  193Q;  usual 
force  of,  2394;  in  both  rel.  and  demon- 
strative sentence,  2395  ;  in  rel.  sentence 
alone,  2396;  followmg  s€,  suus,  su- 
perl.,  or  ordinal,  2397;  equivalent  to 
<|uicumque,  quisquis,  2398:  cQ- 
iusque  generis,  cuiusque  modi, 
2^98. 

quisquis,  decl.  of,  692 ;  quidquid  est 
with  gen.,  1259;  with  indie,  1814;  for 
quisque.  2398. 

qui  vis,  decl.  of,  692;  use  of,  2401. 

quO,  adv.,  with  ace.  of  exclamation, 
1150;  with  gen.,  1254;  in  questions, 
1526  ;  instead  of  rel.  pron.  with  prep., 
1793  ;Qu5  •  •  •  e5,  183 1 ;  nfin  qu5, 
nOn  eo  qu5,  n5n  qu5  n5n,  1855; 
with  indie,  1973;  with  subjv.,  1974; 
qu6  nC,  1075 ;  IfoUowed  by  quis,  qui, 
indef.,  2388. 

quoad,  form  of,  1991 ;  use  of,  meaning 
all  the  time  while,,  I994f  1999-2001 ; 
meaning  until^  2007,  2008. 

quod,  conj.,  origin  of,  i8i8 ;  with  declar- 
ative and  causal  sense,  1838 ;  resembling 
pron.  quod,  1830-1842 ;  with  veni5, 
mitt5,  1840;  quid  est  quod,  &c., 
1 841;  meaning  aj /dw/ia/,  1842  ;  mean- 
ing in  case,,  1843,  2110;  with  indie,  and 
subjv.,  1838;  meaning  the  fact  that^ 
1844-1852;  add5  quod,  1846;  adicid 
quod,  1846 ;  nisi  quod,  1848 ;  prae- 
ter  quam  quod,  1848,  1895 ;  super 
quam  quod,  iS^8,  1895;  tantum 
quod,  1848;  quid  quod,  1849;  ^i^l^ 
gauded,  &c.,  1851;  with  verbs  of 
praising,  &c.,  1852;  meaning  because^ 
1853;  with  correlatives  efi,  ide5.  &c., 
1854,  1855;  nOn  quod,  sed  quod, 


&c.,  185c ;  magis  quod  .  .  .  quam 
quod,  &c.,  1855  i  n5n  quod  nOn, 
1855  ;  following  supine  in  -um,  2272. 

qu5ias,  accent  of,  173 ;  formation  of,  329. 

qu5ius,  in  questions,  1526. 

quom,  see  cum. 

qu5minus,  use  of,  1977, 1978. 

quoniam,  form  of,  113,  1882;  use  of 
1882-1884. 

quoque,  with  sed,  16S0. 

qu5r,  see  cfir. 

qufi  sStius,  1979. 

quot,  indeclinable,  431 ;  as  adj.,  431 ;  not 
used  partitively,  1244;  nescid  quot, 
1788;  tot  .  .  .  quot,  1831. 

quotiSns,  in  questions,  1526  ;  with  perf. 
indie,  of  anterior  time,  1613;  totiCns 
.  .  .  quotiCns,  1831,  1^86;  mood 
with,  1885-1887. 

quotiCnscumque,  use  of,  1885-1887. 

r,  development  of  short  vowel  before,  S9 : 
after  medial  e,  93;  before  {,94;  changed 
to  1,  115 ;  iroin  s,  116, 488 ;  medial,  dis- 
appearance of,  130;  preceded  by  mute 
or  f,  169. 

rabiis,  ciecl.  of,  606. 

rSdS,  prin.  parts  of,  958. 

rapid,  pres.  stem  of,  836;  prin.  parts  of, 
975 ;  compounds  of,  975. 

rauciO,  detective,  905. 

re-,  compounds  with,  perf.  of,  781,  861. 

reSpse,  680. 

receptui,  1225. 

recidO,  defective,  90c. 

recipiS,  loc.  abl.  v^-ith,  1348. 

recorder,  with  gen.,  1287;  with  ace, 
1288;  with  dC  and  abl..  1289;  with 
infin.,  2169 ;  with  ace.  ana  infin.,  2175. 

recumb5,  prin.  parts  of,  974. 

reciisO,  with  nC,  i960,  1977  \  with  qu5* 
minus,  i^,  1977;  with  quin,  1986. 

r€d-  (r€-),  inseparable  prep.,  ^92,  1409. 

reddo,  conjug.  of,  ^l^\  with  infin.  as 
obj.,  2206  ;  with  pert,  partic,  2297. 

redinunt,  833. 

redux,  decl.  of,  531,  635. 

refellS,  prin.  parts  of,  932. 

re  fert  (rCfert),  formation  of,  39?; 
forms  of,  816  i  constructions  with,  1276- 
1279 ;  with  subj.  infin.,  2209. 

refertus,  with  gen.,  1263,  1387;  with 
abl.,  1268,  1387. 

reg5,  conjug.  of, 


^-,        ,  ^       .  782,  783;  no  supine, 
900;  prin.  parts  of,  953;  compounds  of, 

953* 
relegd,  prin.  parts  of,  937. 
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rilicuus  (rSliquus),  with  partitive 
meaning,    1249. 

rSnCs,  gender  of,  58^. 

renideO,  defective,  809. 

rcor,  pcrf.  partic.  of,  918,  2436;  prin. 
parts  of,  1008. 

reparc6,  forms  of,  930. 

repell5,  prin.  parts  of,  93a. 

reperiS,  prin.  parts  of,  101 1. 

replicO,  prin.  parts  of,  993. 

rSpO,  prin.  parts  of,  953. 

reprimfi,  witli  quin,  1986. 

repQni5,  with  nS,  i960,  1977;  with 
quominus,  1960,  1977. 

requtSs,  dccl.  of,  477*  603;  gender  of, 
572. 

rCs,  gen.  and  dat.  sing,  of,  160 ;  decl.  of, 
601,  602;  malam  rem  and  in  ma- 
lam  rem,  1165;  repeated  in  rel.  sen- 
tence, 1796;  quae  rSs,  181 1;  form  rC 
not  elided  beifore  short  vowel,  2487; 
form  rem  not  elided  before  short  vowel, 

2495- 
residefi,  prin.  parts  of,  997. 
resipisco,  prin.  parts  of,  968. 
resists,   with   nS,    i960,    1977;    with 

quOminus,  1060,  1977. 
resonO,  forms  of,  993. 
respondeO,  prin.  parts  of,  995. 
restis,  dccl.  of,  520,  550. 
rCte,  decl.  of,  528,  557. 
retendfl,  forms  of,  924. 
reticeS,  prin.  parts  of,  1004. 
retine5,  with  quin,  1986. 
rettuli,  rCtuli,  781,  861. 
retundd,  prin.  parts  of,  931. 
reus,  with  gen.,  1263. 
revivCscfi  (-vivisc5),  959. 
revortor,  forms  of,  801. 
Rhodus,  in  loc.,  1334. 
ridefl,  prin.  parts  oY,  1000. 
rigefl,  prin.  parts  of,  1006. 
rirCscd,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 
roDur,  gender  of,  408 ;  decl.  of,  489. 
r6d5,  prin.  parts  of,  958. 
roe5,  with  double  ace.,  1 169 ;  with  dC  and 

abl.,  1170;  constructions  with  pass,  of, 

1 1 7 1 ;  with  penmdive  construction,  2250. 
mbCscS,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 
rubus,  gender  of.  408. 
rudSns,  gender  of,  580. 
rudis,  with  gen.,  1263. 
rumex',  gender  of,  408. 
rumpO,  prin.  parts  of,  938;  compounds 

of,  938. 
ruO»  perf.  partic.  of,  918,  2436;  prin. 

parts  of,  947. 


rursum,  rursus,  russum,  russus, 

rQsum,  1^5,  701. 
rtls,  decl.  of,  430,  491;  loc.  rQr!,  504; 

use  of   rfiri,  1337 ;  ace.  as  adv.,  699 ; 

ace.  writhout  prep.,  1x62;    use  of  ^l. 

rtire,  131  x ;  use  of  loc.   abl.  rQre, 

»344i  1345;  ^^^  a»  adv.,  703. 

8,  sound  of,  47 ;  followed  by  u,  24,  47 ; 

(and  S8)  used  for  z,  20;  after  e,  92; 

before  medial  i,  94  ;  changed  to  r»  116, 

488;  (and  St),  initial,  disappearance  of, 

123:  medial,  disappearance  of,  133,  134; 

final,  disappearance  of,  47,   14a;  ns, 

quantity  of  vowel  preceding,  167 ;  final 

syllables  in,  quantity  of  vowel  of,  2451- 

2457;  does  not  always  make  position, 

2468. 
sacer,  comparison  of,  358;  constructions 

with,  1202,  1238. 
saepe,  comparison  of.  364. 
saepiO,  prin.  parts  of,  1014. 
Sagra,  gender  of,  406. 
S&l,  decl.  of,  430,  482 ;  gender  of,  583. 
sails,  prin.  parts  of,  1019 ;  compounas  of, 

1019. 
sam,  pron.,  675. 
Samnis,  accent  of,  173 ;  ded.  of,  533 ; 

quantity  of  i  in,  2452. 
sanci^  forms  of,  1014. 
sine,    introducing     concessive     period, 

2150:    sSxiS    quam,    1790;    sSne, 

sanS    quidem,   in  answers,    151 2; 

with  imper.,  1572. 
sSnCscO,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 
sanguis,  form  of,  131 ;  ded.  of,  4S6 ; 

gender   of,    579 ;    quantity    of   i   in, 

24^2. 
sapiO,  prcs.  stem  of.  836;  prin.  parts  of, 

969 ;  compounds  ot,  969. 
sarciO,  prin  parts  of,  1014. 
sSs  (for  sufis),  653. 
satin,  in  questions,  icio. 
satis,  verbs  combined  with,  followed  by 

dat.j  1 1 87;  with  Dfiurtitive  gen.,   124S; 

satis     est     implving     non-occurrent 

action,  1496;    satis    est,    &c.,   with 

pcrf.  infin.,  2231. 
satisdO,  conjug.  of,  ^x^t, 
satius     est,    implying     non-occurrent 

action,  1496. 
scalpO,  prin.  parts  of,  953. 
scandS,  prin.  parts  of,  950;  compounds 

of,  950. 
scilicet,  form  of,  712 ;  in  answers,  15 12. 
scindfi,  perf .  of^  859,  86o»  2435;  !«»• 

parts  of,  934. 
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scifl,  pres.  stem  of,  837 ;  imper.  of,  846 ; 
fut.  scibfl.  852;  prin.  parts  of,  1016; 
with  haud,  1449,  isu*  1782 ;  8cit5, 
8Cit5te,  1576;  scm,  coordinated, 
1787 ;  sciO  quid,  &c.,  as  indef.,  1788; 
with  infin.,'  2169;  with  ace.  and  infin., 
2175  ;  with  o  shortened,  2443. 

scirpuSf  gender  of,  408. 

scisc5,  prin.  parts  of,  963. 

scriM,  prin.  {Kirts  of,  953. 

sculpO,  prin.  parts  of,  953. 

secO,  prin.  parts  of,  993  \  compound  of, 

993-. 

securis,  decl.  of,  520,  550,  554. 

sScQrus,  with  ^en.,  1264. 

secus,  comparison  of,  364;  defective, 
430;  secus  quam,  1S95;  nfln  se- 
cus, correlative  of  ut,  1937;  of  quasi, 
tamquam  si,  &c.,  2118. 

Bed,  set,  use  of,  1676, 1679;  ^^^"^  xAxk 
modo,  &C.,  1680-1682;  coordinating 
rel.  sentence,  1820;  nfin  quod,  &c., 
.  .  .  sed,  &c.,  1855 ;  introducing  ad- 
versative sentence,  2151. 

SSd-  (38-),  as  inseparable  prep.,  392, 
1409;  as  prep.,  141 7. 

sedeo,    perf .  of,  862 ;    pnn.  parts  of. 


997;  compounds  of,  997. 
sSaCs,  decl.  of,  476,  566. 
seres,  gender  of,  572. 
Seleucia,  abl.  of,  with  in,  1334. 


simentis,  decl.  of,  519,  551,  55^. 
sCmis,  decl.  of,  539;  meaning  of,  2427. 
senStttS,  gen.  sing.  senStl,  senStuos, 

590»  593- 

senSscO,  pnn.  parts  of,  976. 

senex,  comparison  of,  353;  decl.  of, 
300. 

sentCs,  gender  of,  579. 

senti5,  prin.  parts  of,  1013. 

sepeliO,  prin.  parts  of,  1017. 

septempiex,  ded.  of,  531. 

septunx,  2427. 

sequor,  prin.  parts  of,  978. 

seriSs,  decl.  of,  607. 

ser5,  siring^  prin.  parts  of,  972. 

serO,  sawy  conjug.  of,  744,  738;  root 
verb^  reduplicated,  744,  758;  form  'of 
sent,  828 ;  perf.  partic.  of,  918,  2436 ; 
prin.  parts  of,  922 ;  prin.  parts  of  com- 
pounas  of,  922 ;  satus  with  abl.,  131 2. 

sestertius,  gen.  plur.  of,  462. 

sCtius,  comparison  of,  364 ;  with  qu5, 

1979.     , 
seu,  see  sive. 
sextSns,  gender  of,  580;   meaning  of, 

2427. 


si,  sei,  adv.^  708;  with  wishes,  1546; 
with  pres.  mdic.  of  fut.  action,  1393; 
with  tut.  perf.,  1626 ;  si  or  si  fOrte  m 
questions,  1777;  form  of,  2013;  correla- 
tives of,  2013,  2018 ;  with  quidem, 
2019;  with  modo,  2019 ;  with  tamen, 
2019;  si  (sive)  .  .  .  sive,  2019; 
neg.  of,  si  nfin,  nisi,  nisi  si,  ni,  2020 ; 
si  autem,  minus,  aliter,  2021;  in 
conditions,  2023-211 3;  with  miror, 
minim  est,  mira  sunt,  j^audefl, 
terreS,  metus  est,  2068 ;  si  placet, 
&c.,  2113;  etsi,  si,  &c.,  concessive, 
21 16;  quasi,  quam  si,  tamquam  si, 
&c.,  2ii7>2i22  ;  si  nOn  with  iniin.  in 
ind.  disc,  2317 ;  slquis  referring  to  is, 
2368 ;  followed  by  quis,  qui,  indef., 
2388. 

sic,  form  of,  96,  2013 ;  adv.,  708;  correl- 
ative of  tamquam,  1908;  correlative 
of  ut,  1831,  1937,  1970;  preceding 
quin,  1988;  correlative  of  si,  2013, 
2018 ;  correlative  of  quasi,  tamquam 
si,  &c.,  2118;  expressing  affirmative 
coordination,  2139 ;  introducing  ace.  and 
infin.,  2176. 

sicubi,  quantity,  60;  form  of,  124,  709. 

sicunde,  form  of,  124,  710. 

sicut,  after  quamvis,  1903 ;  form  of, 
1937;  meaning  since ^  1946. 

sicuti,  with  short  final  vowel,  2443. 

SicySni,  Sicydne,  1331. 

sido,  prin.  parts  of,  943. 

sileO,  prin.  parts  of,  1006. 

silex,  gender  of,  581. 

similis,  comparison  of,  343;  construc- 
tions with,  1204;  agreeing  with  abl.  of 
quality,  1240. 

similiter,  correlative  of  ut.  1937;  cor- 
relative of  quasi,  tamquam  si,  &c., 
2118. 

simplex,  decl.  of,  3^1. 

simul,  as  adv.  and  prep.,  701,  1421 ', 
with  et,  1648;  simul  .  .  .  simul, 
1687. 

simul  atque,  ac,  et,  ut,  and  simul, 
use  of,  1923-1934, 1613. 

sin,  2021, 

sine,  prep.,  141 7 ;  with  abl.  i>roper,  12971 
position  of,  1434;  intimating  prot.  of 
conditional  period,  2x10;  with  gerun- 
dive construction  or  gerund,  2267. 

sinO,  pres.  stem  of,  813 ;  forms  of,  893, 
964;  perf.  partic.  oX^  9x8,  2436;  with 
subjv.  coordinated,  1710;  witli  purpose 
clause,  1930;  with  ace.  and  infin.,  2x98 ; 
used  personally  in  pan.,  2201. 
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8l8  (for  8i  vis),  774;  with  imper.,  1572 ; 
parenthetical,  2113. 

sis,  determinative  pron.,  675. 

sistfi,  conjug.  of,  744,  755;  root  verb, 
reduplicated,  744,  758 ;  form  of  sistit, 
828;  perf.  of,  13^,  859,  2^35 ;  perf.  of 
compounds  of,  860;  perf.  partic.  of, 
918,  2436;   prin.  parts  of,  922. 

sitis,  decl.  of  518,  548,  554. 

sive,  form  of,  142;  use  of,  1667,  1672, 
1673;  followed  by  quis,  qui,  indef., 
2388 ;  see  si. 

85cors,  form  of,  103 ;  decl.  of,  559. 

s5dSs,  with  imper.,  1572. 

SoleO,  forms  of,  801,  1488. 

^lum,  with  n5n,  1680,  1682. 

sfilus,  gen.  sing,  of,  162, 618-^20 ;  decl.  of, 
618-620;  gen.  in  apposition  with  pos- 
sess, pron.,  1235 ;  soius  est  qui,  1822. 

SolvO,  prin.  parts  of,  947  ;  constructions 
with,  1303,  1304. 

SonO,  forms  of,  820 ;  defective,  905 ; 
prin.  parts  of,  993 ;  compound  of,  993. 

sorbefi,  forms  of,  1006;  compounds  of, 
1006. 

sors,  decl.  of,  53^,  543,  556. 

sorsum,  form  of,  102. 

sortior,  prin.  parts  of,  1021. 

80s,  determinative  pron.,  67^. 

s6spes,  decl.  of,  477,  624.  625. 

spargO,  prin.  parts  of,  958 ;  compounds 
of,  958. 

Sparta,  abl.  of,  with  in,  1334 

spatium,  use  of  abl.  of,  1399. 

species,  decl.  of,  606,  607. 

specid,  spici5,  pres.  stem  of,  836; 
forms  of,  956. 

Specus,  gender  of,  588 ;  decl.  of,  592. 

spernO,  pres.  stem  of,  833 ;  prin.  parts 
of,  964. 

spCrO,  with  ace.  and  infin.,  217;,  2186; 
with  fut.  infin.,  2235  ;  with  pres.  infin., 
2236. 

Spes,  defective,  600,  602;  Sp6  with 
compar..  1330;  form  spS  not  elided 
before  short  vowel,  24S7 ;  form  spem 
not  elided  before  short  vowel,  2495. 

spoliS,  constructions  with,  1303,  1304. 

8ponde5,  perf.  of,  133,  859 ;  prin.  parts 
of,  995  ;  compounds  of,  995. 

8pu2J,  prin.  parts  of,  947. 

squUeO,  defective,  809. 

sta,  stQc  (for  ista,  istQc),  667. ' 

Statufi,  367 ;  prin.  parts  of,  947  ;  com- 
pounds of,  947 ;  witn  in  and  abl.,  1424 ; 
with  purpose  clause,  1950;  with  infin., 
1953,  2169 ;  with  ace.  and  infin.,  1954. 


stemO,  prin.  parts  of,  964. 

sternufi,  pres.  stem  of,  833 ;  prin.  parts 

of,  948. 
stertO,  pnn.  parts  of,  072. 
stinguo,  prin.  parts  ot,  954. 
stirps,  gender  of,  580. 
stO,  pres.  stem  of,  837 ;  perf.  of,    133, 

850,  2^35  ;  perf.  of  compounds  of,  860 ; 

"  ^ective,  905 ;  prin.  parts  of,  989 :  with 


abl.,  1349;  Stat  per  aliquem  with 
qufiminus,  1977 ;  form  sto  not  elided 
before  short  vowel,  2487;  form  stem 
not  elided  before  short  vowel,  2495. 

Strepfl,  prin.  parts  of,  972. 

Strides,  perf.  of,  862 ;  prin.  parts  of,  997. 

strigilis,  decl.  of,  519,  551,  555. 

stringO,  prin.  parts  of,  954. 

stru5,  perf.  of,  149,  865, 867 ;  prin.  parts 
of,  953.     . 

Btudeo,  pnn.  parts  of,  1006 ;  with  pur- 
pose clause,  1951 ;  with  infin.,  2169 ; 
with  ace.  and  innn.,  2190. 

studiOsus,  with  gen.  of  gertmdive  con- 
struction or  gerund,  2258. 

Stupe5,  prin.  i)arts  of,  1006. 

StupCsco,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 

Styx,  gendor  of,  406. 

suadeo,  prin.  parts  of,  1000 ;  with  subjv. 
coordinated,  1712 ;  with  purpose  clause, 
1950 ;  with  ace.  and  infin.,  2195. 

sub,  form  of,  118;  compounds  of,  with 
dat.,  1 188,  1189,  1194;  compounds  of, 
other  constructions  with,  1190,  1191, 
1 196;  with  loc.  abl.,  1299;  with  aec. 
and  abl.,  1422,  1423. 

subcumbO,  prin.  parts  of,  974. 

subinde,  pronunciation  of,  179. 

subitO,  with  cum,  1869. 

subrepsit,  975. 

SubrupiO,  forms  of,  975. 

subter,  with  ace.,  1410 :  with  aU.,  1416. 

subtundfi,  forms  of,  931. 

SUCscO,  perf.  of,  871 ;  prin.  parts  of,  968. 

siigO,  pnn.  parts  of,  953. 

sui,  decl.  of,  644-651 ;  use  of  gen.  of,  1234 ; 
sC,  subj.  of  infin.,  omitted,  2i8;i;  sui 
with  gerundive,  2260, 2261 ;  in  ind.  disc, 
representing  ego  and  n5s  of  direct  dis- 
course, 2325 ;  referring  to  subj.  of  verb, 
2336 ;  referring  to  word  not  subj.  of  verb, 
2337 ;  use  in  construction  of  ace  with 
innn.,  2338-2340;  use  in  .subordinate 
clauses, 2341-234;};  inter  sC,  invicem 
inter  sll,  invicem  s6,  expressing 
reciprocal  relations,  2344,  2345 ;  is  used 
for,  2370 ;  ipse  witii,  2376 ;  ipse  stand- 
ing for,  2377;  sC  quisque,  2397. 
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SQUa,  formation  of,  274. 

sultis  (for  si  voltis),  ^^A\  with  imper., 
1572;  parenthetical,  21 13. 

sum,  form  of.  92,  746 ;  conjug.  of,  744, 
743:  form  of  sumus,  89,  746;  pionun- 
dation  of  Ss,  es,  and  est  after  vowel  or 
-m,  747,  2496;  pronunciation  of  Cs, 
es,  and  est  after  -s,  747,  2496 ;  sont, 
748;  escit,  &c.,  748 ;  siem,  &c.,  748, 
841 ;  est5d,  748 ;  form  of  eram,  erfi, 
&€.,  116,  746,  848;  es  for  Ss,  747; 
partic.  of,  749,  902 ;  in  compounds,  749, 
902;  no  gerund  or  gerundive  of,  749; 
no  perf.  partic.  or  supine  of,  750,  900 ; 
fuam,  &c.,  750,  842;  fore,  &c.,  750, 
803;  fait,  &c.,  58,  750,  865;  with 
potis,  pote,  752;  no  perf.  system 
o^  745>  807;  form  est,  828;  suffix  of 
pres.  subjv.  -i-  and  -iS-,  841 ;  form  of 
sim,  &c.,  841;  form  of  es,  &c. 
(imper.),  844;  form  of  essem,  &c., 
850 ;  form  of  esse,  895 ;  prin.  parts  of, 
922 ;  root  verb^  744. 

Used  impersonally,  1034;  omitted, 
1036 ;  fut.  partic.  with,  802,  803,  1633, 
'^lyiy  »74*i  "746,  1747  ;  gerundive  with, 
804,  2101,  2243;  dat.  of  possessor  with, 
1 212;  dat.  ot  tendency  or  result  with, 
1219;  gen.  of  value  with,  1271 ;  abl. 
with,  1315;  combinations  with  est  im- 
plying non-occurrent  action,  1496;  use 
of  Ss,  estO,  1576;  fui,  fueram, 
Iuer5,  with  pert,  partic,  1609;  est 
qui,  1822 ;  with  attributive  cum  sen- 
tence, 1870,  1871 ;  with  attributive 
postquam  or  ut  sentence,  1927; 
esse,  subj.  of,  omitted  with  verbs  of 
desire,  2190;  fore  or  futdrum  esse 
ut  as  circumlocution,  223;^ ;  fore  with 
perf.  partic,  2234;  predicate  use  of 
gen.  of  gerundive  con.struction  with, 
2262 ;  futQrus  as  adj.,  2283 ;  futdrus 
as  subst.,  2292;  esse  and  fuisse  with 
fut.  partic,  and  futQrum  fuisse  ut 
in  conditional  apodoses  in  ind.  disc, 
2^31,  2334;  form  sim  not  elided  before 
short  vowel,  2495. 

sum,  pron.,  675. 

summus,  form  of,  145  ;  formation  of, 
3^2;  comparison  of,  356;  with  partitive 
meaning,  1249. 

sClm5,  prin.  parts  of,  953. 

SQnium,  in  loc,  1334. 

su5,  prin.  parts  of,  947. 

supellSx,  decl.  of,  545,  5^6. 

super,  compounds  of,  with  dat.,  1188, 
1189,  1 1 94;  compounds  of,  other  con- 


structions with,  1 190,  1 191,  1 196;  with 
ace  and  abl.,  1422,  1425 ;  super  id 
introductory  to  sentence  with  quod, 
1847;  super  quam  quod,  1848, 1895; 
with  ace  of  gerundive  construction  or 
gerund,  2253;  with  abl.  of  gerundive 
construction  or  gerund,  2267. 

supera,  defective,  356. 

superbiS,  defective,  810. 

superfit,  &c.,  790. 

superi,  use  of,  347;  no  sing.,  417. 

superior,  formation  of,  348 ;  comparison 
of,  3;  6. 

superne,  with  short  final  vowel, 
2440. 

superseded,  constructions  with,  1303, 
1304. 

superstes,  ded.  of,  477,  624,  625. 

supplex,  decl.  of,  531. 

suprfl,   prep.,   1410 ;    suprS  quam, 

1894. 

SUprSmus,  formation  of,  352 ;  compari- 
son of,  356. 

surgfi,  surrigO,  prin.  parts  of,  953. 

surpuit,  &c.,  97^. 

sQs,  gender  and  decl.  of.  494. 

suscinsefi,  with  quod,  quia,  quom, 
1831. 

suscipid,  with  gerundive,  2250. 

susque  dSque,  1408. 

SUUS,  form  of,  107;  decl.  of,  652-655; 
used  instead  of  gen.,  1234, 1262 ;  in  ind. 
disc  representing  meus,  noster  of 
direct  discourse,  2325 ;  referring  to  subj. 
of  verb,  2336 ;  r^erring  to  word  not  subj. 
of  verb,  2337 ;  use  in  construction  of  ace 
with  infin.,  2338-2340;  use  in  subor- 
dinate clauses,  2341-2343;  omitted, 
2346;  meaning /r<y/^r,  approfriate, 
JavourabUf  2346;  ipse  standing  for, 
2377 ;  SUUS  quisque,  2397. 

t,  sound  of,  47;  changed  to  d,  119,  151  ; 
initial,  disappearance  of,  125 ;  mMual, 
treatment  of,  137,  138,  145;  assimila- 
tion of,  137,  145,  146,  151 ;  dt,  the 
combination,  its  treatment,  152,  153; 
final,  in  it,  illut,  &c.,  659;  monosyl- 
lables ending  in,  with  vowel  short,  ^432. 

t&bSs,  decl.  of,  523,  60^. 

t&b€sc5,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 

tace5,  prin.  parts  of,  1004. 

taedet,  forms  of,  815  ;  impersonal,  10^4; 
construction  with,  1283 ;  used  personally, 
1284. 

taeO,  925. 

taientum,  gen.  plur.  of,  462. 
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tSlis,  followed  by  rel.  sentence  of  resalt, 
i8t8;  tftlis  .  .  .  quUis,  1831;  correl- 
ative of  ut,  ut  nOn,  1970. 

talpa,  gender  of,  433. 

tarn,  form  of,  702;  tarn  .  .  •  quam, 
correlatives,  i8ti ;  tarn  •  •  .  quaxn, 
use  of,  1889,  1 891 ;  tain  .  .  .  quam 
qui,  1892;  quam  .  .  .  tarn,  1893; 
correlative  of  ut,  ut  nOn,  1970;  pre- 
cedinfirquin,  1988. 

tamdifl,  correlative  of  dum,  quoad, 
quamdiQ,  quam,  dSnec,  1999, 2004. 

tamen.  with  abl.  abs.,  1374;  common 
use  of,  1676,  1686 ;  qui  tamen,  1825  ; 
cum  tamen,  1868 ;  cum  . . .  tamen, 
1880;  correlative  of  si,  2018;  with  si, 
2019;  with  nisi,  2020;  correlative  of 
etsi,  tametsi,  &c.,  21 16;  introducing 
adversative  sentence,  215 1 ;  after  partic. 
expressing  concession,  2295. 

tamenetsi,  2 116. 

tametsi,  concessive,  21 16;  coordinating, 
2153. 

tamquam,  in  periods  of  comparison, 
1908;  introducing  reason,  1909;  with 
or  without  si  in  conditional  compari- 
sons, 2117-2121. 

tandem,  form  of,  147. 

tangO,  prin.  parts  of,  92; ;  forms  tagO, 
&c.,  925  ;  compounds  ot,  925. 

tantisper,  1999. 

tantopere,  correlative  of  ut,  ut  nOn, 
1970. 

tantum,  with  nOn,  1680;  quantum 
.  .  .  tantum,  1831 ;  tantum  quod, 
1848;  tantum  abest  ut  .  .  .  ut, 
1969;  correlative  of  dum,  quoad, 
quamdiQ,  1999. 

tantum  mode,  1999. 

tantundem,  with  partitive  gen.,  1248. 

tantus,  form  of,  147;  tantum  with 
gen.,  1248,  1259;  tanti  as  gen.  of 
value,  1 27 1,  1274,  1279;  correlative  of 
ut,ut  nOn,  1970;  quantO . . .  tant5, 
1973 ;  preceding  quin,  1988. 

teges,  gender  of,  572. 

tegO,  defective,  900 ;  prin.  parts  of,  953. 

temnO,  defective,  808;  pres.  stem  of, 
833  ;  P"n.  parts  of,  955. 

temperi,  comparison  of,  364. 

temperO,  with  nS,  i960;  with  quin, 
1986. 

tempts,  with  purpose  clause,  195 1 ;  with 
innn.,  1953. 

tends,  prin.  parts  of,  924 ;  form  of 
tennitur,  146,  024;  compounds  of, 
924  ;  with  pert.  in&n.|  2225. 
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teneO,  prin.  parts  of,  1004 ;  compounds 
of,  1004  ;  with  loc.  abl.,  1348 ;  with  nS, 
i960;  with  quOminus,  1977;  with 
quin,  19S6;  memorifi  teneO  with 
pres.  infin.,  2220. 

tenus,  unaccented,  178 ;  with  abl.  proper, 
1297,  1420 ;  as  subst.  witli  gen.,  1406, 
1420 ;  position  of,  1420. 

tepSscO,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 

tcr,  quantity,  2433. 

teres,  decl.  of.  513,  559, 635. 

ter^eS,  tergO,  forms  of,  1000. 

terO,  prin.  parts  of,  963. 

terreO,  prin.  parts  of,  1C04;  with  si, 
2068. 

terfinci,  as  gen.  of  value,  1272. 

tex6,  prin.  (Mirts  of,  972. 

th,  sound  of,  49 ;  use  of,  49. 

Tiberis,  decl.  of,  518,  549,  554. 

timed,  prin.  parts  of,   1006;  with  ut, 

.  '957-     . 

tingO,  pnn.  parts  of,  954. 
tis,  646. 
tollO,  form  of,  146,  833 ;  supplying  parts 

of  f erO,  780 ;  prin.  ^aj\A  of,  926. 
tondeO,  perf.  of,  859;   prin.  parts  of, 

99c  ;  compounds  of,  995. 
tono,  forms  of,  993;  tonat,  defective, 

815  ;  tonat,  impersonal,  1034. 
tcrpSsc5,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 
torques,  prin.  parts  of,  999. 
torquis,  gender  of,  579. 
torreS,  prin.  parts  of,  1004. 
tot,  indeclinable,  431 ;  as  adj.,  431 ;  not 

used  partitively,  1244 ;  tot  .  .  .  quot, 

1831. 
totidem,  not  used  partitively,  1244. 
totiCns  .  .  .  quoti€ns,  1S31,  1886. 
tStUS,  gen.  sing,  of,  162,  618-620 ;  decl. 

of,  618-620  r  construction  with.  1202, 

12^18;    with    loc.  abl.,   1346;    tStum 

bSc  as  attribute  of  iniin.,  2215. 
trftdux,  gender  of,  581. 
trahS,  prin.  parts  of,  053. 
trSns,  compoundb  of,  with  ace,  1137; 

compounds  of,  with  double  ace,  11 38; 

as  adv..  1402  ;  prep.,  141  o. 
tremiscS,   tremSscS,  prin.  parts  of, 

976,834.. 
tremS,  pnn.  parts  of,  972. 
tr€s,  decl.  of,  639;   with    ez    or   dS, 

1246. 
tribuS,  367;  prin.  parts  of,  947;  nSmen 

tribuS,  case  with,  1214. 
tribus,  decl.  of,  592.  ^ 

triSns,   gender   of,    580;   meaning   of, 

2427. 
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triplex,  decl.  of,  531. 

truddi  prin.  parts  of,  958. 

trux,  decl.  01,531,635. 

tQ,  ded.  of,  644~6;i;  vrhen  expressed, 
1029;  used  in  address,  11 18;  dat.  with 
ace.  of  exclamation,  11 50;  with  subjv. 
questions,  1566 ;  with  imper.,  1571 ;  t€, 
subj.  of  infin.,  omitted,  2183:  vOs,  subj. 
of  mfin.,  omitted,  2183 ;  t6  as  indef., 
2212;  vostri  with  serundive,  2260, 
2261 ;  represented  by  ille  or  is  in  ind. 
disc.,  2325 ;  use  of  vestrflm,  vestrl, 
2335 ;  inter  vds  expressing  reciprocal 
relation,  2344. 

tQber,  gender  of,  571. 

tueor.  prin.  parts  of,  1009. 

turn,  form  of,  701, 1156;  primum  (pri- 
md)  .  .  .  deinde  .  .  .  turn,  1687 ; 
turn  .  .  .  turn,  1687;  cum  .  .  . 
turn,  1 831,  188 1 ;  correlative  of  quan- 
d5,  201 1 ;  correlative  of  si,  2018 ;  turn 
d€nique,  turn  dSmum,  correlatives 
of  si,  2018. 

tumCsco,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 

tundO,  prin.  parts  of,  931 ;  compounds 
cf,  931 ;  perl,  of,  2435. 

turbS,  gender  of.  574. 

turge5,  forms  ot,  1000. 

turris,  decl.  of,  517,  550,  553. 

tussiS,  defective,  810. 

tussis.  decl.  of,  517,  548, 554. 

tuus,  decl.  of,  652-655 ;  tuS  with  rSfert, 
interest,  1277;  tuum  as  attribute  of 
infin.,  2215;  used  instead  of  gen.,  1234, 
1262. 

u,  as  vowel  and  as  cons.,  how  represented, 
21,  23;  the  vowel,  pronunciation  of,  26, 
33,  34»  37,  38;  ^sed  for  y,  20;  after  q, 
g,  8,  24,  46,  47,  168;  affinities  of,  108, 
109;  interchange  of  vowel  and  cons., 
113;  final,  quantity  of,  2437,  2444. 

U,  change  of,  especially  before  b,  p,  m, 
^,  ^o  i,  35,  78, 108 ;  from  a,  72 ;  from  o, 
75, 105, 112, 452,827;  weakened  to  i,  78 ; 
followed  by  o,  75,  105,  112,  452,  827; 
medial,  disappearance  of,  93,  95 ; 
assimilation  of,  103. 

Q,  how  denoted  in  inscriptions,  28,  '^o; 
from  5.  75 ;  from  au,  81;  from  ou,  ^2; 
from  oi,  oe,  87. 

fiber,  udder ^  gender  of,  573. 

HheVy  fruitful,  decl.  of,  537,  636. 

ub!,  quantity,  60, 2446 ;  form  of,  124, 709; 
in  questions,  1526;    with  infin.,  1539; 


111    4UcaLxuu9,    i^zu,     vriiii    iiiiiii.,    i«ji;; 

with  perf.  indie,  of  anterior  action,  161.^ : 
with  fut.  perf.,  1626;   nesci5   ub!. 


1788;  instead  of  rel.  pron.  with  prep., 
1793;  "bl  .  .  .  ib!,  1831;  ub!  pri- 
mum, 1923;  use  of,  meaning  wAen, 
1923-1926,  1932-193^;  use  of,  meaning 
•where,  1971;  introducing  conditional 
prot,  21 10. 

ubicumque,  quantity,  60. 

ubinam,  quantity,  60;  with  partitive 
gen.,  1253. 

ubique,  quantity,  60. 

ubivis,  quantity,  60. 

ui,  diphthong,  pronunciation  of,  41,  43; 
from  oi,  87. 

ulciscor,  prin.  parts  of,  980. 

Qllus,  formation  of,  274;  gen.  sing,  of, 
162,  618-620;  ded.  of,  618-^620;  with 
haud,  T449;  use  of,  2402,  2403. 

Qls,  comparison  of,  357 ;  prep.,  14x0. 

Qlterior,  formation  of,  348;  comparison 

of,  357- 
Qltimus,    formation    of,    3^1;    compar- 
ison of,  357 ;   with  partitive  meaning, 

1249. 
ClltrS,prep.  and  adv.,  1410, 1412;  position 

of,  1434;  GltrS  quam,  1894. 
QmeO,  defective,  809. 
umquam,  with  haud,  1449 ;  with  Sn  in 

questions,  1509. 
uncia,  2427. 
unde,  form  of,  124,  710;  with  ace.  of 

exdamation,  11 50;  in  questions,  1526; 

nesciS  unde,  1788;   instead  of  rel. 

pron.  with  prep.,  1793  J  ^"*  syllable  of, 

shortened,  2460. 
unguis,  ded.  of,  556;  gender  of,  579. 
ungu5  (ung5),  prin.  parts  of,  954. 
Gnus,  form  of,  87 ;  gen.  sing,  of,  162, 618- 

620,  638;  decl.  of,  618-^20,  63S;  gen. 

in  apposition  with  possess,  pron.,  1235 ; 

with  ex  or  d€,  1246:  with  gen.,  1246; 

with  super!.,   ii|66;   Gnus  est  qui, 

1822. 
iinusquisque,  decl.  of,  692. 
urbs,  pred.  in  agreement  with,  1072 ;  ace. 

of,  with  in  or  ad,  1159;  gen.  of  defini- 
tion with,  1256;  urbe  and  in  urbe, 

^•'33-      . 
urged,  prm.  parts  of,  1000. 
iirS,  prin.  parts  of,  953. 
Qsque,   as   prep.,    1414;    correlative  of 

dum,    quoad,    quamdiQ,    dSnec, 

1999,  2004;   Qsque  e5,  dsque  ad 

eum  Hnem.  2004. 
Gsus  est,  w^ith  abl.,  1379;  with  partic, 

1382;  with  ace.,  1384;  l^  what  authors 

used,   1384;    with  subst.  and  partic, 

2286. 
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ut,  utei,  uti,  form  of,  1935 ;  with  gen., 
1254;  with  satin  in  questions,  1510; 
in  wishes,  1540;  with  subjv.  in  exhorta- 
tions, 1547;  with  questions,  1568, 1569; 
coordinated  member  equivalent  to  result 
clause  with,  1700;  Bci5  ut  as  indef., 
1788;  with  dignus,  indf^nus,  1819: 
quam  ut,  1S96;  general  statement  ot 
use  in  subordinate  clause,  1947,  1948; 
Ut  nC,  1947;  ut  nOn,  1947;  nSmS 
ut,  vix  ut,  &c.,  1947;  in  complemen- 
tary final  cUuses,  1949-1960;  alter  ex- 
pressions of  fear,  &c.,  1957,  1958;  in 
pure  final  clauses,  1 961-1964;  in  paren- 
thetical clauses,  1962;  expressing  as- 
sumption or  concession,  1963,  2110;  in 
provisos,  1964;  in  complementary  con- 
secutive clauses,  1965-1969;  tantum 
abest  ut  .  .  .  ut,  1969  ;  in  pure  con- 
secutive clauses,  1970;  after  nOn  pos- 
sum, &c.,  1985. 

H<m^  in  questions  and  exclamations, 
1528. 

As^  with  infin.,  1539;  with  fut.  perf., 
1626;  coordinated  member  equivalent 
to  comparative  sentence  with,  1704;  ut 
qui,  1827,  1828',  ut  pote  qui,  1827; 
ut .  .  .  ita,  sic,  item,  1831 ;  ut  pote 
cum,  1879;  Wh  superl.,  1892;  ut  or 
sicut  after  quam  vis,  1905;  correla- 
tives of,  1937 ;  sicuti,  sicut,  yeluti, 
velut,  1937 ;  with  adversative  cor- 
relation, 1938;  with  quisque,  19^9; 
introducing  parenthesis,  1940;  in  illus- 
trations, 1 941:  ut,  prout,  making 
allowance,  1942;  meaning  as  indeed^ 
as  in  fact^  1943  >  meaning  likt^  1944 ; 
praeut,  1^45;  sicut,  since,  1046; 
with  infin.  m  ind.  disc,  2317;  idem 
ut,  2373. 

ut,  ut  primum,  simul  ut,  wA^n, 
use   of,    1923-1934;    with   quisque, 
1932. 
ut,  where^  1936. 

Ut,  ut  si,  in  conditional  comparisons, 
2117.  2121. 

uter,  form  of,  124;  formation  of,  347; 
gen.  sing,  of,  162,  61S-620,  657,  691 ; 
decl.  of,  618-620,  693  ;  as  rel.  or  indef., 
693;  in  questions,  1^26;  with  -ne, 
1529;  distinguished  from  quis,  qui, 
2385. 

liter,  decl.  of,  525. 

utercumque,  decl.  of,  694. 

uterltbet,  decl.  of,  694;  use  of,  2401. 

uterque,  gen.  sine,  of,  162,  657,  694; 
decl.  of,  694;  utnusque  with  gen.  of 


pron.,  1231;  as  sabst.  and  as  adj.,  1243: 
of  two  inoividuals,  2399;  utrique,  of 
two  sets,  2399;  utrique,  of  two  indi- 
viduals, 2199;  combined  with  different 
case  of  alter  or  different  case  of  same 
word  to  express  reciprocal  relations, 
2400. 

utervis,  decl.  of,  694 ;  use  of,  2401. 

iitilis,  comparison  of,  359;  constructions 
with,  1 201. 

utinam,  in  wishes.  1540. 

Otor,  prin.  parts  of,  ^3;  with  abl.,  1379, 
1381  ;  use  of  gerundive  of,  2244. 

utrum  ...  an,  anne,  an  n9n,  13 17, 
1519;  utrum  .  .  .  an  . . .  an,  1321 ; 
utrum  .  .  •  -ne  .  .  .  an,  1522; 
utrumne  ...  an,  1522;  utrum, 
alone,  1523;  as  prom,  1322;  utrum 
.  .  .  -ne  ...  an,  utrumne  •  .  . 
an,  1779;  followed  by  quis,  qui,  in- 
def., 2388. 

V,  the  character,  as  vowel  and  as  cons., 
21 ;  as  cons.,  23 ;  sound  of,  47 ;  after  q, 
g,  s,  24,  46,  im;  interchange  of  vowd 
and  cons.,  113;  changed  to  b,  118; 
medial,  disappearance  of,  129. 

vacO,  constructions  with,  1303, 1304. 

vacuus,  with  gen.,  1264;  with  abl., 
i'?o6 ;  with  prep.,  1306. 

vSdO,  defective,  808;  prin.  parts  of, 
958. 

vae,  with  dat.,  1206. 

vafer,  comparison  of,  158. 

vfth,  with  nom.  of  exclamation,  1117. 

vale5,  defective,  905;  prin.  parts  of, 
IC06. 

valSsc5,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 

valies  (vallis),  541. 

vftnCscS,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 

vannus,  gender  of,  447. 

vas,  gender  and  decl.  of,  475. 

vSs,  decl.  of,  492;  gender  of,  ^78. 

vStes,  decl.  of,  478,  366. 

-ve,  enclitic,  179;  appended  to  n6,  1381, 
1586,  1674;  use  of,  1667,  1674;  quan- 
tity, 2433 ;  at  end  of  verse,  2368. 

vScors,  'decl.  of,  332. 

vSctis,  gender  of,  379. 

vehO,  prin.  parts  of,  933. 

vel,  with  superl.,  1466,  1671 :  meaning  if 
you  will^  even^  perhaps^  for  instanc*^ 
1671;  use  of,  1667,  1669,  1670;  fol- 
lowed by  etiam,  potius,  dicam, 
1670;  in  sense  of  aut,  1670;  quantity, 
24^3. 

vello,  see  voll5. 
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veluti,  vdut,  1937 ;  velut  si,  in  con- 
ditional conipaiisons^  21 17-21 21. 

vCndO,  formation  of,  ^95 ;  forms  of, 
757;  forms  of,  supplied  by  v6ne5,  757, 
1471 ;  vSnum  dO  used  for,  1163. 

vCneO,  formation  of,  395;  supplying 
forms  of  v6nd6,  ^yJ^  1471 ;  vCnum 
e9  used  for,  1165 ;  followed  by  ab  and 
abl.,  131$. 

veniS,  perf.  of,  862  ;  prin.  parts  of,  1 01 3; 
compounds  of,  822;  venit  in  men- 
tern,  1290;  quod  veniO,  ftc.^  1840; 
with  infin.  of  purpose,  2164;  ^^  s"" 
pine,  2271. 

venter,  decl.  of,  525. 

vSnum  dO,  use  of,  for  v6ndO,  1163. 

vSnum  e5,use  of,  for  v6ne5, 1165. 

veprSs,  gender  of,  579. 

v€r,  gender  and  deci.  of,  489. 

verbeiis,   ded.    of,   489;    gender    of, 

vereor,  conjug.  of,  798 ;  prin.  parts  of, 
1009;  with  gen.,  1286;  with  ut,  nS, 
1957, 1958;  vereor  nS  as  expansion  of 
aj^od.,  2114;  with  infin.,  1959,  2169; 
with  indirect  question,  1959. 

vergS,  defective,  808. 

vermis,  gender  of,  57^. 

vCrO,  use  of,  1684;  with  nisi,  2020;  in- 
troducing adversative  sentence,  2151  ; 
'  position  of,  1676 ;  n9n  hercle  vSrO, 
minims  vir5,  ijijj;  virO,  its 
enimvCrO,  ita  v6ro,  m  answers,  151 2. 

verr5,  see  vorrS. 

versicolor,  decl.  of,  537. 

versus,  prep.,  1414;  position  of,  1414. 

verts  (vort5),  prin.  parts  of.  950. 

vera,  gender  of,  586;  decl.  of,  592. 

vCrum,  in  answers,  1512;  with  et, 
1648 ;  vCrum  or  vCrum  etiam  after 
n5n  modo,  &c.,  1680;  common  use 
of,  167Q;  introducing  adversative  sen- 
tence, 21 5 1. 

vCscor,  with  abl.,  1379;  use  of  gerun 
dive  of,  2244. 

vesperftscit,  prin.  parts  of,  968. 

vesperi,  vespere,  use  of,  703, 134 1. 

vester,  decl.  of,  652;  vestra  with  r€- 
fert,  interest,  1277;  used  instead  of 
gen.,  1234,  1262. 

vet5,  forms  of,  993 ;  used  personally 
in    pass.,    2201  ;    with    o    shortened, 

2443- 
vetus,  companson  of,  358;  decl.  of,  491, 

503,  626. 
vicem,  resembling  prep.,  1406. 
viciniae,  loc,  1339, 1340. 


vicis,  decl.  of,  430,  473. 

videlicet,  form  of,  712. 

video,  perf.  of,  862 ;  prin.  parts  of,  997 ; 
vide,  vide  ut  with  subjv.,  1C79;  vide 
ne,  videtO  ne  with  subjv.,  1585, 
1938;  in  pres.  indie,  after  postquam, 
&c.,  1926;  with  purpose  clause,  1951; 
si  videtur,  2113  >  ^i^  ^^c.  and  inhn., 
2175;  videor  with  infin.,  2169;  videor 
personally,  2170;  vidCtur  imperson- 
ally, 2181 ;  viaCri,  subj.  of,  omitted 
with  verbs  of  desire,  2190. 

vigeO,  prin.  parts  of,  1006. 

vigil,  gender  and  ded.  of,  636,  482,  544, 
561. 

vinciO,  prin.  parts  of,  10 14. 

vinc5,  prin.  parts  of,  938. 

virus,  gender  and  decl.  of,  493. 

vis,  ded.  of,  430, 518,  548,  554 ;  stems  of, 
569. 

viscus,  gender  and  decl.  of,  491. 

visO,  pres.  stem  of,  835 ;  prin.  parts  of, 

945* 

vitis,  decl.  of,  522. 

vitO,  with  dat.  or  ace ,  1184;  with  ne, 
i960. 

vivesc5,  prin.  parts  of,  959. 

vivO,  prin.  parts  of,  953. 

vix,  1451:  nOn  modo  (nOn  sOlum) 
.  .  .  sed  vix,  1682;  vix  .  .  .  cum, 
1869;  vix  ut,  1947;  with  gerundives, 
2249;  vixdum  .  .  .  cum,  1869. 

voUO  (vellO),  petf .  of,  866 ;  prin.  parts 
of,  951. 

volO.  conjug.  of,  772.  773;  forms  volt, 
vult,  voltis,  vultis,  774;  forms 
vellem,  &c.,  146;  sis,  774;  sis  with 
imper.,  1572;  sis  parenthetical,  21 13; 
sultis,  774;  sultiswith  imper.,  1572: 
sultis  parenthetical,  2113;  form  of 
volt,  828 ;  form  of  velim,  &c.,  841 ; 
prin.  parts  of,  922  ;  use  of  dat.  of  partic. 
of,  1 2 18;  use  of  velim,  vol5,  1555; 
use  of  vellem,  1560;  volO,  velim, 
with  subjv.,  1579;  si  voluerO,  16^2; 
coordination  of  forms  of,  1707,  1787; 
quam  vis,  &c.,  1174, 1903-1906;  with 
ut,  1930;  with  iniin.,  2169;  with  ace. 
and  infin.,  1954,  2189,  2190,  2228;  with 
perf.  act.  infin.,  2223,  2224,  2228;  with 
perf.  pass,  infin.,  2229 ;  in  conative  use, 
2303.^ 

voiturius,  voc.  sing,  of,  439. 

volucris,  stems  of,  490,  300,  366. 

volv5,  prin.  parts  of,  947. 

vOmis,  decl.  of,  491,  499;  gender  of, 
579- 
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vom5,  prin.  parts  of,  972. 

vorrO,  verrO,  prin.  parts  of,  950. 

versus,  prep.,  1414;  position  of, 

vort5.  see  vertd. 

v5s,  aecl.  of,  644-651 ;  see  tQ 

voster,  see  vester. 

vostras,  accent  of,  173. 

vot5,  see  vet5. 

vove5,  prin.  parts  of,  996. 


1414. 


X,  double  cons.,  47;  sound -of,  47;  me- 
dial, treatment  ot,  154;  makes  position, 
168. 

y,  introduction  of,  19 ;  represented  by  u, 
20  J  pronunciation  of,  35,  37,  38. 

z,  introduction  of.  19;  represented  by  8 
and  88,  20 ;  makes  position,  168. 
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